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JOURNAL 

OF  THE   ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY, 

MARCH,  1887. 


THE   ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 

This  Society  having  been  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  dated 
the  31st  January,  1887,  a  copy  of  the  Charter  in  extenso  is  here 
given  : — 

UiCtOtia,  fip  tfit  m^XaCe  of  ©Olr  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

^0  all  to  S3)l)0ttt  these  Presents  shall  come.  Greeting  : — 

212i^Ctfa0  Oar  Right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin, 
Henry,  Third  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Charles  Babbage,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
John  Elliott  Drinkwater,  Master  of  Arts,  Henry  Hallam,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  others  of  Our  loving  subjects,  did,  in  the  year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  a  Society  to  collect, 
arrange,  digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society  in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  relations  ;- 
these  facts  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  numerical  method,  and 
the  same  Society  is  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  "The 
"  Statistical  Society." 

^nU  &2ai)rrra0  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  same 
Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously  pursued  such  its 
proposed  objects,  and  by  its  publications  (including  those  of  its 
transactions),  and  by  promoting  the  discussion  of  legislative  and 
other  public  measures  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  statistical  and  economical  science. 

^nlT  2it!llf)nrca0  distinguished  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  many  eminent  British  subjects,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  same  Society  for  communicating 
important  information  largely  extending  statistical  knowledge ; 
and  the  general  interest  now  felt  in  Statistics  has  been  greatly 
promoted  and  fostered  by  this  Society. 

^nil  2l£3!jerra0  the  same  Society  has,  in  aid  of  its  objects, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  scientific  works  and  charts, 
to  which  fresh  accessions  are  constantly  made  ;  and  the  said  Society 
has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annual  and  other  subscriptions  and 
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contributions  to  its  funds,  and  has  lately  acquired  leasehold  premises 
in  which  the  business  of  the  said  Society  is  carried  on. 

^Ut)  2iffil!)f rfil0  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the  said 
Society,  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  give  it  its  due  position 
among  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Our  kingdom,  We  have  been 
besought  to  grant  to  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson,  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  to  those  who  now  are  Members  of  the  said  Society,  or 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  hereby  incorporated,  Our  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1.  jB^OU)  KitOU)  ©C  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encouraging  a 
design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed,  granted,  and  declared, 
and  Do  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will, 
grant,  and  declare  that  the  said  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  such  other  of  Our  loving  subjects  as  now  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
Fellows  of  "  The  Royal  Statistical  Society  "  hereby  incorporated 
according  to  such  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
framed  or  enacted,  and  their  successors,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
by  virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  of  **  ^f^C  IliO^al  S«tati0tiral  ;TOfiftl)/*  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  have  pei'petual 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by 
the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded, 
answer  and  be  answered,  unto  and  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors. 

2.  CTfjr  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  this  Charier  hereinafter 
called  "  The  Society,"  may,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors 
a  hall,  or  house,  and  any  such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of 
any  tenure  as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Society,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed 
at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition,  and  including  the  site  of  the 
said  hall,  or  house,  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Two 
thousand  pounds. 

3.  3il)Cl*r  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  said 
Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
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this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire  management  and  direction  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Society. 

4.  ^i)CVt  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer  or 
Treasurers,  and  a  Secretaiy  or  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  not 
less  than  twenty  Councillors  ;  and  the  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  and 
the  Secretary  or  Secretaries  if  honorary. 

5.  Cfjf  several  persons  who  were  elected  to  be  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  the  month  of  June,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  form  the  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Election 
of  officers  is  made  under  these  presents  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  (f^CMCVSii  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  may  be 
held  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  each  year.  Every  General  Meeting  may  be  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bye  Laws.  The  following  business 
may  be  transacted  by  a  General  Meeting,  viz. : — 

(a.)  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

(b.)   The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  Bye  Laws. 

(c.)  The  passing  of  any  proper  resolution  respecting  the  affaii  s 
of  the  Society. 

7.  ^^t  VirHtJH^  of  the  Society  may  be  made  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz.  : — 

(a.)  For  prescribing  the  qualification  and  condition  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President;  the  number,  qualifications, 
functions,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  ofiice  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurers,  Secretaries,  and  Members 
of  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society ;  for  making 
regulations  with  respect  to  General  Meetings  and  Meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  proceedings  thereat,  and  for 
the  Election  of  any  persons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  Society,  and  defining  their  privileges 
(but  such  persons,  if  elected,  shall  not  be  Members  of 
the  Corporation),  and  for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  making,  repeal,  and  amendment  of  Bye  Laws,  and 
generally  for  the  government  of  the  Society  and  the 
management  of  its  property  and  affairs. 

(b.)  The  first  Bye  Laws  shall  be  made  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  under  these  presents,  and  shall 
(amongst  other  things)  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  these  presents. 

8-  5rf)C  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General  Meetings  of 
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the  Society  shall  take  place  (subject  to  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society,  and  to  any  power  of  convening  or  demanding  a  Special 
General  Meeting  thereby  given)  at  such  times  and  places  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

9.  W^t  existing  rules  of  the  Statistical  Society,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  be  in  force  as  the  Bye  Laws 
of  the  Society  until  the  first  Bye  Laws  to  be  made  under  these 
presents  shall  come  into  operation. 

10.  S'Ulljf f t  to  these  presents  and  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  Society 
for  the  time  being,  the  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  manage 
and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants, 
and  servants  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  effect  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

IL  ^f)t  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society,  and  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  may,  at 
reasonable  times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Society. 

12.  5rfjl*  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting, 
from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  of 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  make  or 
direct  any  transfer  of  such  property  so  placed  in  trust  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  trust,  or  may,  at  their  discretion,  take  in  the 
corporate  name  of  the  Society  conveyances  or  transfers  of  any 
property  capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  Society  shall  be  made  unless  with  the 
approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

13.  ^0  Rule,  Bye  Law,  Resolution,  or  other  proceeding  shall 
be  made  or  had  by  the  Society,  or  any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the 
Council,  contrary  to  the  general  scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  Our  Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be  void. 

Ell  tijitttf00  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent. 

212{Utnf!50  Ourself,  at  Westminster,  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

lip  Sieaarrant  untirr  tf|f  CJucrn'^  Sign  Munnah 

Mum  Mackenzie. 

[L..S.J 
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If  there  is  one  fact  more  than  anotlier  which  seems  to  be  forced 
home  upon  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  by  the  study  of  industrial  and 
economic  problems,  it  is  this — that  there  is  not,  nor  indeed  is  it 
probable  that  there  can  be,  any  single  panacea  for  social  ills.  Bat 
the  recognition  of  this  fact,  paradoxical  as  the  inference  may  at 
first  sight  appear,  really  supplies  no  adequate  warrant  for  any 
deadening  or  pessimistic  despondency  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
future  improvement  of  society,  but  is  rather  the  necessary  condition 
of  a  healthy  and  sturdy  optimism.  For  so  seldom  is  it  really  the 
case,  in  the  economic  sphere  of  things  at  least,  that  history  exactly 
"repeats  itself,"  and  so  diversified  are  the  details  of  even  con- 
temporaneous industrial  society,  that  any  scheme  which  professes  to 
cure  all  economic  maladies  by  an  uniform  unalterable  method  of 
treatment  may  almost  be  said  to  carry  with  it  its  own  condemnation. 
And  were  we  to  rest  all  our  hopes  of  the  improvement  of  society 
upon  any  one  of  the  many  panaceas  which  are  prescribed  from 
time  to  time  by  ardent  enthusiasts,  whose  ardour  perhaps  is  more 
conspicuous  than  their  discretion  ;  were  all  our  "  ventures  "  "  in  one 
"  bottom  trusted,"  then  indeed  the  prospect  might  well  be  gloomy 
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enough  to  call  for  the  most  despairing  pessimism,  for  then  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  single  scheme  would  be  linked,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  the  fortunes  of  society.  The  significance,  however,  of 
this  fact  is  often  neglected.  Again  and  again  the  world  is  told, 
and  the  tale  has  been  reiterated  so  often  that  it  now  falls,  in  some 
cases,  we  are  afraid,  upon  deaf  or  unwilling,  in  others  upon  dis- 
appointed and  incredulous  ears,  that  a  "simple  yet  sovereign 
"  I'emedy  "  for  social  ills  has  been  found — a  remedy  of  universal 
application,  and  a  remedy  of  undoubted  and  indubitable  efiicacy. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  again  and  again  is  the  kindred  fallacy 
committed  of  arguing  from  the  failure  or  success  of  a  remedy  in  a 
particular  case,  to  its  necessary  failure  or  success  in  all  cases  and 
under  all  conditions. 

In  examining  the  special  question  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  these  general  con- 
siderations. For  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
that  there  is  one  uniform  method  which  can  be  applied  V7ith 
certainty  of  success  to  all  industries  and  to  every  dispute,  but  we 
must  rather  be  prepared  to  recognise  the  greatest  diversity  of 
detail.  It  is  because  the  principle  of,  conciliation  is  capable  of  the 
most  varied  application,  and  can,  while  it  remains  unaltered  as  a 
principle,  be  readily  adapted  and  modified  in  its  details  so  as  to 
suit  the  different  circumstances  of  different  industries,  that 
Mr.  Crompton,  in  his  essay  on  "Industrial  Conciliation,"^  has 
claimed  for  it  the  title  of  a  "panacea." 

In  one  case  there  may  be  no  organised  system  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  but  merely  occasional  and  irregular  negotiations 
between  the  two  parties,  either  before  the  open  declaration  of 
conflict  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  and  the  question 
in  dispute  may  sometimes  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  an 
arbitrator.  In  another  case  there  may  be  an  organised  machinery 
for  the  prevention  of  disputes  and  the  harmonious  adjustment  of 
points  of  difference.  There  may  be,  in  short,  established  boards  of 
conciliation  or  courts  of  arbitration.  These  boards,  again,  may 
vary  in  their  constitution  and  action.  They  may  settle  the  indus- 
trial relations  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  quarrels  of  the  past ; 
and  they  may  for  this  end  adopt  different  lines  of  conduct.  They 
may  from  time  to  time  arrive  at  definite  agreements  as  to  the  rate 
of  wages  ;  or  they  may  construct  a  "  sliding  scale,"  as  it  is  called, 
by  which  wages  may  almost  be  said  to  regulate  themselves 
automatically  in  accordance  with  fluctuations  in  price  or  some 
other  standard.  Nor  is  one  principle  only  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  scales. 

It  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  pretend  that  there  is  any 
'  "  liidustrial  Conciliation,"  by  H.  Crompton,  p.  10. 
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regular  law  of  development  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes.  For  the  varieties  we  have  mentioned  above  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  We  may  distinguish  arbitration  from  con- 
ciliation on  the  ground  that  the  one  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
settlement  of  disputes  as  to  the  past,  and  the  other  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  industrial  relations  for  the  future,  or  on  the  more  solid 
ground  that  the  latter  is  voluntary  and  the  former  compulsory  in 
character.  But  in  making  this  distinction  we  must  remember 
that  provision  for  arbitration  is  often,  nay  generally,  made  in  the 
constitution  of  boards  of  conciliation,  and  that  it  is  employed  to 
settle  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  future  as  well  as  to  adjust  the 
quarrels  of  the  past.  Nor,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  does  the 
"  automatic  "  regulation  of  wages  by  a  sliding  scale  exclude  the 
occasional  intervention  of  arbitration  or  conciliation ;  for  a 
common  ground  of  action  must  be  agreed  upon  at  starting,  and 
modifications  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessitated  by  fluctuations 
in  trade,  which  were  not  contemplated  at  the  first  construction  of 
the  scale.  To  lay  down,  then,  a  definite  order  of  succession  in 
which  one  method  of  the  settlement  of  disputes  is  and  must  be 
developed  from  another,  would  be  as  open  to  objection  as  it  would 
be  for  philologists  to  suppose  that  in  all  cases  languages  have  passed 
from  a  monosyllabic  to  an  agglutinative,  and  from  that  again  to  an 
inflexional  stage  ;  or  for  students  of  sociology  to  maintain  that  all 
races  of  men  have  gone  through  the  various  steps  of  development 
put  forward  by  different  theories  of  primitive  society.'  If  there 
are  differences  between  different  industries,  then  a  method  of  con- 
ciliation suited  to  the  circumstances  of  one  may  conflict  with  the 
traditions  and  unwritten  law  of  another ;  and  here,  if  anywhere, 
it  seems  necessary  to  clearly  recognise  the  fact  that,  if  the 
principle  is  to  work  smoothly,  the  details  must  be  left  for  settle- 
ment in  each  case  to  the  interested  parties. 

But  though  it  would  be  impossible  and  irrational  to  lay  down  a 
necessary  historical  order  of  development,  it  will  be  convenient,  as 
it  has  been  found  to  be  in  analogous  oases,  to  construct  a  theoretical 
order,  and  to  endeavour  to  group  our  consideration  of  the  different 
varieties  of  conciliation  round  some  central  points.  We  may  then 
distinguish,  roughly  and  hypothetically,  three  stages  of  develop- 
ment ;  one,  where  there  is  no  organised  machinery  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  but  merely  occasional  and  irregular  nego- 
tiation ;  another,  where  there  is  an  organised  machinery,  but 
wages  are  settled  periodically  by  definite  arrangement ;  and  a 
third,  where  wages  are  regulated  automatically  by  a  sliding  scale. 
We  must  remember  of  course  that  these  stages  overlap  one 
another,  and  that  the  distinction  between  them  is  arbitrary.  But 
2  -E-y.,  the  writings  of  Morgan  and  McLennan. 
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with  this  proviso,  we  may  take  for  a  typical  instance  of  the  first 
stage  the  negotiations  in  a  recent  strike  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  For  the  second 
stage  we  may  select  the  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England  ;  and  for  the 
third  and  last  stage,  the  sliding  scales  in  operation  in  the  coal 
trades  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  I  have  chosen  these 
three  instances  because  I  have  had  more  opportunity  of  acquiring 
information  about  them.  But  they  are  also  very  instructive  for 
our  purpose,  as  they  are  all  connected  with  the  same  industrial 
district,  and  yet  exhibit  very  considerable  diif erences  with  regard  to 
the  question  under  discussion. 

II. 

(a).  First,  then,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  shipbuilding  strike 
upon  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  Into  the  details  of  the  question 
under  dispute  and  the  merits  of  the  contentions  put  forward  by  the 
opposing  parties,  it  is  not  relevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  enter. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  a  final  settlement  of  the  quarrel. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1885,  according  to  the  monthly  report 
issued  for  March,  1886,^  by  the  general  secretary  to  the  United 
Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders,  the  shipbuilders 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  north-east  coast  of  England  gave 
notice  of  a  "  very  heavy  reduction  "  in  wages  applying  to  all  the 
members  of  the  society  in  their  employment.  This  reduction 
affected  directl^'^,  or  indirectly,  "  more  than  8,ooo  "  members  of  the 
society,  and  was  the  fourth  which  had  taken  place  within  two 
years.  A  strike  thereupon  followed,  but  during  the  month  of 
January  the  men  opened  negotiations  with  the  masters  and 
submitted  a  proposal,  which  was  however  rejected. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  again,  rumours  began  to  spread 
of  fresh  negotiations.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  passing,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  district  had  not  as  yet  been  formally  put  upon 
the  "strike  allowance,"  as  it  is  termed,  by  the  council  of  the 
society,  the  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  rested 
entirely  with  the  workmen  immediately  concerned,  and  the  council 
could  only  act  "  upon  special  invitation "  instead  of  taking 
complete  control  over  the  matter,  as  it  would  have  done  supposing 
the  district  had  already  been  receiving  "strike  allowance."*  The 
men,  indeed,  were  apparently  beginning  to  suffer  "considerable" 
pecuniary  distress,  and  their  committee  issued  a  circular  appealing 

»  Cf.  "  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,"  19th  March,  1886. 

♦  (7/.  "  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,"  1st  February,  1886;  "Newcastle  Daily 
"  Leader,"  1st  February,  1886. 
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for  "  sympathy  and  support  "  to  the  various  trade  societies  in  the 
district.  In  this  circular  they  were  careful  to  draw  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  offered  a  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  to  the  employers  before  making  any  appeal  for  pecuniary 
aid.*  A  mass  meeting  of  men  representing  the  different  lodges  of 
the  society  on  Tyne-side,  and  numbering  some  700  or  800,  was 
held  at  Wallsend  on  the  1st  of  February;®  and  though  the  pro- 
ceedings were  private,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  reduction  of  wages  was  thoroughly  discussed. 
On  5th  February'  a  meeting  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  shipbuilders 
was  held  at  Sunderland,  and  a  deputation  from  the  Boiler- 
makers' society— comprising  four  representatives  from  the  Tyne 
and  four  from  the  Wear,  together  with  two  "delegates" — 
was  present.  The  views  of  the  opposing  parties  were  inter- 
changed and  their  relative  position  explained.  The  deputation 
then  withdrew,  and  on  being  readmitted  was  informed  that  the 
employers  were  "  prepared  to  take  into  favourable  consideration 
"  any  modification  which  the  men"  might  "  propose  of  the  reduc- 
"  tion  already  notified."  A  strong  recommendation  was  offered  to 
the  effect  that  deputations  of  the  men  should  be  invested  with  full 
powers  to  ti-eat  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  for  a  meeting  on  the  following  Thursday  to 
receive  the  reply  to  the  proposal  of  the  employers.  The 
deputation  met  that  evening  and  discussed  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  a  Newcastle  paper®  of  the  next  day  reported  that  they  were 
about  to  submit  a  proposal  to  the  various  districts  which  might 
bring  about  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  On  Saturday,  the  6th  of 
February,  the  first  distribution  of  "strike-money"  took  place  at 
Sunderland  at  the  different  lodges  ;  for  the  executive  of  the  society 
had  granted  a  sum  of  5,000/.  for  that  purpose  to  be  distributed  in 
weekly  allowances  of  8.9.  a  man.^  On  10th  February,  the  evening 
before  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  employers,  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  men  was  held,  when  the  returns  from  the 
various  lodges  with  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the  employers 
were  received.'"  The  next  day  the  masters  met  the  deputation 
from  the  Boilermakers'  society,  and  were  informed"  that  not  only 
were  the  votes  of  the  men  opposed  to  any  reduction,  but  that  they 
also  refused  to  give  the  deputation  powers  of  negotiation.  Tlie 
employers  expressed  their  "  surprise  and  regret "  at  a  course  of 
action  which  "virtually  closed  the  door  to  negotiation;"  but, 
after  a  private  discussion,  they  themselves  offered  the  men  a 
modification  in  the  proposed  reduction,  reminding  them,  through 

»  Cf.  op.  cit.  6  Ibid.,  2nd  February.  188fi. 

^  Ibid.,  6t!i  February.  »  Cf.  op.  cit.  »  Cf  op  cit.,  8th  February. 

><»  Ibid.,  11th  February.  >'  Ibid.,  12th  February. 
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the  mouth  of  their  chairman,  that  for  their  part  they  had  adopted 
a  "  conciliatory  attitude  "  throughout  the  dispute,  that  they  had 
asked  the  representatives  of  the  men  "  to  meet  them  in  friendly 
"  conference  "  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  notice,  and  that  they  had 
requested  them  to  send  a  deputation  to  a  meeting  even  after  the 
men  had  passed  a  resolution  against  the  acceptance  of  "any 
"  reduction  whatever."  The  employers'  proposal  was  again 
submitted  in  the  usual  way  to  the  various  lodges  ;  and  it  seems, 
that,  while  some  of  the  lodges  were  opposed  to  any  reduction, 
others — and  more  especially  those  on  the  Wear — were  anxious  to 
come  to  terms. ^^  On  the  18th  the  masters  again  met  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men,  who  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  reduction 
indeed,  but  not  of  the  same  amount  as  that  demanded  by  the 
masters.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  and  ultimately  the  masters, 
without  accepting  the  proposal,  made  a  further  modification  in 
their  terms. ^^  Finally,  after  some  further  negotiation,  the  dispute 
was  settled  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

B  (i).  The  history  of  this  dispute  is  not  without  its  hopeful 
signs,  although  we  cannot  but  echo  the  words  of  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Boilermakers'  society,  when  he  states,  in  his 
monthly  report  for  March,  that  it  was  "  a  pity  that  the  compromise 
"  was  not  come  to  before  these  weeks  were  spent  in  idleness."^* 
What  we  have  to  remember  is  that  it  is  something  gained  to 
mitigate  the  bitterness  of  these  conflicts ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  a  comparison  were  instituted  between  the  history  of 
such  a  strike  as  this,  and  the  history  of  the  strikes  of  some  thirty 
or  forty,  perhaps  even  some  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  there  would 
be  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  a  considerable  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  nature  of  these  conflicts,  and  that  many  of  their 
old  barbarous  accessories  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Knight  himself 
remarks  in  the  report  to  which  previous  reference  has  been  made, 
that  "  of  this  strike  or  lock-out,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  it 
"  must  be  said  that  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  most  excellent 
"  spirit  possible  on  both  sides.  There  has  been  little  recrimination. 
"  There  has  been  no  violence." 

Nor  is  this  statement  by  any  means  exaggerated.  From  both 
sides  we  have  an  expression  of  reluctance  at  the  occurrence  of 
the  dispute.  To  quote  Mr.  Knight  again,  he  states  that  "  these 
"  violent  stoppages  may  be  necessary,  but  they  are  the  wars  of 
"  the  industrial  world,  and  should  never  be  lightly  resorted  to." 
And  in  his  annual  report  for   1885,^^  he  notices  the  fact,   that 

"  Cf.  "Newcastle  Daily  Clironicle,"  18th  February. 
"   Cf.  "Newcastle  Daily  Leader,"  19th  February. 
"   Cf.  "  Newcastle  Daily  Clironicle,"  19th  March. 

'^  Cf.  Annual  Report  for  1885  of  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and 
Iron  Shipbuilders,  p.  xi.- 
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3,593/.  has  been  spent  during  the  year  on  disputes,  and  while 
declaring  that  "  these  civil  wars  are  necessary  evils  sometimes," 
he  adds,  "  we  are  always  favourable  to  peace  with  honour."  On 
the  part  of  the  masters  we  have  the  statement  made  by  their 
chairman  at  the  meeting  of  11th  February,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  throughout  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
they  again  and  again  express  a  desire  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

On  both  sides  again  there  is  evidence  of  a  wish  to  be  accurate 
in  the  statements  made  and  the  contentions  put  forward.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  dispute  a  letter  appeared  from  Mr.  Knight 
in  the  "Newcastle  Daily  Leader  "  of  17th  February,  with  reference 
to  an  extract  from  his  monthly  report  for  February,  which  had 
been  published  in  that  paper,  and  contained  an  assertion  which  he 
had  since  discovered  to  be  incomplete,  and  therefore  to  reflect 
unfairly  upon  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  a  certain  ship- 
building firm.  In  this  letter  he  asks  to  be  allowed  to  supplement 
the  former  statement,  "as,"  he  says  "  we  should  be  very  sorry  to 
say  anything,  or  make  a  partial  statement,  that  might  in  the 
"  slightest  degree  reflect  unjustly  on  the  ofiicials  of  the  firm  at 
"  Elswick."  The  masters  in  like  manner  are  reported  by  the  "  New- 
"  castle  Daily  Leader "  of  19th  February  to  have  expressed  a 
willingness,  at  a  meeting  of  masters  and  representative  men,  "  to 
"  allow  any  chartered  accountants,  mutually  agreed  on,  to  inspect 
"  their  wages-books  and  verify  "  the  "  averages  "  v^^hich  they  had 
put  forward  at  a  similar  meeting  on  the  11th. 

(ii).  Of  course  in  all  such  disputes  we  must  expect  to  find 
irritation  and  friction  on  either  side.  The  fact  cannot  be  disguised 
that  in  such  a  dispute  as  this  we  have  an  industrial  war ;  and  it  is 
because  these  contests,  like  wars,  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
engender  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  to  stereotype  an  attitude  of 
mutual  hostility,  that  they  are  to  be  so  deeply  regretted.  Mr.  Knight's 
monthly  report  for  March,  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred 
before,  supplies  a  very  apt  illustration  of  this  point.  In  reading 
his  account  of  the  dispute,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  again 
and  again  of  the  analogy  between  a  strike  and  a  war.  We  have, 
first,  looking  at  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view,  the  formal 
declaration  of  war,  in  the  notice  of  reduction  issued  by  the 
employers.  Then  follows  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  either  side. 
"  The  employers  from  the  outset  had  circumstances  considerably  in 
"  their  favour,  so  far  as  mere  fighting  went.  Work  was  not  very 
•'  plentiful.  The  most  important  work  was  work  that  could  wait, 
"  and  in  the  chief  contracts  strikes  were  provided  for.  The 
"  stoppage  to  them  caused  little  inconvenience,  and  when  it  was 
"  over  work  would  be  all   the   brisker They   had    the 
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"  strongest  battalions,  they  had  hunger  on  their  side."  Then 
he  examines  the  position  of  his  own  side.  "  The  members,  on  the 
"  other  hand,  had  all  the  prevailing  circumstances  against  them. 
"  An  exceedingly  large  number  are  without  employment  of  any  sort. 
"  Many  families  are  without  food.  The  season  has  been  painfully 
"  severe,  and  all  funds  available  for  support  have  been  strained  to 
"  the  utmost."  And  then  after  remarking  that  "it  was  inevitable 
"  that  there  should  be  a  compromise  in  the  end,  unless  the  men 
"  were  to  yield  the  whole,"  he  states  the  essence  of  the  matter  in  a 
single  sentence.  "They  have  made  a  very  gallant  stand,  looked  at 
"  purely  as  a  stand  for  better  terms,  and  they  have  ivon  half  the 
"  battle."^^  Here  then  we  have  a  description  of  an  industrial  war, 
and  we  may  expect  to  find  evils  somewhat  analogous  to  the  evils  of 
war  resulting  therefrom. 

(a)  Now  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  up  a  lengthy  catalogue  of 
the  possible  evils  occasioned  by  these  conflicts.  It  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  calculate  on  the  one  side  the  sum  which  these  strikes 
entail  in  the  loss  of  wages  during  the  stoppage  of  work,  and  on  the 
other  the  sum  gained  in  the  shape  of  an  increase,  or  a  prevention  of 
a  reduction,  of  wages ;  to  construct  an  imaginary  balance  sheet ;  to 
prove  incontestably  that  the  former  of  these  two  sums  is  very  much 
larger  than  the  other,  and  then  to  throw  this  in  the  teeth  of  the 
workmen,  and  to  point  out  in  a  manner  forcible  rather  than 
persuasive,  the  unmistakable  error  of  their  ways. 

But  such  a  balance  sheet  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  difiicult 
to  arrive  with  even  approximate  accuracy,  at  an  estimate  of  either 
side  of  the  account.  To  the  loss  of  wages  we  have  to  add  the 
possibility  of  falling  into  debt,  which  it  may  take  a  lifetime  to 
redeem ;  the  departure  it  may  be  of  trade  from  the  district,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  the  permanent  curtailment  of  employment ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  abiding  injury  inflicted  upon 
body,  mind,  and  character,  by  irregular  habits,  and,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, irregular  meals.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  there 
are  moral  considerations  which  do  not  admit  of  reduction  to  a 
pecuniary  standard,  and  a  workman  of  the  north  of  England  once 
remai'ked  to  me,  that  he  thonght  that  any  of  the  privations  he 
might  have  endured  during  the  famous  Nine-hours'  strike,  were 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  advantages  of  the  increased 
leisure  and  independence  he  had  since  enjoyed. 

From  a  strictly  economic  point  of  view  again,  it  is  now 
generally  allowed  that  it  is  dangerous  to  conclude  that  a  strike  is 
in  all  cases  prejudicial  even  to  the  permanent  economic  interests 
of  the  workmen.  For  the  increased  efficiency  of  labour  due  to 
better  health,  to  better  education,  to  better  character,  may  con- 
'•  The  italics  are  my  ov/n. 
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ceivably  compensate  for  the  diminution  of  the  working  liours  of  a 
day,  or  for  increased  wages,  or  for  temporary  stoppage  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  the  growth  of  that  capital  which  is  so  necessary  to 
industry  may  depend  upon  the  willingness  to  save,  not  merely  of 
employers — who  indeed  may  conceivably  habituate  themselves  to  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  and  to  smaller  profits — but  also  of  workmen, 
who  may  find  in  their  larger  wages  at  once  greater  ability  and 
greater  inducement  to  save.  Here  then  also  there  are  moral 
elements  which  baffle  exact  calculation.  The  one  thing  which 
does  seem  certain  is  this,  that  an  industrial  conflict,  like  a  war 
between  nations,  does  leave  behind  feelings  of  bitterness,  and  does 
by  its  very  nature  prevent  the  growth  of  harmonious  and  amicable 
relations.  These  are  certain  calamities  and  indisputable  evils. 
And  hence,  if  there  is  to  be  war,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
there  should  also  be  negotiation. 

In  these  negotiations,  indeed,  we  must  expect  to  find  some 
irregularity  of  working,  and  to  see  some  irritation  displayed.  For 
we  must  remember  that  in  such  cases  as  that  we  have  just 
described,  the  negotiation  is  negotiation  between  two  disputants 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  a  fray  where  vital  interests  are  at 
stake ;  who  have  probably  not  a  little  soreness  of  feeling  towards 
one  another ;  who  in  all  likelihood  are  suffering  pecuniary  injury 
from  the  conflict,  and  who  are  not  habituated,  as  they  would  be 
were  there  a  regular  board  of  conciliation,  or  traditional  method  of 
arbitration  recognised  in  the  industry,  to  meet  one  another  round 
the  same  table,  and  to  adjust  their  differences  by  formal  argument 
or  mutual  concession.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  common  basis  from 
which  to  start ;  and  the  matter  is  rather  to  be  settled  by  the 
estimate  which  either  side  forms  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
its  opponents  and  itself.  Nor,  be  it  noticed,  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  economic  standard  which  can  be  called  into  requisition  in  such 
disputes,  for  as  Professor  Sidgwick"  has  pointed  out,  where  two 
combinations  meet  one  another,  political  economy  is  perforce 
silenced.  Each  side  then  is  determined  to  secure  all  it  can  ;  each 
side  is  naturally  suspicious  of  the  attitude  of  the  other.  The 
hopeful  sign  is  this,  that  the  parties  are  willing  to  meet  one 
another,  and  that  they  are  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  settlement. 

(|S)  And  here  we  must  in  the  last  place  notice  a  point  to  which 
we  shall  again  have  to  draw  attention  when  we  consider  other 
forms  of  conciliation.  It  is  of  little  use  for  negotiations  to  be 
commenced  unless  the  negotiators  are  invested  with  plenipotentiary 
authority,  or  are  at  any  rate  the  accredited  representatives  of  the 
opposing  forces.     In  the  shipbuilding  strike  which  we  have  just 

"  Cf.  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  II,  X,  1,  p.  349,  foot  note; 
2,  p.  355. 
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examined,  tliere  was  one  fact  of  a  verj  melancholy  character  which 
could  not  but  impress  itself  forcibly  upon  the  mind  of  the  observer. 
The  labourers  in  the  shipbuilding  yards,  the  "helpers  "  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  strike,  and  yet  with  the 
suspension  of  industry  they  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  resources  on  which  they  could  fall 
back  were  far  more  slender  than  those  of  the  skilled  workmen.  A 
system  is  in  vogue,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  yards  on  the  Tyne 
and  the  Wear,  by  which  the  "  platers,"  &c.,  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
and  the  "  helpers  "  by  the  time.^®  And  thus  during  the  halcyon 
days  of  prosperity  in  the  shipbuilding  trade — and  even  in  brisk 
times  we  must  remember  the  average  working  days  in  a  week  do 
not  seem  to  be  more  than  four — the  platers  might  earn  high  wages, 
and  yet  the  helpers  might  derive  little  benefit.  For  the  platers 
working  by  the  piece,  might  stay  away  from  the  yards  during 
some  days  of  the  week,  trusting  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  by 
extra-hard  work  upon  the  remaining  days,  but  the  helpers  would 
lose  their  time-wages  during*  the  days  when  the  platers  were  idle, 
and  would  have  to  take  their  share  of  the  high  pressure  speed  on 
the  other  days.  An  attempt  was  made  some  few  years  ago  by 
a  Mr.  Lynch,  who  was  himself  at  one  time  a  labourer  in  the 
yards,  to  organise  a  union  among  "  the  helpers,"  and  to  obtain  an 
alteration  of  the  system ;  but  the  attempt  had  only  a  temporary 
success,  partly,  it  seems,  from  the  natural  want  of  cohesion  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  unskilled  labourers,  and  partly  also  it  is  to 
be  feared  through  the  opposition  of  the  members  of  the  Boiler- 
makers' Society,  and  the  importation  of  labourers  from  outside  to 
take  the  places  of  the  recalcitrant  helpers.''  And  so,  when  the 
time  of  the  strike  came,  the  helpers  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, with  little,  if  any,  resources  to  meet  the  distress  by  wliich 
they  were  confronted ;  and  to  add  to  the  hardness  of  their  position, 
they  were  apparently  deemed  ineligible  for  relief  from  the  general 
distress  fund  set  on  foot  during  the  winter  in  the  city  of  New- 
castle, because  they  were  regarded  as  concerned  in  the  strike."" 
In  one  district,  however,  at  least,  they  organised  a  committee,  and 
appealed  to  the  public  for  pecuniary  aid.  But  the  fact  which  is 
so  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  is  this,  that  during  all  the 
negotiations  between  the  shipbuilders  and  the  members  of  the 
Boilermakers'  Society,  the  helpers  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
unrepresented.  Had  they  possessed  an  organisation  they  could 
hardly  have  been  placed  in  this  melancholy  position. 

'"   Cf.  "Industrial  Remuneration  Conference  Report,"  pp.  114 — 118,  paper  on 
Skilled  and  Unskilled  Labour  in  tlie  Sliiplmildin^  Trade,  by  J.  Lynch. 

'*  Cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  117   and   118.     Tlii.s  account  is  also  baseil  in  part  upon  a 
personal  interview  with  Mr.  Lynch. 

,  "^  Cf.  "  Newcastle  Daily  Leader,"  1st,  2nd,  6tb,  and  8th  February,  1886. 
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It  is  in  tliis  way,  moreover,  that  increased  organisation  seems 
to  have  paved  the  way  for  increased  harmony.  A  manufacturer  of 
the  north  of  England  informed  me^^  that,  although  he  was  not 
expressing  the  opinions  of  his  class,  yet  he  personally  thought 
that  employers  had  reason  to  be  thankful  to  trades  unions.  He 
was  not  alluding,  indeed,  to  the  small  unions,  but  to  the  large 
well-organised  unions.  For  now,  when  disputes  occurred,  in  small 
matters  as  in  great,  employers  had  not  to  deal  with  a  large  body 
of  men  of  conflicting  views,  and  to  fear  that,  when  they  had 
arranged  a  settlement  with  some  members  of  the  body,  they  might 
find  themselves  still  in  conflict  with  others.  But  they  now  had  the 
advantage  of  meeting  a  few  representatives,  and  they  knew  that 
if  they  could  arrive  at  a  settlement  with  them,  their  difficulties 
would  be  over  for  the  time. 

And  there  are  collateral  advantages  attaching  to  this.  In  a 
large  well  organised  union  it  is  probable  that  the  best  men  will 
come  to  the  front,  and  that  they  will  bring  the  calmest  heads  and 
the  widest  experience — and  withal  a  natural  anxiety  to  relieve  the 
strain  occasioned  by  a  dispute  to  the  funds  of  the  society — to  bear 
on  the  negotiations  into  which  they  enter.  It  may  be,  indeed,  and 
sometimes  is,  the  case,  that  under  the  thoroughly  democratic  con- 
stitution which  is  characteristic  of  most  trades  unions — with  the 
habitual  reference  of  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  whole 
body — the  advice  of  the  officials  may  be  overborne  by  an  impulse 
of  prejudice  or  passion.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
opinions  of  the  officials  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  likely  to  have 
considei'able  weight,  and  that  the  course  of  the  negotiations  will, 
in  all  probability,  run  more  smoothly  when  the  employers  meet  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  representatives  on  each  occasion. 
The  employers  on  their  part,  even  if  they  are  not  regularly  com- 
bined together  into  an  association,  are  generally,  in  comparison 
with  the  men,  so  few  in  number,  that  they  can  readily  unite 
together  in  such  an  emergency  as  a  strike. 

It  may  then  perhaps  be  the  case  that  the  "principle  of  degene- 
"  ration,"  by  which,  according  to  Jevons,^^  associations  of  men 
are  subject  to  a  tendency  to  fall  away  from  their  original  purpose, 
may,  in  the  case  of  trades  unions,  assume  this  pacific  foi^m.  It 
may  be  that,  as  they  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  education 
of  the  workman,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  by  acquainting 
him  with  some  of  the  conditions  of  business  and  teaching  him  the 
responsibilities  'of  official  position  ;  as  they  have  developed  their 
function  as  friendly  societies  (a  function,  be  it  remembered,  which 

"^^   Cf.  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  for  a  similar 
testimony  from  a  shipbuikler  on  the  Clyde.     Q.  12018. 

•,2  (jj-^  ..rjL>i,e  sj..^te  in  Relation  to  Labour,"  by  W,  S.  Jevon3,.pp.  124—127. 
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Avas  originally  in  some  sense  forced  upon  tlieni  in  order  to  escape 
the  disabilities  of  the  law),  and  developed  it  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  now  occupies  the  most  prominent  position  in  their  expenditure, 
so  that,  in  the  years  1876-80,'^  1,393,466/.  was  spent  on  benefit 
purposes  by  seven  of  the  most  representative  unions,  as  compared 
with  158,361/.  on  strikes;  so  in  the  future  they  may  be  chiefly 
known  as  the  confessed  promoters  of  peace.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,"^  speaking  at  the  Trades  Union  Congress  of  1883,  has 
called  attention  to  a  significant  passage  in  the  report  of  the 
parliamentary  committee  for  that  year :  "  The  measure  of  value  of 
"  a  strong  Union  lies  not  so  much  in  the  conduct  of  successful 
"  strikes,  as  it  does  in  the  number  of  disputes  its  moral  strength 
"  prevents." 

III. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  what  we  have 
distinguished  as  the  second  stage  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes.  The  uncertainty  and  friction  which  must 
almost  of  necessity  attach  to  such  occasional  and  irregular  negoti- 
ations as  those  we  have  described  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
building industry  of  the  north,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  parties  are  not  accustomed  to  meet  one  another  round  a 
common  table,  and  that  they  therefore  come  to  the  negotiations 
with  a  natural  suspicion  of  each  other's  attitude  and  arguments. 
But  if  there  is  a  regular  board  of  conciliation  in  existence  in  the 
trade,  or  even  if  there  has  grown  up  a  traditional  habit  of  referring 
disputes  to  arbitration,  then  a  presumption  is  established  in  favour 
of  mutual  concession  or  peaceful  argument  in  lieu  of  a  resort  to 
actual  force.  There  is  an  organised  machinery  in  existence,  and 
there  is  a  habit,  which  may  become  almost  instinctive,  of  using 
this  machinery.  The  two  parties  are  accustomed  to  meet  one 
another,  and  to  endeavour  to  opjDOse  argument  to  argument  rather 
than  force  to  force ;  and  they  can  scarcely  pui-sue  this  practice 
without  learning  to  recognise  the  difficulties  which  either  side  may 
have  to  confront,  and  without  entering,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
into  the  position  of  their  opponents. 

A.  The  board  of  conciliation  and  arbiti'ation  in  the  manufac- 
tured iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England,  which  we  propose  to 
take  as  the  typical  instance  of  this  second  stage,  has  now  been  in 

23  C/.  " Contemporary  Review,"  September,  188.3;  "The  Work  of  Trade 
"  Unions,"  by  G.  Howell.  On  one  day  during  the  winter  of  1885-8fi,  the  Nor- 
thumberland Miners' Association  distributed  3,561/  in  relief  to  8,398  miners  in 
thirty  eollieries.      Cf.  "  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,"  8th  March,  1886. 

"  Cy.  "Contemporary  Review,"  October,  1883.  "The  Progress  of  Labour." 
by  F.  Harrison.  Cf.  also  "Trade  Unions,"  by  W.  Trant,  pp.  100 — lOG,  and 
Typographical  Association's  Rules  IV,  XVIi,  XVlll. 
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existence  for  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Crompton"' 
has  drawn  very  marked  attention  to  its  formation  and  wo)'king. 
He  maintains  that  there  is  no  portion  of  industrial  history  which 
is  more  interesting  than  the  improvement  eifected  in  the  relations 
of  masters  and  men  in  the  manufactiired  iron  trade  of  the  north 
of  England.  For  here  there  have  been  most  exceptional  diflBculties 
to  overcome. 

(i).  In  the  first  place  the  trade  itself  has  been  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuation.  Mr.  Spence  Watson,  who  has  sat  as 
arbitrator  on  four  occasions,  and  has  given  a  succinct  but  exhaus- 
tive account  of  the  history  of  the  board  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Barnsley  Chamber  of  Commerce,"*  writes  that  since  the  formation 
of  the  board  "it  has  been  tested  in  every  way.  Prices  have  gone 
"  up  to  their  highest  point  and  down  to  their  lowest.  There  have 
"  been  '  booms  '  and  intense  depressions.  Demand  has  far  exceeded 
"  supply,  and  has  died  away."  The  shorthand  writer's  reports*' 
of  proceedings  at  the  different  arbiti-ations  supply  abundant  con- 
firmation of  this,  and  in  the  employers'  rejoinder,"®  before  Sir 
Joseph  Pease,  in  November,  1882,  we  find  the  significant  assertion 
that  "  anticipations  in  connection  with  the  iron  trade  are  always 
"■  doubtful,  and  the  foresight  of  the  most  experienced  is  of  little 
"  real  use."  The  following  table,  which  illustrates  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  of  wages  and  of  arbitration  in  the  trade,  proves 
that  this  language  is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  and  we  may  fairly 
say  that  the  board  of  conciliation  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade 
of  the  north  of  England  has  had  as  serious  difficulties  to  confront 
in  the  way  of  changes  in  the  conditions  of  industry  as  could  well 
be  imagined  : — 

^'   Cf.  "  Industrial  Conciliation,"  p.  49. 

^°  Cf.  Lecture  on  Boards  of  Arbitrati(Mi  and  Conciliation  and  Sliding  Scales,  liy 
R.  Spence  Watson.  Extracted  from  the  "  Barnsley  Chronicle  "  of  20th  March, 
188fi. 

2"  As  frequent  reference  will  have  to  be  made  to  these  reports,  it  will  abbre- 
viate the  notes  to  distinguish  and  refer  to  them  by  numbers  as  below : — 

I.  Arbitration  before  Mr.  Dale  in  July,  1877. 
II.  „  Shaw-Lefevre  in  December,  1878. 

III.  „  Dale  in  August  and  October,  1879. 

IV.  „  J.  W.  Pease  in  April,  1882. 

V.  „  Sir  J.  W.  Pease  in  November,  1882. 

VI.  „  Mr.  Spence  VS'^atson  in  January,  188i. 

VII.  „                                     „                  April,  1884. 

VIII.  „                                     „                  November,  1884. 

IX.  „                                   „                 October,  1885. 

All  these  reports  are  printed  and  published  at  the  Ironworkers'  Association  Office, 
(Jrange  Road,  Darlington,  and  I   have   to  thank   the   secretary  of  the  association, 
Mr.  Edward  Trow,  fur  kindly  supplying  me  with  copies. 
'-«  Cf.  V,  7. 
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Date 

of 

Settlement. 


1869* 

May,  1869... 
Jan.,  1870... 
Feb.  6,1871 
.July  35, 1871 

Oct.  17,1871 

Oct.,  1871 ... 
July  22, 1872 


April,  1873 


Oct.,  1873.. 


Dec.  19, 1873 


April  10,1 874 


1874^1 


July  15, 1875 

Jan.  18, 187G 
.\ug,2,1877 

.\prill3,1878 


Occasion  and  Nature 

of  the 
Wa^es  Settlement. 


Mr.  R.  Kettle's  award  

.Mr.  T.  Hughes'  award 

Mr.  T.  Hughes'  award^    

Mr.  T.  Hughes' award  (in  London). 
Workmen  claim  advance 

Employers  sive  5  per  cent,  advance 
on  condition  of  acceptance  of 
sliding  scale 

Slidins  scale  arranged  by  Mr.  D. 
Dale" 

The  figures  fur  the  three  months 
ending  May  SI,  1872,  gave  an 
advance  of  7I  per  cent.;  but  a 
few  days  after  an  advance  of 
20  per  cent,  was  given  to  the 
men  in  Staffordshire,  and  tliis 
created  dissatisfaction  in  the 
>'orth  of  England.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  the  employers  gave 
an  advance,  in  addition  to  the 
75  per  cent.,  of  12^  per  cent  , 
thus  equahsing  the  rates  with 
those  in  Staffordshire  '^ 

Mr.  R.  Kettle's  award  at  Salt- 
burn  1^ 

Mr.  K  Kettle's  award  at  Durham. 
Employers  claim  reduction  of 
125  per  cent. 

Conference  of  employers  and  men 
from  north  of  Enghmd  and 
StaCFordstiire  at  Birmingham, 
and  mutual  reduction  of  75  per 
cent.19 

Meeting  of  the  same  at  York,  and 
reduction  of  10  per  cent.,  agreed 
upon,  after  wliicli  Derby  shding 
scale  to  come  into  operation  '-^ 

Derby  sliding  scale    


Mutual  arrangement  at  Darling- 
ton between  empltiyers  and 
men  of  north  of  England  23 

.Messrs.  Wilhanis  and  Mundella's 
award  ^-^ 

Mr.  Dale's  award  at  Darlington. 
Employers  claim  10  per  cent, 
reduction 


Mr.  Dale's  award  ^7 


Duration 
of  Settlement. 


Jan. — April  inclusive 
May — Dec.  inclusive 

1870  

Jan.  1— June  30, 1871 
From  July  1, 1871  ... 

Until  March  31, 1872 


For  3  months  endinj 
June  30,  1872 

To  March  31, 1873  . 


To  Sept.  30,  1873., 
Till  end  of  1873  . 


Jan.3— ApriU,  1874 


April  4— July  4, 1874 


For  3  montlis  endin 
Sept.  30,  1874  ..., 
Dec.  31,  1874  ..., 
March  31,  1875  , 
June  .30,  1875  .... 

Till  end  of  1875  .... 


Jan.  17— Aug.  17, 1874 
TiUDec.  31, 1877"... 


Average 

Selling  Price 

of 

Iron.i 


£  s.    d. 

6  II    3= 

7  -  II  25' 
7-88 

7    z   0-251 


7  16    6  15" 

8  II    682 


II  19    3-631 


II  15    8-42 


II  18    338 


10  18  11-7825 

9  19  I  oS 

9  I  513 

8  14  3-09 

8  3  123 


7  10    4  09 
6  17     1-43 

6    7    4-01 


.Amount 

over 
Shillings 

for 
Pounds  2 


s.    d. 
1     9 


2    6'i 


-  9 

-  9 

1  62'5 

1  3 


Wages 

Ar- 
ranged 3 

(Long 
Weight). 


8  6 

9  6 
9  - 
9  6 


13    3 
13    3 

12    6 


9    - 


8    3 


7    6 


c2 
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Settle- 
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Pounds, 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Per  cm. 

17 

JMn.l3,lb7t> 
Sept.18,1879 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  award  at  Dar- 
lington.    Employers  claim  re- 
duction of  5  per  cent.28 

Mr.  Dale's  award  in  the  matter  of 
a  special  claim  for  reduction  of 
15  per  cent,  in  tlie  wages  of 
slnnglers,  rollers,  heaters,  and 
shearmen  29 

For   2   ninnths,   and 
thencefiirtli  subject 
to  1  month's  notice 

6 

5-37 

1 

- 

7 

- 

-   5 

18 

^ept.  18,1879 

Mr.  Dale's  award  at  Darlington. 
Employers  claim  reduction  of 
5  per  cent.so 

Till  December  21,  and 
then  subject  to  1 
month's  notice 

5 

1 

7-41 

1 

6 

7 

= 

19 

Dec.  22, 18:9 

Employers    concede    advance   of 
134  per  cent.32a 

Till  May  1, 1880  

5 

5 

_32b 

3 

- 

8 

3 

-1-124 

20 

Dec.  22, 1879 

Sliding  scale  fixed  bv  award  of 

For  3  months  ending 

Mr.    Dale   (April  23,  1880)  nn 

July  31,  188U    

6 

2 

11-45'' 

6 

7 

9 

-  .5 

basis  of  \s.  6d.  over  shillings 

Oct.  31,  18hO    

6 

10 

8-90 

6 

8 

+  --'-1 

for  pounds.31    Sliding  scale  was 

Jan.  31,  1881    

6 

8 

O'OI 

6 

8 

- 

= 

to  last  for  two  years,  May  1, 

April  30,  ls81  

6 

4 

396 

6 

7 

9 

-  2| 

1880— May  1, 1882 

July  31,  1881    

6 

3 

745 

6 

7 

9 

= 

Oct.  31,  1S81    

6 

2 

1-74 

6 

7 

6 

o\ 

Jan.  31,  1882    

5 

19 

8-04 

6 

7 

6 

= 

April  30,  18«2  

5 

18 

iri8 

6 

7 

6 

= 

21 

Feb.  6, 1882 

At  meeting  of  Board  by  mutual 
arrangement.     Advance  of  7^ 
per  cent,  conceded  ^ 

Till  Apiil  29,  1883   ... 

5 

18 

ii-i8 

2 

33+ 

S 

3 

+  7i 

.\pnl29,1882 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pease's  award  at  Mid- 
dlesbrough.35     Workmen  claim 
advance   of    7J   per    cent,    for 
current  quarter,  and  arbitrator 
is  empowered  to  settle  wages 
from  May  1  to  October  28, 1882. 
lie  awarded : — 

Till  Oct.  38, 1882 

6 

11-23 

_32c 

May  1— July  31,  1882.     No 

May  1— July  31, 1882 

— 

- 

8 

3 

= 

alteratiiin' 

August    1 — September    16. 

Aug.  1— Sept.  16,188-: 

6 

6 

11-97 

- 

- 

8 

6 

+   2i 

Zi  Iter  cent,  advance 

September  16— October  28. 

Sept.  16-Oct.  28,1 882 

- 

- 

8 

9 

+  2i 

zi  per  cent,  advance 

23 

Nov.  23,1882 

Sir  J.  W.  Pease's  award  at  Mkl- 
dlesbroujih.      Workmen    claim 
advance   of  74   per   cent.,  and 
employers  a  reduction  of  74  per 
cent. 

Till  last  Saturday  in 
lebruary,  1883,  and 
then   subject    to   1 
mouth's  notice 

6 

8 

6-49 

1 

93c 

8 

3 

-  5 

24 

Mar.  19,188-. 

Durham  agreement  between  mas- 
ter and  men,  by  which  existin": 
rates  of  wages  were  continued 
until  September  29,  and  then  a 
sliding  scale  was  to  come  into 
force  similar  to  the  former  one 

Till  Sept.  29, 1883   ... 

6 

6 

2 

8 

3 

25 

Nfar.  19,188:! 

Sliding  scale  as  above'*'?    

For  2  months  ending's 

Nov.  30,  1883   ...\.. 

6 

2 

4-08^9 

1 

6 

7 

6 

-  7-^ 

Jan.  31,  1883    

6 

- 

666 

1 

6 

7 

6 

= 

26 

Jan.  24, 1884 

Mr.    K.    S.    Watson's    award    at 
Newcastle.      Employers   claim 
reduction  of  5  per  cent. 

For  3  months  ending 
March  29,  1884 

5 

17 

11-34 

1 

6" 

7 

640 

~ 

27 

April!  8,1884 

Mr.    R.    S.   Watson's    award    at 
Newc.'cstle.      Employers  claim 
redui;tion  of  10  per  cent. 

April    12— June   28, 
1884 

5 

13 

7-30 

1 

6-" 

7 

3 

-  2i 
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Scttle- 
:ncut. 


Date 

of 

Settlement. 


Juiie9,188i 


Dec.  1, 1884 


Oct.  28, 1885 


Occasion  and  Nature 

of  the 

Wages  Settlement. 


Mutual  arrangement  between  em- 
ployers and  men.*2  Kniployers 
claim  reduction  of  lo  per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Watson's  award  at 
Newcastle.  Kniployers  claim 
reduction  of  5  per  cent.,  and 
workmen  claim  advance  of  5 
per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Watson's  award  at 
Newcastle.**  Employers  claim 
reduction  of  7i  per  cent. 


Duration 
of  Settlement. 


For  3  months  to  Sep- 
tember 27,  1881 


Sept.  27— last  Satur- 
day in  Jan.,  1885 


For  3  months 


Average 

Selling  Price 

of 

Iron. 


£    «.    d. 
5    8  11-41 


5    I    8-57* 


4  17    775* 


Amount 

over 
Shillings 

for 
Pounds. 


i.    d. 
1     6*' 


1    9 


Wages 

Ar- 
ranged 
(Long 
Weight). 


d. 


6    9 


Per- 
centage 

of 
Advance 
or  Re- 
duction. 


Per  cut. 

-  n 


Notes  to  preceding  Table. 

I    The  average  selling  price  is  based  upon  the  prices  of  bars,  angles,  phites,  and  rails. 

-    The  custom  of  the  trade  is  to  pay  shillings  of  wages  (and  a  certain  amouut  over)  for  pounds  of  prices.    Cf.  II,  9. 

^  There  are  two  weights:  imperial  ton  =  2,240  lbs.,  and  long  weight  =  2,400  lbs.,  and  the  custom  in  the  tiade  was  to 
av  liy  long  weight;  and  even  when  in  18)9  they  were  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  pay  imperial  weight  (cf.  II,  1), 
111.  the  calculations  continued  to  be  based  upon  long  weight.     Cf.  VI,  4. 

'  Tills  v.as  the  year  in  which  the  Uoard  was  formed.  The  figures  from  this  time  to  January  18, 1876  (inclusive),  are 
asdi  partly  upon  the  figures  supplied  to  Mr.  Dale  as  arbitrator  in  July,  1877,  and  extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 
■f.  1 ,  18. 

^  The  average  selling  price  for  the  previous  yearly  period,  and  based  upon  the  statements  of  orders  upon  the  books, 
ml  the  prices  to  be  realised  from  them.  These  returns  were  not  subjected  to  verification  by  an  accountant  until 
cljiuary,  1872.     Cf.  I,  11,15. 

8    5  per  cent,  advance  in  other  tonnage  rates  =  6d.  per  ton  on  puddling.    Cf.  II,  10 ;  VI,  3. 

"     Cf.  I,  15. 

8  Prices  on  books,  but  the  award,  according  to  the  men  {cf.  II,  7),  was  really  based  on  the  prices  quoted  in  the  "Iron 
and  Coal  Trades  Review,"  which  averaged  61.  i2s.  6d. 

^     Airainst  this  award  the  men  protested.     Cf.  Ill,  20. 

w    <:y".  II,  7. 

1'     (f.  statement  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease's  award.     IV,  24. 

12  The  principle  was  now  adopted  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  in  accordance  with  the  returns  of  selling  prices  in  the 
past.     Cf  11,7- 

13  The  wages  for  the  ensuing  quarter  were  to  be  based  upon  tlie  selling  prices  of  the  preceding  quarter. 
1*    The  returns  of  Mr.  Wiiterhouse,  the  acconntant  to  the  Board,  here  begin.     These  are  the  figures  for  the  three 

months  ending  February  28,  1872,  and  are  obtained  by  examination  of  the  employers'  hooks  according  to  a  method  fully 
described  liclow.     Cf.  VI,  7. 

15  C/.  IV,  7. 

16  On  this  award  the  men  base  a  contention  that  as  wages  have  not  followed  prices  in  this  case  up  to  their  highest 
point,  so  tliey  ought  not  to  follow  them  down  to  their  lowest  point.     Cf.  IV,  7. 

1'     The  prices  were  also  placed  before  the  arliitiator  of  the  returns  up  to  September  30,  and  =  i  iL  izs.  5'99d.    Cf  IV,  7. 
18     =  signifies  that  no  alteration  was  made  by  the  arbitrator.     Cf.  IV,  7. 

w  A  basis  for  a  sliding  scale  for  the  two  districts  was  also  agreed  upon,  and  a  joint  committee  ajjpointed  to  arrange 
details.    Cy.  IV,  7. 

20  Meetings  of  the  joint  committee  were  held  at  Derby  and  London.  At  York  the  North  of  England  employers  at 
first  demanded  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  but  the  Midland  employers  sugijested  a  compromise  of  10  per  cent.     (  f.  I  V,  8. 

21  The  figures  from  this  point  to  December  31.  1881  (February  6,  1882),  are  based  partly  on  those  placed  beloie  the 
arbitrator  bv  the  employers  on  January  4,  1884  (cf.  VI,  3  and  4),  and  so  far  as  mere  accuracy  goes,  recognised  as  correct  by 
the  men.     Cf.  VI,  4. 

22  Based  upon  the  prices  for  the  three  months  ending  May  31.    Obtained  in  a  manner  described  below.    Cf.  1, 11. 

*'^  At  a  meeting  at  Newcastle  on  Marcli  6,  1875,  the  North  of  England  employers  resolved  to  give  notice  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  scale  after  the  30th  of  June  following.  I,  18.  The  masters  saythis  was  necessitated  by  the  dicline 
of  the  iron  rail  trade.     I,  11. 

"  At  this  arbitration  a  single  umpire,  together  with  two  arbitrators,  was  appointed,  and  the  award  was  made  by  the 
arbitrators.  The  award  gave  treat  dissatisfaction  to  the  men,  and  they  claimed  that  a  new  principle  was  introduced, 
».«.,  that  the  decision  wa"  based  on  the  depression  of  trade,  and  not  on  the  selling  prices.     Cf.  1,6;  I,  17;  VI,  II. 

^    And  thenceforward  subject  to  three  months'  notice  of  alteration. 

^    It  seems  to  have  lieen  aliout  this  figure,  and  to  have  risen  to  is  <)d  and  2*.     Cf.  VI,  5. 

*^    The  men  contend  that  this  award  was  not  based  upon  selling  prices.    II,  6. 

28  The  men  contend  that  the  words  of  the  arbitrator  show  that  tlie  award  was  based  not  upon  selling  prices,  but  upon 
Staffordsliiie  rates.     Cf.  VI,  5.     Here  too  there  was  a  single  umpire  together  with  two  arhitrators.     VI.  11. 

29  Some  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  award,  and  Mr.  Dale  was  asked  his  opinion  upon  the 
matter  in  October.  At  this  meeting  the  nominal  I2|  per  cent  on  tlie  gross  earnings,  and  the  81  per  cent,  on  the  net 
eaminss,  was  modified  to  7i  per  cent.  (cf.  Ill,  21).  But  the  "helpers"  slill  objected,  and  Mr.  Dale  sat  as  arbitrator  in  a 
case  wliere  the  helpers  at  Cousett  were  specially  coucerued,  on  November  29,  1879,  and  a  further  modification  seems  to  have 
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been  maile  {rf.  IV,  19).    An  nnsnccessfnl  appeal  was  made  to  Mr.  Pale  on  TVovember  27, 1880,  and  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease  on 
April  15.  188i,  to  restore  tliis  special  recliictioii.     Cf  IV,  19  (=  32  infra). 

30  This  awaid  establislied  no  "permanent"  relation  between  selling  prices  and  wages  {cf.  Ill,  15). 

31  In  the  previous  negotiations  the  employers  offered  shillings  for  ponnds,  and  the  men  claimed  is.  M.  The 
employers  then  advanced  to  is.  %d.,  and  the  decision  between  this  and  is.  (xl.  as  the  basis  of  the  scale  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Dale,  who  fi.xed  it  at  1.9,  M.     Cf.  VI,  4  and  5. 

32  'I'liese  figures  are  for  the  qnarter  ending  Mareh  .31,  1880,  &c.,  and  so  on  thronghont  tbe  scale.     Cf.  VI,  8. 

32.x  Cf.  IV,  9.  Given  in  consideration  of  the  American  hnom,  and  in  anticipation,  and  to  induce  the  acceptance  of  the 
sliding  scale,  but  not  "justified"  by  actual  results.     IV,  11,  2-i:  VI,  10,  14-;  VII,  9, 

32i>   Cf.  VI,  13. 

sac  The  amount  of  shillings  for  pounds  would  apparently  be  for  No.  1  in  the  table  2^.;  2,  2^.  6d. ;  3,  zs.;  4,  zs.  6d.; 
9,  IS.  3(/. ;  10,  91/  ;  11,  6(/.  below  shillings  ;  22,  2s.  above  shillings,  2s.  3d  ,  zs.  Gd. ;  and  for  No.  29,  zs.  The  general  principle 
on  which  the  calculation  is  made  is  seeminsly  of  the  following  nature:  for  every  pound,  one  shilling;  for  every  quarter  of 
a  pound  {i.e ,  5s.),  a  quarter  of  a  shilling  {i.e.,  51I.)  Until  prices  have  reached"  the  half-crown,  coming  half  way  between 
the  5s.,  wages  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  $s.,  but  wlien  prices  have  passed  l)eyond  tlie  half-crown,  on  the 
succeeding  5.?.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  js.  (id.  over  shillinss  for  pounds,  5/.  would  aive  6s.  6d  ;  '<,!.  5s.,  ds.  qd. ;  5/.  los.,  "js. ; 
Si.  IS.  61.,  6s.  6d. ;  si-  ,^«.  6d.,  Ss.  ()d.     Cf.  IX  5.     Cf.  also  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry,"  by  J.  E.  C.  Muiiro,  p.  IW. 

33  The  men  were  dissatisfied  with  the  retnriis  of  prices  for  the  quarter  ending  December  "1,"1881,  and  some  of  them 
intimated  by  notice  to  the  employers  their  intention  of  stopping  work  after  January  .31,  1882.  The  Board  passed  « 
resolution  stating  that  immediate  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  question  of  wages,  but  that  all  must  continue  at  work. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  stoppage  actually  took  place,  and  a  demand  for  yj  per  cent,  advance  was  conceded  bv  the  Board 
on  February  6. 

3*  Cf.  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease's  award.    Cf.  IV,  23. 

35  cf.  29  stiprn.  A  strike  followed  this  award,  but  Mr.  (then  Sir)  J.  W.  Pease  was  again  selected  as  arbitrator  in 
November.     Cf.  V,  6.    The  award  was  partly  based  on  prospective  prices. 

36  Cf  VI,  6. 

37  Notice  was  given  on  November  22,  1883,  to  suspend  the  scale  on  December  29,  18S3. 

38  Prices  were  to  he  ascertained  every  two  instead  of  every  three  months.     Cf.  VII,  6. 

39  -  prices  for  the  two  months  ending  August  31,  18>S3. 

*o     C/:  VI,  6;  VII,  9.  «     f/-,  VII,4.  +2     C/.  VIII,  3. 

^  Cf  VIII,  8.  The  application  of  the  award  dated  from  October  1,  and  the  last  ascertainment  previous  was  for 
July— Aujjust,  and  =  $1.  35.  iioqd.,  but  the  arbitrator  had  also  before  him  the  September— October  retarna.     Cf.  IX,  10. 

*•*    The  question  of  a  sliding  scah^  had  been  discussed  since  the  last  arbitration.     IX,  4. 

"    CA  IX,  4.  *e    ^.  IX,  6  and  17.  *7    C;.  IS,  10. 

N.B. — For  the  compilation  of  this  table  I  ought  to  say  that  /am  solefij  responsible.  Errors  of  detail  may  have  erepi 
in,  and  the  table  is  unfortunately  not  complete  in  ail  particulars.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  secure  as  much  completeness 
and  freedom  from  error  as  the  exaniination  of  the  reports  of  arbitration  cases  has  enabled  me  to  attain,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  I  have  fortunately  had  the  opportunity  of  copying  verbatim  from  these  reports.  The  particular  sources  of  lay 
information  on  each  point  are  indicated  iu  the  preceding  notes. 

(ii).  But  the  history  of  the  successful  working  of  the  board  is 
instructive  on  several  other  accounts,  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that 
any  board  of  conciliation  coukl  have  greater  difficulties  "with  which 
to  contend  than  those  which  have  been  triumphantly  overcome 
in  the  case  of  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  North.  And 
hence  we  may  fairly  aa'gue  from  its  undoubted  success  to  the 
likelihood  of  equal,  and  if  possible  greater,  success  in  other 
industries  and  other  districts. 

Previously  to  the  formation  of  the  board  the  relations  between 
masters  and  men  seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  unfriendly  descrip- 
tion. The  trade  itself  had  been  characterised  by  a  development  of 
extraordinary  i^pidity.  The  labour,  Mr.  Crompton^  tells  us,  had 
been  chiefly  supplied  by  immigrants  from  other  districts  or  trades, 
and  among  their  number  were  several  Irishmen.  The  sudden 
increase  in  the  population  of  Middlesbi-ough  between  1861  and 
1871^"  abundantly  illusti^ates  this  point,  and  the  men  employed  in 
the  trade  were  thus  to  a  large  extent  complete  sti-angers  to  the 
masters.  This  fact  alone  was  of  very  unfavoui"able  promise  for  the 
existence  of  amicable  relations. 

The  labour  again  of  puddling  iix)n  calls  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  hard  physical  toil,  and  is  so  exhaustive  in  character  that 

^  Cy.  "  Industrial  CuHciliation,"  p.  51'.  '*  io8  jKir  ct-ut. 
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it  is  anything  but  calculated  to  promote  intellectual  self-cultnre 
among  the  workmen  in  their  leisure  hours.  We  may  readily 
believe  that  a  puddler,  who  was  asked  to  speak  at  a  meeting 
at  Sunderland,  was  expressing  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  a  small 
number  of  words,  when  he  said  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  speak,  because  he  was  "  not  educated,  hut  loas  a  puddler, '^ 
and  the  comment  of  one  of  the  workmen's  delegates  at  the  board 
upon  this  is  very  significant,  and  can  hardly  be  suspected  of 
excessive  exaggeration.  "  Puddlers,"  he  says,  "  as  a  class  are  not 
"  very  intelligent,  and  if  they  were  very  intelligent  they  would 
"  not  be  puddlers."  ^^  "We  need  not  therefore  be  astonished,  the 
wonder  would  rather  be  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  if  we  meet 
with  evidence  to  which  we  may  again,  have  occasion  to  refer — of 
difficulty  experienced  in  some  instances  by  the  representatives  of 
the  men  in  obtaining  the  adherence  of  their  constituents  to  the 
decisions  of  the  board.  Thus  the  workmen  state  before  the  arbi- 
trator in  April,  1882,"'"  that  "  at  various  times  the  existence  of  the 
"  board  has  been  jeopardised,  but  the  loyalty  of  the  majority  has 
"  enabled  us  to  be  successful."  And  again,^^  "  many  times  owing 
"  to  the  action  of  either  employers  or  workmen,  the  continuance  of 
"  the  board  has  been  in  great  danger."  Mr.  Trow,  the  workmen's 
secretary ,^^  urges  before  the  arbitrator  at  Newcastle,  in  January, 
188-i,  that  he  is  "  often  told  "  that  he  is  an.  "  employer's  man,"  and 
the  employers  frankly  recognise  the  difficulties  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  representatives  of  the  men.  Thus  Mr.  Whitwell, 
in  July,  1877,  says,^^  that  he  quite  admits  that  there  is  "an  amount 
"  of  covert  irritation'®  throughout  the  lodges  connected  "  with  the 
board,  and  he  adds,  "  we  have  no  opportunity  to  know  exactly 
"  how  strong  it  is,  and  therefore  I  feel  great  sympathy,  more  than 
"  I  would  like  to  express  at  this  table,  for  the  operative  members 
"  present  at  this  meeting.  They  have  a  great  deal  to  contend  with. 
*'  Whereas  we  only  represent  our  individual  firms,  they  speak  for 
"  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  who  all  have  something  to  say 
"  to  them  when  they  meet  them  at  their  various  meetings." 
The  arbitrator  himself,  who  was  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Dale,  says''' 
that  he  believes  the  difficulties  of  the  workmen  have  been  great 
in  inducing  large  bodies  of  men  to  appreciate  the  reasons  for 
their  conduct  at  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

But  if  there  are  these  difficulties  connected  with  the  working  of 
the  board,  the  position  of  affairs  jjrevious  to  its  formation  was  still 

3'   Cf.  IX,  18.      Cf.  contra,  VI,  12.  32  cf.  IV,  6. 

33  Cf.  IV,  16.  34   Cf.  VI,  19.  35  Cf  1,  17. 

^  Tliis  feeling  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  during  a  special  dispute  with  a 
particular  firm. 
»^   Cf  I,  p.  18. 
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more  unpromising.  In  1866  there  was  a  strike  and  lock-out  lasting 
for  some  five  months,  and  "  producing  a  great  deal  of  misery  on  the 
"  one  side,  and  a  great  deal  of  poverty  on  the  other."'*  This  was 
followed  by  an  arrangement  among  the  masters  for  "  combined 
"  action,"  and  the  formation  of  a  large  "guarantee  fund,"  out  of 
which  payment  was  to  be  made  to  employers  who  were  "  troubled 
"  by  strikes,"  as  compensation  for  any  reasonable  loss  they  might 
thus  have  sustained.  The  relations  between  the  two  parties,  which 
indeed  were  far  from  amicable  before  this,  now  became  even  more 
unfriendly,  and  we  find  more  than  one  allusion^'  in  the  arbitration 
reports  to  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  In  1869,  however, 
steps  were  taken  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  board  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration.  A  demand  for  an  advance  in  wages  had  been  made 
by  the  men,  and  their  representatives  met  the  masters  at  a  con- 
ference, and  it  was  as  the  outcome  of  this  conference  that  the  board 
was  established.  The  plan  on  which  it  is  formed  is  described  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Watson  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  referred,*" 
and  in  its  broad  outlines  it  may  be  said,  if  we  except  the  absence 
of  a  legal  character  and  of  legal  sanctions,  to  resemble  the  consti- 
tution of  the  French  and  Belgian  conseils  de  prudliommes,^^  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  boards  of  con- 
ciliation and  courts  of  arbitration  established  in  this  country, 

B  (i).  Now  it  is  I  think  apparent  that  conciliation  is  far  more 
satisfactory  in  industrial  matters  than  arbitration,  and  that  mutual 
concession  is  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  authoritative  arbitration, 
even  when  the  reference  to  arbitration  is  voluntarily  made,  as 
w^illing  arbitration  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  compulsion  of  a 
legalised  tribunal.  Even  under  the  French  system  of  legalised 
arbitration,  out  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  or  more  cases  annually 
submitted  to  the  conseils,  some  70  per  cent,  appear  to  be  settled  by 
the  conciliatory  action  of  the  "  bureau  particulier."*'  In  the  manu- 
factured iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England  during  the  seventeen 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
the  standing  committee  had,  up  to  the  1st  of  March,  1886,  held 
276  meetings,  and  adjusted  nearly  800  disputes,  while  the  board  itself 
had  only  met  97  times,  and  in  some  17  cases  alone  had  reference 
been  made  to  arbitration.*^  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
held  on  1st  February,  1886 — at  which  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 

3«  Cf.  II,  p.  9.  39  cf.  I,  Q;  VI,  18. 

<»   Cf.  "  Boards  of  Arbitration  "  &c.,  pp.  3  and  4. 

<'    Cf.  "  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour,"  by  W.  S.  Jevons,  pp.  159  and  160. 

■•-  Cf.  Statistical  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  35 — 61',  Mr.  Bevan's  paper  on 
"Strikes  of  tlie  Past  Ten  Years/'  March,  1880. 

In  Belgium  the  proportion  settled  by  conciliation  appears  to  be  somewhat 
similar. 

"  Cf.  "  Boards  of  Arbitration,"  &c.,  pp.  4  and  5,  and  Table  I,  supra. 
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the  president  expressed^*  a  Lope  that  "  before  long  thei-e  would  be 
"  an  organisation  in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  trades  some- 
"  thing  like  that  which  existed  amongst  the  ix'on  trade,  by  which 
"  reference  to  an  arbitrator  could  be  made  " — the  report  for  the 
year  stated  that  "  with  one  exception,  the  committee  bad  been  able 
"  to  dispose  of  all  the  cases  brought  before  them  without  the 
"  necessity  of  calling  in  the  referee." 

In  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal  trades,  where,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  sliding  scales  have  been  in  successful  working 
for  some  years,  the  general  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion has  been  applied  during  a  still  longer  period,  but  latterly 
since  the  introduction  of  the  sliding  scale  it  is  conciliation  which 
has  been  chiefly  employed.  In  the  Durham  trade  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  mastei's  and  men  was  formed  some  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  is  now  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Watson,^''  of  twelve 
members — six  selected  by  the  Durham  Coalowners'  Association, 
and  six  by  the  Durham  Miners'  Association — and  a  chairman 
chosen  annually  by  the  two  associations.  All  disputes  arising 
at  particular  collieries  between  masters  and  men  which  are 
laid  before  the  committee,  may  be  settled  by  its  own  decision  or 
referred  to  arbitration ;  and  should  the  arbitrators  disagree  about 
the  appointment  of  an  umpire,  the  selection  is  to  be  made  by  the 
judge  of  the  Durham  county  court.  A  considerable  number  of 
cases  come  before  the  committee ;  for  even  under  a  sliding  scale 
there  are  occasions  for  minor  disputes,  as  wages  still  vary  from 
colliery  to  colliery,  or  even  from  seam  to  seam  according  to  the 
special  degree  of  difficulty  of  working.  Inmost  of  these  cases,  which 
numbered  390  in  the  year  1881,  and  in  1882  amounted  to  493, 
in  1>83  to  562,  and  in  1884  to  629,  arbitration  is  not  invoked;  and 
in  1883  only  37  of  the  562  cases  were  referred  to  arbitration,  and  17 
were  reported  upon  by  persons  "nominated  to  inquire  into  the  facts." 
In  1884  23  questions  were  treated  in  this  latter  fashion,  and  45  were 
settled  by  arbitration.  In  Northumberland^^  also  a  joint  com- 
mittee was  founded  upon  a  similar  basis  in  March,  1873,  to  discuss 
"  all  questions  "  (according  to  a  statement  made*'  at  an  arbitration 
in  March,  1875)**  "  of  mere  local  importance  affecting  individual 

"  Cf.  "  Newcastle  Daily  Leader,"  2nd  February,  188fi.  There  is  an  appa- 
rently permanent  referee,  who  is  consulted  by  the  standing  committee,  and  an 
arbitrator  may  be  appointed  for  special  occasions  by  the  board. 

*^  Cf.  "  Boards  of  Arbitration,"  &c.,  pp.  6  and  7. 

<6  Cf.  op.  cil.,  p.  10.  ■"  Cf.  K,  p.  6. 

**  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  to  these  cases  of  arbitration 
in  the  Nortliumberlaiid  coal  trade ;  and  it  will  therefore  abbreviate  the  notes  if  we 
distinp;uish  the  reports  (copies  of  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  Yoiiiitr, 
Secretary  of  the  Northuuiberhuid  Miners'  Mutual  Confident  Association)  as 
under : — 
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"  pits  or  portions  thereof."  Six  members  of  this  committee  are 
chosen,  as  in  Durham,  by  the  masters'  association  (the  "  Steam 
"  Collieries  Defence  Association  "),  and  six  by  the  miners'  union 
(the  "ISTorthumberland  Miners'  Mutual  Confident  Association").  At 
first,  unlike  the  Durham  board,  its  decision  "  was  not  to  be  final, 
"  but  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  recommendation,"  and  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  or  rejection  to  the  votes  of  the  general  body 
of  the  trade.  But  since  then  the  rules  have  been  remodelled,  and 
now,  as  in  Durham,  its  decision  is  final.  During  its  existence 
it  has  adjusted  with  very  little  delay  more  than  3,000  questions.*^ 

Joint  committees  have  similarly  been  formed  in  other  coal 
mining  districts,'"  as  for  instance  in  Cumberland  in  connection 
with  the  sliding  scale  arrangement  of  1882,  where  the  committee 
consists  of  four  coalowners  and  four  representatives  of  the  men, 
and  a  secretary  appointed  by  either  side ;  and  in  South  Wales  a 
joint  committee  was  established  in  1875,  and  consisted  originally  of 
five  representatives  of  either  side,  but  the  number  of  this  committee 
has  since  undergone  some  modification.  The  principle  of  concilia- 
tion has  also  been  successfully  introduced  into  other  trades,  and 
notably  by  Mr.  Mundella  into  his  own  trade  of  hosiery  at  Notting- 
ham in  1860.  Here,  where  the  board  consisted,  according  to 
Mr.  Weeks,^^  of  twenty-one  members  annually  elected,  there  was  a 
triple  provision  for  conciliation.  Endeavours  to  arrange  disputes 
vrere  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  two  secretaries.  Then 
the  matter  was  to  be  brought  before  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
consisting  of  two  representatives  of  either  side ;  and  only  in  the 
third  place,  if  reconciliation  were  not  previously  effected,  the  board 
was  to  decide  the  question.  Should  there  be  disagreement  here, 
provision  was  made  for  the  intervention  of  a  referee. 

(ii).  The  advantages  of  conciliation  over  arbitration,  as  the 
evidence  we  have  mentioned  abundantly  indicates,  are  in  a  certain 
sense  obvious,  but  they  will  perhaps  be  brought  into  clearer  relief 
by  the  negative  method  of  examining  the  difficulties  and  disadvan- 
tages attaching  to  arbitration.  It  must,  however,  be  premised  that 
it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  resort  to 
arbitration.     There  must  be  a  final  court  of  appeal,  though  that 

K  =  Reijort  of  Arbitration  before  Sir  (then  Mr.)  R.  Kettle,  in  March,  3  875. 
H  =  „  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Herschell,  in  December,  1875. 

P  =  „  Sir  (then  Dr.)  Lyon  Phiyfair,  in  September, 

1876. 
*^  Mr.  Watson  says  "not  more  than  half  a  dozen  days  have  been  lost  through- 
"  out  its  entire  jurisdiction."     Cf.  p.  10. 

5»  Cf.  "  Slid'in>;  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  by  J.  E.  Crawford  Mnnro, 
pp  32,  34  and  35,  37  and  39. 

"  Cf.  "  Report  on  tlie  Practical  Working  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in 
"  the  Settlement  of  Differences  between  Employers  and  Employes  in  England." 
I5y  J.  D.  Weeks,  sec.  iii,  p.  6. 
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court  be  habifcnally  kept  in  the  background;  for  otherwise  there 
will  be  no  way  out  of  a  deadlock.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  permanent  board  of  conciliation  in 
existence  it  is  sometimes  found  better  to  end  a  dispute  by 
reference  to  a  neutral  arbitrator. 

For  an  illustrative  instance  of  the  necessity  of  this  provision 
for  the  occasional  intervention  of  an  arbitrator,  we  may  take  the 
lace  trade  at  Nottingham.  Mr.  Brooksbank,  the  president  of  the 
Lace  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  also  of  the  board  of  con- 
ciliation, states,  in  his  evidence*'  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Depression  of  Trade,  that  there  are  three  branches  in  the 
Nottingham  lace  trade  :  the  lace  used  for  millinery,  dress,  and 
fancy  purposes,  the  lace  used  for  curtains,  and  the  lace  used  for 
plain  nets ;  and  that  there  are  three  corresponding  sections  of  the 
board  of  conciliation.  Each  section  meets  and  ari^anges  the  prices 
to  be  paid  for  various  kinds  of  work,  and  if  the  members  of  the 
section  fail  to  come  to  an  agreement  the  matter  is  brought  before 
the  whole  board.  "But,"  he  adds,  "one  weak  point  in  our 
"  present  arrangement  is,  that  if  we  fail  to  agree  we  must  either 
"  lock  the  men  out  or  the  men  strike  ;  "  in  fact  the  men  refuse  to 
allow  any  question  to  be  referred  to  any  "  referee." 

A  way  out  of  a  deadlock  of  this  nature  may  be  provided  in 
more  than  one  direction,  but  in  the  final  resort  there  must 
inevitably  be  a  single  arbitrator,  referee,  or  umpire.  In  the 
manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north,  if  the  standing  committee 
fail  to  come  to  an  agreement,  the  referee,  whose  appointment  is 
apparently  permanent,  is  summoned  ;  and  in  a  similar  way,  if  the 
board  cannot  agree  upon  any  point,  an  arbitrator  is  chosen.  In 
the  Dui'ham  coal  trade  questions  are  sometimes  referred  by  the 
joint  committee  to  an  umpire,  and  sometimes  to  persons  nominated 
to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  before  the  construction  of  the 
sliding  scale  in  March,  1877,  disputes  about  the  general  rate  of 
wages  had  for  some  tiine  been  adjusted  by  arbitration.  In  the 
Northumberland  coal  trade  a  similar  practice  has  been  followed, 
and  like  provisions  appear  to  exist  in  connection  with  most  of  the 
sliding  scales'*^  which  have  been  put  into  operation. 

If  indeed  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  board  be  invested 
with  a  casting  vote  he  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  power  of 
an  arbitrator :  and  in  the  case  of  the  sliding  scale  arranged  in  the 
year  1877  in  the  Durham  coal  trade,**  the  chairman  of  the  joint 

'2  Cf.  Report,  Q.  6G02.  Ori^niially  there  seems  to  have  been  a  standing 
referee.      Cf.  "  Industrial  Conciliation,"  p.  46. 

"  Cf.  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry."  By  T.  E.  Crawford  Munro, 
pp.  29,  35,  38,  and  41.  Cf.  also  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  pp.  21, 
34,  45,  50,  and  53. 

**  Cf.  0^.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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committee  is  actually  named  as  umpire  in  the  event  of  any 
dispute  arising,  and  should  he  be  unable  to  act  himself,  he  is 
to  appoint  some  other  umpire  in  his  stead.  In  the  manufactured 
iron  trade  of  the  South  Staffordshire  district,  wages  have  been 
arranged  by  the  president  of  the  board  since  the  abolition  of  the 
sliding  scale  in  September,  1883;'^  but  in  this  case,  on  the 
reconstitution  of  the  board,  which  was  effected  some  years  ago, 
a  provision  was  made'®  for  the  election  of  a  president  who  could 
take  no  part  in  the  discussion,  but  enjoyed  the  possession  of  a 
casting  vote.  In  this  way  the  delay  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  specially  summoning  the  referee,  on  particular  occasions  when 
his  intervention  was  required,  was  avoided;  and  in  addition  to 
the  president  the  hoard  has  also  a  chairman.*''  There  seems 
indeed  to  be  considerable  weight  in  the  argument  urged  by 
Mr.  Mundella,**  that  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
conciliation,  and  more  likely  to  conduce  to  the  permanence  of 
amicable  relations,  if  there  is  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the 
boai'ds  and  the  committees  vrithout  actual  voting.  Each  party 
should  endeavour  to  work  towards  a  common  unanimous  agree- 
ment, and  then,  should  this  prove  impossible,  a  referee  should  be 
summoned  who  should  indeed  be  a  member  of  the  board,  but 
should  attend  those  meetings  alone  where  his  presence  is  needed  to 
adjust  a  dispute,  or,  at  least,  should  only  intervene  where  his 
mediation  is  required.  Mr.  Whitwell,  the  president  of  the  board 
of  conciliation  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north,  who 
has  frequently  acted  as  the  employers'  advocate  at  courts  of 
arbitration,  states  himself*^  before  Mr.  Watson  in  April,  1884, 
that  he  is  "placed  in  an  awkward  position  in  being  president  of 
"  the  board  and  advocate  for  the  employers  as  well,"  and  that  he 
"  would  rather  occupy  the  judicial  position  of  president."  And 
from  this  we  may  fairly  argue  a  fortiori  that  a  chairman  or 
president  of  a  board  who  has,  unlike  Mr.  Whitwell,  the  possession 
of  a  casting  vote,  is  better  situated  if  lie  has  no  direct  interest  in 
the  matters  he  is  called  upon  to  decide,  and  is  not  an  active 
contributor  to  the  discussions  which  take  place,  or  the  arguments 
which  are  advanced. 

(iii)  (a).  Some  provision,  then,  it  is  clear,  for  a  final  appeal  to 
a  single  individual  is  necessary.  But  it  seems  equally  evident  that 
the  occasions  for  such  an  appeal  should  be  reduced  to  as  limited  a 

"  Cf.  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry,"  p.  17. 

*«  Cf.  "  Industriiil  Conciliation/'  p.  6-]..  s'   Cf.  VI 1 1,  p.  14. 

S8  Cf.  "Economics  of  Industry,"  by  A.  and  M.  P.  Marshall,  III,  VIII,  1. 
Cf.  also  "  Industrial  Conciliation,"  p.  36.  In  tlio  Nottinf^ham  Hosiery  Board  the 
cliairnian  had  at  one  time  a  casting:  vote,  hut  Mr.  Muudclla  says  that  this  casting 
vote  was  always  g:ftting  them  into  "trouble." 

"   Cf.  VI J,  p.  12. 
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rninber  as  possible.  For  tliere  are,  as  we  stated  before,  several 
difficulties  attaclaing  to  arbitration.  There  is  one  indeed  which  is 
involved,  in  only  a  less  degree,  in  conciliation,  and  that  is  the 
possibility  that  the  decision  may  not  be  loyally  accepted.  That 
this  may  happen,  even  in  the  case  of  concilia.tion,  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  of  strikes  against  the  decisions  of  the  joint  committee 
in  the  Durham  coal  trade.  But  Mr.  Watson  states^"  that  since  the 
formation  of  the  committee  the  strikes,  which  have  indeed  been 
only  of  a  local  character,  have  been  also  "  of  short  duration,"  and 
that  a  "  very  small  percentage "  alone  have  been  against  the 
decisions  of  the  committee.  "  The  stoppages  of  work,"  he  adds, 
"  from  whatever  cause,  have  steadily  decreased,  and  were  in  1884 
"  scarcely  one  half  of  what  they  were  in  1882."  And  with  regard 
to  the  Northumberland  committee,  he  affirms^^  that  "its  decisions 
"  have  scarcely  ever  been  called  in  question,  and  no  serious  opposi- 
"  tion  to  them  has  been  raised  upon  any  occasion."  In  the  case 
of  conciliation  indeed  it  is  very  unlikely  that  adherence  should  not 
be  given  to  the  decision  of  the  committee  or  board.  For  when 
once  the  principle  has  become  thoroughly  established,  the  two 
parties  meet  prepared  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  agreement,  and  are 
ready  to  give  and  accept  concessions,  to  discuss  arguments  with 
fairness,  and  weigh  them  with  carefulness  and  without  bias ;  and 
they  do  not  come  to  the  meetings  of  the  board  or  committees  with 
the  intention  of  enforcing  at  all  hazards  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  decision  is  obtained  is  likely  to  be  the  spirit  in 
which  it  will  be  observed. 

But  in  the  case  of  arbitration  there  is  ex  hypothesi  initial 
disagreement  between  the  two  parties,  and  either  side  in  the 
nature  of  things  cannot  help  feeling  that  its  case  is  the  stronger. 
It  is  indeed  for  this  reason  that  the  argument  sometimes  advanced 
for  the  legalisation  of  courts  of  arbitration  has  some  weight,  for 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  would  thus  be  accompanied  by  a 
legal  sanction.  Under  Lord  St.  Leonards'  Act  of  1867'^"  it  might 
be  enforced  by  proceedings  of  distress,  sale,  or  imprisonment ; 
and  in  the  Wolverhampton  building  trades,  where  a  permanent 
arbitration  court  for  the  three  trades  of  plastei-ers,  carpenters, 
and  bricklayers  was  established  by  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,®^  and  lasted 
until  the  year  1875,  when  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers  seceded 
in  consequence  of  dis.satisf action  felt  by  the  former  with  reference 
to  a  particular  award,  a  code  of  working  rules  was  drawn  up 
by  the  representatives  of    the  employers  and  the  employed,  and 

6»   Cf.  "  Boards  of  Arbitration,"  &c.,  p.  7. 

«>   Cf.  op.  dt.,  p.  10. 

«  30  and  31  Vict.,  caji.  10.5. 

"   Cf.  "  Strikes  and  Arbitrations,"  by  K.  Kettle,  p.  35,  &c. 
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posted  in  the  different  workshops.  A  breach  of  this  code  was  a 
breach  of  contract,  and  could  be  legally  punished.  In  the  pottery 
trade,  where,  Mr.  Weeks ^*  tells  ns,  there  had  been  no  general  strike 
between  1836  and  the  time  when  he  was  writing  (i.e.,  1878),  a  clause 
had  been  inserted  in  the  contracts  for  hiring,  providing  for  the 
reference  of  disputes  to  arbitration  ;  and  Mr.  Mundella's  Act  of 
1872®^  seems  to  have  aimed  at  an  object  somewhat  similar  to  this. 
But  there  appear  to  be  very  powerful  reasons  for  excluding  law 
and  lawyers  as  such  from  the  matter,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
genuine  feeling  of  conciliation  as  the  result  of  acts  of  conciliation. 
There  may  however  be  an  ag'reement  of  a  definite  character, 
binding  in  honour,  whatever  may  be  the  case  at  law,  between  the 
two  parties  to  an  arbitration.  In  the  manufactui'ed  iron  trade 
of  the  north  an  agreement  of  submission  has  to  be  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  the  workmen  concerned  in 
a  dispute,  before  the  standing  committee  commences  its  investi- 
gation of  the  affair.  .  And  even  if  such  an  agreement  is  not  put 
into  writing,  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  decisions  of  industrial  arbitrators  are  loyally  observed. 
There  are  however  instances  to  the  contrary  effect. 

In  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north,  we  find  more  than 
one  allusion*^®  to  dissatisfaction  felt  on  th.e  part  of  the  men  at  the 
influence  of  the  board  of  conciliation  upon  their  position  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  workmen  in  other  districts  and  trades. 
A  formal  protest  seems  to  have  been  raised  against  the  award  of 
Mr.  Hughes  in  February,  1871,  and  a  successful  appeal  was  made 
to  Mr.  Dale  in  1879  to  explain,  if  not  to  reconsider,  a  decision  he 
had  given  in  an  arbitration  afl'ecting  the  wages  of  special  classes 
of  ironworkers."  An  actual  strike,  though  of  a  momentary  nature, 
appears  to  have  taken  place  against  the  first  award  of  Sir 
Joseph  Pease  in  1882,®^  and  indeed  immediately  previous  to  that 
award  there  had  been  a  suspension  of  work  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  operatives,  in  violation  it  is  true  of  a  special  resolution  of  the 
board,  which  had  not  apparently  been  fally  understood,  but  also  it 
appears  in  contravention  of  the  habitual  and  recognised  rules. ^^ 
The  employers  on  their  part  are  charged  by  the  operative  delegates 
with  infringement  of  the  principles''"  and  actual  rules  of  the  board, 
both  in  meeting" — with  the  best  intentions,  it  is  admitted,  but 
still  in  direct  violation  of  principle — the  men  who  had  ignored  the 
authority  of  the  board  on  this  occasion,  and  pledging  themselves, 

««  Cf.  Report,  p.  3.  "  35  and  36  Vict.,  c.  46. 

68   Cf.  I,  pp.  5  and  16 ;  II,  p.  16  ;  IV,  p.  6  ;  V,  p.  3. 

6'   Cf.  Ill,  pp.  17—21 ;  IV,  p.  19,  &c.,  and  IV,  p.  5. 

«8  Cf  V,  p.  6.  «"  Cf.  IV,  p.  7.  '»  Cf.  VIII,  p.  5. 

'»   Cf.  IV,  pp.  7  and  8. 
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through  the  mouth  of  the  president,  to  vote  for  an  advance  in 
wages  if  the  men  would  on  tlieir  side  resume  work ;  and  in 
enforcing  at  other  times  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  working 
without  allowing  the  men  affected  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  board. 
And  Sir  Joseph  Pease  in  his  award  states''"  his  opinion  that  the 
operatives  alleged,  as  he  thought,  "  with  considerable  truth,  the 
"  fact  that  their  loyalty  to  arbitration  had  stood  the  test  better 
"  than  had  always  been  the  case  with  some  of  the  employers." 
Bat  he  adds  that  he  "recognised  on  both  sides  a  strong  desire  to 
"  do  that  which  was  right  and  reasonable,  and  abide  by  the 
"  decision  of  an  arbitrator  in  whose  award  one  side  or  the  other 
"  might  not  fully  unite,  rather  than  jeopardise  the  enormous 
"  industries  in  which  they  were  mutually  so  greatly  interested." 
And  against  the  facts  which  we  have  mentioned  above  we  have 
to  set  no  little  amount  of  evidence  of  an  opposite  character.  "  The 
"  partial  stoppage  of  works,"  urges'^  Mr.  Trow,  the  advocate  for 
the  men  in  1877,  "on  one  or  two  occasions  owing  to  misunder- 
"  standing,  has  in  the  north  of  England  been  within  the  narrowest 

"  possible  limits and  the  career  of  our  board  has  been  one 

"  of  almost  uninterrupted  triumph  and  success."  And  seven  years 
later,  after  the  board  had  had  to  pass  through  troublous  waves, 
we  find  him  asserting  before  Mr.  Watson  in  November,  1884,  that 
"  during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  "  the  previous  "  December  the 
"  board"  had  "been  the  most  successful  institution  in  settling 
"  wages,  locally  or  generally,  of  any  institution  that  was  ever 
"  established  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  this  or  any  other 
"  country."  "  I  challenge,"  he  eloquently  adds,  "the  employers  or 
"  any  historian  to  point  to  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  trade  of 
"  the  whole  universe,  where  so  many  disputes  have  been  settled 
"  amicably,  where  such  a  strong  confidence  has  been  established 
"  between  employers  and  employed,  or  where  such  a  spirit  of 
"  conciliation  has  been  displayed  between  employers  and  workmen, 
"  as  has  been  displayed  in  this  district  daring  the  fifteen  years  of 
"  this  board's  existence."''*  Nor  is  this  in  any  sense  the  language 
of  empty  exaggeration  ;  for  on  the  4th  of  October,  1881,  Mr.  Dale 
was  publicly  presented  with  his  portrait  at  Darlington  as  a 
testimony  to  his  services  in  connection  with  arbitration,  and  at 
the  gathering  of  representatives  of  capital  and  labour  which  took 
place  upon  that  occasion,  abundant  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
"  undeniable  success  of  arbitration  in  connection  with''*  the  north  of 
"  England  iron  trade ;"  and  the  loyalty  evinced  both  by  employers 
and  employed  to  the  principle  met  with  ample  recognition. 

(/:J).  The     second    disadvantage    attaching    to    arbitration     is 

-■'   Cf.  IV,  p.  21-.  "   cf.  I,  p.  7,. 

'*  Cf.  VIII,  p.  4.     Cf.  also  II,  p.  4,  '*  Cf  IV.  p.  6. 
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closely  connected  with  the  first,  and  it  is  this :  there  is  necessarily 
an  element  of  contentiousness  in  arbitration  proceedings.  The  two 
parties  come  before  the  arbitrator  resolved  to  secure  victory  if  pos- 
sible, and  to  prove  that  the  position  of  the  other  side  is  untenable, 
and  that  its  arguments  are  inconclusive.  But  in  the  case  of 
conciliation  they  are — or  should  be — desirous  of  arriving  at  a 
common  agreement  by  means  of  mutual  concession.  It  is  true 
that  the  discussion  before  an  arbitrator  may  be  conducted  with 
perfect  courtesy,  and  indeed  with  few,  if  any  exceptions,  it  is 
so  conducted.  In  the  Northumberland  coal  trade  for  instance 
we  find  the  two  parties  commencing  their  cases  with  appreciative 
remarks  of  their  opponents.  The  owners  speak ''^  of  the  miners  as 
forming,  "  both  physically  and  morally,  a  most  advanced  type  of 
"  mankind,  from  which  sorae  of  our  most  talented  and  clever 
"  inventors  and  senators  have  been  drawn,  and  from  which,  with 
"  great  skill  and  judgment,  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  have  been 
"  selected  that  ever  represented  any  body  of  men."  They  allude" 
more  than  once  to  the  friendly  relations  which  have  existed  in  the 
trade,  to  the  absence  of  any  great  strikes,  and  to  the  adjustment 
of  difficulties  by  amicable  negotiation  and  conference ;  and  they 
express  a  hope  that  these  relations  may  continue.  The  miners,  on 
their  side,  refer"*  in  similar  terms  to  the  "  tone  and  spirit"  in  which 
the  employers'  case  is  advanced  before  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  in  March, 
1875.  They  accept  "frankly,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given,"  the 
offer  of  the  employei's  to  submit  certain  accounts  to  the  inspection 
of  the  "  umpire,"  and  they  do  not  attempt  to  throw  any  doubt  upon 
"  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  figures  given,  or  to  call  in  ques- 
"  tion  the  fairness  of  the  data  supplied  "  to  the  accountants  who  have 
prepared  the  statement  in  question.  On  both  sides  again  there  is 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  be  fair  and  accurate  in  their  arguments. 
The  owners'^  "have  endeavoured  to  conduct"  their  "investigations 
"  with  perfect  fairness  and  justice  to  both  parties."  They  "  are 
"  willing  and  wishful  and  desirous  to  lay  everything  fair  and 
"  above-board  open  to  "  the  umpire.""  The  men  acknowledge^^ 
the  difficulty  the  owners  may  feel  in  acquainting  them  with  the 
details  of  their  accounts,  and  hold  that  it  would  be  "  unjust  and 
"  ungenerous  not  to  admit  that  large  sums  have  been  expended  by  a 
"  majority  of  the  employers  in  building  new  houses  of  a  better  kind, 
"  and  in  improving  the  old  houses  "  provided  for  their  miners®"  and 
not  to  take  this  into  account  in  discussing  the  monetary  value  and 
pecuniary  expense  of  such  accommodation.     The  arbitrators,  again, 

'«  Cf.  K,  p.  2  ;  P,  pp.  23,  24.,  and  82. 

"  Cf.  K,  p.  2 ;  H,  p.  6.  '«  Cf.  K,  pp.  42,  5n,  and  114, 
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on  successive  occasions,  take  the  opportunity  aiforcled  when  giving 
their  awards  to  recognise  the  fairness  and  justice  of  either  side. 
Sir  Rupert  Kettle  alludes  to  "  the  implicit  confidence  with  which 
"  each  side  has  received  any  verbal  statement  from  the  other 
"during  the  whole  progress"  of  the  arbitration,  and  to  "the 
thoroughly  friendly  spirit  in  which,  from  first  to  last,  the  discus- 
"  sions  have  been  conducted." ^^  Lord  Herschell  afiirms  that  the 
arbitration  "  could  not  possibly  have  been  conducted  in  a  more 
"  excellent  spirit  or  more  ably  than  it  was."**  And  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
expresses^  his  "strong  sense  of  the  eminent  fairness  and  ability" 
with  which  the  arbitration  "  has  been  conducted  on  both  sides." 
Similar  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  awards  and  utterances  of 
arbitrators^^  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north. 

But  despite  of  this  evidence,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
when  either  party  has  pecuniary  interests  at  stake,  and  on  one  side 
at  least  it  may  well  be  that  the  very  means  of  subsistence  are 
imperilled  ;  when  either  party  is  endeavouring,  with  all  the  force 
and  abundance  of  argument  that  it  can  command,  to  convince  the 
arbitrator  of  the  justice  of  its  own  contention  and  the  erroneous 
nature  of  that  of  its  opponent ;  and  when  they  both  know,  as 
Sir  Joseph  Pease  remarked^''  on  one  occasion,  that  somebody  must 
be  "  hurt  "  by  the  award  on  whichever  side  it  may  be — under  such 
a  condition  of  things  as  this  it  can  hai'dly  be  supposed  that  arbitra- 
tion is  not  calculated  to  excite  some  contentiousness,  and  in  all 
probability  to  leave  behind  a  little  soreness  of  feeling.  Either 
party  may,  as  Sir  Joseph  Pease  adds,  learn  the  difficulties  which  its 
opponents  have  to  confront,  if  it  hears  those  difficulties  stated  in 
the  strongest  terms  and  enforced  with  the  greatest  emphasis  at  an 
arbitration  court,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  it  can  hardly  help 
feeling  that  its  own  difficulties  are  sterner  and  ruore  serious.  The 
regular  statement  then  of  arguments  on  either  side  seems  not 
unlikely  to  accentuate  the  grounds  of  mutual  opposition,  and  the 
irregular  discussion  of  points  which  may  arise  incidentally  during 
the  arbitration  is  calculated  to  create  some  feeling  of  irritation. 

(7).  This  consideration  naturally  conducts  to  another  objection. 
In  an  arbitration  case  either  side  is  eager  to  bring  forward  any  and 
every  argument  which  is  likely  to  tell  for  its  advantage,  and  hence 
the  discussion  must  be  carried  to  a  considerable  length.  This  evil 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  avoided  by  the  observance  of  a  definite 
form  of  procedure,  and  by  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  trade.  The  first  of 
these    provisions    is   generally,    if    not    universally,  adopted ;     and 
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indeed  some  irritation  is  felt  and  some  objection  raised  if  any 
departure  is  made  from  the  established  procedure.  The  details  of 
the  procedure  may  indeed  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
court  may  sit  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  pei'iod.  But  in  its  broad 
characteristics  it  remains  unaltered,  and  in  some  instances  there 
has  been  an  insistance  on  rigid  and  almost  pedantic  adherence  to 
recognised  forms  which  seems  to  emphasise  the  danger,  if  a  legal 
character  were  given  to  these  courts,  of  sacrificing  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  to  the  letter  of  legal  technicality,  and  of  calling  into 
being  a  body  of  professional  advocates,  whose  services  would  be 
absolutely  needed  to  understand  and  handle  the  precedents  which 
might,  in  industrial  as  in  other  matters,  be  multiplied  on  precedents 
according  to  the  traditional  usage  of  English  law.  Defined,  how- 
ever, as  the  procedure  is  in  its  main  outlines,  it  is  open  to  variation 
on  points  of  detail  ;  and  even  in  its  broad  characteristics  it  admits 
of  lengthy  and  almost  prolix  discussion.  And  indeed  if  the  real 
facts  of  the  case  are  to  be  brought  within  the  cognisance  of  the 
arbitrator  or  umpire,  there  must  be  an  elasticity  of  detail  and  a 
possibility  of  prolonged  investigation.  Thus  Sir  Rupert  Kettle, 
sitting  as  arbitrator  in  the  Northumberland  coal  trade,  insists***  that 
the  parties  to  the  case  have  not  come  there  to  "  reserve  or  hold 
"  back  anything,"  and  he  disclaims  for  himself  any  intention  to 
give  countenance  to  the  theory  sometimes  propounded  that 
arbitrators'  awards  are  given  by  "some  splitting  of  the  difference," 
or  "softening  the  way,"  or  "making  things  pleasant."  On  his 
part  he  requires  "  to  go  to  tbe  root  of  the  matter  minutelj  as  a 
"  man  of  business  before  "  he  gives  his  "  judgment."  In  a  similar 
spirit  Lord  Herschell  said  that*®  he  would  not  "confine"  the  dis- 
cussion "in  any  technical  way,"  but  if  any  fresh,  point  was  dealt 
with  at  any  stage  which  the  other  side  had  not  heard  before,  he 
"  should  always  desire  that  the  matter  should  be  discussed  until 
"  each  side  had  heard  all  that  the  other  has  to  put  forward."  And 
in  the  irou  trade,  Mr.  Dale  really  sums  up  the  matter  by  saying,®'' 
"  We  want  to  get  all  the  facts  out.  We  don't  want  to  stand  on  a 
"  mere  formality." 

(1).  If  indeed  the  arbitrator  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
details  of  the  trade,  there  is  less  necessity  for  elaboration  of  argu- 
ment or  prolonged  discussion.  This  familiarity  with  detail  may  be 
secured  by  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  who  is  himself  a 
member  of  the  trade.  To  this  course,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  may  be  objections  ;  for  it  may  conceivably  arouse  suspicions 
of  bias  in  the  minds  of  either  side  ;  and  though  these  suspicions 
may  bo  entirely  unfounded,  yet  they  are  hardly  unnatural.     For, 
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as  Mr.  Dale  points  out,^'  tlie  feelings  not  merely  of  the  representa- 
tives of  either  party,  who  may  be  proof  against  any  tendency  to 
mistrust  the  arbitrator — who,  indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases  has 
been  selected  by  a  body  of  which  they  themselves  form  part — but 
the  feelings  of  their  constituents  also  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  chief  difficulties,  moreover,  involved  in  the  selection  of  an  out- 
sider can  be  to  some  extent  overcome.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  necessity  of  explaining  to  him  such  technicalities  of  the  trade  as 
may  be  necessary  to  render  intelligible  the  terminology  employed 
by  either  side.  In  the  second  place  he  must  be  acquainted  with 
such  of  the  past  history  of  the  trade,  and  of  the  proceedings  at 
previous  arbitrations,  as  niay  enable  him  to  appraise  at  their  proper 
value  the  contentions  and  arguments  of  either  party.  Thus  Sir 
Rupert  Kettle  has  to  be  informed'"  by  the  Northumbei"land  miners 
that  the  underground  men  are  there  divided  into  "  hewers  "  and 
"  off-hand  men,"  and  that  the  above  ground  men  are  called 
"  bankmen ;"  Avhereas  in  Staffordshire  the  latter  are  termed 
"banksmen,"  and  the  former  are  classified  as  "  pikemen "  and 
''  bandmeu;"  and  Lord  Herschell  has  to  be  told*'*  that  there  are 
classes  of  men  employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  minex's'  union.  And  in  the  iron  trade,  the 
president,  in  opening  the  proceedings  of  the  board  before  Mr. 
Watson,  expresses*^  the  gist  of  the  matter  when  he  says,  "  we  cannot 
"  expect  him  {i.e.,  Mr.  Watson)  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
"  details  of  our  trade  as  one  who  for  years  has  been  intimately - 
"  connected  with  it;"  and  Mr.  Watson  himself  remarks  that  this 
ignorance  may  "  occasion  from  time  to  time  some  slowness  "  in  the 
])roceedings.  "I  shall  require,"  he  adds,  "an  explanation  of 
"  technical  terms." 

(2).  Now  these  difficulties  may  possibly  be  in  some  measure 
avoided  by  the  method  generally  followed  in  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  coal  trades,  by  which  either  party  ajipoints  two 
arbiti"ators  who  are  really  representative  of  either  side,  and 
generally  possess  local  knowledge,  and  these  arbitrators  select  an 
umpire  who  occupies  the  position  of  an  independent  mediator. 
Then,  as  Sir  Rupert  Kettle  puts  it,'^  the  arbitrators  and  umpire 
form  one  body  of  five,  and  the  umpire  will  only  step  in  if  the  arbi- 
trators fail  to  agi'ee.  Up  to  this  point  he  merely  lends  his  assistance 
and  counsel  to  the  arbitrators  who  are  the  primary  judges.  This 
method  however  does  not  seem  to  work  with  very  considerable 
success,  for  the  arbitrators  being  i-epresentative  of  either  side,  do 
not  apparently  as  a  general  rule  come  to  an  agreement,  and  the 
final  award  is  left  to  the  umpire.     In  the  iron  trade  the  men  again 
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and  again  express  ^^  dissatisfaction  with  the  award  given  by  Messrs. 
Mundella  and  Williams,  when  they  sat  as  arbitrators  in  1876.  A 
workman  declares^''  before  Mr.  Dale  in  1877  that  they  had  told  Mr. 
Mundella  that  the  "  award  must  come  from  the  umpire  and  not  from 
"  him  alone,  or  from  a  compromise  between  him  and  Mr.  Williams." 
Mr.  Mundella,  it  seems,  had  asked  the  operative  members  of  the 
board  to  authorise  him  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
case,  and  they  had  refused  ;  and  another  of  their  number  main- 
tains'*  before  Mr.  Watson  in  1884  that  the  arbitrator  who  repre- 
sented the  masters,  Mr.  Williams,  "  contrived  to  frighten  "  their 
own  arbitrator,  Mr.  Mundella.  Nor  did  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  award 
give  greater  satisfaction,  although  in  this  case  the  umpire  himself, 
and  not  the  arbitrators,  who  were  Messrs.  Lloyd  Jones  and  Williams, 
gave  the  final  decision.  The  men  declare  before  Mr.  Watson  that, 
although  they  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  "  integrity,''  and 
loyally  adhered  to  his  award,  yet  they  "always  felt  that  had  the 
"  secretaries  been  permitted  to  be  present  with  the  arbitrators 
"  before  the  umpire  in  January,  1879,  the  award  would  have  been 
"  more  favourable  to  the  workmen." ^^  At  any  rate  they  concluded 
that  the  old  system  of  a  single  arbitrator  was  the  better  of  the  two  ; 
and  in  1882,  when  the  question  of  reference  to  arbitration  arose,  we 
find^°"  that  the  "  operatives  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favour 
"  of  a  sole  arbitrator,  as  against  two  arbitrators  and  an  umpire," 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Pease  was  selected  to  act  in  that  capacity.  These 
complaints  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  been  caused  by  accidental 
circumstances,  and  not  to  affect  the  essence  of  the  system.  But 
this  point  is  open  to  question,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
avowed  representatives  of  opposing  parties  sit  together  upon  the 
same  judicial  bench,  the  judgment  pronounced  must  of  necessity 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise  ;  and  when  a  dispute  has 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  conciliation  and  has  reached  that  of 
arbitration,  additional  machinery  for  effecting  a  compromise  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  located  in  its  proper  place.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  final  decision  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  umpire,  then  the 
arbitrators  might  more  suitably  appear  as  open  advocates  than  as 
"  quasi-judges."  The  system,  in  short,  of  two  or  more  arbitrators 
and  a  single  umpire,  seems  to  be  at  the  best  an  unnecessary  piece 
of  mechanism,  and  the  greater  the  simplicity  that  can  be  obtained 
in  these  courts  of  arbitration,  the  less  will  be  the  expenditure 
entailed,  and  in  all  probability  also  the  more  satisfactory  will  be 
the  results  achieved.  We  must  not  however  forget  that  in  some 
trades  the  practice  may  have  become  traditional,  or  may  meet  with 
ready   acceptance ;    and    should   this   be    the   case,    then    on    the 
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])riiiciples  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  incon- 
venience which  seems  to  follow  from  the  practice  would  probably 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  habitual  or 
approved  usage. 

But  the  special  difficulty  which  the  practice  may  perhaps  in 
some  cases  meet,  seems  to  be  solved  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  by  retaining,  if  possible,  the  services  of  the  same  arbi- 
tx'ator  time  after  time.  Of  course  there  may  be  adequate  reasons 
for  making  a  change,  and  in  the  iron  trade  Mr.  Trow  argues ^"^ 
that  they  did  not  select  Mr.  Dale  as  arbitrator  in  1882,  because 
they  thought  it  well  to  get  a  "  new  inan,"  "  free  from  all  former 
"  traditions,"  to  preside  at  proceedings,  which  involved  "  a  depar- 
"  ture  from  that  which  for  some  years "  had  "  governed  their 
"  action."  But,  save  in  these  exceptional  cases,  there  are  manifest 
advantages  in  having  the  same  arbitrator.  The  president  of  tlie 
board  puts  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  before  Mr.  Watson,  sitting  as 
arbitrator  for  the  second  time,  in  April,  1884,  when  he  says,"*'  "  we 
"  shall  approach  the  question  to-day  as  it  were  with  an  old  friend, 
"  because  we  feel  that  the  time  we  occupied  on  the  last  occasion 
"  was  so  exceedingly  long,  that  we  shall  not  have  to  ask  him 
"  {i.e.,  Mr.  Watson)  on  the  present  occasion  to  sit  for  any  length 
"  of  time."  In  the  previous  case  when  Mr.  Watson  was  acting  as 
arbitrator  for  the  first  time,  the  past  history  of  the  board  had  to 
be  laid  before  him,  and  a  similar  course  was  followed  before  Mr. 
Pease  in  April,  1882,  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  in  1878.^"^  But 
this  was  not  required  ^'^*  before  Mr.  (then  Sir  Joseph)  Pease  in 
November,  1882,  or  before  Mr.  Watson  in  April  or  November, 
1884,  or  October,  1885. 

(^)  (1).  Nor  is  the  avoidance  of  detail  the  only  advantage  con- 
nected with  the  reappointment  of  the  same  ai'bitrator  on  successive 
occasions.  But  there  is  another  consideration  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  this  is  stated ^°^  by  Lord  Herschell  in  his  award  in 
the  Northumberland  coal  trade  of  31st  January,  1876.  He 
recommends  the  adoption  of  a  sliding  scale  in  the  trade,  and  also 
the  creation  of  an  arbitration-tribunal  of  a  permanent  character; 
and  he  argues  that  in  this  way  "  a  uniform  principle  would  "  "be 
"  applied,"  and  "  justice  would  more  certainly  be  done  to  all  parties  " 
than  it  would  if  the  tribunal  were  "  different  on  each  occasion,"  and 
were  "  unable  to  know  completely  and  accurately  the  principles  on 
*■'  which  its  predecessors  proceeded,"  This  uncertainty  of  the  basis 
on  which  the  award  is  to  rest  is  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty 
connected  with  arbitration.      Mr,   Lloyd  Jones,  in  a  paper  read 
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before  the  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference,  maintained '""'  that 
arbitration  was  "  slow,  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  very  uncer- 
"  tain  in  its  results;"  and  he  alluded  to  a  possible  insuflBciency 
and  inaccuracy  of  data,  and  to  a  suspicion  of  prejudice  in  the 
mind  of  the  arbitrator.  A  passage  in  an  article  on  Trade- 
Unionism  in  the  "  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  Almanac  "  "'''  for 
1886,  piits  forward  a  somewhat  similar  indictment.  Now  of  course, 
if  the  alternative  were  to  lie  between  the  method  of  arbitration  and 
the  method  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  this  objection  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  valid.  For  the  irritation  caused  by  a  strike  or  lock- 
out must  in  all  likelihood  be  greater  and  more  permanent  than  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator,  before  whom  the 
contending  parties  rely  upon  argument  and  not  upon  force.  '  And 
if  an  arbitrator  be  liable  to  error,  it  may  be  urged  with  as  much 
reason  that  a  strike  or  lock-out  is  not  free  from  suspicion  of 
error.  Nor  indeed,  if  the  idea  commonly  held  that  arbitrators' 
awards  were  given  by  "  some  splitting  of  the  difference,"  or 
"  softening  the  way,"  or  "  making  things  pleasant,'""^  were  strictly 
and  literally  true,  could  it  even  in  that  case  be  denied  that  it  is 
something  to  soften  a  feeling  of  hostility  between  unfriendly  parties, 
by  referring  the  dispute  to  a  neutral  mediator  who  is  guiltless  of 
unfriendly  feelings,  and  is  consequently  able  to  "  make  things 
"pleasant."  But  nevertheless,  after  giving  full  weight  to  all  these 
considerations,  there  still  remains  the  undoubted  fact  that  there  is 
this  difficulty  inherent  in  arbitration — the  difficulty  of  determining 
upon  the  principle  which  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  decision  of 
industrial  disputes.  The  two  parties  must,  as  Lord  Herschell  has 
said,""  "  proceed  on  some  principle  or  other,  if  it  is  not  to  be  a 
"  '  leap  in  the  dark.'  " 

But  this  principle  can  hardly  be  supplied  by  Political  Economy. 
Sir  Rupert  Kettle,""  indeed,  sitting  as  arbitrator  in  the  North- 
umberland coal  trade,  says  that  he  is  a  "  political  economist," 
but  he  adds  that  he  requires  "  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
"  minutely  as  a  man  of  business,"  before  he  gives  his  judgment. 
And  as  Jevons"'  has  shown  in  his  "  Theory  of  Political  Economy," 
in  all  bargains  about  a  single  indivisihle  object  "there  may  arise 
"  a  deadlock,"  because  neither  party  can  read  the  mind  of  the 
other,  and  discern  the  exact  length  to  which  it  is  prepared  to 
go  in  pushing  demands  or  accepting  concessions.  Nor  indeed,  did 
they   possess   the   gift   of    clairvoyance,    would    the    problem    be 
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necessarily  solved.  For  even  tlien  there  might  be  no  definite 
point  fixed  in  the  mind  of  either.  After  alluding  to  this  passage 
in  his  "  State  in  relation  to  Labour,"  he  proceeds"*  to  point  out  that 
,  the  existence  of  ivdivisihle  combinations  in  trade  disputes  usually 
reduces  them  to  a  bargain  of  this  "  indeterminate  "  nature.  To 
avoid  a  strike  it  may  be  the  interest  of  either  party  to  relinquish, 
or  at  least  to  relax,  its  demands ;  but  theoretic  economics  cannot 
resolve  the  problem.  It  is,  in  mathematical  phraseology,  "  indeter- 
"  minate."  There  is  moreover  in  the  case  such  an  element  of 
extra-economic  considerations — of  feelings  of  justice,  for  example, 
or  suspicions  of  "maZa_/ic/es  " — that  it  seems  obvious  that  a  trade 
dispute — especially  when  it  has  reached  the  "acute"  stage  of  an 
open  -quarrel — "  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  economics."  It  is 
rather  to  the  traditions  of  the  trade  and  the  past  history  of  indus- 
trial relations  that  arbitrators  must  look  for  guidance.  If  then 
there  have  been  previous  arbitrations,  reference  to  them  is  almost 
necessitated,  for  "it  would"  "be  the  height  of  presumption  "  "to 
"  ignore  the  labour  of  those  who  have  previously  been  consulted 
"  by  both  parties.""^  Should  the  precedents,  however,  appear  to 
conflict,  an  additional  element  of  difficulty  is  imported  into  the 
matter — the  difficulty  of  determining  which  precedent  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  greatest  validity.  But  this  difficulty  is  evidently 
reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensions  if  the  arbitrator  on  successive 
occasions  is  the  same  individual,  for  he  naturally  adheres  to  his 
own  precedents,  and  tends  in  this  way  to  establish  a  permanent 
tradition. 

(2).  The  difficulties  of  this  nature  arising  in  arbitrations  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  although  the  separation  is  to  a 
certain  extent  artificial.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  upon  the  data  which  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
a  basis  for  the  arbitrator's  aw^ard ;  and  in  the  second  place  there  is 
the  additional  difficulty  of  ascertaining  these  data  with  accurate 
exactitude.  This  will  be  more  clearly  apparent  if  we  consider  some 
illustrative  instances. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  nine  arbitration  reports  of  the 
manufactured  ii-on  ti-ade  of  the  north,  to  which  previous  reference 
has  been  made ;  and  let  us  notice  some  of  the  leading  arguments 
which  have  been  addiiced  on  successive  occasions. 

(3)  (a).  Throughout  the  nine  reports  in  the  manufactured 
iron  trade  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  basis  of  the 
award  is  to  be  primarily  the  relation  of  wages  to  selling  prices. 
But  the  agreement  is  not  uniformly  maintained,  and  a  number  of 
additional  considerations  are  advanced.     The  table  which  is  given 

•'2  Cf.  "  State  in  Relation  to  Labour,"  p.  154,  &c, 
"3  Cf.  IV,  p.  24;  Sir  J.  W.  Pease's  award. 
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in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  paper '^^  aiiorcls  evidence  of  a  general 
cori-espondence  between  selling  prices  and  puddling  wages,  and 
the  fact  is  noticed  by  nioi'e  than  one  arbitrator,"*  by  Mr.  Dale,  for 
instance,  in  1879,  and  by  Sir  Joseph  Pease  in  1882.  The  very 
■existence  of  sliding  scales  in  the  trade  on  four  separate  occasions 
is  proof  of  a  tendency  to  adopt  this  relation  as  a  basis.  The 
masters  appeal  ""^  to  the  evidence  of  prices  before  Mr.  Dale  in  1877, 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  in  1878,  Mr.  Dale  again  in  1879,  Sir  Joseph 
Pease  in  1882,  and  Mr.  Watson  in  1884  and  1885,  and  in  fact  rest 
the  chief  burden  of  their  cases  upon  this.  "  It  is  quite  impossible," 
their  advocate  maintains,"'  before  Mr.  Dale  in  1879,  "  if  wages  do 
"  not  in  some  degi'ee  comport  with  "  the  "  market  price,  for  us  to 
"  carry  on  our  business  successfully."  Before  Sir  Joseph  Pease  he 
alludes"^  to  "  the  eight  years'  settlements  based  on  the  selling  price 
'•  of  iron,"  and  he  adds  these  words :  "  The  eight  years'  sliding 
"  scale  arrangement,  we  believe,  was  the  principle  of  determining 
"  wages  by  the  selling  price  of  iron,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
"  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  permanently  to  depart  from  that." 
The  men  on  their  part  recognise  the  same  general  basis.  Before 
Mr.  Dale  in  1877  they  argue "^  that  "  the  selling  price  of  iron  does 
*'  not  justify  the  employers  in  demanding  any  reduction."  "As 
"  our  wages  in  the  past,"  they  urge,  "  have  been  regulated  by 
"  the  selling  price  of  iron  and  not  by  the  condition  of  trade,  we 
"  protest  against  the  plea  of  depression  being  used  for  the  purpose 
"  of  reducing  our  wages,  and  maintain  that  we  have  a  rig'ht  to 
"  claim  that  our  wages  shall  now  be  regulated  on  the  former 
"  basis,  viz,,  selling  price  of  iron,  and  not  on  the  state  of 
"  trade."  "  We  entirely  agree  that  our  wages  should  be  regulated 
"  by  the  selling  price  of  iron."^"°  "  We  have  a  right  to  demand 
"  that  a  full  inquiry  shall  be  made,  and  that  our  wages  shall  only 
"  be  ruled  by  the  former  basis,  viz.,  the  selling  price  of  iron." 
And  they  warmly  protest  ^'^  against  the  award  of  Messrs.  Mundella 
and  Williams  on  the  ground  that  it  was  given  on  a  new  basis — on 
the  depression  of  ti'ade.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  suspension  of 
the  sliding  scales  is  evidence  of  an  unwillingness  to  abide  entirely 
by  the  changes  in  selling  prices  ;  and  the  men,  in  the  very  case  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded — that  before  Mr.  Dale  in  1877 — say'^" 
that  "  it  is  not  always  fair  to  base  wages  on  the  price  of  the  article 
"  produced."  Before  Sir  Joseph  Pease  in  1882  they  maintain''" 
that  the  "  value  of  their  labour,  in  addition  to  the  selling  price, 
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"  had  been  recognised  "  (with  one  exception)  from  the  formation 
of  the  board  in  1869  until  September,  1873;  that  in  that  and  the 
following  year  the  employers  made  the  utmost  use  of  the  surplus 
of  labour  in  the  market ;  that  in  1875  it  was  the  state  of  the  labour 
market  that  gave  the  employers  the  advantage,  and  enabled  them 
to  effect  a  reduction;  and  that  now  in  1882  the  men  ought  in 
their  turn  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  labour. 
Before  Mr.  Watson  in  1884  they  protest  ^^'  against  following  prices 
down  to  their  lowest  point,  and  argue  that  in  the  days  of  pros- 
perity they  did  not  follow  them  up  to  the  highest  point. 

The  condition,  then,  of  the  labour  market,  as  well  as  the  position 
of  wages  relative  to  prices,  is  urged  by  the  men  upon  the  attention 
of  arbitrators.  The  reduction  of  7^  per  cent,  eli'ected  by  mutual 
arrangement  at  Birmingham  in  December,  1873,  was  expressly 
agreed  to  by  the  operatives,  according  to  the  contention  ^"^  of  their 
advocate,  Mr.  Trow  before  Sir  Joseph  Pease  in  1882,  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  labour  market. 
The  success  of  the  board  is  attributed  ^^"^  by  them  on  the  same 
occasion  to  the  fact  that  in  its  early  history  "  each  arbitrator  dealt 
"  with  the  question  submitted  not  on  a  narrow  basis,  but  took  a 
"  broad  view,  and  gave  awards  in  accordance  with  the  value  of 
"  labour  and  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  at  the  time  of 
'•  the  sitting."  Sir  Joseph  Pease  once  more,  in  his  aw^ard  on  the 
same  occasion,  sums  up  their  objections'"^  to  the  exclusive  basis 
of  selling  prices,  and  notices  that  an  additional  fact  in  support  of 
their  contention  had  been  brought  into  the  light  during  the  course  ' 
of  the  inquiry — the  fact  that  certain  allowances  under  the  names  of 
"prize  money"  and  "Monday  working  money"  were  "freely 
"  given  during  times  of  scarcity  in  the  labour  market,"  and 
"  immediately  withdrawn  by  certain  employers  "  when  the  con- 
ditions of  that  market  inclined  in  their  favour. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  is  another 
consideration  which  has  had  no  little  weight  from  time  to  time  in 
the  history  of  the  board.  This  is  the  relative  position  of  the 
ironworkers  in  the  north  of  England  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Stati'ordshire  men.  The  sliding  scale  of  1871  was  suspended 
because  the  rates  in  Staffordshire  were  raised  above  those  given 
by  the  scale  in  the  north  of  England.  The  Staffordshire  men 
obtained  an  advance  of  20  per  cent.  The  sliding  scale  in  the 
north  gave  an  advance  only  of  7I  per  cent.*^*  The  scale  was 
suspended,  and  an  immediate  advance  of  12^  per  cent,  accorded. 
The  Derby  scale  of  1874  was  the  result  of  a  joint  arrangement 
between  the  employers  and  employed  of  the  north  and  of  Stafford- 
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shire.  The  average  selling  price  under  this  scale  was  to  be 
ascertained^''  by  an  examination  into  the  books  of  all  the  firms  in 
the  north  of  England  and  of  twelve  selected  firms  in  Staffordshire. 
The  average  selling  prices  of  the  one  were  to  be  added  to  those  of 
the  other  and  divided  by  two,  and  the  result  of  this  calculation 
was  to  be  the  price  recognised  by  the  scale.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's 
award,  again,  was  apparently  ^^°  based  in  a  considerable  degree  upon 
the  Staffordshire  wages.  Men  and  masters  both  appeaP^^  before 
him  to  the  Staffordshire  rates  and  to  the  wages  of  the  ironworkers 
in  other  districts  as  well;  and  this  same  standard  of  comparison  is 
invoked  on  more  than  one  other  occasion.""  The  relative  position, 
also,  of  ironworkers  as  compared  with  the  men  engaged  in  othei' 
trades  finds  a  place  in  some  of  the  arguments  both  of  masters  and 
of  men  ;^^^  and  another  contention  advanced  upon  some  occasions  is 
indirectly  connected  with  this. 

Thus  the  men  appeal  before"*  Mr.  Dale  in  1877  to  the  fact  that 
a  diminution  in  the  expenses  of  production  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  pig  iron  and  of  coal,  and  consequently 
urge  that  a  reduction  in  selling  prices  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
decrease  in  profits ;  and  the  masters  admit  that  this  contention  is 
one  of  considerable  strength  if  supported  by  actual  facts,  and  do 
not  call  in  question  at  the  moment  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  put 
in  by  the  men  with  regard  to  the  prices  of  pig  iron  and  coal.  But 
they  argue '^'  that  the  workers  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  have 
not  contributed  towards  these  reductions  ;  that  the  Durham  colliers 
have  had  their  wages  decreased  on  three  occasions  since  the  last 
award  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade ;  that  the  cokemen  have 
undergone  a  similar  process,  and  so  have  the  colliery  mechanics 
and  engine-men.  Reductions  have  also  been  effected  in  the  wages 
of  the  Cleveland  ironstone  miners  and  in  those  of  the  blast  furnace- 
men.  And  so  the  cost  of  other  items  in  the  expenses  of  production 
over  and  beyond  the  cost  of  labour  is  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
arbitrators."^  The  men  advance  this  consideration  on  the  occasion 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  the  masters  admit  that  it  is  a 
"  strong  argument."^-''  The  masters  urge  the  same  consideration"" 
upon  Sir  Joseph  Pease  in  1882  ;  but  in  this  case  the  men  contend 
that  they  have  "nothing  to  do"  with  the  cost  of  material,  and 
that  Sir  Rupert  Kettle  on  a  previous  occasion"^  had  ruled  that 
•29  Cf.  I,  p.  11 ;  II,  p.  10. 
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it  had  "  no  bearing  upon "  the  wages  question,  although  the 
employers  had  based  the  chief  burden  of  their  argument  for  a 
reduction  of  wages  on  the  high,  rates  of  coal  and  iron. 

But  on  their  part  they  maintain  that  a  searching  inquiry 
ought  to  be  made  into  all  the  details  of  management,  and  that 
the  results  of  careless  or  incapable  direction  of  industry  ought 
not  to  be  charged  to  their  account;""  and  they  urge  before 
Mr.  Watson  in  1885  that  relief  should  be  sought  by  the  employers 
in  diminished  royalties  and  lessened  railway  rates  rather  than  in 
decreased  wages. "^  The  employers,  however,  emphatically  refuse '*- 
to  allow  investigation  into  the  inner  working  of  their  business  with 
the  object  of  ascertaining  the  causes  of  profit  or  loss ;  although 
indeed  on  their  side  they  appeal  more  than  once  to  depression  in 
trade  as  an  argument  for  reduction  in  wages.  The  decline'*'  in 
the  demand  for  iron  is  impressed  upon  Mr.  Dale  in  1877  ;  the 
"  great  depression  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  "  is  advanced 
before  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  in  1878,'^  and  again  before  Mr.  Dale  in 
1879;'^*  and  the  abandonment  of  the  joint  sliding  scale  in  1875 
is  justified'*^  on  the  ground  of  the  "great  depression  in  the  rail 
"  trade."  The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  stoutly  protest  against 
the  award  of  Messrs.  Mundella  and  Williams  because  this  plea  of 
depression  of  trade  was  taken  into  consideration ;  and  they  main- 
tain that  the  loss  of  the  rail  trade  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  but  is 
"  one  of  those  risks  to  which  every  capitalist  is  liable  when  he 
"  embarks  on  an  industry  so  precarious  and  liable  to  fluctuation  as 
"  the  iron  trade."'*® 

There  is  one  other  argument  of  some  importance  which  appears 
in  the  arbitration  reports  from  time  to  time ;  and  this  is  in  one 
respect  at  least  analogous  to  the  question  of  profit  and  loss. 
For  if  the  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  details  of  manage- 
"  ment,"  which  are  the  private  concerns  of  the  employers,  it  may 
be  similarly  argued,  from  one  point  of  view,  that  the  employers 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  details  of  household  expenditure 
which  are  the  private  concerns  of  the  men.  The  argument  is, 
however,  scarcely  sound,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  both  employers 
and  men  have  appealed  to  what  is  closely  connected  with  the 
details  of  household  expenditure — the  cost  of  living  or  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money.  The  men  allude  to  the  cost  of  living'" 
before  Mr,  Shaw-Lefevre  in  1878;  and  in  arguing  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  wages  to  selling  prices,  they  insist  that  there  should  be  a 
minimum  below  which  wages  should  not  fall,  whatever  may  be  the 
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position  of  prices.*^*  The  masters  maintain/^'  with  considerable 
detail,  in  November,  1884,  and  October,  1885,  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  has  increased. 

Here  then  we  have  a  numerous  list  of  arguments  advanced  on 
different  occasions,  in  addition  to  the  bare  relation  of  wages  to 
selling  prices — the  condition  of  the  labour  market ;  the  wages 
paid  to  ironworkers  in  Staffordshire  and  elsewhere,  and  to  men 
employed  in  other  industries ;  the  additional  elements  over  and 
above  wages  in  the  expenses  of  production  (including  the  cost  of 
materials,  and  the  amount  of  royalties  and  of  railway  rates)  ;  the 
character  of  the  management  of  business  undertakings  ;  the  depres- 
sion in  the  demand  for  iron  ;  and  the  cost  of  living.  Some  of  these 
considerations,  of  course,  have  been  disallowed  on  different  occa- 
sions by  the  opposing  parties,  and  may  or  may  not  have  affected 
the  final  award  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  been  advanced 
as  data  deserving  attention. 

(6).  There  is,  again,  some  difficulty  experienced  in  ascertaining 
these  data  with  exactitude.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  gauge  with 
accuracy  the  depression  of  trade,  or  the  conditions  of  the  labour 
market.  The  details  of  management  are  a  closed  book,  so  far  as 
the  operatives  are  concerned ;  and  they  can  only  rely  upon  the 
roseate  reports  of  the  directors  of  joint-stock  companies. ^^^  The 
purchasing  power  of  money  is  ascertained  by  the  masters  from 
the  prices  supplied  to  them  by  officials  connected  with  the  Middles- 
brough Co-operative  Society,'*'  but  the  men  contend'^"  that  they 
do  not  "deal  with  co-operative  stores;"  that  they  "live  on  the 
"  credit  system,"  and  that  therefore  "25  per  cent."  must  be  added 
to  co-operative  prices  before  they  can  fairly  be  put  in  as  evidence. 
The  comparison  of  the  rates  in  the  north  of  England  with  those  in 
Staffordshire  is  somewhat  complicated'"  by  the  special  "extras" 
which  appear  to  be  paid  in  the  former  case  ;  but  an  additional 
allowance  of  6d.  in  favour  of  Staffordshire  seems  to  be  generally 
made  in  calculations  of  wages.  There  appears  however  to  have 
been  some  irregularity  in  the  payment  of  these  so-called  "north- 
"  country  extras.'"^*  The  amount  of  selling  prices,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  regularly  ascertained  by  the  accountant  to  the  board ;  and 
this  evidence  is  generally,  though  not  indeed  invariably,  accepted 
without  question  by  masters  and  men.^*'  The  pi'ovision  under 
which  these  prices  are  ascertained  dates  back  to  the  year  1872,''^* 
and  the  tirst  quarter  for  which  the  accountant's  returns  were  made 
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out  was  that  ending  on  29tli  Febrnary  in  tliat  year.  The  method 
pursued  by  him  is  described  by  the  president  of  the  board  before 
Mr.  Watson  in  1884.  The  figures,  he  states/^''  are  "  arrived  at  by 
"  the  examination  of  the  books  of  all  the  firms  connected  with  the 
"  board,  and  also  of  several  others,"  by  Mr,  Waterhouse,  the 
accountant  to  the  board.  "  He  takes  out  and  verifies  for  the  two 
"  months'  period,  and  he  takes  off  from  the  invoices  the  discounts 
"  and  commissions  which  have  to  be  given  by  the  firms  on  eacli 
"  special  order,  and  he  arrives  at  the  net  price  of  each  ton  which. 
"  bas  left  the  works.  And  adding  these  two  together,  be  finds 
"  exactly  the  total  number  of  tons  sold,  delivered,  and  invoiced  by 
"  all  the  firms  in  the  north  of  England  connected  with  the  board. 
"  He  gives  these  figures  in  certificated  returns  every  two  months. 
"  He  sends  round  to  the  works,  and  he  examines  the  books  himself, 
"  or  by  his  officials,  and  vouches  for  them  and  their  accuracy." 
"  Every  ton  of  iron  of  any  quality  that  has  been  sold  by  any 
"  employer  "  is  included  in  these  returns  ;^^®  and  by  a  mutual  agree- 
ment effected  at  Durham  in  March,  1883,  the  period  of  ascertain- 
ment was  reduced  from  three  to  two  months,  in  order  to  secure 
the  more  rapid  adjustment  of  wages  to  the  changes  in  prices. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  prices  likely  to  be  realised  in  the  current 
or  succeeding  period,  and  not  those  actually  realised  for  the 
previous  period,  have  been  put  in  as  evidence,  aud  then  an 
element  of  uncertainty  is  at  once  introduced. ^^' 

(c).  The  difficulty,  once  more,  of  agreeing  upon  a  definite  period 
when  wages  are  to  be  considered  to  bear  a  normal  relation  to  prices 
is  again  and  again  brought  into  clear  relief  in  the  manu.factured  iron 
trade.  The  employers  place  before  successive  arbitrators  tables 
giving  the  history  of  the  changes  in  wages  between  the  award  of 
Messrs.  Mundella  and  Williams  in  1876,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
sliding  scale  in  February,  1882  ;  and  if  they  do  not  adopt  the  year 
1876  as  a  starting  point,  they  go  back  to  the  Derby  scale  of  1874.^^" 
But  the  men  take  objection  to  this  standard  on  more  than  one; 
ground.  They  declare  that  it  is  an  unfair  basis  on  which  to  calculate; 
the  average  normal  relation  of  wages  to  prices.  For  they  maintain'^' 
that  the  award  of  Messrs.  Mundella  and  Williams  cannot  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  question,  as  the  decision  was  based  not 
upon  selling  prices  but  upon  the  novel  and  dangerous  foundation 
of  depression  of  trade ;  and  the  arbitrators  themselves  stated  both 
in  the  written  award — and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mundella,  in  a  letter 
addressed  ^^-  to  Mr.  Trow,  the  workmen's  representative,  in  answer 

'■"  Cf.  VI,  p.  7.  '58  Cf.  VII,  pp.  5  and  6. 

'53  Cf.  II,  p.  7;  V,  p.  11. 

'«»  Cf.  I,  p.  5  ;  II,  p.  3  ;   III,  p.  9  ;  IV,  p.  10  ;  V,  p.  6  ;  VI,  p.  3. 

'«'  Cf.  I,  pp.  6  and  7 ;  IV,  pp.  8  aud  16.  '"'^  Cf.  Ill,  p.  13. 
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to  a  definite  inquiry  upon  the  point — that  the  reduction  in  wages 
was  not  to  he  considered  as  "  establishing  any  relative  rate  of  wages 
"  to  prices."  Nor,  they  contend,  does  Mr.  Dale's  award  of  April,  1878, 
have  any  real  bearing  upon  the  case,  because  in  all  probability, ^^^ 
like  that  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's^"  of  1879,  it  was  based  upon  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  wages  in  other  districts  and  not  upon  selling 
prices.  At  any  rate,  they  urge,  he  did  not  by  his  award  express'^' 
any  approval  of  the  rate  established  by  that  of  Messrs.  Mundella  and 
Williams,  for  he  virtually  awarded  a  higher  rate  than  they  had 
done,  and  he  pursued  a  similar  policy  in  refusing  to  alter  the  rate 
of  wages  in  August,  1877,  and  September,  1879.  The  sliding  scale 
of  1879,  and  the  Durham  arrangement  of  1883,  are  considered  by 
the  men  to  be  unfair ;  to  have  been  accepted,  partly  because  of 
very  important  concessions  accompanying  them  ;'''®  and  to  make  no 
allowance  for'®'  the  5  per  cent,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
value  of  a  time  bargain  in  wages  to  the  employers. '®®  The  basis 
adopted  in  the  Derby  sliding  scale  was,  they  argue,  forced  upon 
them  owing  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market,'®*  and  the  reduction 
which  followed  upon  its  suspension  was  occasioned  by  a  similar 
cause.  If  then  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  past  history  of  the 
board  in  order  to  discover  the  proper  relation  of  wages  to  prices, 
the  whole  of  that  history  should  be  taken  into  account,''"  and  the 
times  when  2s.  6d.  and  2S.  gd.,  and  even  4s.  above  shillings  for 
pounds  were  given,  should  aifect  the  average  struck  as  much  as  the 
depressed  times  ^''  of  the  Mundella- Williams  award  or  the  times  of 
the  IS.  6d.  or  gd.  scale.  But  the  employers  reply  to  this  by 
denouncing  such  references  to  the  past  as  appeals""  to  "Old 
"Testament  history,"  and  "  ancient  "  epochs;  and  by  maintaining 
that  the  decline,  or  rather  the  disappearance,'"^  of  the  rail  trade 
revolutionised  the  character  of  the  manufactured  iron  industry,  and 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  arrangement  with  Stafford- 
shire;  that  the  avei'age  of  is.  6c?.  over  shillings,  fluctuating  between 
a  minimum  of  gd.  and  a  maximum  of  is.  gd.  has  prevailed  for  a 
long  period,  and  is  a  fair  and  normal  relation  ;'"*  that  in  striking 

163   Cf.  II,  p.  6  ;   IV,  p.  8  ;  V,  p.  9  ;  VI,  p.  5. 

"^   Cf.  Ill,  p.  10;  VI,  pp.  5  and  18  ;  VIII,  p.  7. 

'«   Cf.  VI,  p.  5.  """   Cf.  VI,  p.  13. 

16'   Cf.  V,  p.  9 ;  VI,  p.  6;  VIII,  p.  12  ;  IX,  p.  5. 

1=8    Cf.  VI,  pp.  4  iuid  14;  VII,  p.  4. 

169   Cf.  Ill,  p.  10;  IV,  i)p.  7,  8,  10,  11  and  16;  V,  p.  9  ;  VI,  p.  4. 

I'o  Cf.  Ill,  p   13;  V,  p.  9;  VI,  p.  4.  i"  Cf.  IV,  p.  16. 

i'2  Cf.  VI,  pp.  6  and  V ;  VIII,  p.  16. 

I"  Cf  I,   p.  11. 

1'*  Sir  J.  W.  Pease  makes  it  average  for  the  seven  years  1874-82  about  i*.  4^., 
including  the  exceptional  case  of  December,  1879,  when  it  rose  to  3*.  hy  the 
advance  of  n.\  per  cent.;  cf.  IV,  p.  24.  It  was  is.  Tzj^d.  exactly  between 
1876-85  ;  cf  IX,  p.  4. 
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the  average,  tlie  times  of  abnormal  and  exaggerated  prosperity 
should  be  excluded  ;^'*  that  the  awards  of  Messrs.  Mundella  and 
Williams,  and  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  were  made  after  long  and 
patient  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  and  were  based  in  the  main  upon 
peliing  prices,  although  other  matters  may  also  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  ;^''^  that  Mr.  Dale's  awards  tended  if  anything  to 
confirm  that  of  Messrs.  Mundella  and  Williams,  and  probably 
inclined  in  favour  of  the  men;^"  and  finally,  that  tlie  figure  of 
IS.  6c:?.  over  shillings  does  make  full  allowance  for  the  5  per  cent. 
value  attaching  to  a  time  bargain. ^'"^ 

(iv).  Such  then  are  the  chief  disadvantages  and  difficulties 
which  seem  to  attach  to  arbitration.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the 
])Ossibility  that  the  award  may  not  meet  with  loyal  adherence.  In 
the  second  place,  despite  of  the  courteous  attitude  of  either  side, 
the  formality  of  procedure  which  must  to  some  extent  be  imported 
into  these  matters,  and  the  preparation  of  elaborate  arguments 
thereby  entailed,  are  likely  to  engender  some  contentiousness,  and 
to  leave  behind  a  little  soreness.  And  in  the  third  and  last  place, 
an  element  of  possible  uncertainty,  and  of  real  and  serious  difficulty, 
is  introduced  by  the  necessity  of  discovering  some  definite  principle 
on  which  the  award  may  be  based,  and  of  ascertaining  with  exacti- 
tude the  data  which  are  to  guide  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

It  need  hardly  be  shown  in  detail  that  these  objections  attach 
in  the  same  manner — and  in  the  case  of  the  second  at  least  in  a 
very  much  more  intensified  degree — to  "strikes"  and  "  lock-outs,"' 
and  to  irregular  negotiations  during  the  continuance  of  these 
struggles.  If  indeed  the  ultimate  appeal  is  made  to  force,  it  is 
evident  that  the  party  whicb  has  proved  the  weaker  must  abide  for 
the  time  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  but  it  is  only  too  likely  to  be 
ready  to  take  up  arms  again  the  moment  it  imagines  that  it  is 
stronger  than  its  opponent.  Peace  is  indeed  secured  for  the  time, 
but  the  feelings  which  prompt  to  war  are  left  behind,  unchanged 
and  unchanging.  Nor  is  either  party  likely  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
principle  on  which  the  decision  of  the  dispute  can  be  based,  save 
that  alone  of  the  might  of  the  stronger,  when  they  regai'd  one 
another  as  enemies,  to  whom  they  are  unwilling  to  reveal,  if  they 
can  help  it,  the  circumstances  of  their  own  position,  and  upon 
whose  advances  and  statements  they  look  with  suspicion,  reluctant 
to  credit  the  former  with  genuineness  or  the  latter  with  accuracy. 

But  it  is  with  respect  to  the  second  of  the  disadvantages  to 

'•*  IX,  p.  9. 

»■«  Cf.  Ill,  p.  11 ;  IV,  p.  9 ;  VI,  pp.  1  aud  9. 

'"  Cf.  II.  p.  11 ;  IV,  p.  17  ;  VI,  p.  7. 
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whicTi  we  have  just  alluded,  tliat  Industrial  peace,  however  main- 
tained, is  so  signally  superior  to  industrial  warfare.  There  is 
indeed  an  element  of  contentiousness  attaching  to  arbitration,  but 
it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  attaching  to  "strikes"  and 
"  lock-outs."  Arbitration  allows  room  for  the  growth — gradual 
though  it  may  be — of  amicable  feelings ;  industrial  strife  stereo- 
types and  perpetuates  an  attitude  of  implacable  hostility.  Many 
and  many  a  failure  in  arbitration — disappointing  as  those  failures 
may  be — may  yet  find  ample  compensation  in  a  single  instance 
where  the  two  disputants  have  agreed  to  refer  the  settlement  of 
their  quarrel  to  the  peaceful  mediation  of  a  neutral  party.  It  is 
the  promise  of  the  future  which  is  the  basis  at  once  of  the  hope- 
fulness of  arbitration  and  the  despair  of  industrial  conflict.  For 
when  once  the  opposing  parties  have  met  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  have  learnt  to  rely  for  the  maintenance  of  their  claims  upon 
argument  rather  than  force,  they  have  taken  the  first  and  most 
difficult  step  upon  the  path  which  conducts  naturally  to  con- 
ciliation— to  mutual  concession  instead  of  contentious  argument. 

For  the  value  of  conciliation  chiefly  lies  in  this— that  from  its 
very  nature  it  reduces  the  element  of  contentiousness  to  a  minimum, 
even  if  it  does  not  dispense  with  it  altogether.  And  with  this 
element  of  contentiousness  gone,  the  danger  of  infringement  of  the 
articles  of  peace,  and  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  definite  principle 
and  of  agreeing  upon  accurate  data,  do  not  indeed  become  incon- 
siderable, but  do  lose  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  their  seriousness. 
For,  from  the  very  statement  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  either  side 
is  likely  to  abide  by  the  decision  to  which  it  has  willingly  agreed  ; 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  qiiarrel  have  a 
happy  faculty  of  disappearing  when  either  side  is  prepared  to 
make  mutual  concessions,  is  anxious  to  come  to  an  agreement,  is 
habituated  to  friendly  intercourse  and  courteous  discussion.  Nor 
is  accuracy  of  data  more  unlikely  to  be  secured  when  both  sides 
are  ready  to  furnish  evidence,  and  to  listen  to  the  evidence 
supplied  by  their  opponents,  and  when  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
discussion  are  ex  hypothesi  well  acquainted  with  the  technical 
details  and  industrial  history  of  the  trade. 

We  must  not  however  forget  that  these  two  disadvantages  do 
attach  in  a  minor  degree  to  conciliation  as  Avell  as  to  arbitration. 
For  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  constituents  may  not  abide  by 
the  negotiations  of  their  representatives  at  the  board  of  conciliation, 
and  there  is  also  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  proper  basis  for 
the  settlement,  and  discovering  the  exact  data  required.  And  in 
the  background  at  least  there  must  be  provision  for  reference  to 
arbitration  in  some  form  or  other,  if  there  is  to  be  any  way  out  of 
a  deadlock. 
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IV. 

(a)  Conciliation,  wlien  tliorouglily  established  and  recog- 
nised, may  pave  the  way  for  what  may  be  called  the  automatic 
regulation  of  wages  by  sliding  scales.  These  scales  have  been 
successfully  adopted  in  the  mining  industries,  and  especially 
among  the  colliers  in  some  parts  of  England ;  and  for  a  typical 
example  of  their  operation  we  may  take  the  coal  trades  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland.  The  principle  on  which  they  are  based  has 
been  explained  with  some  detail  by  Professor  Munro,"'^  and  is 
briefly  this :  wages  are  to  vary  according  to  the  selling  price  of  the 
coal.  A  time  is  settled  when  the  relation  between  wages  and 
prices  is  agreed  by  both  parties  to  be  fair,  and  the  scale  is  based 
upon  this  relation.  The  price  paid  at  that  time  for  coal  is  termed 
the  "  standard  "  price,  and  the  wages  then  paid  are  the  "  standard  " 
wages.  This  then  is  the  general  principle,  although  it  admits,  as 
we  shall  see,  of  considerable  variety  upon  points  of  detail ;  and 
Professor  Munro  gives  an  exhaustive  definition  of  a  sliding  scale 
in  these  terms:  it  is  a  "method  by  which  wages,  based  on  a 
"  standard  wage  payable  at  a  standard  price,  rise  or  fall  an  agreed 
"  percentage  with  every  agreed  rise  or  fall  in  the  average  price  of 
"  coal  at  the  mines,  such  average  price  being  ascertained  at  fixed 
"  intervals."  i^'« 

(i).  These  sliding  scales  adnait,  as  we  have  noticed,  of 
considerable  diversity  of  detail.  For  both  in  Northumberland  and 
in  Durham  there  is  frequent  occasion  for  the  action  of  the  joint 
committees.  The  standard  wage  indeed  is  the  average  wage  of 
the  county,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  wage  is  paid  to 
every  individual  miner.  For,  as  Professor  Munro  states,'^^  "  not 
"  only  will  wages  vary  from  colliery  to  colliery,"  but  "  in  the 
"  same  colliery  apparent  differences  of  wages  will  exist."  The 
nature  of  the  seam  and  the  difficulty  of  working  it  are  taken  into 
account ;  and  indeed  it  would  ajipear  that  some  other  elements  as 
well  enter  into  the  matter,  "  for  the  different  rates  per  seam  " 
supplied  in  a  table  printed  in  Professor  Munro 's  pamphlet  "  do 
"  not  result  in  an  equal  daily  wage."  "  The  real  standard  wages  " 
then  "  for  any  particular  colliery,"  in  Northumberland  for 
instance,  are  the  wages  paid  at  that  colliery  to  the  different 
classes  of  labourers  in  November,  1878.  For  the  prices  and 
wages  then  paid  were  taken  as  the  starting  point  of  the  first 
scale  in  the  Northumberland  coal  trade. 

And  so  side  by  side  with  the  sliding  scales  in  Northumberland 

179  (7^_  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  and  also  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the 
"  Iron  Industry." 
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and  Durham  we  find  the  action  of  the  joint  committees.  The 
average  wage  for  the  county  fluctuates  in  accordance  with  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  in  the  manner  arranged  by  the  scale,  and  the 
particular  wages  at  particular  collieries  fluctuate  also  in  accordance 
with  the  fluctuations  in  county  prices;  but  in  addition  to  this  the 
joint  committee  may  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  effect 
local  and  special  readjustments.  We  have  before  alluded^*"  to  the 
action  of  these  committees,  but  the  matter  will  perhaps  be  placed 
in  a  clearer  light  by  two  illustrative  instances.  Thus  we  read  in 
a  local  newspaper'^^  that  at  two  collieries  the  "hewers"  had 
received  notice  from  the  head  manager  of  a  "local  reduction  in  the 
"hewing  prices."  At  one  of  these  collieries  2d.  per  ton  was 
demanded  ofl*  the  prices  for  the  yard  seam,  and  2d.  per  ton  off  the 
Low  Main,  exclusive  of  the  last  ij  per  cent,  reduction  effected  by 
the  county  sliding  scale.  The  men  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  then  offered  i^d.  reduction  on  the  "pillar  "  working  of 
the  Low  Main,  and  2d.  a  ton  on  the  yard  seam,  including  the  last 
I J  per  cent,  by  the  county  sliding  scale.  The  offer  was  refused, 
and  another  meeting  was  held.  At  this  the  men  passed  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  they  had  made  a  fair  offer,  and  that,  should  it  be 
again  refused,  the  case  should  be  submitted  to  the  joint  committee. 
At  the  other  colliery,  where  the  masters  wanted  a  reduction  of 
4|c?.  a  ton  off  the  Telford  way  in  the  yard  seam,  a  compromise  was 
effected,  and  a  reduction  of  ^d.  per  ton  on  the  "  loose  end  "  places, 
and  2d.  on  the  places  "going  in  the  fast"  was  arranged.  Another 
paper  contains'^*  a  reference  to  a  dispute  at  a  colliery  where  the 
men  decided  by  75  votes  to  39  to  send  in  a  fortnight's  notice  in 
order  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  standard  of  wages.  A 
deputation  waited  upon  the  executive  of  the  Northumberland 
Miners'  Union,  and  was  informed  that,  by  the  rules  of  the  union,  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  was  requisite  before  the  declaration  of  a 
strike,  and  as  this  had  not  been  obtained,  the  notices  could  not 
be  issued.  These  two  instances,  about  which  there  is  nothing  of 
an  unusual  character,  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  necessity  and  the 
operation  of  the  joint  committees  in  the  coal  trades  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham. 

B  (i).  The  chief  advantages  of  these  sliding  scales  may  be  said 
to  lie  on  the  one  hand  in  their  elasticity,  and  on  the  other  in  their 
automatic   action.     For,   as  we   shall   see  hereafter,  and   as   the 

182  Cf.  supra. 

183  "Newcastle  Daily  Clironiclo,"  1st  February,  1886. 

»8<  Cf.  "  Newcastle  Daily  Leader,"  9th  Marcli,  1886.  Mr.  R.  Young  informs 
me  that  in  this  case  reference  was  not  made  to  the  joint  committee  because  the 
colliery  owners  did  not  belong  to  the  Masters'  Association,  and  therefore  could  not 
appeal  to  the  committee.  In  other  cases  the  decision  of  all  disputes  rests  with 
the  committee,  on  appeal  being  made  by  either  party. 
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diversity  of  local  application  which  characterises  the  scales  in  the 
Durham  and  N'orthumberland  coal  trades  so  strikingly  illustrates, 
they  admit  of  adaptation— to  an  extent  which  has  entered  as  yet 
perhaps  not  even  into  the  conception,  and  certainly  not  into  the 
practice,  of  those  actually  engaged  in  industry — to  the  most 
diversified  situations.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  prove  the  obvious 
fact  that  during  the  time  these  scales  continue  in  operation  the 
general  fluctuations  of  wages  proceed  with  automatic  precision, 
and  therefore  the  possibility  of  general  friction  is  inconsiderable. 
And  as  a  consequence  of  this  automatic  regulai-ity,  it  follows, 
as  Professor  Munro  has  stated,^®^  that  sliding  scales  "  give  a 
"  steadiness  "  on  the  one  hand  to  trade,  and  on  the  other  to  wages. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  recurrence  of  industrial 
disputes  promotes  instability  in  trade.  It  may  indeed  be  argued  that 
when  a  strike  follows  a  period  of  over  production  in  some  branch  of 
industry,  it  may  result  in  clearing  the  market  more  thoroughly  thai 
would  otherwise  be  done.^^  It  may  also  be  the  case  that  conditions 
have  been  inserted  in  contracts  providing  for  the  special  con- 
tingency of  a  strike.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  employers  aie 
likely  to  prosecute  their  industrial  undertakings  with  greater  confi- 
dence ;  to  avail  themselves  of  fresh  openings  with  more  vigorous 
enterprise  ;  and  to  make  a  fuller  use  of  existing  opportunities,  if 
they  are  freed  from  all  reasonable  apprehension  of  a  sudden  and 
forcible  cessation  of  industry.  The  mere  rumour  of  a  strike  must 
exercise  an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  bold  conduct  of  commerce ; 
its  actual  occurrence  is  only  too  often  an  incontestable  calamity. 
And  even  under  the  more  peaceful  system  of  arbitration  some 
friction  is  likely,  and  some  delay  is  occasioned,  in  the  settlement  of 
a  dispute ;  and  the  least  amount  of  friction,  and  the  shortest 
period  of  delay  must  exercise — though  indeed  in  a  less  degree 
than  a  strike — a  prejudicial  influence  upon  commercial  enterprise. 
Nor  again  if  the  trade  is  one  of  great  fluctuation  can  an  arbitrator 
fairly  fix  wages  for  a  very  long  period,  for  he  cannot  foresee  the 
changes  in  prices  which  are  likely  to  occur. ^^^  But  a  sliding  scale, 
on  the  other  hand,^*®  as  Mr.  Watson  ai-gues,  "is  the  simplest  and 
"  therefore  the  best  method.  It  does  not  settle  trade  disputes,  it 
"  avoids  them." 

(ii).  But  not  only  does  a  sliding  scale  thus  tend  to  promote 
stability  in  trade,  but  it  also,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this, 
tends  to  promote  stability  in  wages.  This  latter  point  indeed  may 
not  appear  to  be  so  obvious  as  the  former.     For  at  first  sight  the 

»"   Cf.  "  Sliilinp:  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  pp.  17  and  18. 
186   cj-    «  xbe   Wages  Question,"   by  ¥.  A.   Walker,  p.   391,   foot  note  ;  also 
Eeport  of  Royal  Commission  on  Depression  of  Trade.      Q.  5267 — 9  and  5700. 
'"  Cf.  I,  p.  4  J  V,  p.  4.  "8  Cf.  "  Boards  of  Arbitration,"  p.  17. 
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tendency  of  a  scale  may  seem  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  this.  If 
wages  are  to  fluctuate  with  variations  in  price,  then  it  may  seera 
that  they  will  be  continuously  moving  up  and  down,  and  that 
instability  rather  than  steadiness  will  be  the  result.  But  before 
we  accept  this  conclusion,  there  are  several  considerations  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  For  under  a  system  of  periodical  arbitration  there 
may  be  a  similar  fluctuation  in  wages.  Owing  to  the  changes  in 
prices  there  may  be  repeated  recourse  to  arbitration.  In  the 
Durham  coal  trade  immediately  before  the  institution  of  the  first 
sliding  scale  there  were  nine  successive  arbitrations  within  the 
space  of  two  years ;  and  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  the 
workmen  complain'®^  before  Mr.  Watson  in  November,  1884,  that 
the  constant  resort  that  had  been  made  to  arbitration  within  the 
past  year  was  calculated  to  undermine  the  very  existence  of  .the 
board,  and  was  in  an  eminent  degree  an  "  anti-conciliatory  "  policy. 
Nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  most  sliding  scales  contemplate  any 
continual  fluctuation  in  wages.  In  the  coal  trade  the  Somerset  scale 
is  an  exception — and  apparently  a  solitary  exception — in  providing 
that  every  rise  or  fall  in  prices  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  rise  or 
fall  in  wages.  In  most  cases  prices  are  to  be  ascertained  only  at 
definite  intervals — sometimes  every  six  months,  as  in  the  South 
Wales' Association  scale  of  1875;  sometimes  every  four  months,  as 
in  the  first  two  Durham  scales  and  in  the  South  Wales'  scales  of 
1880  and  1882 ;  sometimes,  agam,  every  three  months,  as  in  the 
last  two  Durham  scales,  the  Northumberland,  the  Cumberland,  the 
Ocean,  and  the  Ferndale  scales ;  sometimes  every  mouth,  as  in  the 
Bedworth  scale.^''"  Of  course  it  may  happen  that  the  period  of 
readjustment  fixed  by  the  scale  may  prove  to  be  too  long  ;  and  in  the 
manufactui'ed  iron  trade,  where  the  prices  under  the  scales  of  1871, 
1874,  and  1880,  were  ascertained  every  three  months,  the  last 
scale  seems  to  have  excited  dissatisfaction  and  to  have  been 
abandoned,  partly'^^  at  least,  because  it  was  too  slow  in  its  action 
and  was  not  speedy  enough  in  giving  the  men  the  benefit  of  a  rise 
in  prices,  or  in  securing  a  reduction  of  wages  when  prices  were 
falling.  At  any  rate  the  accountant's  returns,  which  continue  to 
be  made  in  the  north  of  England — but  not  in  Staffordshire"" — when 
a  scale  is  not  in  operation,  were  furnished,  under  the  Durham  scale 
of  1883,  every  two  months,^^^  and  this  practice  has  since  been 
followed.  But  even  if  the  jjeriods  when  prices  are  ascertained  are 
comparatively  frequent,  yet  some  definite  interval  at  least  is  taken, 
and  there  is  no  fluctuation  of  wage  from  week  to  week.    Nor  again 

>«9  Cf.  VIII,  p.  4. 
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do  wages  vary  with  every  fluctuation  of  price,  but  only  with  those 
of  a  cei'tain  anioant.  The  sliding  scale,  once  more,  is  no  inadequate 
guarantee  for  regular  employment.  For  there  is  little  fear  of  the 
interruption  caused  by  a  strike  or  lock-out ;  and  the  very  stability 
thus  ensured  to  the  conduct  of  trade  encourages  the  enterprise  and 
confidence  of  employers,  and  tends  to  make  the  trade  itself  and 
the  workers  more  prosperous. 

The  importance  of  this  stability  of  wage  and  regularity  of 
employment  can  hardly  be  over  estimated.  Mr.  Mawdsley  is 
but  expressing  the  truth  when  he  writes,^^*  the  fluctuation  of 
wages  is  the  "bane  of  our  class;"  and  Professor  Marshall  calls 
attention^"'  to  another  aspect  of  the  same  truth  when  he  states, 
"  forced  interruption  to  labour  is  a  terrible  evil."  For  a  constant 
alternation  between  high  and  low  wages  unsettles  the  character 
and  the  habits  of  a  man ;  and  irregularity  of  employment  affects 
in  a  similar  way  his  physical,  his  mental,  his  moral  aptitude  for 
work.  The  habits  of  expenditure  formed  in  a  time  of  extravagant 
prosperity,  may  lead  in  a  time  of  sudden  adversity  to  debt,  of  the 
burden  of  which  it  may  take  a  lifetime  to  effect  a  riddance  ;  and  a 
period  of  leisure,  which  would  recruit  the  exhausted  energies  of  a 
man  if  it  came  at  regular  intervals,  will  of  itself  be  likely  to 
undermine  his  strength  and  efficiency  for  work  if  it  occurs  at 
irregular  periods,  or  amid  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. Far  "better"  were  it  "for  a  family,"  argues  Mr.  Mawdsley, ^^® 
"  to  have  35s.  per  week  for  fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  than  40s.  for 
"twenty-five,  and  31s.  per  week  for  the  other  twenty-five;" 
and  better  too,  we  may  add,  is  it  likely  to  be  for  employers  and 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  if  the  eflSciency  of  labour  be  taken  into 
account,  as  it  must  be  on  any  sound  theory  of  production  or 
distribution.  The  coal  and  iron  industries  are  liable  to  consider- 
able fluctuations,  because  they  necessarily  suffer  when  other 
industries  are  depressed — and  in  the  Northumberland  coal  trade,  at 
least,  the  trade  seems  to  have  been  periodically  slack  in  the  winter 
when  the  Baltic  is  closed — but  if  men  and  masters  can  look  for- 
ward for  a  period  of  three  or  more  months  to  definite  certainty 
in  industrial  relations,  this  element  of  fluctuation  loses  half  its 
injurious  effects,  and  the  condition  of  things  is  yet  further  improved 
when  changes  in  wages  only  follow  upon  changes  of  a  certain 
amount  in  prices. 

iii  (a).  A  further  question  of  no  little  interest  suggests  itself 
with  regard  to  the  future  consequences  of  sliding  scales.  Do  they 
or  do  they  not  tend  in  the  direction  of  industrial  partnership  ? 
Jevons  maintains^^'  that  "  both  the  sliding  scale  and  the  system 
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"  of  arbitration  generally  "  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  stepping 
"  stone  to  some  still  sounder  metbod  of  partnership  and  participa- 
"  tion  in  profits  which  a  future  generation  will  certainly  enjoy." 
Mr.  Watson  says^^*  that  the  sliding  scale  "is  no  doubt  a  distinct 
"  step  in  the  direction  of  industrial  co-partnership."  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  conclusion  requires  to  be  stated 
with  some  modification ;  for  tlie  evidence  upon  the  point  appears 
to  tell  in  a  negative  as  well  as  an  affirmative  direction. 

In  the  first  place,  the  successful  conduct  of  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration, and  the  continued  operation  of  sliding  scales,  depend  in  a 
very  large  degree  upon  the  strength  of  the  organisations  of  men 
and  masters  on  either  side.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  first  board  of 
conciliation  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  Staffordshire  seems 
to  have  failed  because  it  was  confined  to  the  local  branch  of  the 
Ironworkers'  Union,  and  those  ironworkers  who  were  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  union  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  the  board  ;^^'  but  this  fact  tends  rather  to  show  the 
necessity  of  an  union  strong  enough  to  secure  the  actual 
allegiance  of  at  least  the  great  majority  of  the  men,  and  the 
probable  concurrence  of  the  non-unionist  minority.  It  is  true 
again  that  in  the  iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England  we  find 
the  representative  of  the  men  contending"™  before  Mr.  Watson  in 
1884  that  both  masters  and  men  ought  to  "  forget  "  their  respective 
associations  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  that  "  the  Board 
"  should  be  able  to  decide  all  questions  submitted  to  it  without 
"  the  interference  of  any  other  association;"  and  this  contention 
seems  to  be  reasonable.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  appears  to 
be  equal  reason  in  the  argument  of  the  representative  of  the 
employers,*"^  that  the  board  is  "founded  upon  the  idea  of  organisa- 
"  tions  on  both  sides;"  and  before  Mr.  Dale  in  1877  the  men 
themselves  allude"""  to  the  possible  difficulty  which  might  be 
experienced  in  securing  the  adherence  of  the  "  strong  non-union 
"  element  "  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrator.  It  is  indeed  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  decisions  of  courts  of  arbitration  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  sliding  scale  will  be  of  little  avail  unless  masters  and 
men  are  willing  to  abide  by  them.  This  they  are  not  likely  to 
do  unless  the  negotiators  are  thoroughly  representative ;  and  this 
thorough  representation  can  hai'dly  be  secured  save  through  the 
medium  of  an  association  of  masters  on  the  one  side  and  of  men  on 
the  other.  Sir  Rupert  Kettle  once  stated""^  that  he  confessed  that 
he  saw  "  no  organisation  but  "  that  of  "  trades  unions  "  upon  which 
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to  fall  back  "  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  tlie  business  "  of  these 
boards  and  of  electing  workmen's  delegates;  and  the  reply'"*  of 
the  IS^ewcastle  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  questions  addressed 
to  it  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  very 
aptly  illustrates  this  point.  "  Very  little  change,"  it  writes,  "  has 
"  taken  place  recently  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour, 
"  except  that  they  have  become  steadier,  chiefly  through  the  work- 
"  men's  trade  unions  being  well  organised,  and  being  met  by  like 
"  organisations  of  employers ;  circumstances  which,  in  some  cases, 
"  have  led  to  the  formation  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  the 
"  regulation  of  wages  by  the  market  values  of  the  productions." 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  existence  of  strong  associations 
on  either  side  appears  in  this  way  to  be  necessary,  if  "  increased 
"organisation"  really  "means  decreased  war,"  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  obvious  that  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  trades 
unionism  is  the  antagonism  of  interests  between  masters  and  men ; 
and  hence  it  might  seem  that  a  system  which  rests  upon  trades 
unionism,  whether  of  masters  or  of  men,  as  its  basis,  is  scarcely 
calculated  to  result  in  a  system  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  trades 
unionism.  Masters  and  men  may  indeed  meet  round  a  common 
table  and  arrive  at  a  common  agreement ;  but  they  meet  as  repre- 
sentatives of  associations  which  have  been  formed  on  either  side  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  protection  against  the  other  side,  and  they 
arrive  at  an  agreement  on  the  negative  ground  of  the  injury  and 
irritation  caused  by  a  strike,  rather  than  on  the  positive  basis  of 
an  acknowledged  identity  of  interests.  It  is  a  great  point  gained 
that  they  should  meet  and  that  they  should  agree ;  and  a  sense  of 
identity  of  interests  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this. 

But  even  then  it  seems  likely  that,  so  far  at  least  as  the  action  of 
the  sliding  scale  itself  is  concerned,  this  identity  will  be  an  identity 
not  between  the  employer  and  employed  of  a  certain  business 
undertaking,  but  rather  between  a  combination  of  employers  and 
a  combination  of  employed.  There  is  apparently  no  necessary 
tendency  in  such  an  arrangement  to  transpose  industrial  divisions 
from  the  "horizontal"  to  the  "perpendicular" — to  use  Jevons's 
expressive  illustration^* — from  the  opposition  of  workmen  as  a 
body  to  employers  as  a  body,  to  the  opposition  of  the  workers, 
employer  and  employed  alike,  in  a  single  undertaking  to  the 
workers  in  another  undertaking,  Thei"e  are  indeed  grounds  for 
supposing  that  the  tendency  is  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  for  to 
some  extent  at  least  the  respective  capacity  of  men  and  masters 
does  not  result  in  direct  advantage  to  themselves,  but  affects  the 
condition  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  as  a  whole.     Payment  by 

-"*   Cf.  Second  Report,  piirt  i.  Appendix  B,  p.  400,  aiis.  14  (a). 
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piece,  indeed,  which  is  the  general  practice  in  the  coal  and  iron 
trades,  has,  as  Professor  Marshall  has  pointed  ont,""®  an  element  of 
co-operation  in  its  nature,  for  both  employers  and  employed  are 
directly  interested  in  an  additional  output.  But  so  far  as  this 
argument  has  weight,  the  payment  by  piece  is  merely  part  of  the 
mechanism  adopted  by  particular  sliding  scales,  and  is  scarcely  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  system.  It  is  of 
course  true,  over  and  beyond  the  results  of  payment  by  piece,  that 
the  output  is  likely  to  be  greater  when  prices  are  higher,  and 
consequently  by  the  arrangement  of  the  scale,  wages  also  are 
higher ;  and  that  therefore  employers  and  employed  have  a 
coincident  interest  in  an  increased  output  on  account  of  increased 
prices.  But  this  identity  of  interest  is  so  far  only  probable  and 
contingent,  and  belongs  to  them  rather  as  a  body  than  to  those 
connected  with  a  particular  mine.  It  is  obvious  also  that  the 
workmen  of  a  particular  mine  benefit  in  the  way  of  regularity  of 
employment  if  their  employer  exhibits  more  capacity  than  his 
fellows,  and  can  thereby  secure  a  larger  amount  of  business.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  average  price  is 
likely,  in  the  probable  contingency  that  a  particular  employer  is 
enabled  by  his  superior  business  capacity  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  of  orders  and  sales  at  higher  prices  than  his  competitors 
in  the  trade,  to  distribute  part  of  the  benefits  of  this  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  workmen  affected  by  the  scale,  and  to  subject 
his  fellow  employers  to  a  corresponding  disadvantage.  For  the 
net  average  price  has  been  ascertained,  in  the  case  of  the  coal 
mining  scales,  by  the  inspection  of  the  books  of  all  the  owners  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  iron  industries  by  a  similar  examination  of  the 
books — in  some  instances  of  all,  in  others  of  a  selected  number — 
of  the  firms.  The  net  selling  prices  thus  ascertained  are  added 
together  to  form  one  sum ;  this  sura  is  divided  by  the  total  quan- 
tities of  the  commodities  sold,  and  the  result  of  this  division  is 
taken  as  the  average  price  of  the  scale.  It  is  on  the  variations  in 
this  average  that  fluctuations  in  the  average  wage,  and  the  local 
modifications  of  that,  are  based.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  exten- 
sive sale  of  the  coal  of  a  particular  colliery  at  a  high  price  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  average  price,  and  would  thus  occasion 
a  rise  of  wages  not  only  to  the  miners  at  the  particular  colliery, 
the  owner  of  which  had  by  his  business  capacity,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  secured  this  sale,  but  also  to  the  whole  body  of  miners 
affected  by  the  scale.  And  a  corresponding  expense  in  wages  would 
be  entailed  not  merely  upon  the  particiilar  owner  who  had  secured 
the  high  price,  but  also  upon  the  other  owners  who  had  only 
realised  a  lower  price.  And  so  there  would  be  nothing  in  this  to 
206  cf.  "  Economics  of  Industry,"  III,  IX,  sec.  ii. 
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separate  the  interests  of  tlie  men  in  the  particuhxr  colliery  from 
those  of  the  general  body,  and  to  associate  them  closely  with  those 
of  their  own  individual  emplo3'er  ;  bnt  it  would  be  far  more  likely 
that  the  gener.al  body  of  the  men,  finding  that  their  wages  were  rising 
as  a  whole — setting  aside  variations  of  a  local  character — would  so 
far  regard  their  interests  as  essentially  common. 

Similar  conclusions  may  also  be  based  upon  cases  like  that  of 
the  Northumberland  coal  trade,  where  there  is  a  broad  division 
between  the  "  steam-coal  "  and  the  "  soft-coal  "  collieries.  Before 
Lord  Herschell  in  1875  an  owner  stated""'  that  "  it  would  be  found 
"  in  investigating  the  accounts  of  anyone  particular  colliery,"  that 
"  there  would  be  a  very  gr^at  difference  in  the  prices  obtained  for 
"  the  different  classes  of  coal."  "  At  one  colliery,"  he  added,  "it 
"  would  be  one  price,  and  at  another  colliery  it  would  be  another 
"  price,  and  so  on."  In  order  therefore  to  avoid  complication,  the 
gross  sales  and  the  gross  prices  had  been  taken  by  the  owners  as  the 
basis  on  which  the  average  net  selling  price  was  to  be  calculated. 
This  statement  was  made  in  answer  to  an  objection  raised  by  the 
men,  and  allowed  by  the  umpire,  on  the  ground  that  the  sales  of 
coal  at  the  "  steam-coal  "  collieries  had  not  been  distinguished  from 
those  at  the  "  soft-coal "  collieries  in  the  accounts  supplied  by  the 
owners ;  and  that  therefore  by  averaging  the  two  the  workmen  in 
the  one  branch  of  the  trade  which  was  prospering  might  "  suffer  " 
because  the  other  branch  was  not  in  a  prosperous  state.  In  the 
same  way  it  appeared  in  argument  before  Sir  Lyon  Play  fair  that 
the  sale  of  the  small  coal  was  a  very  variable  element,  sometimes 
commanding  a  market  and  sometimes  not ;  and  his  award  was  based 
in  the  main  upon  this  consideration.^"®  At  some  collieries  also  it 
seems  that  some  other  commodity,  such  as  clay  or  bricks,  is  pro- 
duced in  addition  to  coal,  and  this,  the  owners  allege,  does  enter  as 
an  item  into  the  calculations  of  selling  prices.'""^  In  Durham  again 
there  are  four  great  classes  of  coal — gas  coal,  manufacturing  coal, 
household  coal,  and  coking  coal  i"'"  but  these  classes  do  not  appear 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  accountants'  returns.  In  all  these  cases 
then  the  men  are  treated  as  a  whole,  although  it  is  manifest  that 
an  increased  sale  of  the  coal  which  realises  one  price,  and  a 
diminished  sale  of  that  which  realises  another,  would  affect  the 
average  price.  But  despite  of  this,  it  is  as  a  whole  that  the  men 
are  treated,  so  far  as  the  alteration  in  the  average  wage,  on  which 
the  local  variations  are  indirectly  based,  is  concerned  ;  although  the 
average  price,  on  which  the  average  wage  itself  is  based,  is 
influenced  by  circumstances  peculiar,  it  may  be,  to  the  men  of  a 


2«'   Cf.  IT,  pp.  37  and  39.  ^os   Cf.  P,  pp.  133  and  131.. 

2»»  Cf.  H,  pp.  61  and  63.  2'»  Cf.  H,  p.  109. 
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particulai'  class  of  colliery — perhaps  even  to  the  men  of  a  single 
colliery. 

Tliis  point  is  empliasised  by  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
at  courts  of  arbiti'ation  in  the  manufactnred  iron  trade.  For 
the  masters  nrge^'^  before  Mr.  Dale  iu  1877  that  in  the  face 
of  the  sudden  decline — or  indeed  the  practical  disappeai-ance — 
of  the  iron  rail  trade,  it  would  be  fair  to  rest  their  claim  for  a 
reduction  upon  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  plates,  bars,  and 
angles  alone ;  and  before  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  in  1878  they  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  omit^^'^  the  prices  of  rails  from  the  statement  they 
place  before  the  arbitrator.  The  men  on  their  part  contend^^'' 
before  Mr.  Dale  in  1879,  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  past  and  present  returns  of  the  accountant  must  be 
discounted  by  the  consideration  that  in  the  averages  of  past  years 
the  prices  realised  by  certain  firms  which  manufactured  higher- 
priced  classes  of  iron  had  been  included,  but  were  now  excluded  ;  and 
that  the  appeal  to  the  so  called  "  Thorneycroft  basis,"  to  which  the 
employers  had  referred,  was  similarly  vitiated  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  based  not  upon  the  prices  realised  by  all  the  firms  con- 
cerned, but  only  upon  those  secured  by  a  few  leading  firms.  Before 
Mr.  Watson  again  they  maintain ^^*  that  the  prices  quoted  by  the 
employers  from  the  "  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review"  are  misleading, 
because  they  are  based  on  those  of  the  very  lowest-priced  classes 
of  iron,  and  their  wages,  according  to  traditional  custom,  are 
determined  by  the  avei-age  obtained  by  adding  together  into  one 
sum  the  prices  of  all  classes  and  every  quality. 

The  point  we  have  noticed  may  of  course  be  said  to  be  in  some 
sense  of  an  accidental  nature,  and  by  no  means  to  attach  of  necessity 
to  sliding  scales  ;  and  this  is  true  so  far  as  the  different  classes  of 
iron  and  coal  enter  into  the  matter.  It  might  indeed  be  difiicult  in 
practice  to  effect  a  separation  between  the  different  classes  and 
qualities  of  the  articles  produced,  if  that  separation  were  not  confined 
to  the  broadest  differences,  but  were  carried  down  to  the  minute  and 
manifold  distinctions  of  quality  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any 
industry.  But  the  separation,  it  must  be  admitted,  turns  upon  the 
question  of  introducing  fresh  complications  into  the  calculations  of 
the  accountants,  and  of  incurring  additional  expense."^*  It  seems, 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  to  be  possible,  and  the  result  we 
have  just  been  considering  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  the 
consequence  of  including  in  one  combination  of  employers  or 
employed  men  whose  circumstances  are  essentially  different.     For 

«»  Cf.  I,  p.  5.  2'2  cf.  II,  p.  3. 

«3  Cf.  Ill,  p.  10.  2u  cf^  VII,  p.  4. 

2'5  Cf.  "Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  pp.  35,  37  and  38;  and  contra, 
p.  41. 
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bj  acting  as  a  whole  they  must  of  necessity  waive  individual  dis- 
tinctions so  fai'  as  the  average  price  is  concerned.  But  the  way  in 
which  the  average  price  is  affected  by  the  individual  enterprise  of 
a  particular  employer  is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  eliminated  ;  and 
on  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  it  seems  that  a  sliding  scale  does  not 
necessarily  tend  in  the  direction  of  industrial  partnership. 

The  point,  however,  is  a  nice  one  in  theory,  and  its  exact 
influence  in  practice  may  not  be  very  important.  But  it  derives 
support  from  other  considerations  of  a  similar  purport  and  a  more 
obvious  character.  Eor  a  sliding  scale,  it  must  be  remembered, 
does  not  proceed  upon  any  avowed  theory  of  sharing  in  profits, 
but  only  upon  a  theory  of  participation  in  prices.  The  amount  of 
profits  indeed  is  jealously  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public, 
the  workmen  and  rival  employers  ;"^®  and  the  accountants,  who 
investigate  the  books  and  compile  the  returns,  are  sworn  to  secrecy. 
The  employers  stoutly  maintain""  that  the  wages  of  the  men  have 
nothing  to  do  with  profits ;  and  the  consideration  of  "  costs  of 
"  production "  is  excluded  from  the  arrangement  of  the  scales. 
The  attitude  thus  adopted  is  scarcely  calculated  to  lead  to  an  avowed 
industrial  partnership. 

One  other  point  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Under  a  system  of 
industrial  partnership  the  share  allowed  out  of  profits  would  be 
paid  on  profits  actually  secured ;  in  a  sliding  scale  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  for  the  quarter,  or  the  four  months  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  based  upon  the  selling  prices  of  the  previous  period, 
which  may  not  indeed  be  actually  realised  during  the  suc-- 
ceeding  period  ;  and  hence  the  reason  for  the  greater  frequency 
with  which  prices  have  been  ascertained  in  the  manufactured  iron 
trade  under  the  Durham  arrangement  of  1883. 

(/3).  But  although  these  considerations  must  discount  to 
some  extent  the  probability  of  the  development  of  a  system  of  indus- 
trial partnership  out  of  a  system  of  sliding  scales,  there  are  also 
opposing  considerations  which  must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  system  of  sliding  scales  is 
generally  based  upon  hostile  combinations,  and  recognises  as  a 
necessary  factor  the  outward  form  of  trades  unionism,  and  there- 
fore in  some  degree  intensifies  the  latent  spirit  of  opposition  which 
must  underlie,  in  some  measure  at  least,  that  outward  form,  yet 
the  mere  fact  that  the  two  combinations  meet  and  effect  a  mutual 
arrangement,  is  a  distinct  step  towards  abolishing  the  open  feud 

2"  Cf.  for  unwillingness  of  English  employers  to  disclose  profits,  "  Rcjjort  of 
"  Royal  Commission  upon  Depression  of  Trade,"  Q.  12,  13,  and  4022.  Under  the 
Ocean  Scale  even  the  average  price  is  kept  secret,  and  the  rate  of  wages  due  by 
the  scale  is  aloue  made  known.     Cf.  "Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  p.  45. 
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and  mitigating  the  hostile  spirit.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
profit-sharing,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  practised  in  England,  has 
refused  in  most  eases  to  recognise  the  position  of  trades  unions, 
and  to  extend  its  advantages  to  those  who  still  adhere  to  an 
association,  and  that  therefore  the  reconciliation  of  trades  unionism 
with  industrial  partnership  has  scarcely  as  yet  been  subjected  to  a 
fair  or  decisive  test. 

In  the  second  place,  the  sliding  scale  is  based  upon  an  identity 
of  interests  between  employers  and  employed,  so  far  as  price  is 
concerned.  The  object  of  both  sides  is  to  secure  the  highest  price 
they  can.  "I  have  always  considered,"  said  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,^"'^ 
sitting  as  arbitrator  in  the  Northumberland  coal  trade,  "  that  the 
"  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  workmen  were  identical  until 
"  price  was  secured ;"  and  this  identity  is  expressly  recognised  by 
the  very  construction  of  a  sliding  scale.  So  far  thei^e  is  a  quasi- 
partnership.  The  profits  of  the  employer  are  likely  to  be  increased 
if  prices  rise — though  this  may  indeed  be  outweighed  by  an 
increased  cost  of  materials  or  machinery — and  according  to  the 
sliding  scale  wages  are  also  to  follow  the  advance  in  prices.  Here 
then  we  may  be  said  to  have  a  species  of  profit-sharing,  for  we 
have  a  sharing  in  the  increased  profits  consequent  upon  higher 
prices  ;  and  there  is  also,  it  may  be  noticed,  a  similar  share  in  losses 
if  prices  fall.  Both  parties  have  then  an  interest  in  the  prosperity 
and  adversity  of  the  trade.  There  is  indeed  no  sharing  in  losses 
beyond  such  as  result  under  this  system,  as  under  the  ordinary 
system  of  wages,  in  irregularity  of  employment,  or  such  as  follow 
peculiarly  under  this  system  as  the  consequence  of  lowered  prices. 
But  under  a  regular  system  of  profit-sharing,  as  it  is  generally 
practised,  the  only  share  in  losses  would  be  of  a  similar  nature.^'^ 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  the  difficulty  of  making  known  the 
details  of  management  to  the  workmen — an  argument  which  is 
often  advanced  against  a  system  of  profit-sharing — seems  to  be 
met,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  method  adopted  under  the 
sliding  scale,  according  to  which  accountants,  appointed  by  cither 
side,  and  sworn  to  secrecy,  examine  the  books  of  the  different 
firms.  The  chief  obstacle  then  which  remains,  and  which  the 
system  of  sliding  scales  apparently  tends  almost  as  much  to 
establish  as  to  remove,  is  the  divergence  of  interests  between 
individual  masters  and  the  particular  men  in  their  employment. 
It  breaks  down  indeed  the  divergence  between  masters  and  men  as 
a  body;  but  it  seems  to  be  calculated  to  intensify  the  corporate 
feeling  on  either  side,  and  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  sense  of 
identity  of  interests  between  individual  employers  and  individual 

2'8  Cf.  K,  p.  36. 

«»  Cf.  "  Profit  Sharing,"  by  Sedlcy  Taylor,  p.  66. 
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bodies  of  workmen.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  fairly 
argue,  there  is  no  little  truth  in  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  contention"" 
that  it  is  an  error  of  classification  to  jilace  the  sliding  scale  ("le 
"  salaire  mobile")  under  the  generic  head  of  industrial  partner- 
ship. 

C  (i).  The  difficulties  attaching  to  sliding  scales  are  similar  in 
their  general  characteristics  to  those  with  which  we  found  that 
arbitration  was  concerned.  These  were  the  possibility  that  the 
decision  might  fail  to  secure  loyal  adherence,  the  contentiousness 
connected  with  the  preparation  and  discussion  of  elaborate  argu- 
ments, and  the  difficulty  of  determining  upon  a  satisfactory  basis 
and  of  ascertaining  accurate  data.  Of  these  three  difficulties  the 
second  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  under  any  system  of  conciliation, 
and  therefore  among.st  these  under  a  sliding  scale.  But  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  to  determine  the  basis  of 
the  scale ;  and  in  the  iron  trade  the  question  whether  the  basis  of 
the  scale  for  1880  should  be  i*'.  7,d.  or  is.  6d.  over  shillings  for 
pounds  was  referred  for  decision  to  Mr.  Dale,  and  the  latter  figure '^'^^ 
awarded.  Even  when  the  scale  is  actually  in  operation  there  may 
be  occasion  for  arbitration  in  the  case  of  local  disputes  ;  and  it 
may  be  thought  desirable  by  the  one  party  or  the  other  that  the 
basis  of  the  scale  should  be  altered  to  suit  unexpected  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  trade.  In  these  cases  then  negotiation  and 
arbitration,  and  the  contentiousness  connected  therewith,  may  be 
found  in  conjunction  with  a  system  of  sliding  scales.  The  third 
difficulty  also  is  present.  There  is  little  question  indeed  about 
obtaining  accurate  data,  for  the  books  of  the  employers  are  readily 
opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  accountants,  and  this  point  will  be 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  a  local 
newspaper : — ^'^ 

"  Yesterday  the  certificate  of  the  accountants  showing  the  price 
"  of  Cleveland  pig  iron  was  issued  at  Middlesbrough.  Under  the 
"  sliding  scale  the  certificate  will  reduce  the  wages  of  Cleveland 
"  miners  one-half  per  cent.     The  certificate  is  as  follows : — 

"  Middleshrougli,,  Mh  April,  1886. 

"  To  the  Cleveland  Mine  Owners'  Association,  the  Cleveland  Miners'  Association, 
and  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company. 

"  Gentlemen. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  memoi-andum  of  agree- 
ment, dated  10th  day  of  July,  1885,  made  between  the  Cleveland  Mine  Owners' 
Association  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Cleveland  Miners'  Association  of  the  other 
part,  for  the  establishment  of  a  sliding  scale,  to  regulate  the  wages  of  all  classes  of 

220   cf.    "  Essai    sur    la    repartition    des    richesses,"    2)ar    P.    Leroy-Beaulieu, 
deuxieme  edit.,  p.  374. 
•^-•'   Cf.  VI,  p.  4. 
««  Cf.  "  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,"  6th  April,  1886. 
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men  represented  by  the  Cleveland  Miners'  Association,  We  the  undersigned,  having 
obtained  and  verified  returns  from  all  the  firms  specified  in  the  said  agreement,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  net  average  invoice  price  of  No.  3  Cleveland  pig  iron  for 
the  three  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1886,  ascertained  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  said  agreement,  was  3  15.  9'6— 5c?.  per  ton. 
"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

"  MONKHOTJSE,  GODDAED,  AND  CO., 

"  Chartered  Accounfcnits,  on  behalf  of  the  Cleveland 
Mine  Owners'  Association. 
"  John  G.  Benson, 

"  Chartered  Accountant,  on  behalf  of  the  Cleveland 
Miners'  Association. 
"  E.  Mackay  and  Co., 

"  Chartered  Accountants,   on   behalf  of  the    North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company." 

ii.  (a)  But  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  a 
basis.  There  must  in  tlie  first  instance  be  an  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  basis.  In  most  cases  the 
selling  prices  are  adopted  by  common  consent  as  the  suitable 
basis,  and  the  variations  in  wages  are  to  follow  the  fluctuations 
in  prices.  In  the  Northumberland  coal  trade  this  basis  was 
generally  recognised  by  masters  and  men  in  the  arbitration 
proceedings  to  which  we  have  referred — although  other  con- 
siderations were,  it  is  true,  introduced — and  therefore  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  it  should  be  readily  adopted  in  their  sliding 
scales.  The  same  course  has  been  followed  in  most  of  the 
scales  throughout  the  country.  In  the  scale  which  once  existed 
in  Shropshire,  but  was  afterwards  abandoned,  the  selling  price  of 
pig  iron,  and  not  that  of  coal,  was  taken  as  the  basis,  because  the 
chief  use  to  which  the  coal  was  put  was  the  smelting  of  iron.'^^  In 
the  Cleveland  scales  again '^"^ — one  of  which  regulated  the  wages 
of  the  ironstone  miners,  and  the  other  those  of  the  blast-furnace 
men,  and  the  second  of  which  seems  to  have  been  recently 
abandoned — the  selling  price  not  of  the  ironstone  but  of  the 
manufactured  product,  the  pig  iron,  and  that  too  of  a  special 
quality,  No.  3,*^^  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis.  But  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  secure  agreeraent  to  the  principle  that  the  selling 
prices  should  be  the  basis  of  the  scale.  In  the  arguments  before 
the  arbitrators  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  there  is,  as  we 
have  seen,^'^*  a  general  understanding  running  throughout  the  cases 
and  pleadings,  both  of  masters  and  men,  that  wages  should  follow 
the  selling  prices  of   iron.     But  other   considerations    are  again 

223  cf.  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  p.  55. 

221   if.  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry."  pp.  5,  6,  and  8.     VII,  p.  6. 

*"  This  is  done  because  "  it  has  been  found  that  practically  the  price  of  No.  3 
"  usually  approximates  to  the  average  price  of  all  the  numbers  combined. — 
"  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry,"  j).  6. 
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and  again  advanced,  and  tlie  appeal  to  prices  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  accepted.  Sliding  scales  have  been  adopted  on  four 
occasions,  and  have  been  based  upon  the  selling  prices  of  iron ; 
and  on  four  occasions  they  have  been  abandoned. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  result  has  been  produced  because  it 
has  been  contended  by  the  one  party  or  the  other,  that  other 
circumstances  besides  the  mere  selling  prices  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Sometimes  it  is  the  relative  position  of  the  iron- 
workers in  other  districts  to  which  appeal  is  thus  made;  sometimes 
it  is  the  condition  of  the  labour  market ;  sometimes  an  alteration  in 
the  cost  of  materials  and  the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  sometimes 
the  unfairness  of  the  particular  relation  of  wages  to  selling  prices 
on  which  the  scale  was  originally  based.  The  last  of  these  con- 
tentions will  occupy  our  consideration  in  a  little  while.  At 
present  we  are  concerned  with  the  other  three,  and  they  may  be 
practically  resolved  into  two,  the  one  being  the  cost  of  materials, 
and  the  other  the  state  of  the  labour  market. 

((3)  It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  stage  to  argue  that  the 
arrangement  which  is  to  form  the  basis  of  the  scale  must  be  in 
accord  with  the  traditions  of  the  trade  to  which  it  is  to  apply,  and 
must  rest  on  a  common  agreement.  If  then  these  elements  have 
been  allowed  to  have  weight  in  the  past,  they  ought  also  to  be 
considered  in  the  establishment  of  a  sliding  scale  for  the  future. 
From  an  economic  point  of  view  indeed  there  is  considerable 
reason  for  having  regard  to  them,  but  it  is  the  traditions  of  the 
trade  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  For  the  existence  o£ 
combinations  on  either  side  banishes,  as  we  have  noticed,  to  a  very 
great  extent  all  economic  considerations,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
determination  of  the  exact  basis  of  the  settlement  is  concerned. 
The  two  parties  do,  it  is  true,  stand  towards  one  another  in  the 
position  of  buyer  and  seller  of  a  commodity,  and  that  commodity  is 
labour.  There  is  little,  if  any,  trace  of  the  old  mediseval  relation 
between  master  and  men — between  the  craftsman  working  at  his 
trade  in  his  own  house,  and  his  journeymen  and  apprentices  living 
with  him  and  eating  at  his  table.  It  is  of  little  use  to  sigh  for  the 
revival  of  that  relation,  and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether 
"  distance  "  has  not  lent  "  enchantment  to  the  view  "  in  this — as  in 
so  many  other  cases — and  whether  that  old  relation  did  not  possess 
as  full  a  share  of  disadvantages  as  that  which  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  "  cash-nexus  "  of  modern  industry.  But  though  the  two 
parties  have  thus  exchanged  friendly,  and  in  some  respects  even 
paternal  relations,  for  relations  of  strict  business,  yet  the  nego- 
tiations into  which  they  enter  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  a  question 
of  pure  economics,  nor  is  there  any  economic  touchstone  which  can 
be  brought  into  requisition  to  decide  the  matter. 
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In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  regulation  of 
wages  by  selling  prices  does  rest  upon  an  economic  basis,  however 
the  particular  details  of  that  basis  may  be  arranged.  It  is  in  a 
measure  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  wages,  which  starts  not  from 
a  predetermined  fund  of  capital  accumulated,  in  the  past,  and 
fore-ordained  to  be  employed  in  the  remuneration  of  labour, 
but — recognising  the  necessity  of  capital^ — from  the  price  of  the 
product,  or  more  strictly  the  total  amount  of  wealth  produced,  as 
the  price  of  the  product  really  means  in  the  last  analysis  the 
amount  of  wealth  which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it.  But 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  prices  on  which  the  wages  are  to  be 
based  under  a  sliding  scale  are  the  realised  prices  of  a  previous 
period,  and  not  the  prices  "  realisable "  for  the  period,  during 
which  the  wages  are  to  be  actually  paid.  The  rates  of  wages  then 
may  not  be  directly  related  to  the  price  of  the  actual  commodity 
for  the  production  of  which  they  are  paid.  And  the  economic 
theory  of  distribution  again  takes  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  supply  of  labour  and  the  demand  for  its  services  as  well 
as  the  total  amount  of  wealth  produced :  and  this  element  is  not 
explicitly  recognised  in  sliding  scales.  It  may  well  be  that  circum- 
stances may  arise  which  "cause  labour  to  be  low"  in  price  while 
the  "product"  of  labour  is  "relatively  high,"  or  which  tend  to 
produce  a  contrary  result;^''  and  the  economic  theory  of  wages 
takes  account  of  this  fact,  while  the  sliding  scale  seems  to  ignore 
it."*  On  the  other  hand  there  is  considerable  truth  in  the  conten- 
tion of  the  employers  in  the  iron  trade  to  which  Sir  Joseph  Pease 
alludes  in  one  of  his  awards.  "  As ^"^  the  article  manufactured," 
they  argued,  "advanced  in  price  by  the  action  of  the  laws  of 
'  supply  and  demand,  so  would  the  desire  to  create  the  profitable 
'  article  occasion  a  greater  demand  for,  and  a  consequent  improved 
'  price  for,  the  labour  which  produced  it ;  and  "  "  thus  the  scale 
'  produced  by  its  gradations  the  correct  figure  for  the  payment  of 
'  the  item  of  labour."  N'or  must  we  forget  that  the  sliding  scale 
is  to  some  extent  originally  fixed  upon  a  competitive  basis,  and 
that  it  is  "  historically  "  connected  with  competition  so  far  as  the 
action  of  competition  has  not  been  affected  by  combination  or 
arbitration.  It  starts  from  a  time  when  wages  are  to  some  extent 
settled  by  competition,  or  at  least  through  the  medium  of  combina- 
tion, by  the  condition  of  the  labour  market.  There  may  moreover 
be — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  been — readjustments  from 
time  to  time  of  the  regiilatious  of  the  scales,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  trade  or  the  labour  market  have  conspicuously  altered.^^" 

22-  Cf.  K,  p.  36.  =28  cf.  I.  R.  C.  Report,  p.  33. 

229   Cf.  IV,  p.  23. 

23"  Cf.  1,  p.   10.     Since  these  lines  were  written  the  Northumberland  coal 
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Thus  a  scale  is  not  entirely  divorced  from  competition,  though  it  is 
certainly  based  upon  traditions  of  trade  rather  than  conclusions  of 
economic  science.  In  one  colliery,  indeed,  Pi-ofessor  Munro  states^^' 
that  he  has  been  told  that  "  higher  rates  than  those  allowed  by  the 
"  scale  have  been  paid  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  miners." 

With  regard  to  the  variation  of  other  elements  besides  wages 
in  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  comparatively  little  else  to 
consider  in  the  case  of  coal  and  iron  mining  save  the  selling  price 
of  the  coal  and  iron.  But  in  a  manufacturing  industry  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  is  also  an  appreciable  element ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  a  rise  in  prices  by  no  means  carries  with  it  the  ability  to  pay 
higher  wages,  if  there  is  an  equivalent — or  more  than  equivalent — 
rise  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  Here  then  there  are  elements 
in  the  cost  of  production,  over  and  above  wages,  which  can  hardly 
be  neglected  with  impunity ;  and  the  Derby  sliding  scale  of  1874 
ia  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England  is  said  by 
the  employers  to  have  been  arranged  on  a  different  basis  from  that 
of  1871,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  materials — of  coal  and  of 
iron.""^  But  there  is  no  reason  why  this  element  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  framing  the  arrangements  of  a  sliding 
scale,  unless  indeed  it  be  an  apprehension  of  complicating  the 
scale  by  the  introduction  of  too  many  variable  elements.  Such  a 
difficulty  as  this,  however — practically  important  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  and  likely  as  it  seems  to  delay  the  actual  recognition  of  the 
point — is  by  no  means  insuperable ;  and  it  is  surely  because  the 
principle  of  the  sliding  scale  holds  out  such  great  promise  of 
adaptation  to  these  different  contingencies,  that  Professor  Munro 
has  described ^^^  it  as  "  the  greatest  discovery  in  the  distribution  of 
"  wealth  since  Ricardo's  enunciation  of  the  law  of  rent."  He 
^;trongly  advocates  its  application  to  rent,  and  he  notices  the  fact 
that  the  septennial  average  adopted  in  the  payment  of  tithes  is 
based  upon  a  similar  principle.  A  sliding  scale,  he  urges," '^  may, 
and  ought  to,  take  into  account  those  elements  in  the  cost  of 
production  which  are  subject  to  considerable  variations.  It  may 
allow  from  the  first  for  those  which  can  be  reduced  to  an  average, 
but  the  othei'S  should  be  introduced,  if  possible,  into  the  scale 
itself  as  governing  factors. 

owners  liave  given  the  notice  requisite  for  the  determination  of  their  scale,  and 
deiniiiidud  u  reduction  of   15  per  cent,  in  Wiiges  (December,  1886). 

23'    Cf.  "  Sliding  Scales  iu  the  Coal  Industry,"  p.  I'J. 

"2   Cf.  IV,  p.  9. 

233  (^y  <<  .Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry,"  p.  2(j.  It  has  been  applied  in 
some  cases  to  royalties.  Cf.  "  Report  of  Koyal  Connnissioii  on  Depression  of 
«  Trade."  Q.  2313—4,  3570,  3609,  11823—6,  12178—9,  12353,  12108,—  and 
to  railway  rates,  Q.  2G09. 

"*   Cf.  op.  cIL,  p.  4. 
VOL.    L.       PART    I.  P 
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One  other  consideration,  it  may  be  noticed  in  conclusion,  is 
met,  and  completely  met,  so  far  as  seems  practicable,  by  the  sliding 
scale.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  appreciation  of  gold  is 
at  present  a  disturbing*  factor"^*  of  no  small  magnitude  in  industrial 
relations,  and  that  in  some  instances  workmen  exhibit  a  somewhat 
pertinacious  insistance  upon  nominal  wages  to  the  neglect  of  real 
wages — upon  wages  expressed  in  terms  of  money,  to  the  neglect  of 
wages  expressed  in  terms  of  commodities.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  an  employer,  who  has  bought  his  raw  material  and  entered  into 
his  contract  for  wages  or  other  matters  when  prices  are  higli,  and 
is  then  compelled  to  sell  his  manufactured  goods  when  prices  have 
become  lower,  is  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  But  the 
automatic  adjustment  of  wages  to  prices  effected  by  a  sliding  scale 
entirely  avoids  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  a  general'^^^  appreciation 
of  gold ;  and  it  would  tell  in  a  similar  way  in  favour  of  the  work- 
men's fair  demands,  if  the  monetary  disturbance  were  caused  by  a 
general  rise  in  prices  and  a  depreciation  in  the  metal  adopted  as 
the  standard  of  value. 

(7).  But  the  difficulties  of  a  sliding  scale  are  not  entirely  over- 
come when  the  general  character  of  the  basis  on  which  it  is  to 
rest  has  been  settled.  For  supposing  that  the  relation  between 
wages  and  selling  prices  is  adopted  as  the  basis,  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  agree  upon  a  period  when  this  relation  is  acknowledged 
to  be  in  a  normal  condition.  A  time  must  be  selected  when,  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  wages  bear  a  "  fair  "  relation  to  prices  ;  and 
the  prices  realised  at  that  time  are  regarded  as  the  "  standard  " 
prices,  and  the  wages  then  paid  are  the  "  standard  "  wages.  With 
this  as  a  starting  point  changes  in  wages  are  to  follow  fluctuations 
in  prices, — whether  upwards  or  downwards^ — -whether  in  advances 
or  reductions.  But  this  agreement  upon  a  fair  and  normal  relation 
is  by  no  means  easy  of  attainment ;  and  the  history  of  arbitration 
in  the  iron  trade  of  the  north  abundantly  illustrates  this."^'  And 
even  when  the  two  parties  have  arrived  at  an  agreement,  the  same 
history  proves  that  a  change  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  industry  may  necessitate  the  substitution  of  a 
new  relation  for  that  originally  adopted. 

When  this  point  has  been  satisfactorily  settled,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  how  often  prices  are  to  be  ascertained,  and 
wages  revised ;  and  this  point  may  also  give  rise  to  dissension.  A 
period  must  be  taken   which    is   not   so  brief  as  to   imperil  that 

235  Cf.  "  Third  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade," 
Api)eiidix  B  ;  and  C. 

236  So  far  indeed  as  a  fall  or  rise  of  prices  can  bo  said  to  be  "  general,"  in  the 
sense  of  att'eeting  with  exact  similarity  the  exchange  uf  all  connnodities.  Cf. 
op.  ciL,  p.  42.'?. 

23'   C  j.  sujjra. 
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stability  of  wages  which  is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  a  sliding 
scale,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  so  protracted  as  to  give  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  as  the  case  may  be  from  time  to  time,  an  excessive 
advantage,  and  thus  to  menace  the  other  chief  benefit  of  a 
scale — the  stability  of  trade.^'^®  Another  question  has  then  to  be 
settled.  How  great  a  variation  in  prices  is  to  be  held  necessary 
to  warrant  a  corresponding  variation  in  wages  ?  Here  again  an 
interval  must  be  fixed  which  will  fulfil  the  same  two  conditions  as 
those  just  mentioned ;  and  here  the  interval  actually  adopted 
varies  in  the  coal  mining  industry  from  i^d.  in  Cumberland  to 
4^cZ.  under  the  Ocean  scale,  and  in  the  Somerset  scale  every 
rise  or  fall  in  prices  is  to  carry  with  it  a  rise  or  fall  in  wages. ^  ® 
Under  the  Cleveland  scale  "*"  the  interval  is  0'g6d.  per  ton  for  the 
ironstone  miners,  &c.,  and  for  the  blast-furnace  men  it  was  is.  In 
the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England,  and 
apparently  also  in  that  of  Staffordshire,  the  interval  was  not  less 
than  55.-^^ 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  amount  of  the  corresponding 
variation  in  wages  has  also  to  be  determined  ;  and  this  may  proceed 
according  to  an  uniform  succession — the  same  amount  of  variation 
taking  place  at  each  successive  stage — or  a  principle  of  graduation 
may  be  introduced.  Thus  under  the  Durham  scale  of  1884  the 
usual  variation  is  to  be  i^  and  i  per  cent,  in  wages  for  every  2d. 
in  prices,  but  for  the  interval  of  prices  between  55.  lod.  and  6s.  2d. 
tlie  variation  in  wage  is  to  be  twice  the  ordinary  rate.'*"  Somewhat 
similar  are  the  provisions  of  the  Northumberland  scale  of  1879,  by 
which  an  extra  rise  of  2|  and  2  per  cent,  of  wages  is  contemplated 
for  every  advance  of  is.  ^d.  in  prices,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
variation  of  2^  and  2  per  cent,  of  wages  for  every  ^d.  of  prices  ;  and 
the  scale  of  1883  allows  this  extra  rise  at  certain  prices  specially 
named  in  the  agreement.'*'  In  the  iron  industry  the  Cleveland  scale 
adopts  a  similar  course.^*  Under  the  Cumberland  scale,"*'  the 
Ocean  scale,  and  partly  also  under  the  Ferndale  scale,  the  contrary 
principle  is  followed,  and  a  lower  percentage  is  recognised  when 
prices  are  high.     But  Professor  Munro  thinks"*®  that  this  principle 

238  The  difficulty  at  present  experienced  with    reference   to  the  pavment  of 
tithe  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  arrangements  of  tlie  "  sliding 
"  scale "    in    this    instance    do    not   allow   of   a   sufficiently   rapid  and  palpable 
adjustment  of  tithe-payment  to  existing  selling-prices. 
■  239   cf.  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  p.  9. 

2"   Cf.  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry,"  p.  6. 

2"    Cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  10  and  16  ;  IX,  p.  5. 

2«   Cf.  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  p.  26. 

^"   Cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  28  and  29. 

^^   Cf.  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry,"  p.  V. 

■■"5   Of.  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  pp.  33,  44,  and  48. 

2'6   Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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is  "unsound,"  and  arg'ues  that  if  it  be  acknowledged  that  "wages 
"  are  as  much  entitled  as  profits  to  share  in  the  benefit "  of 
increased  prices,  the  percentage  ought  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  Such  an  arrangement,  however,  may  be  made,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ferndale  scale,  in  consideration  of  a  change  of  the 
basis  of  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  men."^'  But  Professor  Munro's 
answer"^^  to  this  plea  is  very  cogent,  when  he  urges  that  in  such 
instances  the  "  scale  has  not  been  constructed  on  a  sound  economic 
"  basis."  Or  again,  the  concession  may  be  made  to  counterbalance 
the  recognition  of  a  minimum  wage — a  principle  which  is  recog- 
nised in  the  Ocean  scale."*^  This  condition  of  a  minimum  wage 
j^revails  also  in  the  Bed  worth  scale,  and,  together  with  a  maximum, 
in  the  Somerset  scale.'*"  It  was  introduced  into  the  first  Durham 
scale,^*^  but  there  it  seems  to  have  occasioned  no  little  dissatis- 
faction, and  consequently  to  have  been  abandoned  in  succeeding 
arrangements.  In  the  manufactured  iron  trade  the  same  principle 
was  inserted  in  1881,  in  the  Staffordshii'e  scale  of  1880,  and  retained 
in  the  scale  of  1883,  which  lasted  for  the  brief  period  of  six  months.-'" 
In  the  north  of  England  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  ^^^  conducted  in  1885  upon  the  question 
of  the  revival  of  the  sliding  scale,  because  the  men  insisted  upon 
a  minimum  wage ;  and  on  other  occasions  they  maintain  that  as 
wages  have  not  in  the  history  of  the  trade  followed  prices  up  to 
the  highest  level,  so  they  ought  not  to  follow  them  down  to  the 
lowest  point.  If  then  this  principle  of  a  minimum  be  introduced — 
and  it  is,  we  must  remember,  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  a 
trades  unionist  policy — it  seems  but  a  natural  consequence  that  a 
graduation  in  favour  of  the  employers  when  prices  are  high  should 
also  be  introduced.  On  this  point  however  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  consideration  to  which  Professor  Munro  has  drawn 
attention.  He  shows  that  the  migration  of  labour,  so  far  as  it  is 
operative,  tends  to  establish  an  economic  minimum;  for  if  wages 
fall  below  this,  men  will  then  migrate  to  other  trades  where  the 
rate  of  remuneration,  allowing  for  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
is  higher  than  that  which  they  are  themselves  receiving.  And  this 
point  is  tacitly  recognised"'  by  the  men  in  the  iron  trade  in  their 
ai-guments  before  the  arbitrator  upon  this  very  question  of  a 
minimum  wage. 

V. 

(a).  The  third  and  last  difficulty  attaching  to  sliding  scales  is 
that  possibility  of  depai'ture  from  the  arrangement  which  menaces 

2"   Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  48.  2^8   cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  10.  249  cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

"0  Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  50.  "1   Cf.  op.  oil.,  p.  21. 

"2   Cf.  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Iron  Industry,"  pj).  16  and  17. 

«»   Cf.  \l,  p.  17  ;  IX,  p.  4.  '«"    Cf.  T,  p.  15  ;  IX,  p.  12. 
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the  success  of  all  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The 
exact  legal  validity  of  the  agreement  on  which  a  scale  is  based  is  a 
nice  point  in  theory,  and  apparently  has  not  as  yet  been  defined  in 
practice.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  a  moral  rather  than  a 
legal  obligation,  and  the  strength  of  that  moral  obligation  depends 
upon  the  representative  character  of  the  negotiating  parties.  The 
same  difficulty  exists,  as  we  have  seen,**-'  in  all  cases  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  and  it  seems  to  be  most  satisfactorily  met  by  the 
organisation  of  trades  unions.  Hence  it  is  a  question  of  no  little 
intei'est  to  ascertain  the  number  of  trades  unionists,  and  the  propor- 
tion which  they  bear  in  each  instance  to  the  total  number  of  work- 
men engaged  in  any  particular  industry.  But  upon  this  point  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any  but  the  most  general  conclusions, 
whether  we  start  from  the  one  side  or  from  the  other.  For  on 
the  one  hand,  that  portion  of  the  Census  which  relates  to  the 
Occupations  of  the  people  is  confessedly  very  inaccurate;"^  and  the 
returns  must  be  accepted  with  the  greatest  caution.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  commence  our  inquiry  with  the  number  of  trades 
unionists,  we  have  only  imperfect,  and  in  some  instances  approxi- 
mate, figures  on  which  to  rely.  If  we  take  the  returns  of  the 
Registrar,  we  have  to  recollect  that  registration  is  voluntary,  and 
that  there  may  be  societies  which  are  not  willing  to  conform  with 
the  registration  regulations.  Mr.  George  Howell,  who  is  probably 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  inner  working  of  trades 
unions  than  any  other  writer  upon  the  subject,  stated,'"  in  October, 
1882,  that  there  were  some  177  societies  included  in  the  chief 
registrar's  returns,  but  that  it  was  likely  that  there  were  not  less 
than  600  •'  independent  societies "  in  Great  Britain.  If  again 
we  were  to  endeavour  to  gather  information  by  the  toilsome 
method  of  collecting  together  trades  union  reports,  we  should  at 
once  be  arrested  by  the  insuperable  obstacle  that  some  societies  do 
not  issue  reports,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  reports  are  merely 
published  for  internal  circulation. 

The  best  information  to  be  procured  upon  the  point  seems  to 
be  that  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  annual  trades  union  con- 
gresses,"** to  which  are  prefixed  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
delegates  attending  the  congress  from  the  various  societies, 
together  with  the  number  of  the  members  which  they  represent. 
But  even  here  we  must  not  forget  that  some  societies  do  not 
send   delegates,  and  that  the   numbers  seem  to  be  only  approxi- 

*^*  Cf.  supra. 

""   Cf.  Census  returns,  vol.  iv;  general  report,  sec.  vi. 

'i"  Cf.  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  October,  1882,  tlie  Financial  Condition  of 
Tralcs  Unions. 

2-*  Cf.  "  Trades  Union  Congress  Report,"  1885,  pp.  1  —  G. 
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raate.^'^  Nor  are  our  difficulties  at  an  end  when  we  have  reached 
this  point.  For  suppose  that  we  take  for  example  the  boiler- 
makers  and  iron  shipbuilders'  union,  with  a  membership  of  28,500, 
according  to  the  congress  report  for  1885,  and  of  28,212,  or  27,695 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  society  itself.  If  we  then 
turn  to  the  census  returns  for  England  and  Wales  for  1881,  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  total  number  of  workmen  ensfag'ed  in 
these  occupations,  we  can  indeed  ascertain  the  number  of  so-called 
"boiler-makers"  (26,170),  but  when  we  look  at  the  heading  of 
"  ship-builders"  (2  1,741),  weare  told  that  it  includes  the  builders  of 
boats  and  barges  as  well  as  of  ships.  Or  to  take  another  illustration, 
according  to  the  congress  report,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Operative  Cotton  Spinners  includes  16, 1 1  5  members;  but  the  census 
returns  add  together  into  one  sum  all  the  workers  engaged  in  some 
of  the  chief  branches  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  at  any  rate  do  not 
distinguish  between  spinners  and  weavers.  In  the  iron  industry, 
once  more,  the  Ironfounders'  Friendly  Society  of  England,  Ii-elanc', 
and  Wales  has  a  membership  of  12,410,  the  Associated  Iron 
Moulders  of  Scotland  number  5,500,  and  the  National  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  records  a  muster-roll 
of  2,000  members.  But  here  the  census  returns  for  England  and 
Wales  are  very  vague,  and  merely  enumerate  "iron  and  steel 
"  workers;"  and  apparently  it  is  only  "nail  makers  "  and  "chain 
"  and  anchor  makers  "  who  are  specially  distinguished.  Or  again, 
take  the  case  of  plumbers  and  tailors.  The  census  returns  may 
include  master-plumbers  and  master-tailors,  and  enumerate  in  the 
one  case  37,400,  in  the  other  160,648.  But  the  United  Operative 
Society  of  Plumbers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  numbers  2,645, 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  15,378. 

Thus  we  can  at  the  best  ai'rive  at  merely  general  results. 
Mr.  George  Howell,  for  example,  states'*"  that  in  "  a  few  instances  " 
the  proportion  of  society  to  non-society  men  amounts  to  two-thirds, 
or  even  three-fourths,  of  the  workmen  in  a  trade ;  that  the  general 
ratio  is  one-third  society  men  to  two-thirds  non-society  men ;  and 
that    even    to    command    one-third    of   the    workmen  in   a    trade 

259  According^  to  the  "  Trades  Union  Congress  Report "  for  1885,  the  number 
of  the  Boilernmkers  and  Iron  shipbuilders  is  28,500;  but  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  society  itselt  for  1885,  it  is  in  the  summary  table  28,212;  and  in 
tlie  secretary's  report  dated  17th  March,  1886,  in  which  a  decrease  of  1,200 
during  the  year  is  noticed,  it  is  27,695. 

Cf.  "  Trades  Union  Congress  Report  for  1885,"  p.  1 ;  "  Report  of  the  Boiler- 
"  makers'  Society,"  pp.  xi  and  xii.  Similarly  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  are  put 
down  in  the  Congress  Report  as  51,000,  and  in  their  own  annual  report,  issued  in 
May,  1886,  as  51,689,  and  as  50,681  at  the  close  of  1884'. 

Cf.  "Trades  Union  Congress  Report,"  p.  2 ;  "Newcastle  Daily  Lcadei-," 
7th  May,  1886. 

2(io  cj-^  <■  Nineteenth  Century,"  October,  1882. 
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tln-ougbout  tlie  length  and  hreadtli  of  the  country,  the  trade  must 
be  "  exceedingly  well  organised." 

There  seems  moreover  to  be  a  capriciousness  about  the  growth 
of  trades  unionism  not  unlike  that  which  characterises  co-operation ; 
and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  two  movements  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  coincident  in  the  general  mass  of  their  leaders 
and  adherents.      An  official  of   one  of  the  trades   councils  in  the 
north  of  England  informed  me  that  the  principles  of  unionism  were 
strong  in  Lancashire,  weak  in  the  Midlands,  and  fairly  vigorous  in 
the  North."®^    A  similar  fluctuation  of  strength  is  apparent  between 
trade  and  trade ;  although  in  this  case  also  for  the  reasons  we  have 
previously    mentioned,    our    conclusions    must    be    of    a   general 
character.     The  miners  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  well  organised, 
and   the  successful    establishment   of    sliding    scales  is  no  small 
evidence  of  this.    In  Northumberland  and  Durham  not  only  do  the 
Miners'  Associations  number  respectively  12,500   and  20,000,  but 
in  the  former  county  there  is  also  a  Mutual  Aid  Association  formed 
by  the  Deputies,  and  numbering  475,  and  a  Colliery  Enginemen 
and  Firemen's  Mutual  Protection  Association,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  406  ;'*'  and  in  the  latter""^  the  Durham  Enginemen 's  Associa- 
tion, numbering  1,258,  the  Durham  Colliery  Mechanics' Association, 
numbering  2,000,  and  the  Durham  Cokemen's  Association,  number- 
ing 1,500,  are  expressly  named  as  parties  to  the  agreements  for  the 
scales  of  1879,  1882,  and   1884,  in  addition  to  the   Coal  Owners' 
Association  and  the  Miners'  Association.     The  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners  has  a  membership  of  16, 115  ' 
or  16,500,  and  is  stated^"  by  the  secretary  in  his  evidence  before 
the    Royal    Commission  on  the  Depression  of    Trade,  to   include 
"  nearly  the  whole  of  the  grown  up  men"  that  are  in  the  trade — 
the  balance  of  the  54,000  operatives  or  so  engaged  in  the  cotton 
spinning  industry  consisting  of  "young  persons  "  and  "  children." 
The    Northern    Counties   Amalgamated   Association   of    Weavers 
numbers   40,000,    the  Amalgamated    Society   of    Carpenters    and 
Joiners    25,750,  the    Operative   Masons'    Society    12,000,  and   the 
National  Union  of   Boot  and  Shoe  Riveters  and  Finishers  10,317, 
according   to   the    congress  report.      But  according   to  the  same 
report  the  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society  only  reaches  the  figure 
of  6,069  members,  and  the  United  Operative  Plumbers'  Association 
that  of  2,645  rnembers.     The  evidence  furnished  by    the  member- 
ship of  the  different  trades  councils  exhibits  a  similar  fluctuation, 
although  we  must  remember  in  this  case  that  the  councils  are  volun- 

^'•'  Cf.  I,  p.  14. 

252  Cf.  "  Newcastle  Daily  Leader,"  1st  February,  1886. 

2r,3  Cf.  "  Sliding;  Seales  in  the  Coal  Industry,"  jip.  22,  21.,  and  20. 

*«*  Cf.  Second  Report,  Q.  5038,  5059,  part  ii,  Appendix  D,  p.  72,  ans.  3. 
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tarj  organisations — as  indeed  the  unions  themselves  theoretically 
are — and  that  therefore  they  must  be  regarded  as  indications  of  the 
vigour  of  unionist  principles  rather  than  of  the  actual  number  of 
unionists.  In  Oldham  the  council  represents  10,000,  in  Manchester 
7,000,  but  in  Leicester  only  1,950,  and  in  Newcastle  2,000.  In  the 
last  place  indeed  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  according  to  a  state- 
ment^"'  made  by  Mr.  Laird,  the  president  of  the  Newcastle  Trades' 
Council,  at  the  congress  of  I880,  "  about  two-thirds  "  of  the  men 
employed  at  the  well  known  ordnance  and  engine  works  of  Sir 
William  G.  Armstrong,  Mitchell,  and  Co.,  who  came  out  of  work 
in  consequence  of  a  strike  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  "  belonged  to 
"  no  association  at  all."  ■ 

A  casual  glance  at  the  answers  furnished  by  the  officials  of 
different  trade  societies  to  certain  questions  addressed  to  them  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade,"*"^  will  supply 
confirmatory  evidence  of  the  varying  strength  of  trades  unions. 
A  few  isolated  indications  may  also  be  gathered  from  the  evidence 
actually  given  before  the  commissioners.  Thus  it  appears  that, 
"  with  few  exceptions,"  trades  unions  are  "  not  at  all  in  a 
"  flourishing  condition  in  Sheffield  at  the  present  time.^"  At 
Leeds  "  there  are  some  associations  controlling  the  action  of  the 
"  weavers,"  but  the  woollen  industiy  is  "perhaps  freer  than  most 
"  from  associations  of  that  kind,  owing  to  the  variety  of  work 
"  which  is  involved  in  the  woollen  manufacture.""''^  At  Brad- 
ford, where  the  work  is  also  diversified,  it  seems  that  "  there  is 
"  no  trade  union  connected  with  the  staple  industries  of  the 
town,""'^^  and  at  Macclesfield-'"  the  silk  manufacturers  express 
their  satisfaction  at  the  practical  disappearance  of  ti-ades  unions 
from  their  town  and  industry.  On  the  Clyde  again  a  "  considerable 
"  number  of  engineers  "  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  iron  ship- 
"  building  class,  do  not "  belong  to  the  unions."'^ 

(b).  The  variety  of  detail  in  the  trade,  to  which  the  manufac- 
turers of  Leeds  and  of  Bradford  refer  in  their  evidence  before  the 
commission,  may  present  hindrances  to  the  organisation  of  trades 
unions.  But  it  has  not  by  any  means  proved  fatal  to  conciliation  ; 
for  the  success  of  the  principle  in  the  hosiery  trades  of  the 
Midlands  has  been  conspicuous.  And  yet  here — as  has  been 
shown  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Dundee 
in    1867 — -'"    there  was   as  much    diversity   of   minute   detail  as 

2«  Cf.  Report,  p.  43. 

^^  Of.  Second  Report,  part  ii,  Appendix  D. 

2"  Cf.  Second  Report,  Q.  2914  and  2725. 

208  Cf.  op.  cH.,  Q.  6317.  260  Cf.  op.  cit.,  Q.  3976—7. 

^-o  Cf.  op.  cit.,  Q.  7239—42,  7394,  and  7493. 

="»  Q.  12020.      Cf.  also  Q.  12105. 

^■2  Cf.  Statistical  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xxx,  Dccemlier,  1867,  pp.  518 — 56, 
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could  well  be  conceived.  There  was  variety  of  goods,  variety  of 
prices,  and  variety  of  workers.  Tliis  diversity  of  detail  is  quite 
consistent  also  with  the  institution  and  the  successful  working 
of  a  sliding  scale ;  and  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact  local  variations 
in  was'es  are  recos'nised  in  the  coal  and  iron  industries  to 
which  the  principle  has  been  so  successfully  applied.  Jevons 
indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain"^^  that  conciliation  is  likely 
to  be  more  successful  where  the  multiplicity  of  detail  is  greater ; 
for  in  these  cases  the  necessity  of  some  arrangement — some 
schedule  of  prices — must  be  obvious  to  the  dullest  observer. 
Nor  is  the  absence  of  trades  unions  so  valid  an  objection  to  a 
system  of  conciliation  as  to  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  ity 
success.  For  a  rudimentary  form  of  organised  representation  may 
conceivably  prove  to  be  an  eflRcient  substitute  for  an  union,  so  far 
as  the  regulation  of  wages  is  concerned. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  an  union  is  not  an 
absolutely  sure  guarantee  for  the  success  of  principles  of  concilia- 
tion. For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  difference  in  industries. 
Some,  like  the  cotton  and  woollen  trades,  are  localised  in  a 
high  degree ;  some  again  are  settled  in  different  centres,  such  as 
the  engineering,  the  shipbuilding,  and  the  mining  industries ; 
some  may  be  found  in  every  town,  and  in  this  class  we  may 
place  the  building,  the  printing,  and  the  domestic  trades.  If 
then  there  is  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men  located 
in  a  particular  district,  the  trades  union  organisation  does  not 
seem  to  secure  the  undoubted  advantage  of  effecting  negotiations 
on  behalf  of  a  large  body  through  the  medium  of  a  few  represen- 
tatives. It  would  rather  be  necessary,  it  appears,  to  create  a 
number  of  little  boards  of  conciliation,  and  to  institute  a  number 
of  minute  sliding  scales  in  each  district ;  and  this  might  entail 
considerable  expense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  representative  system  might  effect  a  solution  of  this 
difficulty  ;  and  the  general  arrangements  of  a  sliding  scale  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  admit  of  almost  innumerable  local  diversities  and 
sectional  adaptations.  And  so  the  advantage  of  the  official 
experience  and  influence  of  the  central  executive  may  perl  aps  on 
a  representative  basis  be  satisfactorily  combined  with  local  variety 
of  detail.  The  difficulty  then  of  instituting  a  system  of  conciliation 
is  certainly  increased  by  these  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  rendered 
insuperable.  Whei'e  indeed  the  industry,  though  diffused  in 
different  centres,  is  yet  concentrated  in  considerable  strength  in 
particular  localities — like  the  manufactured  iron  trade,  and  the 

Arbitration  in  the  Hosiery  Trades  of  the  Midland  Counties,  by  E.  Reiials.      Cf. 
also  Hc'])ort  by  J.  D.  Weeks,  sec.  iii,  p.  5,  &c. 
^■3  Cf.  "  State  in  lielaf ion  to  Labour,"  p.  156. 
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sln'pbuilding  trade,  and  to  some  extent  also  the  engineering  trade — 
tliis  difficulty  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  the  case  is  assimi- 
lated for  all  practical  purposes  to  that  of  industries  which  are 
highly  localised;  and  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact  boards  of  con- 
ciliation have  been  formed  in  the  iron  trades  of  the  north  of 
England  and  of  Staffordshire,  and  even  in  the  building  trades  at 
Wolvei'hampton  and  Birmingham. 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  truth  that 
the  success  of  the  conciliatory  system  is  most  likely  to  be  secured 
where  there  is  at  the  very  beginning  a  kindly  feeling  between 
masters  and  men,  and  that  it  is  more  probable  that  those  feelings 
will  be  engendered  where  the  same  men  come  into  contact  with 
the  same  masters,  and  the  general  body  of  men  and  masters 
is  not  always  changing  in  its  component  parts.  It  must  not 
however  be  forgotten  that  the  relations  of  masters  and  men  in 
the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  most  unfriendly  description  before  the  institution  of 
«he  board  of  conciliation,  and  yet  the  board  has  undoubtedly  been 
a  conspicuous  success.  In  the  Northumberland  coal  trade  also, 
despite  of  the  friendliness  existing  between  masters  and  men  for 
several  years — a  friendliness  to  which  frequent  reference  had  been 
made  before  arbitrators,  and  a  friendliness  which  had  for  long 
secured  the  peaceful  settlement  of  industrial  relations  by  amicable 
negotiation — that  friendliness  was  strained  to  the  utmost  imme- 
diately before  the  introduction  of  the  sliding  scale.  These  facts 
are  sufficient  to  warn  us  against  a  despondent  and  hopeless 
inactivity,  although  they  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  general  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  we  have  advanced. 
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Discussion  on  Me.  L.  L.  F.  R.  Price's  Paper. 

Befork  the  reading'  of  tlie  paper, — 

The  Chairman,  Professor  H,  S.  Foxwel],  M.A.,  a  Yice-President, 
said  the  late  Mr.  Arnold  Toynbee  produced  a  very  remarkable 
impression  both  in  Oxford  and  London  by  the  earnestness  and 
freshness  of  his  economic  teaching.  His  sudden  and  premature 
death  was  felt  as  a  public  calamity ;  and  a  very  general  desire  was 
expressed  to  commemorate  in  some  way  both  the  spirit  of  the  man 
and  those  principles  in  the  eager  advocacy  of  which  he  literally 
wore  out  his  life.  The  result  of  this  feeling  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Toynbee  Memorial  Fund  ;  with  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
before  the  public  some  representation  of  the  principles  and  teach- 
ings with  which  Arnold  Toynbee's  name  will  always  remain 
associated,  and  of  carrying  on  in  some  measure  the  economic 
researches  in  which  he  laboured  with  such  keen  zest  and  brilliant 
ability.  That  fund  had  been  applied  to  tlie  provision  of  an  annual 
course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  some  important  industrial 
centre  of  England,  and  to  be  followed  up  by  an  investigation  into 
such  features  of  the  industries  of  the  centre  selected  as  the 
lecturer  might  think  it  best  woi-th  while  to  study  and  report  upon. 
The  first  lecturer  appointed  under  this  scheme  was  Mr.  Price  ;  and 
the  result  of  his  work  had  been  such  as  to  completely  satisfy  the 
trustees,  both  as  to  the  general  soundness  of  their  scheme,  and  as 
to  the  way  in  which  he  had  carried  out  their  intentions  in  framing 
it.  Mr.  Price  was  first  sent  to  Newcastle,  partly  on  account  of 
the  former  connection  of  Arnold  Toynbee  with  that  town,  partly 
on  account  of  the  social  activity  and  industrial  importance  of  the 
district.  Finding  himself  here  in  the  centre  of  a  great  mining 
population,  Mr.  Price  very  properly  applied  himself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  institutions  of  the  mining 
industries,  viz.,  the  sliding  scales  by  which  mining  wages  had  for 
a  long  period  been  adjusted.  Professor  Munro,  who  himself  had 
published  two  very  valuable  papers  on  this  subject,  told  them  that 
there  were  no  less  than  120,000  men  receiving  wages  under  the 
operation  of  the  scales  in  the  coal  mining  industry  alone,  besides 
as  many  more  whose  wages  were  indirectly  regulated  by  them,  so 
that  in  this  industry  alone  a  total  population  of  about  a  million 
was  interested  in  the  scales.  In  the  iron  industry  the  scale  had 
prevailed  to  an  almost  equal  extent,  but  it  was  unfortunately 
abandoned  in  1883.  He  hoped  that  that  abandonment  was  not 
permanent,  and  that  a  rectification  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  scales  were  constructed  would  result  in  the  resumption  of  the 
system.  He  could  not  believe  that  it  would  be  long  tolerated  that 
wages  should  be  left  to  be  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the  hagglings 
and  fluctuations  of  the  weekly  market.  Some  more  ])ermanent 
method  of  adjustment  was  indispensable.     Whether  or  not  that 
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would  be  found  by  the  metbod  of  sliding  scales  remained  to  be 
proved ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  found  by  some  similar  method, 
depending  upon  a  joint  participation  and  consultation  between  the 
masters  and  men  who  were  jointly  interested  in  the  respective 
industries.  It  was  on  account  ot  this  element  of  partnership, 
which  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  sliding  scale 
adjustment,  that  he  found  himself  most  strongly  interested  in  the 
working  of  the  scales ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  very  great 
interest  that  he  welcomed  the  paper  which  Mr.  Price  waS  about  to 
read, 

(The  Paper  was  then  read.) 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Price  had  treated  the  subject  from  a 
neutral  point  of  view.  They  had  present  representatives  of  both 
sides  in  the  industrial  controversy,  and  he  would  ask  Mr.  Jeans, 
who  represented  the  very  important  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  to 
open  the  debate. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans  said  he  hoped  in  any  observations  he  might 
make  he  might  be  as  neutral  as  the  author  of  the  paper  had  been. 
He  did  not  come  there  as  representing  any  association  whatever. 
He  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  who, 
in  acknowledging  it,  Avrote :  "  The  exhaustive  paper  on  sliding 
scales  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Price  at  the  meeting  on  the  21st,  will 
doubtless  not  only  be  received  with  interest  on  that  occasion,  but 
will,  I  feel  convinced,  be  regarded,  and  deservedly,  as  the  standard 
treatise  on  a  subject  as  diificult  as  it  is  important;"  an  opinion 
in  which  he  (Mr.  Jeans),  having  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  entirely  concurred.  Sir  Bernhard  con- 
tinued :  "  The  creation  of  councils  of  conciliation  in  the  north  of 
England  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  masters  and  men  in 
the  trades  which  have  adopted  them.  Such  councils  demand,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary,  organisation  on  the  part  of  the  masters  and 
of  the  men.  The  mere  existence  of  these  organisations  did  not  of 
itself  prevent  great  loss  to  both  parties  by  strikes  and  lock-outs  in 
the  trades  which  did  not  also  establish  councils  of  conciliation. 
The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  sliding  scale,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  such  scales,  have  tended  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of 
wages.  The  elements  determining  the  figures  of  a  sliding  scale 
vary  from  time  to  time.  Amongst  them  the  principal  one  is  the 
general  scale  of  wages  throughout  the  country.  But  this  element, 
and  most  others  which  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  figures 
of  the  scale,  act  over  relatively  long  periods.  The  action  of  a 
fairly  constructed  scale  over  a  short  period  should  i-epresent  the 
effect  which  the  demand  for  labour  would  have  on  wages  in  the 
particular  trade  over  such  period.  This  demand  will  over  a  short 
period  be  approximately  determined  by  the  price  of  the  commodity 
produced,  and  this  price  will  again  determine  the  profits  of  the 
trade.  Hence,  over  a  short  period,  a  fairly  constructed  sliding 
scale  will  cause  the  profits  of  the  body  of  masters  to  be  shared  by 
the  body  of  men.  Sliding  scales  require  to  be  corrected  from  time 
to  time  in  accordance  with  the  elements  which  determine  wages 
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otliei'  than  the  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  laboui*  in  the 
particular  trade  to  which  they  apply.  But  experience  has,  in  my 
opinion,  shown  that  such  correction  need  not  in  the  trades  of  the 
north  of  England  take  place  oftener  than,  at  the  soonest,  once 
in  about  two  years."  The  question  was  whether  conciliation, 
arbitration,  a  sliding  scale,  or  co-operation  was,  undei'  all  the 
circumstances,  the  best  suited  to  meet  the  varying  requirements 
of  industries.  With  industrial  partuei'ship  he  had  had  some  little 
acquaintance,  having  watched  its  progress  in  the  coal  and  iron 
trades.  On  the  face  of  it  it  was  an  extremely  plausible  system, 
and  seemed  one  likely  to  obviate  protracted  and  serious  disputes ; 
but  its  great  defect  was  that  while  they  could  of  course  keep  the 
workmen  in  tolerably  good  humour  so  long  as  there  were  any 
profits  to  share,  when  the  profits  disappeared,  as  they  had 
frequently  done  over  protracted  periods,  wages  had  to  be  paid  to 
the  men  all  the  same ;  although  under  the  system  of  industrial 
partnerships,  as  generally  understood,  they  would  scarcely  be 
entitled  to  receive  wages  in  the  entire  absence  of  profits.  Since 
therefore  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  constant  liability  to 
the  entire  disappearance  of  profits  in  every  industry,  he  thought 
they  might  regard  industrial  partnerships  as  virtually  defective. 
He  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Mundella  that  the  best  system  to 
adopt  was  conciliation,  or  what  he  called  the  haggling-  of  the 
market.  It  neither  established  any  scientific  pi-inciple,  nor  gave  a 
standard  to  which  they  could  refer  as  being  always  available  and 
as  doing  absolute  justice  between  employer  and  employed.  It  was 
somewhat  difilerent  with  arbitration,  but  they  must  have  concilia- 
tion as  a  condition  precedent.  And  arbitration  after  all  was  more 
subject  to  defects  than  the  alternative  principle  of  the  sliding 
scale,  for  in  arbitration  courts  many  questions  were  usually 
imported  that  were  entirely  extraneous  to  the  matter  at  issue. 
With  the  sliding  scale  the  case  was  different.  The  main  difficulty 
was  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  fix  the  proper  relation  of  wages 
to  prices.  They  must  have  a  basis  to  begin  with,  and  that  was 
necessarily  a  matter  of  adjustment.  After  they  had  established 
such  a  basis,  it  might  be  entirely  altered  in  a  few  months  or  years 
by  the  adoption  of  new  appliances  or  processes.  It  was  quite 
conceivable,  for  example,  that  in  certain  districts  the  ultimate 
introduction  of  coal  cutting  machinery  might  entirely  revolutionise 
the  coal  industry,  and  thereby  seriously  affect  the  present  relation 
of  wages  to  prices.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  important  industrial  problems  of  the  time  ;  and  he  was 
extremely  glad  that  the  Society  had  afibrded  an  opportunity  for  its 
discussion. 

]\Ir.  J.  Burnett  said  Mr.  Price  in  speaking  of  the  strike  of  ship 
builders  on  the  Tyne  omitted  to  notice  a  vejy  important  point, 
and  one  which  accounted  to  a  very  large  extent  for  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  men,  viz.,  that  in  at  least  two  of  the  largest 
establishments  at  the  time  when  the  employers  gave  notice  of 
reduction  of  wages  large  Government  contracts  were  being  executed, 
the  fulfilment  of  which  was  bound  to  occupy  a  considerable  length 
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of  time.  Those  contracts  had  been  taken  at  a  price  long  before 
the  notice,  and  the  men  very  naturally  asked  why  their  wages 
should  be  reduced.  He  was  certain  from  Avhat  he  knew  of  the 
histor}-  of  that  dispute,  that  if  the  employers  had  undertaken  that 
on  those  contracts  the  redaction  should  not  be  enforced,  the  men. 
would  have  been  perfectly  .'satisfied,  and  the  strike  much  more 
readily  settled  than  it  was.  The  fact  that  the  men  out  on  strike 
did  not  receive  the  "strike  allowance,"  was  due  to  their  coming 
out  without  the  full  sanction  of  the  executive  of  the  society.  The 
author  thought  it  was  better  that  the  umpire  to  whom  any  dispute 
was  referred  for  arbitration  should  be  a  man  engaged  in  the  special 
trade  affected.  The  workmen  generally  would  object  to  this, 
because  they  would  naturally  feel  thnt  the  umpire  in  such  a  case 
would  be  too  much  intei-ested  in  the  dispute  to  be  a  fair  and 
impartial  judge.  This  objection  would  not  apply  with  full  force  to 
every  employer  of  labour.  There  were  employers  who  had  been 
accepted  as  umpires,  and  he  might  specially  refer  to  Mr.  David 
Dale,  of  Darlington,  who  had  several  times  been  accepted  by  the 
ironworkers  in  that  locality  as  sole  umpire.  The  best  and  most 
satisfactory  umpires  of  whom  he  knew  anything  were  rnen  who 
had  not  been  connected  with  the  special  trade,  such  for  instance 
as  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Herschell,  and  Sir  Richard  Cross.  Men 
possessing  the  judicial  intellect  should  be  selected  for  that  work, 
but  gi'eat  cauticm  should  be  observed  in  not  selecting  lawyers  who 
were  also  politicians,  with  a  reputation  to  make.  In  like  manner 
local  politicians  should  seldom  be  selected  as  umpires  in  their  own 
locality.  Speaking  of  arbitration  generally,  he  was  inclined  to  give 
it  somewhat  higher  rank  than  Mr.  Price  had  done.  Mr.  Price 
dwelt  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  the  element  of  contentiousnes 
entered  more  into  arbitration  than  into  boards  of  conciliation ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Bariiett)  was  not  so  sure  about  that.  Boards  of  concilia- 
tion were  not  always  so  peaceable  as  they  might  be  led  to  infer 
from  the  paper,  and  they  might  possibly  have  more  contentiousness 
than  was  the  case  with  an  arbitration.  A  perfectly  impartial  and 
judicial  chairman  presiding  as  umpire  over  an  arbitration,  would 
act  so  well  as  a  peacemaker  that  contention  would  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  and  he  would  be  able  to  preserve  more  perfect  order 
than  an  employer  who  usually  presided  over  a  board  of  conciliation 
would  be  able  to  do.  The  very  fact  that  all  sorts  of  arguments 
Avere  introduced  before  a  board  of  arbitration,  was  to  his  miud  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  result  of  its  decision  was  more  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  the  men,  because  there  was  nothing  that  gave  them 
more  satisfaction  than  to  know  that  every  possible  argument,  how- 
ever remotely  bearing  upon  their  interests,  had  been  brought 
forward.  The  expense  was  an  important  element,  but  it  might  be 
very  much  less  in  the  north  of  England  if  the  arbitrations  were 
carried  on  in  a  difPerent  way,  and  were  not,  as  was  the  usual 
custom,  adjourned  to  London,  whereby  the  costs  were  swelled  to  a 
considerable  extent.  But  whatever  the  expense  might  have  been, 
it  was  undeniable  that  those  arbitrations  had  made  the  boards  of 
conciliation  possible,  and  that  the  sliding  scales  had  originated  not 
so  much  from  the  boards  of  conciliation  as  from  the  various  arbi- 
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trntions  which  liad  taken  place  from  time  In  lime,  because  itwas  in 
those  arbiirations  that  the  lari^er  amoiiiiL  of  knowledge  was 
conveyed  to  the  niindn  of  the  men  as  to  the  circuniHtanceH  of  the 
employers.  Whatever  the  defects  of  the  sliditiy  scale  micfht  be,  it 
sliouhl  always  bo  borne  in  mind  that  it  had  been  absolutely  eftective 
exce]it  in  rare  instances  in  ])reservintj  perfect  peace  between  the 
employers  and  employed,  whereas  before  its  adoption  the  state  of 
the  iron  trade  in  the  north  was  one  of  continual  tnmiilt  and  war- 
fare. He  agreed  that  sliding  scales  could  not  be  cousii'ered  as  in 
any  foi-m  a.  co-partiu'rship,  becnuse  fl'<\y  woi'c  all  bused  upon  the 
selling  price  of  the  article  in  the  market,  'fhe  .selling  price  did  not 
inti'oduce  in  any  way  the  consideration  of  the  (juestion  of  profits, 
and  so  long  as  tihat  wms  not  invohed.  he  could  not  see  how  sliding 
scales  could  refisoii.-ibly  be  said  to  be  in  any  form  an  applicidion  of 
the  |)rin(Mple  of  industrial  (M)-partnership.  Mr.  Price  called  atten- 
tion to  i]\v  dillicuHy  of  obtaining  accurate  iid'ormalion  as  to  the 
ab.s()lule  number  of  men  who  belonged  to  the  trade  nnions  of  their 
respective  trades.  There  was  a  cerlaiti  a-mount  of  dilRculty,  but 
very  nnmy  societies  were  not  represented  at  a  trade  union  congress, 
and  in  some  instances  the  second  .society  of  a  special  trade  was  not 
represented  at  all,  and  therefore  the  report  of  such  congress  did  not 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  number  of  men  who  might  bo 
organised  in  any  particular  trade.  The  important  ])oint  was  this, 
t  h:it  however  snuill  the  number  of  men  of  a  trade  who  constituted 
the  union,  the  very  fact  that  they  wei'c  organised  gave  them  a 
strength  and  stability,  and  an  iidluence  in  the  trade  over  those 
who  were  not  organised,  and  absolutely  nuide  even  a  small  union 
supreme  in  its  power  over  that  particular  trade,  and  therefore  the 
(piestion  of  the  relative  strength  of  a  union  to  the  whole  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  tnide  was  of  secondary  imj)ortance. 

Professf)r  Siim;\vii'K,  in  speaking  of  lh(>  jirinciph"  ripon  which 
the  division  between  the  cm])l()yer  and  employed  should  be  made, 
said  he  did  not  attach  a,  finidfimental  importaucc  to  its  satisfactory 
theoretical  solution.  The  great  point  either  in  an  arbiti'ation  or 
the  detcrmiiuition  of  a  sliding  scale  was  to  prevent  a  conflict,  and 
if  that  end  was  aciiieved,  it  was  ptJi-haps  a  question  of  rather 
speculative  interest  whether  it  was  achieved  u])on  princ.ij)les  which 
commended  themselves  to  outsiders.  The  sliding  scah;  which, 
pace  Professor  Muuro,  ho  would  call  an  "invention"  rather  than 
a  "discovery,"  was  a  practical  expedient,  and  not  an  increase  in 
their  knowledge  of  economic  laws  or  facts;  and  hence,  being  a 
practical  expedient,  what  it  had  to  do  was  to  succeed  in  pract.ico. 
Perhaps  an  arbitratoi*  might  in  some  cases  be  mon;  likely  to 
achieve  that  result  if  In;  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  his 
practical  instiiu't  rather  than  by  any  ex])licit  thi>oretical  principles. 
At  the  same  tinu»,  as  all  arbiti'ators  and  franuM's  of  sliding-  scales 
were  aftei-  all  aiming  at  I'cason  and  justice  in  their  determination 
of  the  (picstions  before  them,  it  might  do  some  good,  ami  could  do 
no  harm,  if  tho.se  who  contemplaled  the  subject  from  tJit^  oulsidi; 
ma(l(>  som(>  aitenipt  to  get  (he  prin(M|)les  clear.  Although  agreeing 
with   Mr.   Price  anil  Mr.   Jevons   that  economic  science  could  not 
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farnisli  any  complete  solution  of  the  problem  liow  to  divide  the 
produce  of  industry  between  opposing"  combinations  of  masters 
and  men,  he  at  the  same  time  conceived  that  it  must  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  any  reasonable  determination  of  the  dispute. 
Whatever  principle  be  adopted  for  settling  the  conflict,  it  mu.st 
be  some  principle  of  distribution  of  gain  and  loss ;  and  though 
economic  science  could  not  determine  the  principle,  it  must 
influence  its  application  by  giving  a  systematic  view  of  gain  and 
loss  to  both  parties,  and  grounds  why  a  particular  kind  of  gain  or 
loss  should  or  should  not  be  taken  into  account.  In  discussions  on 
a  sliding  scale,  the  proposal  that  thei'e  should  be  a  minimum  was 
sometimes  defended  upon  a  philanthropic  principle — w^hat  w^as 
called  in  Ireland  the  "  live-and- thrive  "  principle;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  apply  such  a  principle  generally  under  existing 
social  conditions.  So  far,  however,  as  the  labourer  could  and 
vs^ould  transfer  himself  to  some  other  industry  if  his  wages  fell 
below  a  cei'tain  point,  there  was  an  economic  minimum  provided  ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  point  to  which  a  sliding  scale  should 
descend  might  be  determined  by  the  best  estimate  that  could  be 
made  of  this  economic  minimum,  where  it  was  at  all  ascertainable. 
In  that  case  it  might  perhaps  be  well  if  the  scale  were  graduated 
so  as  to  come  down  to  the  minimum,  not  abruptly,  but  by 
gradually  diminished  reductions  :  if  so  he  thought  there  should  be 
correspondingly  a  gradually  reduced  rise  of  wages  when  prices 
rose,  to  compensate  the  employer;  not  merely  on  the  ground  of 
equity,  but  to  make  it  worth  the  employer's  while  to  continue  the 
business.  He  thought  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  method 
of  the  sliding  scale  or  arbitration  differed  importantly  in 
economic  effect  from  the  system  of  participation  in  profits.  No 
doubt  the  sliding  scale  was  a  participation  of  gain  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  great  difference  between  its  moral  operation  and 
that  of  the  participation  of  profits  was  that  it  had  no  tendency  to 
produce  a  sentiment  of  esprit  de  corps  in  the  workers  which  would 
induce  them  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  business  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Regarding  the  question  in  the  abstract,  he  thought 
that  the  only  principle  at  once  equitable  and  applicable  in  the 
determination  of  a  sliding  scale  would  be  this :  to  take  certain 
rates  of  wages,  prices,  and  any  other  regular  determinants  as  a 
starting  point,  and  then  aim  at  such  a  division  of  subsequent  gain 
or  loss  between  employers  and  workmen  as  would  keep  the 
proportion  of  average  wages  to  profits  unaltei'ed,  within  the 
limit  within  which  the  arrangement  would  hold  together  at  all, 
except  so  far  as  graduation  was  introduced  to  keep  wages  more 
stable,  as  he  had  before  suggested.  The  starting  point  must 
be  more  or  less  ai'bitrai-y,  but  it  might  correspond  approximately 
to  the  average  of  more  recent  experience.  Supposing  the  starting 
point  fixed,  he  thought  that  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  sliding 
scale  not  only  changes  in  price  of  pi-oducts,  but  any  general  changes 
in  important  elements  of  cost  of  production  must  be  taken  into 
account,  except  that  he  did  not  think  it  practicable  to  investigate 
and  allow  for  changes  in  the  average  etficiency  of  business  manage- 
ment—  as  the  men  had  once  or  twice  urged  in  arbitration  cases — ■ 
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auy  more  than  they  could  take  account  of  changes  in  the  average 
efficiency  and  care  of  workmen.  But  all  changes  in  cost  of 
materials,  and  also  any  important  and  generally  adopted  altera- 
tions in  costliness  of  processes,  should  be  reckoned  in.  He 
thought,  however,  that  changes  in  the  value  of  money  relatively 
to  articles  of  consumption  were  irrelevant,  except  so  far  as  they 
might  affect  the  economic  minimum  ;  since,  speaking  broadly,  such 
changes,  when  completed  would  have  an  equal  effect  on  the  real 
value  of  the  money  profits  and  money  wages. 

Professor  Munro  thought  the  sliding  scale  involved  both  an 
invention  and  a  discovery.  The  man  who  framed  the  first  sliding 
scale  undoubtedly  might  be  considered  an  inventor ;  but  that  first 
sliding  scale  was  based  upon  a  principle  that  had  been  discovered 
by  the  masters  and  men,  viz.,  that  the  employer  and  employed 
were  engaged  in  a  common  industry,  and  that  the  produce  of 
that  industry  should  be  shared  between  them.  The  sliding  scale 
only  professed  to  regulate  one  aspect  of  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed,  viz.,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  one  party  to 
the  other.  It  had  been  suggested  that  partnership  would  produce 
a  greater  esprit  de  corps  amongst  emploj-es ;  but  if  it  were 
remembered  that  the  amount  of  wages  was  only  part  of  the 
argument  between  the  two  sides,  and  that  there  were  many  other 
matters  besides  wages  in  which  the  working  men  were  interested, 
it  would  be  found  that  apart  altogether  fi^om  the  reg-ulation  of 
wages,  the  different  unions  and  associations  had  sufficient  matters 
of  common  interest  to  produce  a  very  strong  esprit  de  corps 
amongst  their  members.  The  history  of  wages  during  the  last' 
twentj^-five  years  showed  that  many  of  the  most  important  strikes, 
though  apparently  resulting  in  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  men, 
yet  were  of  extreme  importance  as  establishing  a  principle  for 
which  the  men  had  been  contending,  and  that  was  the  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Price  had  not 
entered  on  the  question  of  how  far  the  sliding  scale  principle  was 
api)licable  to  industries  other  than  the  coal  and  iron  trades.  That 
question  cou.ld  only  be  answered  by  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  particular  industry  in  question,  because  each  industry  would 
require  to  have  its  own  special  charactei'istics  taken  into  account 
in  framing  a  scale.  On  the  question  of  mining'  royalties  there 
was  no  doubt  that  here  was  a  large  field  to  which  the  sliding  scale 
was  perfectly  applicable.  No  disturbing  element  came  in.  The 
landlord  claimed  as  his  royalty  a  fixed  sum  per  ton,  and  thei'e 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  royalty  vary  with  the  price  of 
coal.  Indeed  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  sliding  scale  was 
applicable  to  the  regulation  of  rents  of  almost  every  description. 
The  application  of  the  sliding  scale  to  agricultural  rent  had  l)een 
strongly  advocated  by  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  offered  to 
adopt  it  in  fixing  the  rents  of  his  tenantry ;  and  during  the  last 
year  it  had  been  applied  with  great  success  by  Lord  Tollemache 
in  Cheshire.  Industrial  partnerships  had  been  formed  in  many 
districts  in  the  North  of  England,  where  in  numerous  instances 
the  workers  in  the  mills  were  part  owners  of  the  concern.     He 
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was  rather  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  right  to  a  share  in  manage- 
ment wouki  probably  be  the  stepping  stone  towards  partnership, 
for  if  it  was  once  admitted  that  the  workpeople  were  entitled  to 
a  voice  in  what  was  called  the  management  of  the  concern,  then 
with  management  there  must  come  responsibility.  The  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  management  was  a  claim  that  had  always  attracted 
attention  amongst  the  thoughtful  minds  of  the  working  classes; 
and  he  ventured  to  think  that  this  claim  would  be  pressed  on  the 
employers  iu  the  future,  and  that  with  considerable  success. 

Reverend  W.  Cunningham  said  there  wei-e  two  different 
principles  on  which  sliding  scales  for  wages  might  be  arranged. 
They  might  be  made  to  follow  the  changes  in  the  requirements  of 
the  laboui^er  cocsidered  as  a  consumer ;  this  was  the  method 
adopted  in  this  country  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  while  the  justices 
assessed  wages  according  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  times  ; 
but  this  method  did  not  seem  to  have  given  much  satisfaction,  and 
there  was  no  proposal  to  reintroduce  it  now.  The  second  principle 
was  that  of  making  wages  follow  the  variations  in  the  price  of  the 
product.  In  some  ways  this  seemed  a  less  satisfactory  method, 
because  of  the  great  variations  which  might  take  place  in  prices 
from  wholly  extraneous  causes,  and  therefore  he  could  not  agree 
with  those  who  held  that  it  was  desirable  that  wages  should  follow 
the  fluctuations  of  prices  as  closely  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand 
he  could  see  no  hope  of  combining  the  two  principles  so  as  to 
calculate  out  a  better  result ;  but  it  was  conceivable  that  the 
methods  which  had  been  described  in  the  paper,  by  which  the  scale 
of  prices  was  followed,  but  not  too  closely,  might  work  out  as 
fairly  as  any  other.  He  desired  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Mr.  Toynbee's,  to  express  his  satisfaction  that  his  memory  was 
likely  to  be  kept  alive  by  such  excellent  woi-k  as  that  to  which 
they  had  listened  that  evening. 

Sir  Rawson  Rawson  said  he  should  like  to  say  one  word  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Price's  work.  From  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pxuce 
during  the  last  fortnight,  he  had  learned  how  much  they  were 
indebted  to  him  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper,  a  digest  from  a  still  longer  one  which  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  stating  would  be  published  by  the  Toynbee 
trustees.  He  would  add  his  own  thanks  to  Mr.  Price  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  had  assisted  him  in  his  endeavours  to 
raise  a  useful  discussion  upon  this  subject  brought  before  them. 

The  Chairman  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
very  high  value  of  the  paper  ;  for  never  before  had  the  subject  been 
so  comprehensively  discussed.  Mr.  Price  could  have  done  no 
greater  service  than  that  of  inviting  the  attention  of  the  public 
generally  to  this  question.  Personally  he  must  still  agree  with 
Mr.  Price  that  the  sliding  scale  system  would  prove  to  be  a  step 
towards  partnership,  towards  a  share  in  the  direction  as  well  as  in 
the  profit  of  the  joint  industrial  undertaking,  and  as  such  he 
welcomed  the  movement  most  heartily.     He  also  welcomed  it  as  a 
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step  towards  greater  industrial  stability.  He  could  not  agree  with 
the  statement  quoted  from  Mr.  Mundella,  that  the  best  possible 
principle  of  wages  adjustment  was  that  provided  by  the  haggling 
of  the  market.  It  was  only  by  some  arrangement  of  the  kind  they 
had  been  considering  that  evening,  that  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
loyalty  of  those  engaged  in  an  industry  could  be  thoroughly  called 
forth.  The  feeling  of  a  common  interest  was  essential  to  the  real 
success  of  joint  industrial  enterprise. 

Mr.  Price,  in  reply,  said  he  had  purposely  avoided  entering  into 
the  merits  of  the  contention  involved  in  the  shipbuilding  strike 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Burnett,  but  no  doubt  the  point  of  the  existence 
of  the  contract  was  a  very  important  one.  With  reference  to  an 
timpire  being  a  member  of  the  special  trade,  his  paper  showed  that 
the  balance  of  his  opinion  was  opposed  to  that  course.  The  special 
difficulty  was  brought  out  in  the  fact  of  the  representative  character 
of  the  man  at  the  board.  Not  only  were  the  representatives  of  the 
men  at  the  board  affected  by  the  question  but  their  constituents. 
Those  constituents  had  only  acquiesced  in  the  selection  of  the  arbi- 
trator through  the  medium  of  their  representatives;  they  had  not 
been  brought  into  direct  personal  contact  with  him  at  the  board, 
and  therefore  they  very  naturally,  in  many  cases,  were  likely  to 
entertain  suspicion  of  his  perfect  fairness  and  justice.  The 
difficulty  was  best  met  by  the  re-appointment  of  arbitrators  not 
connected  with  the  trade,  but  who,  by  sitting  on  successive 
occasions  would  gain  a  knowledge  of  its  history  and  technicalities. 
He  did  not  think  the  sj^stem  of  industrial  partnershijJS  had  had  a 
fair  trial  in  England.  It  might  be  possible  in  the  futux-e  to' 
reconcile  the  principle  of  trades  unionism  with  that  of  industrial 
partnership,  and  the  sliding  scale  might  help  towards  pi'oducing 
that  result.  With  regard  to  the  ideal  sliding  scale  as  sketched 
by  Professor  Sidgwick,  it  was  a  very  tempting  picture,  but  he 
was  afraid,  when  they  looked  at  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
encountered  in  the  actual  operations  of  sliding  scales  at  present, 
and  in  the  work  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  that  that  ideal, 
which  would  take  into  account  so  many  elements,  was  a  con- 
siderable distance  off.  No  doubt  an  immense  advance  had  been 
made  in  the  past,  and  it  was  likely  that  immense  advances  would 
be  made  in  the  future,  but  he  would  be  a  bold  prophet  who 
endeavoured  to  predict  the  course  of  industrial  relations.  He  was 
very  grateful  for  the  kind  remarks  which  had  been  made  upon  his 
paper,  and  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  which  had  been 
ascribed  to  it  should  have  been  given  to  the  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Spence 
Watson,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  Professor  Munro's  two 
pamphlets  on  the  "  Sliding  Scales  in  the  Coal  Industry  and  in  the 
Iron  Industry,"  which  really  first  attracted  his  attention  to  the 
subject. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  Mr.  Price,  and  the 
meeting  closed. 
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The  Editor  lias  received  from  Mr.  Price  the  following  remarks 
of  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  be  present  and  take  part  in 
the  discussion,  but  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Price's  paper  :— 

Extract  from  Professor  Alfred  MarshalVs  letter. 

"  BaJliol  Croft, 
^^  Madingley  Road,  Cambridge. 

"  My  Dear  Price,  "  18^;^  December,  1886. 

" Had  I  been  there  (i.e.,  at  the  meeting)  I  should  have 

said  something  as  to  ray  hobby  that  a  perfect  sliding  scale  for 
wages  in  (say)  the  iron  trade  should  be  made  of  two  items — a 
producer's  and  a  consumer's.  The  producer's  should  be  +  the 
[price  of  a  tons  of  iron  —  (price  of  h  tons  of  iron  ore  +  price  of 
c  tons  of  coal  +  perhaps  some  other  things)].  The  consumer's 
item  should  consist  of  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  certain  amounts  of 
the  thing's  chiefly  consumed  by  the  ironworkers. 

"  This  plan  wou.ld,  I  think,  make  the  workmen  share  in  the 
good  and  ill  fortune  of  their  employers  with  the  least  i-isk  to 
themselves. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  argued  in  this  direction.  If 
you  should  wish  to  mention  my  views  at  the  meeting  you  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 

"  Yours,  &c.,  .... 

"Alfred  Marshall." 


Mr.  Ralph  Young'' s  letter. 

"  NortJiumherland  Miners'  Mutual  Confident  Association, 
"  17,  Picton  Place,  Newcastle. 

•'  Dear  Sib,  "  20th  December,  1886. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  there  is  no  unifoi-m  method 
which  can  be  applied  with  certainty  of  success  in  all  industries 
and  to  every  dispute. 

"  Where  there  is  no  organisation,  no  agreement  made  will  bind 
persons  who  do  not  recognise  as  authorities  those  who  made  it ; 
and  it  is  not,  I  believe,  until  long  after  men  have  become  organised 
that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  adopt  or  accept  with  any  sort  of 
permanency  the  higher  foi'ms  of  conciliation  such  as  a  sliding 
scale  or  arbitration. 

"  Men  who  have  never,  through  lack  of  organisation,  been  able 
to  do  anything  to  impiwe  their  condition,  are  generally  too 
impatient  to  effect  much  good  for  a  long  time  after  they  combine. 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  strike  of  more  or  less  magnitude  has  not 
either  immediately  preceded  or  succeeded  the  formation  of  a  union. 

"  In  tlie  infancy  of  unions,  disputes  are  generally  settled  either 
by  a  strike  or  negotiation  ;  and  after  they  have  been  a  little  more 
matured,  arbitration  is  generally  the   method  adopted,  then   the 
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higher,  and,  np  to  the  present,  certainly  the  best,  viz.,  a  sliding 
scale. 

"  The  only  defect  I  think  in  connection  with  sliding  scales  as 
at  present  formed,  is  that  no  provision  is  made  to  give  extra  or 
additional  relief  to  employers  when  price  has  fallen  below  the  cost 
of  production.  In  order  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  I  will  suppose 
a  case  (this  really  is  the  case  of  the  Northumberland  scale)  where 
the  standard  of  wage  is  fixed  on  a  price  at  which  the  employers 
are  just  getting  a  fair  return  on  their  capital ;  the  price  4s.  8d.,  and 
the  wage  5s.  2d.  For  every  rise  or  fall  of  2d.  in  price  the  workmen 
are  to  suffer  or  receive  an  advance  of  ij  per  cent.,  with  an  extra 
advance  of  ij  per  cent,  at  every  8d.  rise  in  price.  Now  as  soon  as 
ever  price  falls  a  little  below  the  standai-d  price,  the  employers  not 
only  soon  receive  no  return,  but  sustain  an  actual  loss.  This  loss, 
it  is  well  known,  cannot  go  on  for  a  very  long  time  before  the  pits 
come  to  a  stand.  What,  therefore,  I  think  is  needed  to  amend  this 
defect  is,  especially  in  the  case  of  coal  that  is  exported  or  other 
goods  that  enter  into  competition  with  foreign  goods,  that  the  fall 
in  wages  should  be  a  larger  proportion,  and  the  stages  at  which 
the  falls  take  place  a  little  quicker  wlien  price  has  fallen  to  or 
below  the  cost  of  production  than  they  are  immediately  above  the 
standards.  I  would  further  provide  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
advance  in  price  to  be  given  to  the  workmen  at  a  point  when  the 
employers  commence  to  get  very  large  returns  on  their  capital. 

"  I  am,  yours  truly, 

"R.  Young. 
"  L.  L.  F.  R.  Price,  Esq.,  B.A." 
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Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  begin  this  paper  by  stating  tliat  it 
Joes  not  profess  to  review  the  entire  economical  results  of  English 
and  foreign  systems  of  agriculture.  Neither  does  it  pretend  to 
settle  the  long  standing  question  between  large  and  small  farms  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere.  All  I  desire  to  offer  is  a  simple 
contribution  towards  the  better  understanding  of  a  controversy, 
in  the  figures  of  which  I  have  observed  much  inaccuracy  prevails. 
The  attempt  I  make  to  group  statistically  a  few  notes  of  the 
leading  and  distinctive  facts  now  available  is  an  attempt  only. 
Very  voluminous  data,  both  English  and  foreign,  have  been  kindly- 
placed  at  my  service,  but  the  many  demands  on  my  time  prevent 
my  making  more  than  a  few  of  the  comparisons  that  may  be 
instituted  between  our  own  practice,  as  regards  the  size  of  farms, 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  between  our  English 
system  and  that  pursued  by  some  neighbouring  States.  No  one  is 
-more  fully  conscious  than  I  am  myself  how  frequently  the  official 
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data  preclude  exact  comparison,  or  liow  largely  differing  local 
conditions  may  modify  apparent  conclusions. 

I  cannot  go  back  to  the  historical  side  of  the  question  of  what 
sort  of  holdings  prevailed  in  England  in  earlier  times,  tempting 
though  the  retrospect,  and  many  the  errors  which  I  believe  prevail 
on  this  question,  as  in  so  many  others  connected  with  the  use  and 
distribution  of  land.  Neither  a  rise  nor  a  decline  in  the  smaller 
class  of  holdings  in  England  is  any  new  feature  in  this  country. 
According  to  Stubbs's  "  Constitutional  History "  the  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  yeoman  class  is  an  old  feature  of 
our  rural  life.  The  300,000  English  farms  of  Gregoiy  King,  half 
of  whom  were  owned  by  their  cultivators,  are  now  represented,  if 
we  may  accept  officially  recorded  holdings  as  separate  farms,  by  a 
number  of  holdings  far  in  excess  of  his  estimate,  now  two  hundred 
years  old ;  but  the  owning  farmer,  the  yeoman  of  his  time,  must 
form  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole.  How  many  of  our 
holdings  are  worked  by  their  owners  we  do  not  know,  though  if 
the  Government  were  to  adopt  a  suggestion  I  lately  offered  them, 
this  information  also  would  be  forthcoming,  without  difficulty  or 
expense.  I  think  an  inquiry  on  this  point  would  be  of  no  small 
value  just  now,  and  judging  from  a  recent  reply  to  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  hope  that  my  suggestion  will  be 
acceded  to. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  States  usually  learn  how 
their  surface  is  held  or  cultivated,  either  through  the  official 
registers  compiled  for  purposes  of  taxation,  or  from  direct  inquiries 
made  from  time  to  time  into  the  agricultural  position.  Lists  of 
land  owners  liable  to  taxation  are  often  quoted  as  showing  how 
many  land  holders  there  are  in  some  particular  country ;  but  even 
where  these  are  exactly  kept,  and  the  ownership  of  landed  kept 
distinct  from  that  of  house  property,  it  is  notorious,  instead  of 
representing  so  many  proprietors,  such  lists  only  show  the  number 
of  separately  taxed  plots  or  areas  in  any  taxing  district,  and  many 
plots  may  perchance  belong  to  one  man.  As  moreover  every- 
where there  are  non-cultivating  owners,  and  owners  who  cultivate 
more  than  they  possess,  no  cadastral  roll  of  ownerships  presents 
a  true  picture  of  the  relative  size  of  the  units  of  cultivation 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  have  called  agricultural 
holdings.  These  are  more  exactly  represented  by  our  neighbours 
over  the  channel  by  the  term  "  exploitations,"  although  too  often 
the  distinction  between  these  holdings  and  proprietorships  proper, 
in  countries  where  proprietor-farming  is  more  common  than  with 
ourselves,  is  unfortunately  lost  sight  of,  to  the  no  small  confusion 
of  the  searcher  after  facts.  Farming  by  deputy  is  so  familiar  in 
this  country,  that  when  the  State  proceeds  to  collect  its  main  direct 
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impost,  the  property  and  income  tax,  it  is  upon  the  occupier  of  land 
as  a  rule  it  makes  its  demand,  alike  for  what  it  deems  due  from  his 
profits,  and  for  what  it  holds  his  landlord  indebted  to  the  Crown, 
leaving  him  to  recover  the  tax  from  his  landlord's  rent.  The 
inland  revenue  authorities  in  their  last  annual  report  (})*  furnish 
us  with  statistics  of  the  "  number  of  separate  properties  assessed 
"  under  Schedule  B,"  that  is  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  land. 
The  gross  assessment  being  in  this  case  absolutely  exhaustive,  and 
sweeping  into  its  grasp  our  whole  taxable  surface,  other  perhaps 
than  gardens  separately  occupied  with  houses,  I  hoped  I  had 
found  here,  what  we  are  always  anxious  to  have,  a  second  or 
corroborative  set  of  figures  wherewith  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
"holdings"  returns  supplied  by  our  Agricultural  Department. 
But  the  two  records,  although  in  Scotland  they  appear  at  first 
sight  approximate,  are  really,  as  the  following  table  for  the  year 
1885  will  show,  in  no  sense  whatever  comparable : — 


Number  of  "  separate  properties  " 
assessed  under  Schedule  B  of 
the  income  tax,  including  all 
exempted  and  abated  

Number  of  "  agricultural  hold- 
ings"  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Ireland  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  Agricultural  Department 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  Regis- 
trar-General for  Ireland 


Ensrland 
and  Wales. 


■798>797 


h475>i40 


79,265 


80,715 


Ireland. 


717, y86 


565>3i3* 


United 
Kingdom. 


1,596,048 


1,121,168 


*  In  Ireland  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  separate  holdings  and  separate 
occupiers.  The  former  ai'e  as  above;  the  latter  number  521,556.  Assuming 
that  the  British  figures  are  separate  occupiers,  this  would  reduce  the  total  to 

1,077,4+1. 

There  are  of  course  several  ways  of  accounting  for  this  diver- 
gence. The  records  of  the  inland  revenue  enter  as  separate  items 
properties  occupied  by  the  same  man  that  are  presumably  grouped 
in  the  latter  statistics.  The  "  Agricultural  holdings  "  of  the  second 
line  again  are  exclusive  of  any  separate  plots  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  in  area.  But  it  is  most  important  to  note  that  these 
holdings  refer  only  to  an  acreage  technically  kno^vn  as  "cultivated 
"area,"  which  in  England  is  24  per  cent.,  in  Wales  40  per  cent., 
and  in  Scotland  75  per  cent,  short  of  the  measured  surface  of 
these  countries.  Yet  in  all  these  cases,  although  much  absolutely 
barren  mountain  and  moor  exists  in  the  two  latter  countides,  stock 


*  These  interlined  figures  aflbrd  a  reference  to  the  authorities  named  iu  the 
list  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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is  kept,  and  therefore  in  one  sense  farming'  is  carried  on,  and 
profit — in  at  least  the  inland  revenue  sense  of  the  term — is  reaped 
from  the  use  of  an  area  which  is  not  embraced  by  our  statistics  of 
holdings  at  all.  I  confess  I  am  in  some  doubt  how  to  account  for 
the  curious  fact  that  while  the  "  holdings  "  are  far  less  numerous 
than  the  taxed  properties  in  England,  they  are  slightly  more 
numerous  in  Scotland,  where  of  all  places  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  proportion  the  other  way. 

The  same  difficulty  which  thus  makes  itself  prominent  at  ths 
outset  of  an  inquiry  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
will  meet  us  when  we  try  to  compare  our  own  statistics  with  those 
of  foreign  countries.  There  the  limitation  is  usually  to  cultivated 
land,  or  to  land  under  crops  or  grass,  but  even  those  terms  do  not 
everywhere  have  the  same  significance,  and  woodlands  are  in  some 
countries  included.  So  serious  indeed  is  the  apparent  omission  of 
many  hill  pastures  and  sheep  walks,  which  form  a  material  factor 
in  the  productive  capacity  of  Scotch  farms,  and  so  misleading  is 
any  calculation  of  the  head  of  stock  nominally  but  not  really  kept 
upon  the  4f  million  acres  of  cultivated  land  there  accovinted  for, 
that  I  have  purposely  limited  most  of  my  comparisons  to  the  case 
of  England  alone.  This  feature  of  the  Scotch,  and  in  a  less 
degree  the  Welsh,  retuims  of  holdings  also  bars  their  use  in  such 
questions  as  those  relating  to  crofters  now  frequently  under 
discussion.  Large  as  is  the  agriculturally  valueless  portion  of 
North  Britain,  it  is  unfortunate  that  our  system  of  agricultural 
statistics  is  far  less  exhaustive  than  that  employed  thirty  years 
ago  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  (2), 
when  6,531,000  acres  of  sheep  walk  were  recorded  and  included. 
Had  these  been  as  fully  taken  account  of,  we  should  have  learned 
how  something  like  60  per  cent,  in  place  of  25  per  cent,  only  of 
the  surface  of  Scotland  was  employed. 

For  some  years  a  statement  of  the  number  of  agricultural 
holdings  in  this  country,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  separate 
returns  made  annually  by  occupiers  of  land,  appeared  in  the  report 
which  accompanied  the  tables  of  the  yearly  agricultural  statistics. 
Up  to  the  year  1875  these  figures  were  separately  given  for 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Great  Britain.  After  the  year 
1876  the  number  of  returns  was  not  separately  stated,  except 
when  a  special  inquiry  was  made.  I  would  suggest  the  advantage 
of  recording,  as  before,  annually,  the  returns  from  each  division  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  "  returns "  were 
inexact,  representing  "holdings"  rather  than  "holders,"  that 
may  be  a  reason  for  securing  further  accuracy ;  it  is  not  one  for 
withholding  information  which  ought  to  be  forthcoming,  and  is 
rendered  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
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Inquiry  as  to  Holdings  in  1885. 

The  statistics  available  for  1885,  in  the  return  issued  last 
autumn,  present  a  far  more  complete  classification  of  holdings 
than  has  ever  before  been  presented  by  the  British  Government  in 
a  single  report.  In  examining  its  totals  it  is  apparent  that  the 
total  number  of  holdings  for  Great  Britain  has  in  the  main  shown 
but  little  change  over  the  w^hole  period  since  1871.  For  Ireland 
the  number  of  holdings,  or  rather,  as  the  distinction  is  there  made, 
of  separate  and  individual  occupiers,  has  on  the  other  hand 
distinctly  diminished. 

The  new  returns  ('^),  in  deference  to  a  suggestion  I  offered  more 
than  a  year  ago,  include  not  only  the  classification  of  holdings  in 
one  group  under  fifty  acres,  and  in  several  groups  over  that  figure, 
but  begin  from  the  quarter  acre  which  is  the  starting  point  of  our 
statistics,  and  offer  a  complete  series :  the  only  difiiculty  in  its 
interpretation  being  the  uncertainty  of  what  is  an  agricultural 
holding  in  the  smaller  plots.* 

The  following  general  table  gives  the  numbers  of  agricultural 
holdings  now  available,  if  we  add  the  Irish  figures  (^)  to  those  for 
Great  Britain  : — 


*  Some  foreiojn  Governments  begin  their  classification  of  holdings  at  even 
a  lower  point  than  our  own,  others  start  higher,  the  United  States  from  a  much 
larger  limit.  But  the  inherent  difficulty  in  deciding  when  a  plot  of  land  acquires 
a  sufficiently  distinct  agricultural  character  to  be  called  in  any  sense  a  farm,  has 
led  to  attempts  to  impose  some  definition  upon  tlie  word.  Thus  in  carrying  out 
the  census  of  1880,  the  Washington  authorities  thus  instruct  their  enumerators  in 
a  minute  which  says  :  If  every  bit  of  land  owned  by  any  one  were  enumerated, 
however  small,  and  whether  cultivated  or  not,  the  figures  would  lose  all  significance 
wliatsoever.  In  reaching  out  to  cover  the  potato  patcli,  tilled  at  odd  hours  by  the 
factory  hand,  or  the  vegetable  garden  of  the  village  shopkeeper,  lawyer,  or  black- 
smith, the  census  would  lose  far  more  than  it  gained.  The  necessity  for  an  official 
delimitation  of  this  term  being  accepted,  the  definition  adopted  at  the  census  of 
1870  was  as  follows  :  "  Farms  for  the  purposes  of  the  agricultural  schedule, 
"  include  all  considerable  nurseries,  orchards,  and  market  gardens  which  are 
"  owned  by  separate  parties,  which  are  cultivated  for  pecuniary  profit,  and  employ 
"  as  much  as  the  labour  of  one  able-bodied  workman  during  the  year.  Mere 
"  cabbage  and  potato  patches,  family  vegetable  gardens,  and  ornamental  lawns,  not 
"  constituting  a  portion  of  a  farm  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  will  be  excluded. 
"  No  farm  will  be  reported  of  less  than  three  acres,  unless  five  hundred  dollars' 
"  worth  of  produce  has  actually  been  sold  ofi'  from  it  during  the  year.  The  latter 
"  proviso  will  allow  the  inclusion  of  many  market  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
"  large  cities,  where,  although  the  area  is  small,  a  high  state  of  cultivation  is 
"  maintained,  and  considerable  values  are  produced.  A  farm  is  what  is  owned  or 
"  leased  by  one  man  and  cultivated  under  his  care.  A  distant  wood-lot  or  sheep- 
"  pasture,  even  if  in  another  sub-division,  is  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  farm,  but 
"  wherever  there  is  a  resident  overseer  or  a  manager,  there  a  farm  is  to  be 
"  reported." 
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Classification  of  Holdings. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great 
Britain. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Of  i  acre  but  under  i.... 

„    I    not  exceeding  5.... 

Above    5         „         20.... 

,,       20         „         50.... 
„       50         „       100.... 
„     100         ,,       300.... 
„     300         „       500.... 

„       500            ,,      1,000.... 

„  1,000  acres 

No. 

21,069 

103,229 

109,285 

61,146 

44,893 

59,180 

11,452 

4,131 

565 

No. 

1,083 

1 1,044 

17,389 

12,326 

10,044 

7,844 

389 

63 

8 

No. 

1,360 

21,463 

22,132 

10,677 

9,778 

12,549 

2,034 

632 

90 

No. 

23,512 

135,736 

148,806! 

84,149/ 

64,715 

79,573] 

13,875/ 

4,8261 

663) 

No. 
49,744 
61,876 

365,113 

56,172 

30,860 

1,548 

No. 

73,256 
197,612 

598,068 

120,887 

124,308 

7,037 

Total 

414,950 

60,190 

80,715 

555>855 

565,313 

Percentage  of  Holdings  in  each  Class. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Percent 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Of  i  acre  but  under  i.... 

5-08 

1-80 

1-69 

4'23 

8-79 

6-53 

„    1    not  exceeding  5.... 

24-88 

18-3'; 

26-59 

24-42 

10-94 

17-61 

Above    5         „         20.... 

26-34 

28-89 

27-42 

26-77  1 
15"  14  J 

„       20         „         50.... 

14-74 

20-48 

13-23 

64-55 

5  3 '43 

„       50         „        100.... 

10-82 

16-69 

1211 

1 1-64 

9-94 

10-78 

,,      100         „       300.... 
,,     300         „       500.... 

14-26 
2-76 

13'03 
o-6<; 

15-55 
2-52 

i4'3i  1 

2-t;o  J 

5-45 

11-09 

„      <^oo         „    1,000.... 

0-99 

o-io 

0-78 

0-87! 
0-12  J 

,,  1,000  acres 

0-13 

Q-oi 

Oil 

0-27 

0-63 

As  Irish  figures  are  not  analysed  in  exactly  tlie  same  classes, 
I  bracket  together  all  holdings  from  5  acres  to  50  and  again  froin 
100  to  500  in  the  two  last  columns.  It  is  a  little  astonishing  at  first 
sight  that  holdings  under  5  acres  are  rarer  in  Ireland  than  in 
England  proper,  20  per  cent,  as  against  30  per  cent.  This  is 
caused  by  the  relative  paucity  of  the  i  to  5 -acre  class  across 
St.  George's  Channel,  -which  more  than  counteracts  the  fact  that 
nearly  9  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  holdings,  but  only  5  per  cent,  of 
the  English,  are  below  i  acre. 

At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  we  however  see  that  in  this  United 
Kingdom — a  country  of  large  farmers  as  we  are  often  told  it  is — a 
fourth  of  our  "farmers"  are  petty  occupiers  of  no  more  than 
5  acres  of  land,  and  those  who  farm  less  than  50  acres  constitute 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  entire  body. 

In  England  alone  the  5-acre  men  and  those  below  them  make 
up  30  per  cent.,  and  the  class  below  50  acres  71  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  while  barely  one  holding  in  every  hundred  exceeds  the 
dimensions  of  a  500-acre  farm. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Muldings. 
I  have  grouped  the  figures  for  England  as  a  whole  geographi- 
cally, in  the  form  which  I  suggested  in  1883  (•'')  to  this  !Society 
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as  convenient  for  agricultural  statistics,  and  the  details  thus 
presented  in  each  county  for  all  holdings  and  for  each  class 
I  place  in  the  Appendix,  Table  I.  This  grouping  of  counties  has 
been  since  1883  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  used 
by  the  Department  in  their  produce  statistics,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  extended  to  those  of  the  area  of  crops  or  of  holdings. 
The  four  distinctive  provinces  of  England,  to  which  country 
I  shall  limit  the  detailed  scrutiny  of  the  returns,  can  be  traced  on 
the  accompanying  map  by  reference  to  the  counties  named  in  the 
tables  in  the  Appendix.  Each  province  or  division  contains  a  not 
very  dissimilar  number  of  cultivated  acres,  but,  as  I  showed  in  the 
paper  to  which  I  refer,  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  agricul- 
tural distribution  of  the  surface.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  the  size  of  an  average  agricultural  holding  varies  with  mode 
of  culture  on  the  two  sides  of  the  country. 

England  in  Divisions. 


Holdings  of  all  Classes. 

Average  Size 

of 
each  Holding. 

Counties. 

Number. 

Acreaore. 

I.  Eastern  and  North-Eastern  

II.  Soufch-Eastern  and  East  Midland 

III.  West  Midland  and  S. -Western... 

IV.  Northern  and  North- Western  .... 

88,813 

83,470 

108,987 

133,680 

6,182,79'^ 

5.838,315 
6,362,952 

6,507.477 

69  6 
69-9 

58-4 
4S-7 

England .... 

414,950 
60,190 
80,715 

24-891,539 
2,818, ';47 
4,848,"!  66 

60  0 

Wales 

46-8 

Scotland 

60-1 

Great  Britain 

555,855 

32,558,-52 

58-7 

In  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  counties  an  acreage  of  6,183,000 
would  appear  to  be  held  by  nearly  8g,ooo  farmers,  or  at  least 
occupiers  of  land,  the  average  size  of  the  holding  being  thus  69^ 
acres.  In  the  east-midland  and  south-eastern  counties  an  acreage 
which  just  falls  short  of  6  millions  is  cultivated  by  83,000  occu- 
piers, whose  average  holding  is  much  the  same,  or  70  acres. 
Turning  westward,  however,  in  the  more  grassy  districts  of  the  west- 
midland  and  south-western  counties,  the  occupiers  of  land  are 
more  numerous,  and  the  average  holding  is  not  quite  58^  aci'es, 
while  in  the  northern  and  north-western  counties  134,000  farmers, 
great  and  small,  are  accounted  for  as  working  6,500,000  acres, 
with  an  average  holding  of  485  acres.  The  mean  for  all  England 
is  60  acres,  that  for  Scotland  is  much  the  same,  while  in  Wales 
the  proportion  of  small  holders  increases,  and  the  general 
average  falls  to  below  47  acres  per  holding. 


E  N  G  LAN  D 

COUNTIES      ACCORDING    TO     AVERAGE  SIZE   OF   HOLDINGS. 


SCM.e  Of  MILES 

0         zc  n         CO  MOua 

L 


Overdo  acres. 

Bettrecn.  70  ancL  90  acres. 

„  _     50  ....  70  -..   - 

_    Under   50  acres. 
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Comparative  Size  of  Holdings. 

Regfarding-  the  counties  in  detail,  considerable  difference  in  the 
average  size  of  holdings  is  apparent.  These  county  averages  are 
necessarily  in  themselves,  however,  somewhat  misleading.  We 
may  have,  and  do  indeed  have,  in  counties  like  Lincolnshire,  one 
portion  of  the  county  surface  minutely  subdivided  and  another 
occupied  in  farms  of  large  extent.  Until  we  are  able,  as  I  hope 
we  shall  be  a.ble,  to  carry  our  agricultural  statistics  a  little  further, 
and  obtain  particulars  for  unions  at  least,  if  not  for  parishes,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  construct  such  a  map  of  England  as  I  should 
wish  to  present,  exhibiting  to  the  eye  at  a  glance  where  the  small 
holdings  prevail  and  where  larger  tenancies  are  the  rule. 

Essex  stands  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  counties  so  far  as  mean 
area  of  holdings  is  concerned,  while  Lincoln,  as  we  might  naturally 
expect,  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  An  Essex  holding 
averages  92  acres,  a  Lincolnshire  holding  does  not  average  57  ; 
42  per  cent  of  the  holdings  in  Essex  exceed  50  acres,  while  in 
Lincolnshire  not  quite  24  per  cent,  do  this.  Holdings  under 
5  acres  occupy  little  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
holdings  in  the  eastern  district,  but  the  proportion  varies  greatly  in 
different  counties,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Norfolk  no  less  than 
1 4*7  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  are  actually  under  1  acre.  Whether 
these  are  really  agricultural  is  a  question  on  which  better  informa- 
tion would  be  welcome.  In  Lincolnshire,  on  the  contrary,  where 
small  holdings  have  in  certain  districts  their  home,  the  proportion 
is  only  ^^  per  cent.  In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  it  is  nearly 
8  per  cent. ;  but  in  Essex,  notwithstanding  the  probability  that 
many  small  and  scarcely  agricultural  holdings  around  the  metro- 
polis are  included,  only  3  per  cent,  are  under  i  acre. 

The  average  size  of  an  English  agricultural  holding  in  1875  was 
differently  calculated  in  different  parts  of  the  official  statistics  for 
that  year.  It  was  given  in  one  table  of  the  returns  as  57  acres.  As 
however  the  separate  "  holdings  "  in  the  special  inquiry  of  that 
year  were  less  than  the  returns  actually  accounted  for,  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  double  tenures  of  certain  occupiers,  the  mean  size 
in  the  special  return  is  increased  to  58 1  acres.  According  to  the 
more  recent  returns  which  have  appeared  for  188S,  the  average 
holding  now  is  3  acres  greater  than  the  lower,  and  1 1  acres  greater 
than  the  higher  of  these  estimates,  or  60  acres.  The  tendency 
therefore  has  been  one  of  increase.  In  certain  counties  this 
increase  is  very  much  more  marked  than  in  others.  Norfolk  is 
perhaps,  of  the  larger  agricultural  counties,  the  one  of  which  the 
holdings  show  the  largest  growth,  or  from  an  average  of  56  acres 
to  66| ;  but  the  small  county  of  Rutlnnd  exhibits  the  SPine  ten- 
dency.    The  holdings  there  have  risen  from  an  average  of  63  to  an 
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averas^e  of  74-1-  acres,  and  if  one  may  rely  upon  the  earlier  returns 
of  1872,  in  thirteen  years  the  average  size  of  a  holding  in  the 
county  of  Rutland  has  increased  from  55  acres  to  74^,  a  course 
which  points  to  a  consolidation  of  holdings  when  agriculture  was 
prosperous,  and  in  later  years  to  the  concentration  of  unlet  farms 
in  their  owners'  hands.  But  I  cannot  omit  to  note  that  the 
continually  extending  area  accounted  for  at  different  dates  as 
"  cultivated  "  is  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  growth  of 
average  area.  The  number  of  separate  holdings  in  England  has 
in  fact  increased  from  412,000  in  1875  to  41  5,000  in  1885. 

In  the  county  of  Bucks,  where  the  holdings  averaged  70  acres 
in  1875,  they  now  average  77  acres.  In  Wiltshire,  where  ten 
years  ago  the  holdings  were  the  largest  of  any  part  of  England, 
Northumberland  only  excepted,  there  has  been  a  further  increase, 
and  an  average  of  95  acres  has  become  one  of  lOOj.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Northumberland  itself,  the  average  was  122  acres 
ten  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  119I.  Shropshire  is  another  instance 
of  exception  to  the  current  rise  in  the  size  of  holdings.  The 
average  in  1875  was  60  acres,  it  is  now  57-5-.  In  Monmouth  theie 
is  a  small  decrease  from  an  average  of  48  acres  to  one  of  46^.  In 
those  counties,  however,  which  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  as 
regards  the  size  of  holdings,  the  tendency  seems,  as  over  the 
greater  part  of  England,  upwards  rather  than  downwards. 

I  pointed  out  on  a  former  occasion  (1879),  that  if  we  excepted 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Cornwall,  the  counties  which  have  the 
smallest  sized  holdings  lie  together  in  a  group.  They  are  Lancaster, 
Chester,  Derby,  Stafford,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshii'e.  The 
largest  sized  average  of  holdings  is  met  with  in  Northumberland, 
where  doubtless  considerable  sheep  farms  are  included  within  the 
nominally  cultivated  area.  The  next  highest  average  holdings  are 
those  of  Wiltshire  already  alluded  to,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  and 
Essex. 

The  extent  of  surface  covered  by  the  several  groups  of  holdings 
is  however  a  feature  which  we  must  not  overlook.  For  England  the 
share  of  the  cultivated  land  in  each  class  may  be  thus  shown  :  — 


Holdings. 

Acres. 

Percentage  of  Arcn. 

i  of  an  acre  and  under  1  acre 

I  acre    to       «;  acres 

9,988 

286,520 

1,219,603 

2.012,370 

3,285,350 

10,285,988 

4,32S,722 

2,697,791 

735,138 

004 

4-89 
8-6o 

5  acres  to     20      „     

20        ,,           50      ,,     

;;o        ,,         100      ,,     

4i"33 
I7'39 
10-8^ 

2-y5 

100        ..         ^00      

Above  1,000  acres 

24,891,539 

— 
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It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  surface  is 
occupied  by  the  medium  sized  holdings  of  England.  The  ai-ea  cut 
up  into  small  holdings  tinder  50  acres,  and  the  area  devoted  to 
farms  of  500  acres  and  upwards,  are  curiously  enough  nearly  equal, 
and  roughly  the  surface  of  England  may  be  thus  mapped  out : — 

In  294,729  small  holdings  under  50  acres,  there  are  3,559,000 
acres. 

In  115,525  medium  holdings  between  50  and  500  acres,  there 
are  no  less  than  17,899,000  acres. 

In  4,696  large  holdings  over  500  acres,  there  are  3,434,000  acres. 

The  smaller  or  "  20  acres  and  under  "  holdings  in  the  first  of 
these  divisions  would  themselves  suffice  to  occupy  a  county  nearly 
of  the  size  of  Devon,  and  roughly  speaking,  we  may  best  realise 
the  proportion  of  our  small  farms  to  the  whole,  by  imagining  on 
the  map  of  England  that  the  three  south-western  counties  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset  had  their  entire  superficies  repre- 
sented by  the  small  "under  50-acre  "  holdings. 

In  any  examination  of  the  distribution  of  small  farms  in 
England,  it  is  essential  to  note  the  distinction  between  the  type  of 
farm,  which  is  really  a  market  or  fruit  garden,  and  that  which 
supplies  general  agricultural  produce.  It  is  needful  too  to  notice 
the  very  concurrent  testimony  of  experts  as  to  the  ccmdition  of  the 
5  to  lO-acre  farmer,  and  the  average  holder  of  between  50  and  60 
acres  of  land.  As  well  put  in  Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel's  interesting  and 
thoughtful  treatise  on  the  agricultural  labourer  in  1870,  C)  the  first 
of  these  classes  of  farms  may  be  regarded  as  the  reward  of  the 
best  class  of  peasants,  the  last  as  the  refuge  of  the  worst  class  of 
farmers. 

Agricultural  Population  and  Agricultural  Holdings. 

Distinguishing  the  counties  in  the  order  of  their  agricultural 
population  I  find  that,  according  to  the  census  classification, (7)  in 
which  however  it  must  not  be  supposed  the  term  "  agricultural 
"  population  "  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  rural  population,"  or  at  all  the 
same  as  the  "  agricultural  population  "  of  some  continental  States, 
the  smallest  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  work  to 
each  1,000  of  the  population  is  met  with  in  Lancaster  and  Durham, 
where  the  ratio  is  under  2  per  cent.,  and  the  largest  in  Huntingdon, 
Rutland,  Cambridge,  Herefordshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Suffolk. 
The  following  tables  will  show  what  is  the  average  size  of  holdings 
in  these  two  different  classes  of  counties.  Although  considerable 
variety  will  be  seen  to  prevail,  it  is  yet  a  fact  worth  noting  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  average  dimensions  of  the  holdings  are  smallest 
where  the  agricultural  population  forms  the  smallest  and  least 
important   part   of    the    community,    a    conclusion    which    points 
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unmistalvably  to  tlie  conditions  under  which  alone  small  farming 
can  compete  in  this  country  on  equal  terms  with  large  holdings : 
closeness  to  markets,  and  a  ready  sale  for  garden  and  special 
products,  and  what  is  also  to  be  largely  predicated  of  such  areas, 
the  possession  of  some  other  trade  than  that  of  a  farmer  by  the 
smaller  occupier. 

Although  I  am  well  aware  how  defective  is  the  distinction 
between  rural  and  urban  population  founded  on  the  mere  fact  of 
residence  within  one  or  other  of  our  two  sorts  of  sanitary  areas,  yet 
speaking  broadly,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  scale  we  shall  find  examples 
of  essentially  different  districts.  Now  there  are  eighteen  counties 
which  have  60  per  cent,  of  their  whole  inhabitants  resident  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  urban  sanitary  authorities,  and  so  far  there- 
fore may  be  regarded  as  rural.  They  are  shown  in  the  table  below, 
both  in  the  order  of  their  nominally  rural  population,  and  with  the 
percentage  of  their  entire  inhabitants  reckoned  by  the  census  to 
be  actually  "engaged"  in  agricultural  work.  It  will  be  seen  that 
those  rural  counties  have  not  always  a  proportion  of  agricultural 
workers  corresponding  to  their  place  in  the  list.  The  object  of 
this  table  will  be  served  however  if  it  enables  us  to  contrast  this 
group  with  the  opposite  one  of  distinctly  urban  counties,  and  to 
see  whether  any  relation  can  be  traced  between  the  general 
character  of  the  population  and  the  mean  size  of  holdings,  or  the 
percentage  which  the  smaller  classes  of  holdings  form  of  the 
whole  number,  or  last  of  all  as  to  the  prevalence  of  allotments  to 
wliich  so  much  attention  has  been  lately  drawn. 


Counties  where 

60  per  Cent. 

of  Populiition  is 

Rural. 

Percentage 
of  Population 

Outside  of 

Urban  Sanitary 

Districts. 

Percenta<;e  of 

Whole 

Populiitinn 

actually 
Eiiirageii"in 
Agriculture. 

Average 

Size  of 

Holdings. 

Percentage  of 

Holdings 

whicli  are  under 

Allotments 

of 
all  Sorts, 
per  i,cx30 

1 
20  .\cres.       5  Acres. 

Acres 
Cultivated. 

Rutland     

Bucks     

100 
79 
73 
71 
70 
69 
69 
68 
66 
66 
65 
64 
64 
62 
61 
61 
60 
60 

15-8 

ii'3 
14-9 
ic-8 
11-7 
11-9 
10-7 
1 1'l 

131 

16-9 

H'i 

12-0 

in 

12-4 

1 3 '3 
9-0 

9'  = 
i4'3 

Acres. 
74 

77 
62 
80 
68 
65 
41 
57 
100 
66 
84 
87 
93 
91 
67 
48 
81 
58 

47-3 

£;2-2 
57-8 
55'7 
3  6 '4 
6i-8 
57-6 

6^-3 
56-9 
6i-8 
47-5 
57-1 

5  3 '4 
5o"9 
6i"9 
6r6 

49*9 

62-4 

210 
320 
33-5 
34-7 
150 
36-4 
28-3 
34-2 
34-4 
36-8 
29-8 
34-1 
30-4 
30-2 
411 
391 
26-2 
322 

51 

4^; 

Hereford  

-4 

34 

4 

70 

Westmorland .. 
Bedlovd 

Cornwall    

Shropshire     .... 
Wilts   

18 

23 

48 

34 
38 
39 
41 
44 
26 

Huntingdon  .... 
Suffolk  

Berki^liire  

Oxfordshire  .... 
Norfolk 

Somerset    

Northampton.. 

34 
50 
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Rutland,  where  tlie  whole  population  is,  in  the  sense  of  the 
census  table,  technically  "  rural,"  has  thus  not  quite  sixteen  agricul- 
tural workers  to  each  loo  of  its  inhabitants  ;  while  Huntingdon, 
where  the  "rural "  section  forms  but  two-thirds  of  the  population, 
has  nearly  seventeen  such  workers.  In  both  the  average  size  of  the 
lioldings  is  above  the  mean  for  England  (60  acres),  but  in  the 
smaller  county  it  is  74  acres,  in  the  larger  66.  Both  appear 
about  equally  well  supplied  with  allotments,  Huntingdon  boasting 
34  and  Rutland  31  of  such  plots  to  every  1,000  cultivated  acres. 
But  Huntingdon  has  a  much  larger  share  of  what  are  usually 
called  small  holdings,  those  under  20  acres  numbering  in  her 
case  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole  as  against  47  per  cent,  in  Rutland, 
Again,  if  we  attach  the  term  small  holdings  only  to  plots  of 
5  acres  and  less,  Huntingdon  has  nearly  37  per  cent,  of  these, 
while  Rutland  has  but  2 1  per  cent.  The  very  striking  diif erence 
in  the  past  rate  of  decrease  of  the  agricultural  population  in 
the  two  counties  of  Rutland  and  Huntingdon  must  surprise  many 
advocates  of  the  smaller  order  of  holdings.  They  would  expect 
the  greatest  denudation  of  farm  labourers  in  the  county  where 
the  supply  is  least  of  those  small  holdings  which  are  recommended 
as  effective  in  retaining  on  the  land  a  population  that  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  drifted  into  the  towns.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  very  opposite  of  all  this  has  occurred.  The 
county  with  fewest  small  holdings  has  retained  most  labourers,  for 
while  the  workers  on  the  farms  of  Huntingdon  were  20  per  cent, 
fewer  in  1881  than  in  1871,  those  of  Rutland  diminished  by  less 
than  I  per  cent.C^)  Now  both  of  these  counties  have  been  heavy 
sufferers  by  the  recent  low  prices  of  cereals,  and  both  have  laid 
down  a  good  many  acres  to  grass.  Stopping  at  the  year  1881,  for 
which  alone  we  can  learn  the  decline  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, the  percentages  of  increase  of  permanent  pasture  were  in 
Huntingdon  9  per  cent,  and  in  Rutland  12.  So  that  this  factor 
also  fails  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  I  might  multiply  such 
cases,  but  the  figures  which  I  offer  deserve  attentive  study  before 
we  make  too  sure  of  the  causes  of  agricultural  depopulation,  or 
too  confidently  recoramend  smaller  holdings  as  a  means  of  arrest- 
ing it. 

Selecting  now  a  distinctly  urban  group  of  counties,  in  which 
the  population  are  so  largely  occupied  otherwise  than  in  agricul- 
ture that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  are  resident  in  towns  great  or 
small,  I  will  endeavour  to  see  what  differences,  if  any,  are  apparent 
in  the  class  of  agricultural  holdings  there  prevailing.  These  urban 
counties,  omitting  of  course  London,  are  :  — 
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Counties  where 

66  per  Cent. 

of  the  Population 

is  "  Urban." 

Percentage 
of  Population 

Outside  of 

Urban  Sanitary 

Diitricts. 

Percentage  of 

Whole 

Population 

actually 
Knijagetl  in 
Agriculture. 

Average 

Size  of 

Holdings. 

Percentage 

of 

Holdings  under 

Allotments 
per  1,000 

20  Acres. 

5  Acres. 

Cultivated. 

10 
17 

18 

23 

24 
32 

1-8 
2-8 

3"o 
2-8 
37 
5'o 

Acres. 
37 
39 

41 

43 
65 
38 

50-7 
6^3 

63'4 

62-5 

5V5 

61-2 

18-4 
27-0 

32-2 

33-3 

27-5 
32-5 

12 

W.  Riding  of  York 

Middlesex     (ex- 1 

Metropolis)....  J 

Staffordshire  

"Warwickshire     .... 

l6 
21 

25 
48 
20 

These  figares,  when  read  by  the  side  of  the  previons  talile, 
make  the  smaller  average  size  of  the  holdings  of  the  urban 
counties  at  once  aj^parent,  and  they  show  also  on  the  whole  a 
smaller  provision  of  allotments.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  relative 
scarcity  in  the  number  of  large  farms  which  reduces  the  average, 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  holdings  under  5  or 
under  20  acres  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  which  held  good  in 
many  rural  counties, 

I  had  intended  to  make  comparison  between  the  numbers  of  the 
so  called  agricultural  population  and  the  existing  holdings,  that 
some  deductions  might  be  drawn  as  to  the  relation  which  large  or 
small  farms  hold  to  the  population  they  support,  but  on  reflection  I 
hesitate  to  press  any  deductions  from  the  classification  we  have. 
Even  if,  as  is  sometimes  doubted  (the  point  was  questioned  in  the 
census  of  1871  itself),  the  figures  as  regards  agricultural  labourers 
fairly  represent  the  facts,  there  must  be  large  omissions  in  the 
ranks  of  land  occupiers  in  our  census  occupation  columns  which 
very  much  impede  tbeir  use  for  comparison  with  the  average 
population  of  other  counties.  Many  more  occupiers  of  land  are 
accounted  for  in  the  returns  of  the  Agricultural  Department  than 
so  called  farmers  or  graziers  in  the  census  volumes,  assuming  as  I 
am  assured  that  the  holdings  of  1885  may  be  taken  to  represent 
individual  occupiers.  The  discrepancy  doubtless  arises  from  the 
large  number  of  cases  in  which  land  especially  in  small  holdings 
is  occupied  as  a  subsidiary  ruatter  to  some  other  business  in  which 
the  tenant  is  engaged. 

If  it  may  be  permitted  to  assume  that  the  census  enumeration 
of  farmers,  male  and  female,  is  at  all  exhaustive  of  the  entire 
numbers  who  rely  on  land  exclusively  or  mainly  for  a  living,  a  com- 
parison county  by  county  will  show  how  much  the  occupation  of 
plots  by  persons  who  are  not  farmers  prevails  in  England.  The 
census  of  1881  classes  only  224,000  persons  as  "  farmers,"  while 
the  agricultural  returns  find  415,000  "  occupiers  of  land." 
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Local  Examples  of  Land  Sub-division. 

I  have  been  able  to  procure  from  local  sources  a  somewliat 
complete  analysis  of  several  English  parishes  with  the  numbers 
interested  in  the  occupation  or  ownership  of  the  soil,  showing  how 
largely  the  agricultural  merges  into  other  classes  in  the  community. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  examples  is  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Little, 
of  Cambridgeshire,  (^)  late  an  assistant  commissioner  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture.  He  quotes  a  parish  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
containing  some  ii,ooo  acres  and  i, 800  inhabitants  in  380  to  400 
houses.  Defining  "  a  holding  as  the  total  quantity  of  land  held 
"  under  one  owner,"  and  "  an  occupation  as  the  quantity  of  land 
"  occupied  by  one  cultivator,"  perhaps  under  different  owners, 
Mr.  Little's  figures  can  be  thus  grouped  : — 


Niinihei 

Occupied 

Number 

Average 

Separate 

Average 

Occupa- 

Acres. 

of  Hol- 

llV 

of 

Size  of 

Occu- 

Area of 

tions 

dings. 

Owners. 

Owners. 

Property. 

pations. 

Occupation 

per  Cent. 

Acres. 

i  and  under  1 

124 

28 

50 

Oo 

"5 

0-4 

47-3 

I         to         5 

51 

i«; 

41 

2-5 

35 

2-8 

14-4 

5         »        10 

43 

8 

23 

80 

22 

6-9 

9-0 

10        ,,        20 

21 

3 

13 

18-0 

16 

i4'7 

6-6 

20         „       50 

23 

5 

13 

25-0 

15 

3  3 '5 

6-2 

50        „      100 

14 

3 

15 

94-8 

12 

74-0 

4-9 

100        „      300 

15 

3 

15 

167-2 

14 

178-5 

5-8 

500        „     500 

10 

3 

6 

387-6 

9 

355'i 

3-7 

500        „  1,000 

3 

— 

2 

797-0 

5 

678-4 

21 

1,000  and  ever.... 

— 

— 

1 

2,263-3 

— 

—     ' 

Average 

Average 

304 

68 

179 

67-4 

243 

45'3 

1000 

There  is  proof  here,  and  it  might  have  been  carried  further  had 
plots  below  \  acre  been  included,  that  the  petite  culture  is  actually 
existent  now,  and  even  the  peasant  proprietor  himself  is  no  such 
"  rare  bird  "  as  is  sometimes  fancied.  The  very  varied  clas.ses  of 
the  179  landowners  above  referred  to  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
I'urther  analysis  of  their  social  position  as  follows  : — 

Number.  Description. 

65  Farmers  and  gardeners. 

41  In  trade  and  commerce. 

32  Labourers. 

17  Corporations,  charities,  glebes,  &c. 

13  Professional  men. 

T I  Gentry. 

179 


By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ramsden  I  am  able  also  to  give  the 
folio-wing  particulars  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  land  is  held  in  a 
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typical  Warwickshire  parish — Temple  Bolsall.  The  area  is  4,8 1 5 
acres,  the  gross  rental,  including-  houses  and  land,  10,400/.,  and  the 
population  1,151  persons.     An  analysis  shows  there  were: — 


Holdings. 

Extent. 

Number. 

Owners 

chiefly  Farming  tlieir 
own  Land. 

Acres. 

20 

123 

628 

667 

576 

1,631 

1,166 

T31* 
41 

53 
21 

9 
12 

4 

5 

8 

11 

5                "                ■^^     

-in               ..                C.Q     

1 

rn                ..               100     

2 

2 

1 

4,811 

4 

271 

30 

4,815 

— 

" 

Note. — Land  for  potatoes  is  also  given  on  several  farms. 

*  Many  of  these  are  cottages,  only  twenty  of  which  have  less  than  20  poles 
attached  to  them.  Some  of  them  are  shops  ;  others  have  15,  18,  or  19  poles  let 
with  them. 


There  are  107  landowners  in  all,  of  whom  6  are  "charities,"  one 
a  local  charity  occupying  75  acres,  and  owning  1,146  and  manorial 
rights.  The  other  owners  above  200  acres  are  four  in  number. 
Their  estates  range  from  209  to  438  acres,  some  occupying  their 
own  land,  and  only  one  non-resident.  Altogether  of  resident 
owners  there  are  10  over  20  acres,  and  28  under  that  figure,  and 
the  non-resident  number  22  over  20  acres,  and  40  under.  Fifteen 
of  the  resident  owners  farm  land  they  hire  in  addition  to  their  own, 
some  live  on  the  hired  land  and  let  their  own.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  a  dull  uniformity  of  system  in  this  type  of  an  English 
community. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  instances  as  pictures  of  a 
state  of  subdivision  of  the  soil  to  which  we  are  no  strangers  even 
in  England.  Mr.  Druee's  reports  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture,  on  the  position  of  the  small  farms  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,(^°)  deserves  special  attention  for  the  care  of  his  analysis. 
In  the  two  parishes  from  which  I  take  the  details  subjoined,  he 
shows  what  was  the  subdivision  of  the  soil  between  those  who 
were  farming  small  holdings  either  as  owners  or  as  tenants 
respectively,  the  proportions  of  the  two  classes  standing  thus  : — 
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Lincolnshire  Holdings  (Isle  of  Axholme)  of  Twenty  Acres  and  under. 


Epworth. 

Owston. 

Holdings. 

Owner 
Farmers. 

Tenant. 
Farmers. 

Total. 

Owner 
Farmers. 

Tenant 
Farmers. 

Total. 

Under  i  acre    

45 
67 

33 

40 
62 
51 

85 

129 

84 

44 
34 
34 

82 
20 
20 

126 

I —  c 

54 

54 

<C 20 

H5 

153 

298 

112 

122 

234 

JVofe. — Epwortli  5,500  acres  ;  under  20  acres  3,400  ;  average  holding  1 1 
Owston  5,000  acres  ;    2,500  population. 

The  state  of  matters  here  indicated  resembles  what  we  find 
in  France  and  in  Flanders.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  is  only  in  one  corner  of  Lincolnshire  that  these  small  farms 
abound.  In  the  fen  districts  of  the  south-east  these  peasant 
proprietorships  prevail,  and  before  we  attempt  on  a  large  scale 
artificial  means  of  introducing  this  class  on  soils  and  in  districts 
where  the  local  circumstances  have  not  naturally  produced  them,  it 
would  be  worth  while  were  their  condition  attentively  studied 
on  the  spot.  The  following  parishes  from  the  east  of  the  same 
county  show  relatively  more  small  owners  than  those  of  the  Isle  oE 
Axholme,  which  are  more  usually  quoted  on  this  subject. 


Leake. 

Wrangle. 

Holdings. 

Owner 

Farmers. 

Tenant 
Farmers. 

Total. 

Owner 
Farmers. 

Tenant 
Farmers. 

Total. 

Under  i  acre    

26 
60 

70 

10 
23 
39 

36 

83 

109 

23 
35 
45 

9 

18 
26 

32 

5i 
71 

1 —  c 

e — 20 

156 

72 

228 

103 

53 

156 

Note. 


-Leake  5,800  acres  ;   2,000  population. 
Wrangle  6,700  acres  ;    1,200  population. 


Friskney. 

Hogstliorpe. 

Holuiiigs. 

Owner 
Farmers. 

Tenant 
Farmers. 

Total. 

Owner 
Farmers. 

Tenant 
Farmers. 

Total. 

Under  i  acre    

I —  c 

16 
33 

45 

35 

25 
28 

5' 

58 
73 

16 

15 

22 

25 
13 

17 

41 

28 

5 — 20 

39 

94 

88 

182 

53 

55 

108 

Note. — Friskney  6,500  acres  ;    1,600  population. 
Hogstliorpe  2,900  acres;   878  population. 
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The  presence  of  these  small  holdings  along  side  of  large 
occupations,  gives  interest  to  some  calculations  that  Mr.  Druce 
made  for  this  county,  using  figures  given  in  the  1871  census,  as 
to  the  relative  labour  involved  in  vrorking  the  various  classes  of 
Lincolnshire  farms.  The  proportions  are  of  course  affected  by  the 
extent  of  grass  or  arable  land  on  particular  holdings  ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  appeared  that  one  man,  either  the  farmer  or  a  hired 
labourer,  w^as  employed  for  every — 

zi  acres  in  case  of  holdings  under  5  acres  in  size. 

yi  ,,  from       5  to      i  o  acres  in  size. 

Hi  „  »        10  J)       20  „ 

40I  „  ,,      300  „     350  „ 

57i  ).  »      500  „     600  „ 

4ii  „  „  1,000  „  I, zoo  „ 

There  will  of  course  be  more  than  one  conclusion  dravni  from 
such  a  table  as  the  foregoing,  according  as  we  wish  to  apply  to 
land  the  general  rule  to  raise  all  the  produce  possible,  at  the  least 
cost  of  labour,  and  not  to  expend  human  work  on  what  imple- 
ments or  animals  could  do  more  economically,  or  according  as  we 
regard  it  as  the  highest  good  to  make  the  land  carry  as  many  men 
as  practicable. 

Mr.  Druce's  general  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  small  men  did 
or  did  not  stand  the  bad  times  better  than  their  bigger  neighbours 
is  thus  summed  up  in  his  report :  "It  seemed  to  me  they  had 
"  felt  them  more,  they  had  not  indeed  lost  so  much  money 
"  (proportionately  I  mean),  because  they  had  proportionately  less 
"  to  lose,  but  they  felt  the  pinch  more  ;  they  had  nothing  to  fall 
"  back  upon,  nor  was  their  credit  good  enough  to  enable  them  to 
"  borrow  money  to  tide  over  their  difficulties.  Living  as  most 
"  of  them  appeared  to  do  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  depending 
"  solely  on  the  crops  of  the  current  year  to  pay  that  year's 
"  expenses,  when  their  crops  failed  as  they  did  in  1879  and  1880, 
"  they  were  unable  to  meet  their  expenses,  and  so  were  placed  in  a 
"  very  serious  plight,  and  had  to  trust  to  the  forbearance  of  their 
"  creditors,  mortgagees,  and  others  to  keep  on  their  holdings. 
"  The  large  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  though  their  losses  had 
"  without  doubt  been  very  heavy,  were  not  placed  in  so  serious  a 
"  plight;  their  credit  was  not  gone,  they  had  not  exhausted  it  in 
"  the  purchase  of  their  farms,  as  the  small  freeholders  had,  and 
"  they  had  their  stock  to  fall  back  upon  when  their  crops  had 
"  failed.  Then  too  their  losses  had  been  in  many  cases  partially 
"  shared  by  their  landlords,  who,  as  a  rule,  had  made  remissions  of 
"  rent,  but  the  mortgagees  of  the  small  freeholders  had  made  no 
'*  remissions." 
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Live  Stock  on  different  classes  of  Holdings. 

The  new  retiirns(*)  provide  us  with  a  means  of  contrasting  the 
head  of  live  stock  maintained  on  our  several  classes  of  holdings, 
but  the  county  averages  per  lOO  acres  of  cultivated  land  are  not 
now,  as  they  used  to  be,  officially  given.  If  the  calculation  be 
again  made,  the  general  result  is  similar  to  that  shown  on  former 
inquiries.  Sheep  are  scarce,  and  cattle,  presumably  cows,  more 
frequent  on  the  small  holdings,  which  ai'e  often  held  by  jobbers  in 
live  stock.  The  returns  of  holdings  do  not  show  the  number  of 
cows  as  distinct  from  horned  stock  generally.  Comparing  the  cattle 
of  counties  with  the  data  given  fifteen  years  ago,  so  as  to  see 
where  any  exceptional  changes  may  have  occurred,  1  give  in 
Table  IV  the  numbers  on  each  lOO  acres.  The  increase  of  cattle 
is  general  since  1872,  and  appears  nearly  in  every  county.  It  is  not 
more  marked  in  small  farm  than  in  large  farm  counties.  Among 
those  in  the  east  it  is  to  be  noted  however  tbat  Suffolk  shows  no 
growth,  at  all  in  numbers,  and  has  now  the  distinction,  if  such  it 
be,  of  having  fewer  cattle  on  its  cultivated  acreage  than  any  other 
English  county,  or  less  than  g  upon  lOO  acres.  Of  course  one 
must  remember  the  month  of  these  returns,  June,  and  could  we 
have  taken  the  cattle  census  in  December  (which  I  wish  we  could 
once  in  a  way  to  furnish  some  data  on  this  point),  a  very  different 
I'esuit  would  appear  in  counties  where  the  winter  feeding  of  horned 
stock  pi'evails.  Essex  and  Herts,  which  stood  below  Suffolk  in 
1872,  have  both  increased  their  stocks.  In  the  second  division  of 
counties  I  find  no  instance  like  that  of  Suffolk  where  the  cattle 
remain  stationary  over  the  fifteen  years.  In  Leicester,  which  now 
ranks  with  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  as  carrying  most  cattle  per 
lOO  acres,  the  increase  is  considerable,  or  from  26*9  to  3 1*5  head. 
A  curious  feature  is  the  actual  decline  of  the  cattle  population  of 
Lancashire  between  1872  and  1885.  Regarded  in  respect  of  the 
size  of  holdings,  it  will  surprise  no  one  that  the  number  of  cattle 
is  generally  the  greatest  in  the  counties  with  the  smallest  holdings  ; 
and,  taking  England  as  a  whole,  the  existing  head  of  stock  on  all 
dimensions  of  holdings  may  be  read  in  the  table  subjoined.  I  have 
worked  out  also  in  the  Appendix,  Table  V,  like  figures  for  two 
counties,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Essex:  the  one  a 
county  where  the  holdings  average  39  acres,  the  other  a  county 
where  they  are  91.  Their  distinctive  differences  will  repay  an 
attentive  study  of  the  figures.  The  general  results  for  England 
appear  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Live  Stock  in  England  on  Holdings  in  Classes,  1885. 


Class  of  Holdings. 

Number  of 

Horses 

per  100  Acres. 

Number  of 
Cows  and  other 

Cattle 
per  100  Acres. 

Number 
of  Sheep  and 

Lambs 
per  100  Acres. 

Number  of 

Pigs 

per  100  Acres. 

7-4 
5-6 
5-3 
4-9 
4-3 
3-8 
3-3 
2-6 

29-9 

31-4 
27-1 
23"i 
i8-5 
14-7 

1X2 

8-2 

29-9 
31-6 
44-3 
50-9 
62-9 
84-8 
103-2 
107-8 

49-8 

22-1 

12-5 
6-7 

4'2 
2'9 

Over  5  to      20  acres  .... 
„    20  „       50      „     .... 
„    50  „     100      „     .... 

„  100  „     300      „    .... 
»3oo  „     500      „    .... 
,,500   „  1,000      „    .... 

The  following  farther  table  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  how 
greatly  the  proportion  of  the  cattle  varies  in  the  grazing  and  corn 
districts  of  England,  while  there  is  comparatively  little  variation 
in  the  horses  and  sheep  in  each  division : — 


Counties. 

Horses 

per  100  .\cres 

Cultivated 

Area. 

Cattle 

per  joo  .\cres 

Cultivated 

Area. 

Sheep 

per  100  Acres 

Cultivated 

Area. 

I.  Eastern  and  Nortli-Eastern  

II.  South-Eastern  and  East  Midland 
III.  West  Midland  and  South-Western 
IT.  Northern  and  North-Western  .... 

5"o 
4"  I 
4' 3 

4-0 

12-2 
17-7 
21-6 
23-8 

6i-5 
74'9 
71-7 
62-6 

England  

4'4 

18-9 

67-6 

Allotments  and  their  DistriMitio7i. 

The  question  of  allotments  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of 
holdings  proper,  great  or  small,  but  the  question  of  giving  facilities 
for  extending  a  system  long  familiar  in  rural  England,  has  lately 
attracted  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  recent  special  return  obtained  of  garden  or  field  allotments 
in  1886(^1)  is  a  revival  of  the  inquiry  made  in  1873,  which  more 
than  a  year  ago  I  urged  the  Government  to  repeat.  Although  far 
more  complete  than  its  predecessor,  it  is  yet  confessedly  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  under- 
states the  supply  already  existing.  I  had  hoped  to  include  in  this 
paper  some  notice  of  the  supplementary  returns  now  almost  daily 
expected,  showing  the  particulars  as  to  allotments  not  only  for 
counties,  but  for  unions,  and  in  Scotland  for  parishes — a  precedent 
vre  may  hope  ere  long  to  be  extended  to  some  other  statistics.  The 
comparisons  which  may  then  be  instituted,  not  with  areas  only, 
but  with  population,  pauperism,  and  other  matters  are  self- 
evident.  I  must  however  deal  separately  with  the  returns  issued 
last  autumn,  in  the  form  they  were  presented  to  Parliament.    They 
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are  not  for  the  same  year  as  those  of  holdings,  and  to  some  extent 
they  overlap  the  lower  class  of  holdings.  I  offer  therefore  now  a 
condensation  of  the  new  information  ari'anged  in  groups  of  counties 
in  the  Table  VI  in  the  appendix. 

The  total  of  795,532  allotments,  garden  plots,  or  cow  runs, 
omits  the  special  railway  allotments,  which  are  given  separately  in 
the  buff-book.  These  make  up  a  further  number  in  Great  Britain 
of  39,425  detached,  and  6,162  attached  to  cottages,  and  would  thus 
have  brought  the  aggregate  entries  to  841,099.  But  it  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  that  we  are  not  in  possession  by  any  means  of  com- 
plete statements  as  to  the  number  of  cow  runs  or  potato  plots,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  these  may  possibly  be  held  by 
other  classes  of  allotment  holders.  I  have  placed  first  the  class  of 
field  or  detached  allotments,  which  are  more  usually  the  objects  of 
discussion  at  present.  While  admitting  the  considerations  of 
economy  and  time,  which  doubtless  ruled  the  matter,  one  cannot 
but  regi'et  that  the  perhaps  inevitable  limitation  of  the  very 
numerous  gardens  attached  to  cottages  to  those  "  of  and  exceeding 
"  one-eighth  of  an  acre,"  has  doubtless  resulted  in  an  inadequate 
presentation  of  the  garden  plots  of  our  English  villages.  Bearing 
these  qualifications  in  mind,  the  geographical  grouping  of  the 
allotments  accounted  for  is  thus  shown : — 

Allotments,  other  than  Railway/  Allotments,  in  Divisions. 


DetHched 

from 
Cottages. 

attached 

t(i  Cottages 

of  jth  acre 

Kfld 

upwards. 

Potato 

Plots. 

Cow  Runs. 

Counties. 

General 
Ruu. 

Definite 
Area. 

Total. 

I.  Eastern  and  North- 1 
Eastern    j 

98,668 

138,647 

88,548 

55,186 

63,590 
55,868 
71,681 
39.177 

19,144 
18,569 
30,660 
11,672 

1,099 
348 
519 

2,169 

545 

565 

810 

1,359 

183,046 

II.  South-Eastern  and  ' 
East  Midland....^" 

III.  West  Midland  and  "1 

South- Western    J 

IV.  Northern       and! 

North- Western   J 

215.997 
192,218 
109,563 

England  

381,049 
8,018 
5,450 

230,316 
27,152 
i5>'^99 

80,045 
13,263 

17,838 

4.135 

838 

7,620 

3,279 

1,214 

216 

698,8:4 
50,485 
46,223 

Wales 

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

394,517 

272,567 

111,146 

12.593 

4,709 

795.532 

If  these  numbers  may  thus  be  taken  collectively,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  demand  for  more  allotments  is  not  limited  as  some 
suppose  to  plots  for  regular  agricultural  labourers,  for  whom,  if 
they  alone  were  in  question,  an  ample  supply  is  apparent,  even  on 
the  face  of  these  confessedly  imperfect  statistics.  The  male  "  agri- 
"  cultural  labourers,  farm  servants,  and  cottagers"  in  Great  Britain, 
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including  even  boys  down  to  a  tender  age,  are  not  900,000  all  told, 
and  there  are  classes  of  farm  servants  included  in  this  category 
Avho  could  not  well  be  allotment  tillers.  At  the  present  moment, 
Avhen  so  much  has  been  done,  as  has  been  shown  by  Lord  Onslow 
and  others,  in  country^districts  by  voluntary  action,  the  demand 
is  quite  as  much  an  urban,  or  at  least  suburban  question,  as  it  is 
a  rural  one.  Indeed,  workmen  in  many  trades  are  now,  as  the 
stockingers  in  Leicestershire,  very  largely  allotment  holders.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  allotment  system,  which  is  of  old  growth 
in  England,  unless  we  note  the  apparent  drift  of  the  present 
movement  towards  a  system  of  allotments  to  be  held  rather  under 
public  bodies  than  under  private  landlords.  This  has  not  as  a  rule 
been  heretofore  the  most  successful  plan  of  managing  these  plots. 

There  are  curious  varieties  in  the  local  distribution  of  allot- 
ments, which  only  a  knowledge  of  local  peculiarities  and  farming- 
practices  can  explain.  The  counties  of  the  east-midland  division 
show  the  largest  proportion  of  these  plots,  367  per  1,000  acres  of 
cultivated  land  ;  and  the  northern  and  north-western  districts  the 
lowest,  or  only  17  per  1,000  acres.  In  individual  counties  the 
proportion  varies  froru  4  allotments  per  1,000  acres  in  Westmor- 
land, to  70  in  Bedford. 

An  examination  of  the  county  tables  cannot  fail  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  peculiarity  that  the  counties  where  allotments  are 
least  numerous  are,  as  a  rule,  those  where  the  highest  agricultural 
wages  prevail.  There  are  ten  counties  of  England  where,  in  the 
returns,  less  than  20  allotments  are  reported  per  1,000  acres 
cultivated,  and  ten,  on  the  other  hand,  where  more  than  40  per 
1,000  acres  are  to  be  found.  If  we  employ  as  a  guide  to  the  rate 
of  agricultural  wages  the  mean  of  the  statement  prepared  by 
Mr.  Druce,  one  of  the  assistant  commissioners,  from  the  evidence 
tendered  in  1881  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  and 
submitted  by  him  last  year  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade 
Depression, (1")  the  results  are  these  : — 


Counties. 


1,000  Acres 
Cultivated. 


Westmorland , 

Cumberland    

Lancaster    

Monmouth 

West  Riding  of  York 

Northumberland    

Cornwall 

North  Riding  of  York 

Kent    

Durliam  


Ko. 

4 

6 
12 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
19 
19 


Wages 

per 

Week, 

s.     d. 

t8     - 

18     - 

.7     6 

1 2     — 

16     6 

16     6 

.4     6 

16     6 

16     6 

17     9 

Bedford 

Northampton... 

Leicester    

Warwick    

Wilts 

Notts 

Bucks 

Oxford   

Berkshire   

Cambridge 


EN  G  LA  N  D 

ALLOTMENTS      PER       1,000      ACRES. 


SCAL^  OF  MILES 

20         10  eoMiJes 


-  70  per  1.000  cures. 
,  W  to  70  per  1,000 
_^5..,.  W-„.  IWO. 
_  Under2S-..-  1000. 


Harrison  it  Sons,  Lith,  S'  Martms  Lane.'A*.  C 
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Still  in  all  such  comparisons  between  either  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  or  the  amount  of  their  wages  and  the 
prevalence  of  allotments,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  class  of  men 
for  whom  they  are  demanded  are  so  often  not  agricultiuists  at  all. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  fact  to  be  noted  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
allotments '  in  the  midland  district  of  England  which  the  accom- 
panying map  shows.  Starting  fi^om  Bedford  and  running  north  to 
the  extremity  of  Nottingham  and  south  to  the  extremity  of  Wilts, 
lies  the  district  where  the  system  predominates,  and  at  least  40  to 
the  1,000  acres  are  recorded.  These  counties  are  from  Norfolk  to 
the  borders  of  Devon  enveloped  by  an  outer  group  where  the  pro- 
portion runs  above  25  per  1,000  acres  ;  while  elsewhere  they  seem 
relatively  fewer.  A  far  better  classification  will,  however,  be 
possible  when  the  return  in  unions  is  made  public. 

Conclusions  as  to  England. 

In  offering  these  notes  on  the  size  of  holdings,  it  is  no  part  of  my 
task  to  comment  on  the  opinion  of  the  numerous  and  able  writers 
who  have  pronounced  for  or  against  the  small  farm  system. 
While  there  is  perhaps  little  doubt  among  practical  men  as  to 
the  more  productive  character  of  larger  holdings,  there  is  no 
sort  of  fixity  in  the  general  tone  of  public  opinion,  still  less  of 
political  opinion,  if  I  may  separate  the  two  on  this  question.  At 
present  it  is  undeniable  that  the  current — how  moved  I  need 
hardly  here  inquire — has  set  once  again  in  favour  of  the  smaller 
cultivator.  The  last  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  however, 
emphatically  declined,  on  the  evidence  collected  during  its  three 
years'  sitting,  to  recommend  any  legislative  efforts  to  "  artificially 
"  stimulate"  the  growth  of  a  system  which  they  pronounced  to  be 
ill  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  people  or  to  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country, (1^)  The  evidence  and  reports  of  the  very 
practical  assistant  commissioners  they  employed  must  have  left 
them,  on  the  data  presented,  little  option  in  so  deciding.  Of  course 
they  recommended  the  removal  of  artificial  obstacles  to  the  cheap 
and  ready  transfer  of  land,  a  course  which  may  or  may  not  multiply 
small  holdings. 

That  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  small  cultures  in  England 
to  guide  us  if  we  choose  to  look  around,  and  base  our  inquiry  on 
general  results,  not  on  isolated  instances,  is  the  main  conclusion  I 
draw  from  the  English  figures.  Scores  of  successful  instances  of 
small  farming  by  suitable  men,  with  suitable  wives,  on  suitable 
soils  and  in  suitable  places,  all  of  us  can  recall ;  but  scores  too,  if 
not  hundreds  of  cases,  without  looking  beyond  our  English  shores, 
may  be  marshalled  where  the  small  farmer  has  lived  a  more 
miserable  existence  than  the  far  more  lightly  worked  and  better 
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remunerated  labourer.  We  are  not  called  on  to  adopt  without 
qualification  tlie  dictum  from  the  times  of  Arthur  Young  :  "  Deduct 
"  from  agriculture  all  the  practice  that  has  made  it  flourishing,  and 
"  you  have  precisely  the  management  of  small  farms."  Neither  on 
the  other  hand  can  those  who  use  figures  with  some  regard  to  the 
proprieties  of  statistical  method,  jump  to  the  opposite  conclusion, 
founded  no  doubt  on  generalisation  from  some  isolated  and  perhaps 
garden  plot  experiment,  that  "  a  million  labourers  working  for 
"  themselves  would  produce  far  more  wheat  than  the  same  land 
"  does  when  cultivated  by  the  most  scientific  farmers."  Since  the 
tendencies  of  the  day  are  running  counter  to  the  large  farm  system 
in  favour  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  is  more  needful  for  those 
who  treat  the  matter  in  a  Society  such  as  this,  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  the  mischievous  extravagance  of  this  sort  of 
language. 

There  never  has  been  in  England,  there  is  not  now,  as  my 
figures  I  hope  have  shown,  any  procrustean  rule.  All  systems, 
both  large  and  small,  we  may  find  tried  here  before  we  look 
abi'oad. 


FOREIGN    HOLDINGS. 


The  question  of  large  and  small  holdings  has  never,  I  suppose, 
been  treated  in  any  statistical  paper  without  some  reference  to  the 
greater  prevalence  of  small  holdings  abroad.  Upon  few  questions 
has  there  been  more  controversy  than  on  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  foreign  example  in  this  respect.  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Germany  are  countries  to  which  one  naturally  turns  to  learn 
how  their  surface  is  divided,  and  with  what  result.  The  wide 
variety  in  the  methods  and  scope  of  the  agricultural  statistics 
of  the  several  contrasted  countries,  invalidates  many  comparisons 
which  we  see  daily  drawn,  and  greatly  checks  all  efforts  to  obtain 
a  fair  contrast  of  the  size  of  holdings.  I  would  express  therefore 
an  earnest  hope  that  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  lately  founded 
International  Statistical  Institute  should  be  to  procure  greater 
uniformity  of  practice.  Few  subjects  are  more  worthy  of  inter- 
national attention  at  the  coming  meeting  at  Rome  next  Easter. 

In  a  paper  less  intended  to  solve  the  knotty  questions  between 
varied  systems  of  land  tenure,  than  to  elicit  some  fairly  reliable 
basis  of  facts  for  future  discussion,  the  question  of  the  status  of 
the  cultivator  as  landlord  or  as  tenant,  is  not  so  primary  a  matter 
as  the  size  of  the  plots  or  farms  in  which  land  is  actually  culti- 
vated, but  it  is  a  factor  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
With  this   object  I  have  collected  various  items  of   information, 
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unfortunately  not  always  relating  to  precisely  the  same  period, 
from  the  folluwing  countries  :  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Italy,  Hungary.  I  have  not  included  data  as  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  any  new^  country  or  colony  where 
land  is  now  being  broken  up.  These  can  rarely  with  good  effect 
be  contrasted  with  the  systems  of  older  countries,  where  the  ratio 
of  the  land  to  the  population  is  so  diametrically  different.  The 
limits  of  such  a  paper  as  this  compel  me  but  lightly  and  super- 
ficially to  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  surface  distribution  of 
foreign  holdings.  I  have  however  appended  a  i-eference  to  a  few  of 
the  sources  of  information  to  which  1  have  had  access,  and  to  the 
authors  I  have  consulted,  so  that  others  may  pursue  an  interesting 
study.  The  list  is  far  from  exhaustive,  but  I  would  err  did  I  not 
specially  acknowledge  the  kind  help  I  have  received  from  the 
President  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  Sir  Rawson 
Rawson,  and  from  the  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris, 
M.  de  Foville,  whose  recent  work,  "  Le  Morcellement,"  I  have 
largely  consulted, (i^)  and  whose  advice  and  suggestions  I  have 
found  most  valuable. 

France. 

If  my  notes  on  the  size  of  English  holdings  have  been  necessarily 
notes  only,  and  far  from  a  complete  survey,  this  is  infinitely  more 
the  case  when  I  venture  to  put  together  those  which  boar  on  tbe 
agricultural  subdivisions  of  the  surface  abroad.  There  is  indeed 
no  lack  of  material,  official,  and  other  available,  but  after  a  some- 
what close  study  of  the  numerous  returns,  and  the  wi'itings  of  many 
authorities,  I  had  almost  come  to  the  decision  that,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  either  from  defects  in  the  figures,  or  their  failure  to 
offer  fair  comparisons,  much  that  I  had  noted,  and  much  that  is 
quoted  every  day  as  authoritative,  would  nevertheless  not  always 
bear  close  statistical  dissection.  Especially  am  I  at  a  disadvantao-e 
in  the  case  of  France.  I  had  hoped  against  hope  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  "  Enquete  Agricole  "  of  1882,  originally 
expected  in  1885  or  1886,  would  have  been  made  in  time  for  my 
using  its  materials  in  this  paper.  In  default  one  has  to  go  back 
for  the  fullest  official  survey  to  the  "  Enquete  "  of  1862,  althouo'h 
figures  somewhat  less  comprehensive  on  the  size  of  holdings  are  to 
be  drawn  from  that  of  1873,  and  may  be  found  in  the  "  Statistiqne 
"  Internationale  de  TAgricultiu-e  "  prepared  in  1876  at  the  suo-. 
gestion  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress.  In  a  recent 
paper  of  M.  de  Foville(l'')  he  has  treated  fully  of  the  question  of  laud 
subdivision,  and  to  his  figures,  as  well  as  to  the  valuable  reports  of 
the  lamented  secretary  to  our  Royal  Agricultural  Society  here, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  I  am  largely  indebted  for  information,  although 
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considerations  of  space  forbid  miich  of  its  reproduction  here. 
Reference  must  of  course  be  made  in  anj  really  valuable  study  of 
French  holdings  to  the  earlier  ivritings  of  many  important  autho- 
rities, and  especially  those  of  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  and  to 
various  papers  in.  our  own  Society's  Journal,  while  many  ephemeral 
pamphlets  and  letters  on  the  perennial  small  and  large  holdings  con- 
troversy in  England  have  appeared.  M.  de  Lavergne's  work  is  one 
that  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  France  in  its  several  districts.  It 
is  not  available  to  every  English  reader,  but  as  a  translation  was 
sometime  ago  made  in  the  columns  of  the  "Farmer  "  by  Mr.  Kains 
Jackson,  we  may  perhaps  hope  to  have  it  reprinted  as  a  standard, 
volume  on  these  subjects.  Taking  as  I  do  the  term  "  exploitation  " 
as  correctly  analogous  to  what  we  here  mean  by  "  holding,"  although 
it  would  appear  the  term  was  perhaps  withheld  fi-om  some  of  the 
smaller  plots  at  that  date,  the  "Enquete"  of  1862  thus  divided  the 
surface  of  France,  (^^)  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  accounted  for  : — 


Holdings. 


Under  12^  acres*  

From  IZ2  to    25  acres 

»      25     »     50      » 

„      SO     „     75      „ 

„      75     „    100      „ 

Exceeding  100  acres ... 

Total    


Number. 


1,815,000 
620,000 
364,000 
177,000 
96,000 
154,000 


3,226,000 


Percenlafje 
in  each  Class. 


56*29 
19-19 
11-28 

5'49 
2-98 

4'77 


*  Here,  and  in  all  the  tables  which  give  foreign  measurements  in  their 
English  eqi;ivalents,  I  have  for  convenience,  as  sufficiently  accm-ate  for  general 
comparisons,  taken  the  hectare  (2-471  acres)  as  22  acres. 


Assuming  that  the  area  thus  analysed,  which  is  exclusive  of 
woods  and  waste,  exceeded  83  million  acres,  it  may  be  roughly  taken 
that  the  1,815,000  holdings  of  the  smallest  class  covered  somewhat 
over  12  million  acres  of  the  cultivable  soil.  Those  which  run 
between  i2|  acres  and  100  acres  occupy  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  surface,  or  little  less  than  44  million  acres  ;  while  the  lai^ger 
farmers  with  holdings  of  greater  dimensions  than  100  acres  occu- 
pied a  third  of  the  agricultural  land  of  France,  or  some  27  million 
acres.  These  groups  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  our  English 
groups.  So  far  as  acreage  is  concerned  we  can  only  contrast  the 
last  with  the  extent  of  holdings  here.  The  English  holdings  over 
100  acres  cover  18  million  acres,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
cultivated  area,  against  a  third  only  in  France.  The  proportionate 
number  of  holdings  of  this  class,  which  is  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
with  us,  is  in  France  less  than  5  per  cent. 
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The  inquiry  of  1862  carries  us  a  step  further  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  distingMiishes  those  engaged  in  agriculture  thus : — 

(1).  Proprietors,  of  whom:  — 

Farming  their  owii  estates  by  baihffs  57)639 

Actually  cultivating  their  own  properties  1,754,934 

Eenting  the  land  of  others  as  farmers     ....  648,836 

,,                            metayers  ....  203,860 

Acting  as  day  labourers  on  other  farms  ....  1,134,490 

Total 3,799,759 

(2).  Agriculturists  o\vning  no  land,  viz. : — 

Farmers    386,533 

Metayers  201,527 

Day  labourers 869,254 

Total 1,457,314 

In  all  there  were  thus  employed  5,257,073,  and  o£  these  agricul- 
turists 34I  per  cent,  or  1,812,573  cultivated  their  own  properties. 

In  1873  the  later  inquiry  (i^)  divides  the  holdings  of  France  in 
the  following  proportions,  which  are  rather  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  earlier  fiafures  : — 


Cultivated  by 

Nunil)er. 

Extent 
in  Acres. 

Mean  Extent 
in  Acres. 

Owners    

2,826,388 
831,943 
319,450 

42,530,000 
29,898,000 
11,915,000 

150 

Tenants   

35-9 

Metayers     

341 

Total    

3,977,781 

84.343.000 

21-2 

Thus  71  per  cent,  of  the  number  were  worked  by  their  owners, 
2 1  per  cent,  by  farmers,  and  8  per  cent,  by  metayers ;  while  so  far 
as  extent  was  concerned,  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  surface  of 
France  worked  apparently  by  its  proprietors  was  just  over  one 
half,  while  tenants,  as  with  us,  occupied  36  per  cent.,  and  the  system 
of  partnership  or  metayer  farming  prevailed  over  13  per  cent,  of 
this  country.  What  the  new  returns  will  reveal  we  have  yet  to 
learn,  but  the  apparent  omission  of  the  smallest  "exploitations" 
altogether  from  the  earlier  returns,  has  raised  some  apprehension 
lest  the  newer  figures  may  be  also  similarly  defective.  The  map 
opposite  gives  a  rough  idea  of  the  mean  size  of  French  holdings  in 
each  department  in  1873. 

M.  de  Lavergne's  round  figures (i*^)  as  to  the  distribution  of 
ownership  in  France  in  three  nearly  equal  divisions,  whereof  one- 
third  belonged  to  the  small,  anotlier  to  the  medium,  and  the  last 
to  the  lai-ge  owners,  are  often  quoted.  He  placed  50,000  only  in  the 
last  named,  500,000  only  in  the  medium,  and  5,000,000  in  the  small 
property  grou2:),but  even  here  there  seems  room  for  much  question. 
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The  cotes  foyicieres  may  be  appealed  to  from  time  to  time  to  show  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  items  on  the  taxing  roll,  but  the  number 
of  cotes  is  necessarily  far  greater  owing  to  double  entries  than 
that  of  actual  owners,  and  this  helps  to  confuse  the  issue.  In 
his  recent  work,  "  Le  Morcellement,"  M.  de  Foville(i'*')  classes  the 
properties  of  France  in  five  divisions,  which  as  to  number  and 
area  stand  thus,  put  ronghly  in  English  measure  and  in  round 
numbers  : — 


Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Acreage. 

Per  Cent. 

Under  5  acres  

5  to     15  acres , 

15    »  125      „     

125    „  500      „     

10,426,000 

2,174,000 

1,352,000 

105,000 

18,000 

74' I 

9-6 

0-7 
o-i 

13,028,000 
18,857,000 
48,045,000 
23,895,000 
20,045,000 

10-5 

38-9 
19-1 
i6-2 

14,075,000 

lOO'O 

123,870,000 

lOO'O 

So  that  when  even  this  excessive  roll  of  nominal  landowners  in 
France  is  referred  to,  the  extremely  small  properties  under  5  acres 
cover  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  surface.  We  have  not  the  data  now 
which  we  can  compare  properly  with  these  French  ownerships. 
Our  new  Domesday  book  of  returns  of  owners  of  land  in  1873  is 
admittedly  too  full  of  errors  for  confident  statistical  use,  but  were 
that  return  as  it  stands,  to  be  quoted  alongside  of  that  we  have 
mentioned,  it  gives  898,000  nominal  owners  under  50  acres  out  of 
973,000,  a  quota  of  92*9  per  cent.,  which  curiously  enough  not 
unfairly  compares  with  the  93'9  per  cent,  of  the  French  owners  also 
returned  as  holding  under  50  acres.  The  largely  non-agricultural 
character  of  many  of  these  English  owners  must  be  admitted. 

It  is  now  however  well  understood  that  nothing  like  14  million 
landowners  exist  in  France,  although  the  cotes  foncieres  attain  that 
number,  and  the  figures  of  M.  Gimel  in  1883  make  it  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  the  owners  may  be  59  per  cent,  of  the  cotes,  or 
over  8  million  souls.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  late  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  (i^)  who  was  a  good 
authority  on  this  point,  and  who  after  local  inquiry  acquiesced  in 
this  estimate,  tlie  assumption  that  there  are  8  million  of  owners 
may  be  accepted.  But  even  this  is  true  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
Many  of  these  are  hardly  agricultural  persons.  Tliey  include 
extremely  microscopic  proprietors,  for  5  or  6  millions  of  the  cotes 
foncieres  are  charged  at  less  than  4s.  annually  ;  and  the  authority 
of  M.  Lecouteaux,  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  at  the  "  Institut 
"  National  Agronomique,"  was  Invoked  by  Mr.  Jenkins  (^^),  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  for  the  statement  that  of 
the  8  million  owners  of  French  land,  3  million  are  inscribed  on  the 
pauper  roll  as  exempt  from  taxation. 
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Many  are  the  hindrances  to  snccessful  at^ricnlture  presented 
by  the  nmch  broken,  interlacing,  and  improperly  bounded  pro- 
perties of  so  large  a  part  of  France.  This  is  an  inevitable  evil  if 
snch  cases  are  common  as  that  quoted  in  the  "  Enquete  Agricole  " 
of  1862,  where  in  a  single  commune  of  some  2,000  acres  extent 
270  proprietors  represented  no  less  than  5,348  "  parcels  "  of  land. 
This  diffusion  of  scraps  of  property  is  thus  worse  than  the  smallness 
of  the  holdings,  and  many  plots  are  often  consolidated  in  a  single 
exploitation,  as  in  one  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  where  a  field  of 
fifty  acres  belonging  to  nineteen  owners  was  cultivated  by  a  single 
tenant.  Many  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the  constant  friction  and 
quarrels  over  small  strips  of  land,  on  wliich  you  cannot  plant  a  tree, 
because  you  cannot  legally  do  so  within  two  yards  of  your  neigh- 
boui"'s  boundaries.  Such  too  are  the  plots  of  which  Mr.  Richardson 
speaks  in  his  interesting  "  Corn  and  Cattle  Districts  of  France,"  (-") 
where  "  cultivation  is  impossible  except  with  a  spade,  and  that 
"  must  not  be  a  full-sized  one  !  "  But  France  is  not  ail  thus 
parcelled  out;  and  as  I  have  shown  that  England  is  not  all  hivye 
farms,  so  France  is  not  made  up  of  small.  Neither  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  range  of  variety  in  her  crops  we  cannot 
emulate  here.  Thus  her  vineyards  exactly  suit  the  conditions  of 
small  individual  workings.  Even  her  poor  land  and  wastes, 
according  to  Arthur  Young, (~^)  were  far  better  than  our  northern 
moors,  and  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  Pyrenees  or  Auvergne  make  culture  possible  which  could  not 
be  emulated  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland  or  of  Wales.  Almost 
self-contained  in  the  variety  of  her  products,  Fi'ance  has  her  vast 
whe.it  area,  seven  times  our  own,  her  meat  producing  and  dairy 
districts  in  Normandy  and  La  Vendee,  her  mutton  and  wool,  sugar 
and  salt,  flowers  and  vegetables,  oil  and  wine.  The  contrast  makes 
close  comparison  impossible,  though  doubtless  there  are  districts 
where  no  great  difference  of  climate  to  our  own  occurs.  Com- 
parative survey  will  show  her  inferiority  to  our  own  agriculture  fn 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  or  the  production  of  meat.  No  douljt 
many  cattle  and  cows  especially  (as  the  Tables  VII  and  VIII  in  the 
appendix  show)  are  to  be  found  in  some  departments,  where  the 
viorcellement  of  property  has  gone  on  most  rapidly.  M.  de  Fovillo, 
who  takes  this  view,  instances(^  *■)  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  where  the 
proprietors  are  twice  as  numerous  as  they  were,  and  2,000  head 
of  stock  counted  in  1812  are  now  10,500.  Again,  in  the  Hautcs- 
Pyrenees  48,000  have  become  99,000,  and  in  the  Haute- Loire 
52,000  have  reached  121,000.  The  starting  point  chosen  for  those 
contrasts  is  a  long  way  back,  and  a  shorter  survey  would  not,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  show  like  results,  although  we  find  increasing 
areas  of  cultivation.     The  cows  and  oxen  of  France  are  not,  as  with 
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us,  kept  for  milk  and  meat  alone,  but  do  the  work  of  tke  holdings 
where  other  labour  than  that  of  the  peasants  tliemselves  is  resorted 
to.  That  I  may  do  no  injustice  to  the  advocates  of  small  French 
holdings,  who  wish  to  urge  their  case  against  the  depressing 
pictures  drawn  by  Lady  Yerney's  pen,  I  quote  for  what  a  single 
il Instigation  may  be  worth,  the  complete  comparison  which  is  given 
of  the  growth  of  agricultural  productions  in  the  commune  of 
Yensat,  originally  selected  by  M.  Hyppolyte  Passy,(~')  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  petite  culture,  as  justifying  his  views.  The  infor- 
mation is  given  in  a  prize  essay  by  Dr.  F.  Jusseraud,  the  Maire  of 
the  commune,  and  the  later  figures  are  summarised  from  those 
given  by  M.  de  Foville,  (i^)  and  obtained  from  the  very  latest  French 
inquiry. 


Comnuuie  <le  Vciisat  (Puy-de-D6me). 

1791. 

1842. 

1882. 

Cultivated  land (hectares) 

1,035 

550 

350 

40 

45 

50 

540 

38 

850 

160 

140 

1,900 

55 

1,466 

4,600 
80 

446 
242 
125 

1,567 
1,350 

Fallow 

20 
41 

Vines ,, 

Gardens  and  orchards  ....          „ 

Uncultivated  „ 

Land  built  on,  &c ,, 

Population (number) 

24 
132 

Nil 

46 

872 

652 

4,103 

Oxen  and  bulls  „ 

38 
537 

278 

Pigs ,, 

244 

Eent  of  1st  class  land  ....       (frs.) 

16« 

How  far  such  an  advance  is  typical  may  be  questioned,  but  it 
will  be  noted  that  while  cultivation  has  been  greatly  extended,  live 
stock  has  declined  of  late,  sheep  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The 
increase  in  cows  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  has  not  been 
maintained  in  the  second  half.  Nor  has  either  the  larger  area  of 
cropped  land  or  the  growing  sub-division  of  the  soil  sufficed  here 
to  check  agricultural  depopulation,  and  that  worst  famine,  a  famine 
of  men,  is  in  the  last  forty  years  apparent. 

Germany. 

Yery  full  statistics  of  the  size  and  conditions  of  agricultural 
holdings  have  been  officially  published  quite  lately  by  the  German 
Government,(-^)  and  I  offer  in  four  tables  in  the  appendix  an 
analysis — somewhat  reduced  from  the  many  columns  of  figures  in 
the  official  tables  of  the  1882  inquiiy — exhibiting  very  clearly  the 
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distribution  of  holdings  in  the  empire  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  holdings  in  the  empire  is  5,276,000,  and  that  the 
average  size  of  a  holding  is  15  acres,  or  19  acres,  according  as  we  do 
or  do  not  include  the  woodland  embraced,  but  distinguished,  in  the 
area  accounted  for  in  these  tables.  I  must  refer  to  the  tables 
themselves  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  relations  which  the 
relative  classes  bear  one  to  another,  and  would  call  special  attention 
to  the  care  in  distinguishing  the  holdings  occupied  by  owners 
from  those  rented  by  tenants,  a  distinction  I  hope  to  persuade  our 
own  Government  to  adopt  here. 

The  subdivision  here  exhibited  is  remarkably  great.  Over 
3  million  German  holdings  out  of  a  total  of  5j  millions  fall  below 
5  acres  in  extent,  that  is  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  or 
almost  twice  the  percentage  which  this  class  forms  in  England, 
where  we  found  them  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  acreage 
covered  by  these  small  plots,  which  was  little  over  i  per  cent,  in 
England,  seems  to  be  nearly  6  per  cent,  in  German}^  Proprietor- 
ship farming,  these  tables  show,  prevails  absolutely  on  rather 
more  than  half  the  German  holdings,  and  less  than  one-sixth  are 
entirely  in  tenants'  hands. 

In  Germany,  as  in  France,  and  as  in  England,  there  is  always 
danger  in  neglecting  to  observe  the  local  differences  which  dis- 
tinguish the  agricultural  systems  of  particular  provinces,  and  we 
find  a  very  different  degree  of  subdivision  of  the  soil  in  the  west 
and  in  the  east,  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  in  Westphalia,  or  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  where  the  small  holdings  predominate,  or  the  plains  of 
Northern  Germany  and  East  Prussia,  where  farming  on  a  larger 
scale  prevails.  ISTor  is  it  without  bearing  on  the  subject  to  notice 
how  a  recent  attempt  in  Pomerania  artificially  to  increase  small 
peasant  holdings  by  the  sale  of  crown  lands  in  small  lots,  and 
again  in  Eastern  Prussia  to  promote  peasant  ownerships,  proved  a 
practical  failure,  although  the  voluntary  gifts  of  land  and  granting 
of  allotments  by  landed  proprietors  to  labourers  in  supplement  of 
or  in  lieu  of  wages,  has  been  somewhat  more  successful.  A  study 
too  of  the  districts  where  the  beetroot  industry  is  establishing 
itself,  will  show  the  advantage  of  new  and  special  industries, 
whether  in  Saxony,  in  Brunswick,  or  more  recently  around  Dantzic. 

In  order  to  contrast  the  special  condition  of  different  parts  of 
the  German  empire,  I  have  also  compiled,  from  the  data  appearing 
in  M.  de  Foville's  work,  "  Le  Morcellement,"(l^)  a  short  summary 
in  English  measurement,  which  will  indicate  how  far  the  local 
characteristics  of  land  division  differ  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
and  in  two  special  districts  round  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Dantzic 
respectively  from  those  of  the  empire  as  a  whole ;  such  a  table 
shows  : — 

I  2 
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German  Empire. 

Prussia. 

District 

of 

Aix  la  Cliapelle. 

District  of 
Daiitzig. 

Under         \  acre  

i  »      5       „    

5     >.    50      »     

50     „  500       „     

Over  500  acres  

897,085 
2,112,7fi4 
1,951,775 

300,762 
13,958 

612,992 

1,252,166 

967,641 

I95'495 
11,902 

3,714 
19,6S3 
19,382 

1,438 
15 

601 
5,007 
9,560 
5.565 

417 

5,276,344 

3,040,196 

44,232 

21,150 

Such  a  table  shows  that  while  Prussia  has  20  per  cent,  of  her 
holdings  of  no  greater  size  than  half  an  acre,  in  such  a  district  as 
that  round  Dantzic  there  are  not  3  per  cent,  of  this  class. 

For  further  illustration  I  draw  from  the  interesting  series  of 
reports  published  in  the  three  volumes  entitled  "  BJiuerliche 
"  Zustiinde  in  Deutschland,"  and  lately  published  by  the  Verein 
fiir  Socialpo]itik,(~^)  which  are  full  of  interesting  local  details  of 
the  German  peasant's  condition,  a  picture  of  a  typical  district  in 
the  Grand  Ducliyof  Baden,  Reichen  byname.  Here  the  cultivators 
include  both  big,  medium,  and  small  farmers,  as  well  as  mere 
labourers  and  petty  holders,  who  are  far  less  numerously  rejire- 
sented  than  in  some  other  districts.  Nevertheless  we  meet  hei-e 
the  feature  to  which  we  have  a  parallel  in  England,  but  which  is 
specially  worthy  of  note,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  cul- 
tivators are  really  employed  in  other  industries  than  agriculture. 


Total 
Kuiuber 

of 
Holdings. 

Cultii 

ators. 

Acreage 

in 

Eacli  Group. 

Percentage 

in  Reielien. 

Exclusively 
Agricultural. 

With  otlier 
Pursuits. 

of 
Area. 

Under  12.V  acres  .... 
i2|  to    25       „     .... 
•^5      ,>    50      „     .... 
50      ..  1^5      ..     •••• 

122 

22 

27 

3 

30 

14 

-4 

3 

92 
8 
3 

c;2c;"o 
366-7 
97i"4 

218-2 

251 
17  9 
46-5 
10-5 

174 

71 

103 

2,081-3     1       100-0 

The  lowest  grade  (if  holding,  where  two-thirds  of  the  occnpierj 
are  labourers,  covers  here  only  one-foui-th  of  the  whole  area,  the 
remaining  tliree-fourths  of  the  cultivated  surface  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  farmers  proper,  of  whom  the  holders  of  from  25  to  50 
acres,  in  comparison  with  the  other  classes,  occupy  the  largest 
portion  of  the  soil  (almost  one  half  of  the  entire  area).  No  gre;it 
change  in  the  ratio  of  the  distribution  of  property  Avith  respect  to 
individuals  can  be  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  that  district 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Advantageous  marriages,  and  extra 
purchases  of  properties,  together  with  a  stagnation  in  the  rate  of 
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increase  of  tlie  popnlation — wliicli  has  only  increased  by  seven  since 
tlie  year  1864 — have  effectually  pi'evented  any  injurious  breaking 
up  of  the  small  properties.  Successful  petite  ctdture  here  depends 
on  favourable  conditions  in  the  tenure  of  land,  combined  with  the 
plentiful  opportunities  presented  to  the  small  holders  of  adding  to 
their  incomes  by  non-agricultural  work,  in  this  instance  in  adjacent 
stone  quarries.  I  would  refer  those  interested  in  finding  other 
local  examples  of  peasant  life  in  Germany,  to  the  pages  of  the  last 
quoted  work.(^^) 

Of  the  5,276,000  agricultural  holdings  in  the  German  empire, 
live  stock  appears  to  be  kept  on  4,442,000,  or  84  -^ev  cent.  The 
distribution  of  this  stock  on  the  different  sizes  of  holdings  is 
elaborately  detailed  for  every  cla.ss  of  holding  mentioned  in 
another  portion  of  the  general  tables,  which  I  have  condensed  in 
the  appendix,  while  had  the  space  at  my  command  permitted,  I 
might  have  added  to  those  there  appearing.  From  them  very 
interesting  information  could  no  doubt  be  drawn  if  we  could  com- 
pare local  proportions  of  the  live  stock  of  particular  districts  with 
that  of  England.  The  German  returns (-^)  distinguish,  as  we  so 
often  forget  to  do  in  reading  foreign  records  of  live  stock,  the  work- 
ing cattle,  which  there  foi-m  so  lai'ge  a  proportion  of  the  whole.  The 
following  much  abbreviated  figures  may  be  offered,  showing  simply 
the  general  proportions  in  at  all  events  the  larger  groups  of  hold- 
ings, and  it  will  be  fitting  that  we  take  note  of  the  stock  of  goats  as 
well  as  the  animals  with  which  we  are  more  familiar  here,  for  they 
are  a  large  element  in  the  economy  of  the  small  farm : — 


Holdings 

ill  Groups  according 

tu  Size. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sliecp. 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

1   to       5  acres  ... 

5   >,     25      >,     ••■ 

25   ,,   250      ,,    ... 

250  and  over     

56,873 

605,045 

1,865,214 

587,288 

1,614,809 
5,213,204 
7,088,651 
ii537>5c8 

751,848     2,083, 68i 

1,684,600     2,79';,34i 

7,228,971     3,071,948 

11,451,538        480,294 

1,975,902 

337,740 

133,436 

5,449 

3,114,420 

1 5, 454-372 

21,116,957     8,431,266 

2,452,527 

The  numbers  of  each  class  of  stock  per  100  hectares  are  given  in 
the  German  i-eturns  for  each  group  of  holdings,  but  contrasting  the 
results  with  the  stock  per  100  acres  for  comparison  with  our 
English  figures,  we  get  these  : — 


Holdings 

iu  Groups  according 

to  Size. 

Horses 

jx'r 

100  Ac  cs. 

Cattle 

per 

100  Acres. 

Sheep 

p« 

100  Acres. 

Pigs  per 
100  Acres. 

Goats  per 
ICO  Acres. 

I   to       5  acres  .... 

5    »      25      „     ... 

-5    »    250      „     ... 

250  and  over    

1-2 
3-4 
4-9 
30 

3  5 '4 

29-4 

18'7 

7-9 

16-5 

9-5 

191 

58-9 

4';"6 
iVs 

8-1 

-■5 

43-1 
1-9 
0-4 

lis  CJiXWi^—The  Size  and  Didributiun  of  [Mar. 

The  general  average  for  the  empire  is  3*9  per  100  acres  for 
horses,  ig'^  for  cattle,  and  26"5  fur  sheep;  the  latter  as  with 
ourselves  predominating  on  the  larger  farms.  These  figures  niay 
be  contrasted  with  the  stock  we  possess  here,  which,  without 
reckoaing  animals  on  holdings  under  one  acre,  is  4*4  for  horses 
in  England,  18 '9  for  cattle,  and  67  6  for  sheep. 

Sweden. 

Few  Swedish  statistics  of  holdings  came  within  my  reach,  in 
the  time,  necessarily  short,  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
Sweden  was  not  specially  reported  on  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  in  1882.  I  quote  therefore  from  Mr.  James  Howard's 
work  on  Continental  Agriculture  (2^)  some  of  the  interesting  details 
supplied  by  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Sweden  in  1870.  Mr.  Howard's  informant,  Mr,  Juhlin-Dannfelt, 
speaks  of  the  surface  as  pretty  evenly  divided  between  large  and 
small  holdings.  Only  in  Scauia  are  the  larger  farms  exclusively 
arable,  and  the  proportion  of  arable  land  diminishes  as  one  travels 
northward.  Forests  and  rough  pastures,  often  of  considerable 
extent,  usually  form  part  of  the  Swedish  farms  even  when  these 
are  of  moderate  dimensions.  Mr.  Dannfelt  says  the  largest  farms 
round  Stockholm  reach  5,000  acres  of  arable  land,  with  pasturage 
running  to  20,000  acres  of  grass  and  forest.  He  puts  the  smallest 
farm  which  will  entirely  maintain  the  family  who  till  it  at  40  acres 
of  arable  and  meadow  land,  and  with  this  an  appanage  of  from  50 
to  100  acres  of  rough  pasture  and  forest.  While  revising  this  paper. 
Dr.  Sidenbladh,  Director  of  the  Central  Swedish  Statistical  Office, 
favours  me  with  an  important  correction  on  the  latter  point.  He 
estimates  the  minimum  cultivated  area  for  a  family's  maintenance 
a,t  half  the  above  figui^e  or  20  acres.  Farms  round  Stockholm  too, 
he  put  at  300  to  500  acres  only  of  arable  land,  with  three  or  four 
times  as  much  rough  grass  or  forest.  Still  even  these  are  dimen- 
sions very  different  fi-om  the  "  small  "  farms  of  Belgium  or  France. 
Where  more  minute  holdings  prevail  in  Sweden  they  are,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  all  countries,  woi-ked  by  persons  who  have  some 
other  resource  than  agriculture  proper  for  their  maintenance. 

Taking  the  surface  of  Sweden  at  100  million  acres,  44  million 
of  this  is  forest.  The  cultivated  portion  is  limited  to  little  over 
12  million  acres,  of  which  less  than  a  third  grows  corn,  the  wheat 
area  however  being  but  150,000  acres.  The  number  of  properties 
according  to  Mr.  Howard's  correspondent  was  only  about  230,000. 

Mr.  Gosling ("'')  in  his  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  Swedish 
land  tenure,  published  by  our  Government  in  1870,  finds  200,000 
peasant  proprietors,  and  40,000  tenant  farmers,  regularly  employed, 
with  their  families,  on  farm  labour,  assisted  by  310,000  labourei'S, 
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of  whom  as  many  as  141,000  were  women.  Altogether  he  speaks 
of  290,000  Swedish  landowners  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
their  estates,  two-thirds  of  which  are  occapied,  he  says,  by  peasant 
owners,  a  curious  practice  exists  of  reckoning  the  extent  by  a 
measure — the  "mantal" — averaging  some  1,488  English  acres  each, 
but  varying  in  diiferent  districts  according  to  the  productive  capa- 
city of  the  soil,  so  as  to  be  only  274  English  acres  in  Malmohus, 
and  31,716  acres  in  Norbotten.  This  inti-oduces  an  element  of 
uncertainty  into  these  older  statistics. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  therefore  to  Dr.  Sidenbladh,  of  Stockholm, 
for  furnishing  ine  with  the  latest  official  estimate  of  the  size  of 
Swedish  ownerships  of  cultivated  land  based  on  the  Agricultural 
Statistics  of  1884.     This  is  as  follows  : — 

Under  5  acres  73, 000  owners. 

5  to    50  acres 205,000       „ 

50  »  250     „      29,000       „ 

250  and  over    3,000       „ 

Total 310,000       ,, 


Of  these  three-fourths  farm  their  own  estate,  and  only  one-fourth 
let  to  tenants — and  it  will  be  observed  90  per  cent,  of  the  properties 
fall  below  50  acres. 

A  special  form  of  petite  culture,  which  I  have  not  noticed  as 
recommended  here,  prevails  in  Sweden,  whereby  small  plots  called 
"  torps  "  about  180,000  in  all,  are  let  to  labourers,  who  jjay  rent 
not  in  produce  or  money,  but  in  labour;  one  to  three  working  days 
a  week,  and  certain  extra  work  by  women  at  harvest,  being  the 
Usual  terms.* 

*  Payments  in  kind  seem  to  prevail  largely  in  Sweden.  While  yearly  labourers 
may  receive  a  money  wage  and  board  at  their  master's  table,  they  may  also  if  in 
homes  of  their  own  be  remunerated  on  some  such  scale  as  the  following,  which  at 
once  illustrates  the  minute  detail  of  such  arrangements,  and  shows  the  estimat  ;d 
annual  cost  of  a  labourer's  family's  maintenance  as  set  out  by  the  two  authorities 
above  quoted. 


Wheat 

Eye 

Barley 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Herrings 

Salt 

Hops   

Wool   

Milk per  diem 

Skim  milk   


Mr.  Julilin-Duiii 

felt. 

Dr.  Sideiibbidh. 

Cubic  feet. 

Cubic  feet  = 

hectolitres. 

2 

2        = 

0"52 

26 

27        = 

7-07 

12 

12        = 

3-14 

2 

2        = 

o"52 

20 

12        = 

3'i4 

— 

80  livres  = 

34-00  kilog. 

— 

40      »      = 

17-00      „ 

— 

2      „      = 

0-85      „ 

— 

2      „      = 

o-^c,      „ 

0-2 

\  kanne    = 

1-3  litre 

— 

i                = 

i'3    „ 
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Hungary. 

AltliongL.  my  statistics  in  the  case  of  Hungary  are  not  so  recent 
as  in  some  other  cases,  the  report (-''')  presented  by  Professor 
Wrightson  in  the  "Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal"  in  1874  is 
too  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  agriculture  of  that  great  territory 
to  be  passed  over  without  reference.  Assuming  that  the  Hungarian 
"joch,"  considerably  smaller  than  the  Austrian  measure  of  the 
same  name,  practically  represents  little  more  than  an  English 
acre  (1*0667),  the  surface  appears  to  be  divided  in  the  following 
proportions  : — 


Ownerships. 

Nuiiiber. 

AcriiS. 

Per  Cent,  of  Area. 

5  to         30  acres    .... 
30   „        300      „ 
300  ,„      I,COO       „ 
1.000   „  10,000      „ 
Over  10,000  acres  

2,348,110 

118,981 

13,748 

5,195 

221 

15  000,000 
6,700,000 
6,6co,coo 

14,200,000 
3,900,000 

32 
15 
14 
31 

8 

2,486,255 

46,400,000 

100 

This  total  area  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the  area  under 
crops  shown  in  our  official  statistics  here,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  difference  is  one  of  the  many  points  on  which  further  details 
would  be  welcome,  but  Mr.  Wrightson  supports  his  figures  of 
Hungarian  landowners  by  a  reference  to  M.  Keleti.  Half  or  more 
than  half  therefore  of  the  surface  thus  accounted  for,  according  as 
we  draw  the  line  above  or  below  the  1,000-acre  estates,  appears 
cultivated  in  the  large  properties,  farmed  usually  by  their  owners 
on  a  somewhat  imposing  scale,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
Hungarian  agriculture.  Large  farming  is  certainly  seen  here  at 
its  fullest  development,  and  the  system  j)nrsued  is  often  eminently 
businesslike  and  complete. 

As  against  the  2,486,000  landowners  great  and  small  above 
enumerated,  Professor  Wrightson  reports  only  48,000  tenants.  I 
therefore  in  this  case  am  compelled  to  take  ownerships  rather 
than  tenancies  as  the  feature  of  land  distribution  to  be  noted.  A 
somewhat  extreme  climate  and  some  scarcity  of  labour  are  dis- 
advantages under  which  Hungarian  agriculture  labours.  Cattle 
are  diminishing,  and  sheep   still   more  so   in  Hungary,  and   the 

Mr.  Julilin-Dannfelt  adds  to  the  above  an  allowance  of  wood,  sufficient  land  to 
^row  10  cubic  feet  of  potatoes,  and  a  suui  equal  to  10^.  in  niuiiey,  Dr.  Sidenhladh 
allows  enou<;h  land  for  6  cubic  feet  of  potatoes  (or  i"57  hectolitres),  and  as  an 
alternative  to  tlie  wool  keep  for  one  sheep,  with  from  140  to  170  frs.  as  money 
wages,  including  sundry  suppl(;nientary  items.  Free  lodging,  fuel,  and  medical 
attendance  are  also  provided  by  the  proprietor,  who  pays  likewise  the  local  and 
national  ta.ves. 
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frequent  occui'rence  of  the  dreaded  invasion  of  cattle  plague  from 
across  the  Russian  frontier  affects  alike  peasant  and  landowner. 
The  system  of  meat  manufacture,  although  brought  to  more 
perfection  in  some  cases,  where  large  feeding  establishments  exist, 
would  not  generally  suit  our  ideas  of  production,  for  oxen  we  read 
are  commonly  worked  up  to  13,  14,  and  17  years  of  age.  Sheep 
are  shorn  until  they  are  8,  10,  and  even  13  years  old,  and  are 
then  turned  into  what  is  naturally  rather  inferior  mutton. 

As  fairly  illustrative  of  the  large  farm  system,  I  select  from  a 
variety  of  estates  farmed  by  their  owners,  the  following.  In  this 
list  the  "  farms  "  quoted  are  by  no  means  among  the  largest  to  be 
found,  for  an  independent  report  from  Pesth  speaks  of  "  farms  " 
of  as  much  as  225,000  acres,  utterly  distancing  many  American 
giant  ventures  : — ■ 


Total 
Area. 

Arable. 

Meadow 

and 
Pasture. 

BuUs. 

Cows. 

Fatting 
Cattle. 

Work- 
ing 
Oxen. 

Store 
Catile. 

Slieep. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Tarnok  

3,430 

1,390 

1,983 

6 

60 

li 

60 

139 

2,110 

Talos 

8,038 

4,931 

1,010 

4 

40 

48 

200 

12"^ 

6,900 

Harkanje  .... 

10,812 

7,4-0 

2,756 

5 

250 

340 

250 

5,250 

As  types  of  successful  petite  cnlture  in  France  or  Flanders  are 
more  plentiful  than  examples  of  the  farming  of  Hungary,'  I 
venture  to  condense  and  reproduce  Mr.  Wrightson's  account  of 
the  estate  of  Tot-Megyer.  Its  22,669  acres  are  flat,  rich,  and  open. 
Bounded  by  no  hedge,  it  resembles  the  great  fen  or  marsh  farms  of 
our  eastarn  counties.  The  various  crops  are  sown  with  English 
drills,  and  English  reapers,  and  threshing  machines  and  other 
implements  are  in  general  use.  The  surface  distribution  of  this 
huge  farm  shows  that  one  half,  or  nearly  12,000  acres,  is  arable, 
and  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  unfitted  for  use,  as 
wood  or  waste.  Not  100  acres  out  of  the  22,669  are  let  to  tenants. 
The  crops  include  wheat,  rye,  maize,  sugar,  beet,  mangold,  and 
forage  crops.  That  this  plan  of  iarge  landlord  farming  may  well 
claim  a  place  by  the  side  of  samples  of  peasant  projjrietors'  work 
is  apparent,  when  it  appears  that  the  wheat  yield  equals  24  bushels 
to  our  aci-e,  while  the  general  average  yield  of  the  country  is  put 
by  good  authorities  at  half  this  figure,  and  that  the  yield  of  barley 
at  Tot-Megyer  is  something  approaching  our  own  or  33  bushels 
per  acre  against  an  average  of  16  to  20.  Oats  yield  50  bushels 
against  a  similarly  small  general  average.  The  live  stock  on  such 
a  farm  as  that  embraced  346  horses,  of  whom  150  were  foals, 
787  head  of  cattle,  of  whom  400  were  kept  ior  the  plough,  and  a 
flock  of  over  2 1 ,00c  sheep. 
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Holland. 

So  mncli  valuable  and  comparatively  recent  information 
respecting  the  agriculture  of  Holland  and  the  classes  of  its  farms 
is  to  be  found  in  the  interesting  rejDorts  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  M. 
Jenkins  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  that  I  may  refer 
the  inquirer  to  these  for  the  best  picture  of  the  holdings  of  the 
Dutch  farmer.  But  the  most  recent  statistics  as  to  the  size  of  Dutch 
farms  are  those  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  "Statistical  Annual 
"  of  the  Netherlands  "(~^)  for  1885.  This  gives  the  distribution  as 
under : — • 


Size  of  Holdings,  188i. 

Number. 

Occu])ied  by 
Owners. 

Occupied  by 
Tenants. 

Not  exceeding  122  acres   

66,842 

58,923 

20,906 

3,554 

40,576 

37,113 
11,1^1 

1,676 

26  266 

122  to     <;o  acres     

21,810 
9  775 

KG     ,,  IZf^      „ 

Over  lis  acres    

1,878 

150,225 

90,496 

59,729 

In  the  smallest  class  the  owner  farmers  are  as  3  to  2,  while  in 
the  two  larger  groups  over  50  acres,  the  owner  farmers  and  the 
tenants  are  more  nearly  equal.  On  the  whole  we  often  have  in 
Holland  the  English  tripartite  division  of  the  agricultural  class 
into  owner,  tenant,  and  labourer.  The  numbers  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors vary  considerably  in  different  districts.  There  are  two 
distinct  types  of  these.  In  north  and  south  Holland  dairy  fai-mers, 
in  north  Brabant  and  in  light  land  districts  arable  farmers. 
Mr.  Jenkins ("~^)  describes  them  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  seven 
years  ago,  as  mostly  overwhelmed  with  mortgages,  very  many 
forced  sales  occurring  annually.  He  supports  this  statement  with 
a  long  ai'ray  of  locally  collected  opinions  from  Dutch  agriculturists. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  conclusions  are  challenged  by 
Dutch  authorities  of  high  standing.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
Dutch  statistics  which  I  have  not  observed  elsewheie,  insomuch 
that  they  officially  recognise  the  cow-owning  peasant  who  has 
figured  so  largely  in  the  recent  political  treatment  of  this  question 
at  home.  These  men,  according  to  Mr.  Jenkins's  interpretation 
of  the  figures  when  under  examination  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
were  mere  labourers  or  men  with  some  non-agricultural  occupa- 
tion, but  who  contrive  to  keep  one  or  more  cows  or  a  ewe  or  goat 
or  two  to  milk,  with  a  few  pigs  probably  on  their  plots.  Some 
36,600  of  such  peasants  appear  in  the  tables  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission's report,  and  the  classes  of  farmers  proper,  great  or  small, 
in  each  province  in  Holland,  grouped  not  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  holdings,  but  with  reference  to  the  number  of  "  horses  " 
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"vvliich  they  employ,  are  given  in  a  table  quoted  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Jongkindt  Connick,  editor  of  the  "  Agricultural  Statistics  of 
"  the  Netherlands,"  and  of  Dr.  Pitsch,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
School  at  Wageningeu,  I  had  reproduced  in  a  much  condensed 
form  this  table  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  but  finding  that  its 
totals  fell  considerably  below  those  of  the  "  holdings  "  I  have  just 
quoted,  and  having  my  attention  called  by  Professor  Beaujon  to 
the  more  recent  data  appearing  in  the  "  Statistical  Annual  of  the 
"  Netherlands,"  I  give  a  brief  summary  of  its  results. 

In  the  table  furnished  by  the  "Annual  "  of  the  Dutch  Statistical 
Institute,  the  so-called  "  cattle  peasants  "  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  report 
assume  a  much  more  important  status  than  he  allowed  them.  They 
are  in  fact  the  owners  of  6  or  more  cows  a  piece,  though  on  what 
area  of  land  is  not  stated.  The  official  record  of  arable  farmers  is 
here  given,  as  above  stated,  according  to  the  number  of  horses  or 
draught  cattle  employed,  the  totals  for  1884  being  as  under: — 


Agriculturists. 

Number. 

Percentage  of  them 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Cowkeepers  with  6  or  moi'e  cows     

32,995 

4S,725 
21,U85 
11,559 

57 
68 

54 

43 

Tai'iuers  using  i  horse  or  ox    

32 

„              2  or  3  horses  or  oxen  

,,             4  or  more  horses  or  oxen... 

37 
46 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  is  still  considerably  under  the 
150,000  holdings  above  referred  to,  and  I  assume  that  the  omitted 
cultivators  are  those  of  the  smallest  class.  Great  differences  are 
apparent  in  the  proportions  of  ownership  farming  between  the 
several  Dutch  provinces.  Thus  in  Groningen  83  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  owning  farmers  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  arable  farmers  are 
proprietors  of  their  farms,  or  perhaps  more  properly  copyholders 
under  the  Beklemregt  of  that  pi-ovince,  while  in  Friesland  the 
owners  form  but  42  and  49  per  cent,  respectively  in  each  class. 
The  subdivision  of  land  seems  on  the  whole  less  excessive  in 
Holland  than  in  France  or  Belgium.  \ 

Belgium. 

If  I  have  not  yet  referred  to  a  country  so  continually  quoted 
as  Belgium  in  all  controversies  over  the  size  of  farms,  it  is 
because  the  facts  are  now  more  familiar  to  us  than  of  most  foreign 
States,  and  because  the  veiy  exhaustive  treatment  which  the  con- 
tentior.s  of  M.  de  Lavaleye  i-eceived  so  lately  at  the  hands  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jenkins  is  readily  accessible  in  the  volumes  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Commission. (■^'•)  The  recent  census  of  1880  gives  later 
data  as  to  Belgian  holdings,  and  the  general  result  of  that  inquiry, 
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which  lias  been  lately  made  public  in  a  complete  form,(^i)  and 
embellished  with  useful  and  instructive  maps,  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  tables  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper.  Very  marked  is 
the  progress  of  the  subdivision  of  property  here,  for  comparing 
1880  with  1846,  it  appears  the  572,550  holdings  of  1846  have 
now  become  910,396,  and  the  increase  since  1866  only  is  over 
1 83,000.  All  that  increase  has  occurred  in  holdings  under  ']\  acres, 
and  eight-tenths  of  the  increase  is  visible  in  the  lowest  class  of  all, 
below  i|^  acre.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  opposite 
extreme  to  the  error  of  the  French  inquiries  has  been  followed, 
and  all  manner  of  minute  holdings  are  here  grouped,  including,  as 
M.  de  Foville  has  pointed  out,  not  gardens  only,  but  "  jardinettes." 
The  average  holding  is  7I  acres.  A  second  table  enables  us  to  see, 
as  I  have  arranged  the  columns,  what  share  ownership  farming 
forms  throughout  the  country.  A  further  table  exhibits  the 
number  and  the  acreage  in  each  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  and  this 
is  worthy  of  attention  by  the  student  of  the  distribution  of  holdings, 
while  interesting  details  are  also  given  as  to  the  agricultural 
workers  in  each  province,  and  the  large  amount  of  female  labour 
involved  in  these  small  holdings.  The  proportion  of  owner- 
farming  varies  in  relation  to  the  surface  occupied,  from  only  16 
per  cent,  in  western  Flanders,  to  65  per  cent,  in  Luxemburg ;  but 
on  the  whole,  some  two-thirds  of  the  Belgian  surface  is  cultivated 
by  tenants. 

The  fallacy  which  used  to  be  often  heard,  that  Belgium  with  her 
relatively  large  number  of  stock  feeds  more  beasts  and  therefore 
2)roduces  more  meat  than  England,  was  pretty  well  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  in  a  paper(3~)  read  before  the  London  Farmers'  Club  in 
1872,  and  it  was  then  shown,  as  the  most  recent  trade  statistics 
continue  to  show  is  still  the  case,  that  Belgium  is  far  from  being  a 
self-supporting  country.  I  find  there  was  actually  a  net  increase 
of  91,000  cattle  imported  in  1880;  and  if  there  are  to  be  found  on 
Belgian  acres  25  head  of  horned  stock  per  lOO  persons,  and  47  per 
100  hectares  of  surface,  these  are  very  largely  draught  animals,  and 
their  weight  much  inferior  to  our  own.  Their  sheep,  always  a 
small  supply,  have  diminished  from  586,000  to  365,000  concurrently 
with  the  growth  of  Belgian  petite  culture.  The  production  of  meat 
per  acre  in  Belgium  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  40  lbs.  per  head  of 
the  population,  against  a  native  prodiiction  of  83  lbs.  per  head  in 
this  country.  Practically,  as  the  I'eport  submitted  to  our  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  in  1870  showed,  the  small  Belgian  farmer 
produces  no  meat  but  pork,  and  consumes  none  other  himself. 

Fifty  years  ago  or  more  the  agriculture  of  Flanders  was 
deemed  the  most  productive  and  advanced  in  Europe;  but  while 
English  agriculture  has  made  enormous  strides  in  the  interval,  that 
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of  Flanders  has  remained  where  it  was.  Belgium,  like  England, 
like  Germany  and  France,  is  suifering  deeply  from  agricultural 
depression,  (^^)  and  the  small  proprietors,  hardest  hit  of  all,  are 
calling  for  protective  duties  to  save  them  from  foreign  competition, 
or  to  restore  that  agricultural  prosperity  which  minute  subdivision 
of  holdings  has  failed  to  secure  for  them. 

Italy. 
The  condition  of  agriculture  in  Italy  has,  it  is  well  known, 
been  the  subject  of  a  long  and  serious  inquiry  which  has  lasted 
over  seven  years,  and  the  reports  of  which  cover  some  fifteen 
volumes,  in  double  that  number  of  parts.  (^*)  Relating  however,  as 
these  do,  to  separate  provinces,  it  is  very  difficult,  even  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  Reports  to  the  Foreign  Office. (^^)  to  gather 
sufficient  general  figures  to  be  useful  as  to  the  distribution  of 
holdings  in  Italy  as  a  whole.  The  cCfmmission  pointedly  remark, 
that  Italian  agriculture  varies  in  character  throughout  the  peninsula 
as  much  as  that  of  Scotland  from  Spain  or  Norway  from  Egypt, 
and  all  types  of  occupations  abound,  and  large  and  small  farmers 
occur  in  the  closest  contiguity.  Signor  Bodio  too  has  been  good 
enough  to  warn  me  of  the  defects  of  the  present  financial  reg'sters 
of  Italian  properties,  and  the  absence  of  complete  and  reliable  data 
as  to  holdings.  The  number  of  owners  of  landed  proper'ty  has 
been  estimated  at  5  millions.  These  however  are  separate  cotes,  not 
proprietors,  and  M.  de  Foville  (}^)  follows  the  census  in  taking  a 
little  over  4  millions,  of  whom  a  third  were  women,  and  nearly  an 
eighth  the  owners  of  houses  only.  As  in  France  and  Belgium, 
small  proprietorships  prevail,  at  all  events  if  I  except  Calabria 
and  Sicily.  Agricultural  depression  in  rural  Italy  is,  and  has  been 
for  some  years,  extreme,  and  the  taxation  of  the  peasant  farms 
very  heavy.  Out  of  1,500  million  francs  of  net  revenue,  without 
deducting  mortgage  interest,  some  300  millions  of  direct  taxes  are 
paid,  without  taking  account  of  other  imposts  like  the  salt  tax, 
cattle  tax,  personal  property  tax,  and  indirect  charges.  In  Calabria, 
where  small  properties  intermingle  with  the  larger  ones,  the  hold- 
ings of  two  to  three  acres  are  very  largely  planted  with  vine,  figs, 
or  olives,  supplying  work  and  income  to  the  proprietor  for  the 
year,  but  the  returns  are  often  very  small.  Bread  itself  is  some- 
times wanting  to  these  peasants,  and  in  the  winter  of  1877  it  is 
recorded  that  the  men  eat  several  fields  of  raw  sulla  like  cattle. 
From  Ravenna  a  similar  story  comes.  From  Ancona,  where  the 
Metayer  system  prevails,  reports  are  little  better,  and  the  system 
itself  is  reported  to  afi-"ord  cover  to  constant  petty  thefts  by  the 
tenants  of  the  produce.  In  the  Marshes,  where  vines  cover  30  per 
cent,  of  the  surface,  a  curious  system  of  agricultural  holding  pre- 
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vailp,  ancient  associations  farming'  land  under  old  charters ;  tlms, 
170  families  in  a  group  own  3,000  acres.  In  Arquata  42  separate 
associations,  including'  1,839  families,  own  10,000  acres.  Cultiva- 
tion in  Italy  varies  from  the  orange  grove  to  the  pine  forest.  In 
large  highly  farmed  properties  and  small  and  miserable  peasants' 
holdings,  conditions  the  most  opposite  of  course  prevail.  Pro- 
perties of  60,000  acres,  and  petty  estates  held  by  eight  or  ten 
families  in  undivided  proprietorship,  stand  side  by  side,  and 
the  lesson  of  the  late  inquiry  is  rather  the  misery  of  the  small 
holder  than  his  relative  success  in  bad  times. 

International  Comparisons  of  Psoduce. 

It  may  be  useful  to  close  these  notes  of  the  extent  of  agricul- 
tural holdings  in  various  European  countries  with  one  or  two 
comparative  figures  illustrative  of  the  agricultural  position  of  each. 
They  cannot  be  of  entirely  conclusive  authority.  The  difficulties 
inherent  in  any  such  tabulation,  the  frequent  incongruity  of  the 
statistics  employed,  and  above  all  the  immense  varieties  of  modes  of 
culture  and  conditions  of  production  whether  as  to  soil,  climate, 
or  markets,  even  witiiin  the  limits  of  each  country — which  I  have 
from  time  to  tima  indicated  in  these  pages — forbid  too  confident  a 
use  of  such  data.  Nevertheless,  as  to  certain  leading  facts  and 
features  the  specific  records  of  surface  areas,  density  of  population, 
yield  of  wheat,  and  number  of  recorded  live  stock  given  in  the 
following  tables  will  at  all  events  furnish  matter  for  careful  inquiry, 
and  it  may  be  for  the  discovery,  by  those  who  have  the  time  and 
patience  to  make  the  investigation,  of  the  exact  place,  amongst 
many  others,  which  the  size  and  grouping  of  farms  occupies  as  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  aggregate  production  of  any  particular  coutitry. 

I  have  taken  the  population  from  our  last  Foreign  Abstract, (^6) 
and  the  density  of  the  people  per  square  mile  of  territory.  Avoid- 
ing for  the  reasons  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  paper  the  pitfalls 
which  surround  a  computation  resting  on  so-called  "  cultivated 
"  area,"  I  have  indicated  the  live  stock,  distinguishing  cows  from 
other  cattle  borne  on  each  square  mile  of  territory  at  the  most 
recent  date  available.  The  comparison  of  total  areas  thus  made 
is  one  directly  against  ourselves  in  this  country,  for  the  United 
Kingdom  has  nominally  38  per  cent ,  and  England  hei'self  nomi- 
nally 24  per  cent,  of  her  surface  reckoned  uncultivated.  Were  we 
prepared  to  accept  this  somewhat  indefinite  term  as  meaning  the 
same  thing  abroad — as  apparently  M.  Sbrojavacca  (-^7)  ij^s  done 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute — France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Hungary  would  have  9  to  10  per  cent,  only 
in  this  category,  and  Austria  less  than  7  per  cent.  It  is  however 
certainly  not  to  the  discredit  of  our  British  agriculture,  and   our 
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agricultural  system  with  its  large  variety  of  holdings  and  acreable 
predominance  of  medium  farms,  that  while  there  is  only  one  country, 
Belgium,  with  which  as  regards  density  of  the  people  we  can  be 
compared,  England  holds  the  first  place  as  a  stock-rearing  and 
grain-growing  community.  Her  flocks  of  sheep  represent  just  ten 
times  those  of  Belgium  on  the  same  area,  three  times  those  of  France 
on  the  same  area,  and  nearer  four  times  than  three  times  those  of 
Germany.  As  regards  cattle,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany 
have  more  cows  than  we  have,  but  then  our  cows  hold  a  different 
rank  from  the  poor  beasts  of  burden  they  often  are  abroad.  We 
have  in  England  more  than  Austria  for  each  square  mile,  more  than 
France,  and  many  more  than  Hungary  or  Sweden  ;  while  as  regards 
oxen  generally  we  head  the  list  with  ease.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  mere  numbers  are  unfair  units  for  comparison.  The 
greater  weight  and  superiority  of  our  stock  is  acknowledged  by 
the  special  advocates  of  foreign  countries.  On  the  basis  of  the 
calculations  (^^)  I  submitted  in  my  paper  at  the  Montreal  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1881,  I  cannot  estimate  the  yeai'ly 
out-turn  of  butcher's  meat  from  the  farms  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  less  than  34  lbs.  of  beef,  17  lbs.  of  mutton,  and  12  lbs.  of 
pig-meat  for  ev^ery  acre  under  cultivation.  I  have  nowhere  seen 
a  parallel  estimate  for  continental  meat  production.  We  mav 
indeed  be  certain  that  it  must  fall  far  short  of  this  aggregate  of 
over  62  lbs.  per  acre,  or  83  lbs.  for  each  unit  of  the  population. 
Leaving  out  for  the  moment  all  those  cereal  products  which  are 
sometimes  regarded  specially  appropriate  to  a  comparatively  large 
farm  system,  the  mixed  farm  system  of  England  can  without  fear 
challenge  the  smaller  holdings  of  the  continent  in  the  production 
of  animal  food. 


United  Kingdom 

England    

Wales    

Scotland    

Ireland  

Austria  

Hungary    

France   

Germany    

Holland     

Belgium     

Swetlen  

Italy  


Totnl 
Population. 


No. 
35,004,000 

24,614,000 
1,361,000 
3,736,000 
5,175,000 

22,144,000 

1 5,739,000 

37,672,000 

45,234,000 

4,013,000 

5,520,000 

4,643,000 

28,460,000 


Iiiliabitaiits, 

per 
Square  Mile- 


No. 

288-5 

48  r  4 

i84"o 

I2i-6 

159-0 

191-7 
126-5 
184-0 
216-8 

3i5'o 

487-0 

27-2 

257'3 


Cows, 

per 

Square  Mile. 


No. 
32-8 

360 
38-3 
13-6 
43-6 

35-7 
14-6 
31-4 
43-6 
71-2 
70-0 

85 
16-9 


Other  Cattle, 

per 
Square  Mile. 


No. 
56-8 

57-6 

24-2 
85-0 

38-4 
24-8 

32-8 

3-'i 

46-7 
51-6 

49 
21-8 


Sheep, 

per 

Square  Mile. 


No. 
238-7 

322-1 
340-0 
2200 
103-5 

33-2 

85-4 
110-8 
92-0 
60-2 
32-1 

8-:j 
77-7 
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One  further  series  of  contrasts  of  wlieat,  barley,  and  potato 
yields  I  may  give  in  the  folloAving  table.  The  figures  are  not  now 
quoted  for  the  first  time,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  to  confirm  the 
general  accuracy  of  onr  own  often  asserted  pre-eminence,  I  collect 
the  separate  estimates  of  no  less  than,  four  independent  observations 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  two  or  three  for  other  produce,  relying 
on  the  volume  of  international  statistics  (l^)  pviblished  in  France 
in  1876,  our  own  official  records,  the  figures  of  Dr.  Broch  (j^^), 
and  tbe  careful  calculations  of  our  distinguished  countryman  and 
professor  of  rural  economy  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Grilbei"t  (^^). 


Yield  of  Wheat  per  Acre. 

■Jield  of  Barley  per  Acre. 

Yield  of  Potatoes. 

Couutries. 

^talistique 
Tnterna- 

tioiiale, 
187G. 

English 

Agri- 

fultural 

Returns, 

18S5. 

Pr. 

Gilhert, 

1885. 

nr.  0. 
I.  Broch. 

1885. 

Statistique 
Interna- 
tionale, 
1876. 

Endisli 

.Asri- 

cultural 

Helurns, 

1876  and 

1885. 

Dr  0 
I.  Broch 

1885. 

English 

Agri- 
cultural 
Returns. 

Dr.  0. 
1.  Broch, 

1885. 

United  Kingdom 

England    

Wales    

Bslil. 
28-2 

22'0 

i5'o 

IZ'O 

I  6-5 

2r8 

26-7 

Bshl. 
28-8 

28-0 
215 

r..-.hi. 

28-0 

i6'o 
i3'i 

.8-7 
2  3  "4 

22-7 

19-8 
i-'3 

Bshl. 
35-2 

15"5 

117 
IGO 
18-7 
227 
23-8 
19-9 
120 

Bshl. 

34'7 

i6-7 
<3-6 
19-9 

40'3 
33'9 

Bshl. 
341 

34-4 
27-8 
31-8 
35-7 

13-5 
13-6 

18-7 

41-9 
34-9 

Bshl. 
37-8 

i6-8 

lo'O 

i9'5 

2^6 

36-6 
34' 6 
33-5 
i5'3 

Bshl. 

1760 

2520 
2160 
2320 
1320 

109-4 

381 

113-9 

1728 

123-7 

Hshl. 

Scotland    

Ireland 

32 

15 
11 

15 
18 
21 
''5 

9 

7 
5 
3 

9 
4 
0 

t8o-o 

Hungary    

ic^-8 
101-7 

Grermany   

Holland     

121-1 
177"' 

Belgium     

164-1 

Sweden  

Italy 

11 

9 

164-0 

I  hope  1  have,  in  the  course  of  this  widely  ranging,  and,  I  fear, 
too  discursive  paper,  on  the  size  and  distribution  of  holdings, 
indicated  some  of  the  varied  features  of  English  and  continental 
farm  systems,  and  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  conditions  which 
determine  the  predominance  of  large  or  small  farms.  The  small 
holdings  of  the  continent  have  procured  no  immunity  from  agri- 
cultural depression.  In  England  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
depopulation  of  rural  districts  cannot  be  connected  with  a  dearth 
of  small  farms,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  even  where  land 
sub-division  is  most  minute,  a  lilce  process  is  attracting  the  anxious 
considcraiion  of  statesmen  and  economists.  Evidence  of  this  may 
be  sought  in  the  reports  from  various  countries,  collected  by  the 
French  Government,  and  notably  in  that  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Beaucaire(^^)  on  German  rural  migration  and  German  efforts  to 
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keep  the  peasant  on  the  land.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  rebuked 
the  pedantry  of  military  instructors  by  declaring  that  there  is  "  no 
"natural  oi'der  of  battle."  I  think  my  figures  suggest  that  thei  e 
can  be  no  fixed  or  standard  size  of  agricultural  holdings.  Each 
locality  will  impose  its  own  conditions.  Certainly  no  investigation 
of  the  relative  prevalence  of  small  holdings  in  one  country  or 
another  will  be  of  avail  which  misses  the  cardinal  advantages,  or 
disadvantages,  not  alone  of  soil  or  markets,  but,  as  Sir  John  Lawes 
has  well  pointed  out, (^2)  of  heat  and  rainfall.  He  who  could  raise 
our  summer  temperature  thirty  degrees  might  hope  to  see  the  hilly 
vineya.rds  of  the  South  adorning  the  bare  sides  of  our  northei-ti 
mountains.  The  small  peasant  farmer,  and  the  large  and  scientific 
agriculturist,  have  each  their  place  and  each  their  value.  But  my 
main  conclusion  must  be  that  England  has  plenty  of  experience  of 
small  farming  now.  There  may  be  room  for  more  in  special  situa- 
tions where  dairying,  market  gardening,  and  fruit  growing  can  be 
carried  on;  l)ut  no  data  I  have  drawn  from  foreign  records  can  be 
taken  as  offering  any  condemnation  of  a  system  of  agriculture 
which,  judged  by  its  results,  is,  in  spite  of  all  our  present  draw- 
backs, second  to  none  in  its  aggregate  productive  capacity. 
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Authorities  referred  to  in  this  Paper. 

Q)  Inland  Eevenue  Commissioners'  29th  Report. 

C^)  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  Agricultural  Statistics,  1855. 

(•')   Agricultural  Returns  for  Great  Britain,  1886. 

('')  Agricultural  Returns  for  Ireland,  1885. 

(^)  Agricultural  Production,  paper  on,  Statistical  Society's  Journal,  1883. 

(6)  The  Agricultural  Labourer,  by  T.  E.  Kebbel,  1870. 

(")   Census,  18S1,  General  Report.     Vol.  iv,  p.  101. 

f)   Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  1885.     Vol.  xxi,  part  I,  p.  107. 

C)  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  Assist.  Cora"^  to  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 
('")  Mr.  S.  B.  L.  Druce,  Assist.  Com™"",  to  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 
(>')   Returns  of  Allotments,  &c.     Agricultural  Department,  1886. 
i}^)  Royal  Commission  on  Trade.     Appendix  to  3rd  Report,  p.  296. 
Q^)  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture.     Report,  p.  29. 

('^)  Le  Morcellement,  by  A.  de  Foville,  President,  Statistical  Society,  Paris,  1885. 
(}^)  La  Statistique  de  la  Division  de  la  Propriete,  by  A.  de  Foville,  Bulletin 

International  Statistical  Institute.     Vol.  i. 
('")  Enquete  Agricole,  1862.     M.  Legoyt's  report  thereon. 
('")   Statistique  Internationale  de  I'Agriculture.     Nancy,  1876. 
Q^)  Economie  Rurale  de  la  France,  by  Leonce  de  Lavergne. 
C'-^)  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture.     Mr.  Jenkins's  Report  on  the  North  of 

France,  p.  71. 
(20)   Corn  and  Cattle  Districts  of  France,  by  G.  G.  Richardson,  1878. 
(2')  Travels  in  France,  1787-89,  by  Arthur  Young. 
(^)  Systemes  de  Culture,  by  Hyppolyte  Passy. 
(23)  Monatshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.     Jiily,  1885  (Hauptzahlen 

der  Landwirtliscliaftlichen  Betriebstatistik,  1882). 
(^)  Bauerliche  Zustande  in  Deutschland.     3  vols.     Leipzig,  1883. 
(2^)   Continental  Farming,  by  James  Howard,  1870. 

(26)  Reports  to  Foreign  Office  on  Land  Tenure,  1870.     Part  2,  p.  350. 

(27)  Royal  Agricultural  Soc.  Journal,  1874.  Part  2,  Hungary,  by  Prof.  Wrightson. 
{^)  Annuaire  Statistique  des  Pays  Bas  for  1885,  prepared  under  the  direction 

of  Professor  Beaujon. 
(2^)  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture.     Mr.  Jenkins's  Report  on  Holland. 
(■'*')   Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture.     Mr.  Jenkins's  Report  on  Belgium. 
(=")   Rencensement  General  de  1880  (Agriculture).     Part  1  (Bruxelles),  1885. 

(32)  Comparative  Results  of  Large  and  Small  Farm  Systems.    London  Farmers' 

Club,  1872,  by  H.  M.  Jenkins. 

(33)  Report  to  the  Foreign  Office  (Belgium).     No.  76  of  1887. 
(3*)   Reports  of  Italian  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

(35)  Reports  to  Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  Beauclerk  on  Italian  Agriculture.  No.  18 
(1884)  and  No.  34  (1885). 

(3'')   Statistical  Abstract  Principal  Foreign  Countries,  1886. 

(3')  Proprietii.  Fondiaria  Rustica,  by  L.  Sbrojavacca.  Bulletin  International 
Statistical  Institute.     Vol.  i. 

(3")  Production  and  Consumption  of  Meat.  Transactions  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section  F,  1884. 

(39^   Dr.  O.  I.  Broch.     Statistical  Society's  Journal,  June,  1885. 

(*')  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.R.S.     Letter  to  the  Farmer,  10th  August,  1885. 

(■")  Report  on  Rural  Migration  in  Germany.  Bulletin  du  Ministere  de  I'Agri- 
culture de  France,  February,  1886. 

(^2)  Sir  John  Lawes's  letter  to  the  Times,  5tli  August,  1885. 
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Table  I. —  Total  N'umhfir  of  TlohUnfiit  in  Coutifies,  and  Mean  She  in  1885,  1875,  and  1872. 


I.  Eastern  and  North-Eastern. 

Cambridge    

Suffolk  

Essex 

Herts 

Beds  

Hunts 

Norfolk 

Lineoln 

York,  East  Eidmg  


II.  S. -Eastern  and  East  Midland. 

Kent 

Surrey  

Sussex    

Hants    

Berks 

Notts 

Leicester   

Rutland 

Northampton    

Warwick  

Oxford  

Bucks     

Middlesex 


Til.  W.  Midland  and  S. -Western . 

Shropshire     

Worcester 

Hereford  

Gloucester    

Wilts 

Monmouth    

Somerset   

Dorset   

Devon    

Cornwall   


IV.  Northern  and  N. -Western. 

Northumberland 

Durham     

York,  North  Riding    

York,  West  Riding 

Cumberland 

Westmoreland 

Lancashire    

Cheshire    

Derby     [. 

Stafford 


Holdings  of  all  Classes. 


8,243 
9,357 

9,096 
4,280 
3,981 
3,183 
16,401 
26,M5 
8,127 


88,813 


10,970 
5,687 
8,942 
8,924 
4,071 
8,265 
8,241 
1,163 
6,923 
7,604 
4,605 
5,277 
2,798 


83,470 


487,651 
782,019 
835,968 
341,840 
260,043 
210,704 
1,091,123 
i,';io,82'; 
662,622 


6,182,795 


753>8i2 
300,549 
681,474 
711.723 

377,554 
455,085 

473.-947 
86,476 
559,478 
497,004 
417,907 
408,501 
1 14,805 


Average  Size  of  each  Holding. 


1885. 


Acres. 
59-2 
83-6 
91-9 
79-9 
653 
66-2 
66-5 
57-8 
81-5 


69-6 


12,504 
8,391 
7.187 

11,572 
7,558 
5,248 

18,193 
5,646 

18,574 

14,114 


108,987 


5,968 

6,580 

14,547 

31,322 

7,970 

3,691. 

21,843 

1 1,290 

13,287 

14,179 

133,680 


5,838,315 


716,722 
403,213 
446,829 
659,297 

757,313 
243,836 
867.642 
491,208 

1,193,432 
583,460 


6,362,952 


714,518 
423,722 
854,803 
1,212,746 
579,426 
250,4X2 
810,417 
541,172 
515,069 
605,1  22 

6,507.477 


68-7 
52-8 
76-2 
79-8 
92-7 
551 
57-5 
74-3 
808 
654 
90-8 
77-4 
410 

69-9 


1875. 


57-3 
48-1 
62-2 
56-9 
100-2 
46-5 
47-7 
87-0 
G4-3 
41-3 


58-4 


119-7 
644 
58-8 
38-7 
72-7 
67-8 
37-1 
37-9 
38-8 
42-6 

48-7 


Acres. 
61 

72 
88 
80 

63 
69 

56 

57 
78 


63 

5i 
71 

80 
87 
53 

';5 

6i 
74 
64 

91 

70 

38 


60 
47 

58 

S5 

95 
48 

47 
87 
58 


63 
55 
37 
69 
66 
34 
37 
3  7 
42 


1872. 


Acres. 
60 
72 
83 
71 
61 
66 
54 
56 
77 


64 
52 
74 
75 
83 
52 
53 
55 
75 
60 
85 
71 
39 


58 
49 
58 
56 
91 
47 
46 
86 
55 
37 


121 
62 
54 
37 
69 
62 
32 
38 
36 
41 


k2 
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Table  II. — Holdings  arranged  in  Classes  and  Divisions. 
(a)  Holdings  under  Fifty  Acres. 


[Mar. 


Divisions. 

Quarter  of  an  Acre, 
but  under  i  Acre. 

I  to  5  Acres. 

5  to  2 

0  Acres. 

20  to  50  Acres. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreai;e. 

Numljer. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

I.  E.  and  N. -Eastern.... 

II.  S.-E.  and  E.  Midland 

III.  W.  Midland  and  S.VV. 

iv.  Northern  and  N.-W. 

6,098 

2,898 
7,823 
4,250 

2,768 

1,503 
3,661 
2,056 

23,994 
20,944 

28,779 
29,512 

65,340 
57,722 
76,908 
86,556 

21,432 
21,371 
26,315 
40,167 

233,381 
238,106 

291,344 
456,832 

11,150 
11,720 
14,395 
23,881 

372,441 
388,704 

482,344 
798,881 

England 

21,069 
1,083 
1,360 

9  988 
530 
677 

103,229 
11,044 
21,463 

:86,526 
34,532 
68,619 

109,285 
17,389 
22,132 

1,219,663 

200,169 
236,995 

61,146 
12,326 
10,677 

2,042,370 
420,482 
361,675 

Wales  

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

23,512 

'1,195 

135,736 

389,677 

148,806 

1,656,827 

84,149 

2,824,527 

(b)  Holdings  hetiveen  Fifty  and  Five  Hundred  Acres. 


Divisions. 

50  to  100  Acres. 

ICO  to  300  Acres. 

300  to  500  Acres. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

I.  Eastern  and  North-Eastern . . 
II.  S. -Eastern  and  E.  Midland.. 

III.  W.  Midland  and  S. -Western 

IV.  Northern  and  N.- Western... 

8,231 

8,662 

11,563 

16,437 

601,178 
633,930 

853,592 
1,196,650 

12,561 
13,445 
16,349 
16,825 

2,269,290 

2,386,333 
2,838,400 
2,791,965 

3,555 
3,165 

2,700 
2,032 

1,360,120 

1,197,707 

1,012,01; 

758,882 

England 

44,893 

10,044 

9,778 

3,285,350 
735,671 
725,499 

59,180 

7,844 

12,549 

10,285,988 
1,233.374 
2,139,133 

11,452 

389 

2,034 

4,328,722 
143,623 
768,823 

Wales  

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

64,715 

4,746,520 

79,573 

13,658,495 

13,875 

5,241,168 

(c)  Holdings  of  over  Five  Hundred  Acres. 


Divisions. 

500  to  1,000  Acres. 

Above  1,000  .\cres. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

I.  Eastern  and  North-Eastern 

1,605 

1,109 

908 

509 

1,045,037 

725,404 
603,684 
323,669 

187 

156 

155 

67 

233,240 

208,906 

201,006 

91,986 

II.  South-Eastern  and  Enst  Midland.... 

III.  West  Midland  and  South-Western 

IV.  Northern  and  North- Western 

England 

4,131 

63 

632 

2,697,794 

39,793 

409,641 

565 

8 

90 

735,138 

10,373 

137,104 

Wales  

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

4,826 

3,147,228 

663 

882,615 
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TA-RLyAIL—UoIdinffs 

arranged  in  Classes  in 

Counties. 

(a)  Holdings  under  Fifty  Aeres. 

Counties. 

Quarter  of  an  Acre, 
but  under  i  Acre. 

I  to  5  Acres. 

5  to  20  Acres. 

Above 
20  to  50  Acres. 

^'unl^Jcr. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

I.  E.  and  N.-Eastern. 
Cambridge 

566 
452 
280 
222 
132 
244 
2,410 
1,152 
640 

270 
230 
166 
119 
70 

99 

1,006 

529 
279 

2,490 
2,333 
2,086 
1,275 
1,316 
926 
4,334 
7,219 
2,015 

6,709 
6,111 

5,573 
3,369 
3,616 

2,374 
10,986 
21,059 

5,563 

2,202 
1,:661 
1,715 

899 
1,012 

797 
3,410 
7,954 
1,782 

24,595 
17,962 
18,587 

9,949 
10,863 

8,636 
37,842 
85,678 
19,269 

1,056 

1,161 

1,214 

454 

437 

349 

2,028 

3,578 

873 

35,041 
40,596 
41,787 
15,269 
14,167 
11,605 
67,450 
117,288 

Suffolk     

Essex  

Herts  

Beds     

Hunts 

Norfolk    

Lincoln   

York,  East  Eidins 

29,238 

6,098 

2,768 

23,994 

65,340 

21,432 

233,381 

11,150 

372,441 

11.  S.-E.  and  E.  Mid. 
Kent    

292 
254 
323 
486 
126 
255 
137 

12 
252 
198 
215 
259 

89 

150 
132 

262 

67 

131 

72 

7 

125 

102 

I II 

132 

47 

2,384 
1,699 
2,093 
2,699 
1,113 
2.071 
1,752 

234 
1,564 
1,893 
1,174 
1,427 

841 

6,781 
4-657 
5,942 
7,015 
2,970 
5,885 
5, '42 
662 
4,281 

5,249 
3,050 

3,724 
2,364 

2,844 
1,549 
2,078 
2,197 

936 
2,562 
2,403 

304 
1,645 
1,982 

953 
1,008 

850 

31,595 
17,28; 
23,262 

23,909 
10,363 
28,051 
27,387 

3,628 
18,277 
22,205 
10,508 
12,079 

9,559 

1,723 

720 

1,324 

1,002 

509 

1,185 

1,407 

209 

973 

1,103 

542 

612 

411 

56,273 
23,621 
44-772 
32,972 
16,981 
38,425 
46,685 
7,03  I 
33,194 
36,750 
17,876 
20,643 
13,481 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Hants 

Berks  , 

Notts  

Leicester 

Eutland 

Northampton 

Warwick 

Oxford    

Bucks 

Middlesex  

2,898 

1,503 

20,944 

57,722 

21,371 

238,106 

11,720 

388,704 

III.  W.  Mid.  and  S.-W. 
Shropshire  

788 
614 
440 

1,254 
527 
343 

2,173 
397 
956 
331 

285 
224 
576 
248 
144 
1,007 
190 
459 
•73 

3,491 
2,596 
1,971 
3,659 
2,069 
1,086 
4.949 
1,533 
3,762 
3,663 

10,217 

6,944 
5,222 
9,056 
5,146 
3,063 

12,570 
3,994 
9,974 

10,722 

3,513 

2,044 
1,744 
2,404 
1,697 
1,398 
4,095 
1,297 
3,927 
4,130 

37,197 
22,101 
18,868 

27,131 

i8,8(;i 

16,277 
45,447 
14,180 

44-959 
46,333 

1,308 
1,047 

820 
1,258 

833 

925 
2,354 

651 
2,696 
2,503 

42,907 
35,133 
27,119 
41,467 
27,604 
3 1,050 

"Worcester   

Hereford 

Gloucester  

Wilts  

ifonmouth 

Somerset 

78,036 

22,261 

Dorset 

Devon  

92,274 
84.493 

Cornwall 

7,823 

3,661 

28,779 

76,908 

26,315 

291,344 

14,395 

482,344 

IV.  N.  and  N.-  Western. 
Northumberland    

1G2 
102 
336 

1,134 
164 
59 
405 
404 
322 

1,162 

81 

56 

17I 

573 

77 

26 

209 

200 

'73 
490 

966 
1,170 
3,010 
7,330 
1,315 

495 
3,025 
4,236 
3,205 
3,500 

3,145 

3,574 
10,773 
21,054 

3.744 

>>457 

10,744 

12,143 

9,577 
10,345 

1,413 
1,967 
3,761 

11, 01 8 
1,490 
792 
7,044 
4,103 
4,408 
4,141 

15,016 
22,138 
41,053 
126,910 
16,707 
9,421 
84-321 
45-459 
49-837 
45,990 

780 
932 
1,970 
5,488 
1,379 
819 
5,8.36 
2,193 
2,420 
2,00  1 

2'?, 796 

Durham  

30,859 

67,315 
178,808 
48,854 
29,291 
195,998 
73,564 
79.872 
68,524 

York,  North  Riding 

"iork,  West  Hiding    

Cumberland    

Westmoreland    

Lancashire 

Cheshire 

Derby  

4,250 

2,056 

29,512 

86,556 

40,167 

456,832 

23,881 

798,881 
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Table  III  Contd. — (b)  Holdings  between  Fifty  and  Five  Hundred  Acres. 


Coimliea. 


I.  E.  and  N.-Eastern. 

Cambridge  

Suffolk     

Essex  

Herts  

Beds    

Hunts 

Norfolk   

Lincoln    

York,  East  Riding 


II.  S.-E.  and  E.  Mid. 

Kent    

Surrey 

Sussex 

Hants  

Berks  

Notts    

Leicester 

Rutland  

Northampton 

Warwick 

Oxford 

Bucks  

Middlesex    


III.  W.  Mid.  and  S.-W. 

Shropshire  

Worcester  

Hereford     

Gloucester  

Wilts   

Monmouth  

Somerset 

Dorset 

Devon  

Cornwall 


iv.  Northern  and  N.-W. 

Northumberland     

Durham  

York,  North  Riding  

York,  West  Riding    

Cumberland    

AVestmoreland    

Lancashire  

Cheshire 

Derby  

fcjtalford   


50  to  100  Acres. 


Number.         Acreage. 


610 

1,278 

1,101 

366 

290 

225 

1,385 

2,205 

771 


8,231 


1,320 
528 

1,132 
732 
353 
793 
991 
145 
677 
781 
452 
497 
261 


8,662 


966 

768 

693 

950 

596 

728 

1,760 

502 

2,865 

1,735 


11,563 


526 
883 
1,875 
2,922 
1,672 
790 
3,197 
1,683 
1,479 
1,410 

16,437 


ic»  to  VXD  Acre 


Number.  Acreasre. 


43.507 
94.994 
81,853 
27.265 
21,078 
16,332 

100,2';'; 

15^.383 

57.5" 


601,178 


96,i';9 

38.824 
83.295 
54.267 
26,016 
56,800 
71,960 
10,549 
48.943 
57.175 
53,400 
37,287 
19,255 


633.930 


71,946 

56,585 
50,766 
69.852 
44,186 
53,258 
129,214 

37,131 
212,085 
128,569 


899 

1,872 

2,000 

729 

556 

448 

1,860 

2,740 

1,457 


12,561 


1,898 

751 
1,487 
1,100 

646 
1,107 
1,342 

195 
1,339 
1,323 

850 
1,110 

297 


13,445 


>53.592 


37,897 
61;, 124 

138,832 
212,844 
124,710 
57,830 
227,369 
123,095 
106,544 
102,405 

1,196,650 


1,946 
1,125 
1,219 

1,488 
1,109 

714 
2,408 

785 
3,944 
1,611 


16,349 


1,347 
1,359 
2,655 
2,969 
1,735 
641 
1,632 
1,590 
1,320 
1,577 

16,825 


164,079 
330,133 
363,178 
133.902 

104,975 
84,607 

335.929 
486,726 
265,761 


2,269,290 


325,326 
130,921 

251.328 

198.595 
122,243 
190,987 
234,089 

34.702 
246,792 
237.904 
157,875 
205,565 

';o,oo6 


300  to  500  Acres. 


Number.         Acreage. 


269 
409 
521 
254 
184 
147 
530 
840 
401 


3,555 


.386,333 


360,218 
199,924 
223.254 
262,214 
198,236 
1 16,664 
412,097 
140,207 
66;;, 770 
259,816 


2,838,400 


252,377 
231.932 
452,827 
489.327 
281,030 
104,617 
247,045 
251,624 

213.529 
267,657 

,791,965 


384 
135 
302 
402 
247 
218 
170 

50 
374 
271 
312 
258 

42 


3,165 


448 
166 
257 
310 
334 
43 
384 
259 
377 
122 


2,700 


527 

135 

277 

360 

167 

64 

88 

70 

115 

229 

2,032 


103,771 

154,590 

198,609 

96,852 

69,644 

56,526 

203,136 

321,492 

155,500 


1 ,360,120 


146,522 
49,848 
116,222 

156,022 

94,013 

81,615 

62,681 

19.640 

138,516 

100,844 

1 18,910 

97,386 

i<;,488 


1,197,707 


166,045 
61,979 

95,074 
118,714 
128,524 

15,763 
142,587 
101,458 
137,028 

44,841 


1,012,013 


200,327 

49,603 

102,740 

133,537 
62,572 
23,689 
33,607 
25,994 
42,018 
84.795 

758,882 
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Table  III  Contd. — (c)  Holdings  of  over  Five  Hundred  Acres. 


500  to  1,000  Acres. 

Above  1,000  Acres. 

Counties. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

I.  Eastern  and  North-Eastern. 
Cambridge    

135 

174 

160 

75 

50 

47 

380 

414 

170 

89,301 

115,089 

103,457 

47,749 

31,220 

30,525 

252,603 

266,330 

108,763 

16 

17 

19 

6 

4 

64 
43 
18 

20,378 

Suffolk  

Essex 

22,314 

22,758 

7,366 

Herts     

Beds  

Hunts    

4,410 

Norfolk 

81,916 

53,360 
20,738 

Lincoln 

York,  East  Riding  

. 

1,605 

1,045,037 

187 

233,240 

II.  S.-Eastn.  and  E.  Midland. 
Kent 

111 

47 

172 

254 

125 

68 

38 

12 

90 

50 

94 

41 

7 

71,771 

30,618 

118,732 

170,368 

83,516 

41,070 

24,386 

7,780 

56,852 

31,181 

59,763 

24,762 

4,605 

14 

4 

31 

52 

16 

6 

1 

2 

9 

3 

13 

5 

19,235 
4,645 
37,756 
68,313 
21,385 

Surrey    

Hants    

Notts 

Rutland 

1,545 

2,477 

12,498 

Warwick   

s,594 
16,414 
6,923    - 

Bucks     

1,109 

725,404 

156 

208,906 

III.  W.  Blidland  and  S.-W. 
Shropshire     

43 

29 

43 

177 

287 

10 

66 

196 

46 

11 

26,707 

17,969 

26,302 

115,126 

196,813 

6,197 

39,766 

158,775 

29,785 

6,244 

1 
2 

12 

106 

1 

4 

26 
1 
2 

Worcester 

1,130 

Hereford   

2,293 

Gloucester     

15,161 

137,705 

Wilts 

Monmouth    

Somerset   

6,918 

Dorset   

Devon    

1,098 
2,269 

Cornwall   

908 

603,684 

155 

201,006 

Northumberland 

213 
30 
58 
66 
39 
31 
15 
8 
17 
32 

138,079 
18,238 
34,986 
43,770 
23,816 
20,295 
8,902 
4,718 
12,105 
18,760 

34 
2 
5 
5 
9 
3 
1 
3 
1 
4 

41,800 
2,198 
6,106 

5,923 
17,916 

3,856 

York,  North  Riding    

Cumberland 

Lancashire    

Cheshire    

4,395 

Derby    .\... 

Stallord 

1,414 
6,156 

509 

323,669 

67 

91,986 
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Table  TV.  — Cattle  in  English  Counties  at  Tico  Periods.^  1872  and  1885. 


Counties. 

Cuttle  to  every 
loo  Acres. 

Counties. 

Cnttle  to  every 
100  Acres. 

1872. 

1885. 

1872. 

1885. 

I.  Sa.itii.  and  N.Sasierii. 
Cambridge    

8-9 

8-9 

8-7 

8-2 

11-4 

11-5 

10-6 

13-4 

11-9 

9-6 
13-3 
14-3 
80 
8-6 
15-6 
26-9 
18-5 
19-1 
17-4 
11-4 
151 
19-6 

10-4 
8-9 
10-3 
in 
14-4 

i4'3 

I5'3 
i3"3 

102 
16-5 
i6-6 
ii'f 

I2'I 

19"3 
3 1 '5 

23"0 

23-2 

22-8 

i4'3 

i8-8 
21-4 

III.  West  Midland  and 

South-Western. 

Shropshire    

18-8 
130 
161 
lC-8 
11-4 
17-3 
23-7 
150 
18-3 
26-5 

14-2 
14-4 
18-6 
20-1 
23-4 
2G0 
30-6 
30-4 
24-5 
22-4 

Suffolk  

22"7 

Essex 

Worcester 

Hereford  

i7"9 

2--5 

19-7 

i4'3 

20'7 

Herts         

Beds  

Gloucester    

Hunts    

Wilts 

Norfolk 

Monmouth    

Lincoln 

Somerset    

27-3 

i8'i^ 

York,  E  E 

Dorset   

Devon    

2  1'2 

II.   S.-E.  and  E.  Midland. 

Cornwall   

30-7 

Kent 

Surrey   

IV.  Northern  and  North- 
western. 
Northumberland 

Sussex   

Hants    

1  S'O 

Berks 

Dm'ham    

York,  N.R 

i6"4 

Notts 

Leicester   

York,  W.E, 

22-6 

Cumberland 

24-1 
26-2 

Northampton    

Westmorland    

Lancashire     

29-4 
31-6 
31-6 

^5"9 

Oxford  

Cheshire    

Derby    

Stafford 

Middlesex 

Table  V.- 


-Live  Stock  in  1885,  in  Ttvo  Cotmties,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorksldre  and 
Essex,  compared  in  Grotips  of  Holdings. 


Holdings. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Cultivated 
.Acreage. 

Horses  per 
100  .-icres. 

Cattle  per 
100  Acres. 

Sheep  per 
100  Acres. 

West  Riding. 

Acres. 

1  to        5  acres 

1,406 

6,1  n 

4,527 

6,877 

21,054 

6-6 

29-0 

21-5 

5    ..      20     „ 

5,746 

42-938 

21,398 

17,693 

126,910 

4' 5 

33  0 

16-9 

20   „       c,o     „ 

8,247 

t;  1,008 

61,756 

13.852 

178,.S08 

4-6 

28-5 

34"5 

j^o   „     100     ,, 

9,088 

49,698 

111,109 

10,249 

212,S44 

4"  3 

23-3 

52*2 

100   ,,     300     „ 

20,301 

92,828 

298,775 

I  8,2  2', 

489,327 

4-2 

18-9 

6i'o 

300   „    500     „ 

5,064 

23.129 

97,495 

4,638 

133,537 

3'7 

17-3 

73-0 

500   „  1,000     ,, 

1,218 

6,490 

32,228 

1,050 

43,770 

2-8 

14-7 

73-6 

Above  1,000  acres 

153 

871 

2,953 

248 

5,923 

2-6 

14-5 

49-8 

51,223 

237-075 

630,241 

72,830 

L212,173 

4' 2 

19-5 

5 '"9 

Essex. 

I  to        5  acres 

442 

770 

894 

4,176 

5,573 

7'9 

13-8 

i6"o 

5    >.      20     „ 

975 

2,731 

1,701 

6,172 

18,587 

';'2 

14-6 

9'^ 

20   „       «;o     „ 

2,335 

4.718 

5,753 

8,346 

41,787 

5-6 

11-3 

13-8 

50   „     100     „ 

4,593 

8,823 

17,016 

13, 6*^2 

81,853 

^•6 

10-8 

20-8 

100   „    300     „ 

18,247 

36,279 

130,168 

4o,oc;8 

363,178 

5"'^ 

100 

35-8 

300   „    500     ,, 

.s,s2(; 

20,684 

109,172 

18,018 

198,609 

4'4 

10-4 

.H"9 

1^00   „  1,000     ,, 

4,325 

10,325 

60,668 

7.408 

103,457 

4'2 

100 

58-6 

Above  1  ,coo  acres 

1,075 

1,822 

15,404 

1,478 

22,758 

4"7 

8-0 

67-7 

10,818 

86,152 

340,776 

99,308 

835,802 

4-8 

10-3 

40-8 
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Table  VI. — Allotments  of  all  Classes  in  England,  other  than  Railway 
Allotments,  arranged  m  Covnties. 


Counties. 


I.  JSasfern  and  North-Uastern. 

Cambridge 

Suffolk 

Essex  

Herts  

Beds    

Hunts 

Norfolk  

Lincolu    

York,  East  Riding 


II.   S. -Eastern  and E.  Midland. 
Kent    


Surrey     , 

Sussex 

Hants 

Berks   

Notts   

Leicester 

Rutland  

Northampton . 

Warwick 

Oxford    

Bucks  

Middlesex   


III.  W.Midland  and  S. -Western. 

Shropshire  - 

Worcester   , 

Hereford 

Gloucester  .' 

Wilts  

Monmouth 

Somerset 

Dorset 

Devon 

Cornwall 


IT.  Nortliern  and  N.-  Western. 

Northumberland    

Durham  

York,  Nortli  Riding 

York,  West  Riding    

Cumberland    

Westmoreland    

Lancasliire 

Cheshire 

Derby 

Stafford  .'Z. 


Detached 


018 
012 

582 
445 
346 
857 
101 
707 
600 


98,668 


Attaclied 


5,266 
9,920 
5,801 
2,643 
2,516 
1,104 

i5>294 
[5,251 

5,195 


63,59c 


,932 
329 
120 
446 
536 
637 
064 
958 
627 
360 
706 
081 
851 


138,647 


2,570 
8,180 
2,229 

12,415 

22,071 
929 

15,535 
9,601 

11,030 
3,988 


88,548 


5,391 
4,703 
8,571 
12,083 
1,089 
405 
4,334 
3,536 
7,816 
7,258 

55,186 


5'5i9 
43613 
8,134 
9,545 
4,708 
5,209 
2,439 
563 
4o97 
4,302 
2,512 

3,435 
492 


Potato 
Plots. 


2,802 
3,391 
2,216 

458 
1,313 

169 
3,051 
3,945 
1,799 


19,144 


Cow  Runs. 


General.  Definite 


18 

3 
12 

32 

3 

132 

478 
33  3 


]  ,099 


<<,8 


11,61 1 
6,722 
6,346 
9,420 
9,651 
1,931 
9,569 
5,340 
7,846 

3,245 
71,681 


2,838 
2, '1 76 
3,778 
5,796 
1,668 
420 

4,985 
6,289 

4,053 
6,774 

39,117 


1,666 

150 

1,025 

4,499 

2,020 

694 

1,672 

124 

2,691 

1,061 

1,061 

1,810 

66 


18,569 


2,015 
70-i 
2,002 
3,697 
4,293 
814 
3,997 
4,095 
6,083 
2,930 


30,660 


3,165 
693 

2,473 

1,577 
563 
123 
586 
632 
736 

1,124 


36 

4 
13 
55 

5 

28 

123 

1 
48 

9 

26 


2 

112 

2 

25 

53 

3 

21 

185 

142 


54.3 


30 
2 
22 
79 
61 
24 
154 

75 
40 


47 
5 
40 
16 
17 
27 

117 
30 

'35 
85 


519 


880 

91 

407 

253 

202 

1 1 

48 

203 

56 
18 


11,672  2,169 


Total. 


20,176 

29-453 
20,604 


7,136 
28,599 
33,566 
13,669 


183,046 


14,183 

8,098 

14,314 
23,624 

15,330 
21,592 
23,452 

2,646 
27,838 
23,772 
18,279- 
18,460 

2,409 


565  213,997 


44 

6 

128 

128 

17 

19 
120 

44 
152 
152 


810 


46 

63 

732 

131 

12 

10 

37 

201 

111 

10 

1,359 


16,317 
15,617 
10,745 
25,676 
36,049 
3.720 
29,338 
19,1 10 
25,246 
10,400 


192, 2li 


1  2,320 

8,126 

15,961 

19,840 

3,534 

969 

9,990 

io,86i 

12,772 
15,190 

109,563 
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FEANCE, 
Table  VII. — Departments  having  the  Largest  Average  Sized  Holdings. 


Depai-tnients. 

Average  Size 

of 

Holdings,  1873. 

Average  Yield 

per 

Hectare  of  Wheat. 

Cattle,  per 
Square  Kilometre. 

Indre  et  Loire    

Hectares. 
121 

121 

125 

12-5 

12-6 

130 

13-2 

13-3 

13-4 

11-2 

150 

160 

161 

17-7 

17-8 

Hectolilres. 
i6"o 

22-7 

15-5 

^o-o 

25-9 

17-6 
14-9 

17-0 
i6"o 

1 5 '4 

14-2 

19-3 
23-5 
14-9 

No. 

1773 

lioire  Inferieure 

44-49 

Seine  et  Marne  

1581 

Vienne 

13-67 

Landes 

965 

Oise 

1860 

Marne 

14-90 

Vendee    

5911 

AUier  

28-61 

Sevres  (Deux)     

28-57 

Cote  d'Or    

16-37 

Indre    

17-79 

Sonime 

21-33 

Aisne    

16-64 

Cher     

1816 

Table  VTII. — Departments  having  the  Smallest  Average 

Sized  Holdings. 

Departments. 

Average  Size 

of 
Holding,  1873. 

Average  Yield 

per 

Hectare  of  Wheat. 

Cattle,  per 

Square  Kilometre, 

18G2. 

Hectares. 

Hectolitres. 

No. 

Alpes  Maritimes     

3-1 

7-3 

4-48 

Gard    

3-5 

ii'5 
I  rz 

1-08 

Savoie 

3-5 

24-41 

„       (Haute)  

3-7 

15-0 
8-0 

10-9 
8-0 

30-48 

Ardeche  

38 
39 

13-57 

Vauciuse 

0-34 

Var  

41 

0-58 

Kli6ne 

4-6 

'5"7 
20-0 

30-25 

Gironde  

4-9 

13-63 

Pyrenees  (Hautes) 

5-1 

i5'o 

33  05 

„         (Basses) 

5-5 

14-0 

26-50 

Tarn  et  Garonne    

56 

12-7 

21-53 

5-8 

14-0 
n-8 

3406 

Avejron  

5-9 

14-93 

Isoro     

5-9 

15-2 

21-20 
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GEEMANY. 


Table  IX (a). — Agricultural  Holdings  of  the  German  Empire  Classijied 
according  to  Size. 


Number  Cultivated. 

Total 

Holdings  in  Groups. 

Number  of 

As  to  more 

As  to  more 

Wholly 

I'y 

Holdings. 

By  Owners. 

tlicin  Half 

by 

OHiiers. 

than  Half 

by 
Tenants. 

Tenants. 

XJnder  2  ares    

66,143 

38,797 
94,165 

1,118 

893 
2,830 

25,335 

2  ares  to          5  ares 

195,298 

7,428 

90,875 

5       „             -0     „ 

656,193 

312,155 

57,112 

18,920 

268,006 

20       ,,               1  hectare 

1,405,682 

706,144 

232,992 

it;8,782 

307,764 

1  hectare  to       2      ,, 

738,515 

381,467 

103,336 

181,742 

71,970 

2         „            5      „ 

981,407 

541,800 

92,719 

311,904 

34,984 

5         „           10      >, 

554,174 

354,230 

30,505 

•59,937 

9,502 

10        ,,           20      „ 

372,431 

281,080 

12,425 

72,605 

6,321 

20         ,,           50      ,, 

239,887 

196,176 

5,990 

31,417 

6,304 

c,0           „            100        „ 

41,623 

31,628 

1,839 

5-254 

2,902 

100         „          200       „ 

11,033 

7,002 

767 

1,276 

1,988 

zoo         ,,         500       „ 

9,814 

6,169 

506 

777 

2,362 

i^oo         „       1,000       „ 

3,629 

2,2«2 

182 

390 

775 

ijOco         „  and  above 

515 

350 

38 

78 

49 

German  Empu'e  

5,276,344 

2,953,445 

546,957 

946,805 

829,137 

Table  IX  (b). — Percentage  of  Holdings  in  each  Class. 


Total. 

Cultivated. 

Holdings  in  Groups. 

Wholly 

As  to  more 

As  to  more 

WlioUy 

bv 

than  Half  by 

than  Half  by 

by 

Owners. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Tenants. 

Under  2  ares 

1-3 
3-7 

58-7 
48-2 

1-7 
3-8 

i'3 
i'5 

38-3 

2  ares  to       5  ares 

46-5 

5         »        20    „ 

12-4 

47-6 

8-7 

2'9 

40-8 

20         „           1  hectare 

26-6 

50-2 

16-6 

11  "3 

21-9 

I  hectare  to  2     ,, 

140 

5i'7 

140 

24-6 

9-7 

2         „          5     >. 

186 

55'2 

9-4 

31-8 

3-6 

5        „        10     „ 

10-5 

63'9 

5-5 

28-9 

1-7 

10         „        20     „ 

71 

75'5 

3-3 

i9'5 

1-7 

20         „         <;o     „ 

45 

8r8 

2-5 

i3"i 

2-6 

50         „      100     ,, 

0-8 

76'o 

4-4 

12-6 

70 

100         „      200     ,, 

02 

63-5 

6-9 

11-6 

180 

200            ,,         i^CO       ,, 

0-2 

62-9 

51 

7-9 

241 

<;oo         ,,    I, COO     ,, 

01 

62'9 

50 

10-7 

21-4 

1,000         „  and  above  .... 

00 

68-0 

7-4 

i5"i 

9-5 

Total 

100  0 

56'o 

10-4 

i7"9 

15-7 
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Table  IX (c). — A)'ea  of  Holdings  in  each  Class, 


Average 

Size  of 

3f  which 

Holding. 

Total  Area 

Cultivated  .\rea, 

Holdings  in  Groups. 

According 

According 

in 

i.e.,  Arable  Land, 

to 

to 

each  Class. 

Garden  Land, 

Woodland. 

Other 

Cultivated 

Total 

Cultivated 

Land. 

Area. 

Area. 

Pastures,  Orchards, 
and  Vineyards. 

liect. 

liect. 

liect. 

liect. 

hect. 

hect. 

Under  z  ares    

001 

0-03 
0-05 

1,960 

6=^8 

453 

849 
3.104 

z  ares  to             <  ares 

003 

10,526 

5>9"94 

1,428 

5          ,)                      20       ,, 

Oil 

0-14 

93,504 

72,860 

8,301 

12,343 

20       „                 I  hectare 

0-50 

o-c;8 

817,216 

698,446 

51,721 

67,049 

1  hectare  to       z       „ 

1-4 

1-7 

1,236,152 

1,047,980 

88,501 

99,671 

2             , 

5       .. 

3-3 

3"9 

3,832,902 

3.190.203 

322,410 

320,289 

•^             , 

)                     lO          )> 

71 

8-6 

4,780,980 

3,906,947 

492,207 

381,826 

10             , 

,                   20          ,, 

141 

18-0 

6,711,037 

.';,2'^i,4'^i 

860,414 

599,172 

20             , 

,                '^o        ,, 

29-9 

37-9 

9,080,515 

7,176,129 

1,020,633 

883,783 

£;o        , 

,                ICO          ,, 

65-6 

8o-i 

3,334,918 

2,732,041 

326,606 

276,271 

lOO            , 

,                 200          ,, 

137-9 

I74'7 

1,927,090 

1,521,191 

265,978 

139.921 

200             , 

,           <;oo       ,, 

3220 

420-5 

4,126,325 

3,ii;9,9oo 

673,730 

292,^95 

"^OO              , 

,            1,000          ,, 

660-5 

882-0 

3,200,642 

2,397,071 

590,149 

213,422 

1,3750 

1,9901 

1,024,884 

708,101 

249,444 

67,339 

6-0 

7-6 

40,178,681 

31,868,972 

4,951,975 

3,?57,734 

Table  IX  (d). — Percentage  of  Areas. 


In  each  Class, 

Land  Held 

Holdings  in  Groups. 

according  to 

Cultivated. 

Woodland. 

Other  Land. 

by 

Size. 

Tenants. 

000 

33-6 

56-9 

231 

43-3 
29'5 

20-8 

2  ares  to             5  ares 

002 

13-6 

32-2 

5       „              20     „ 

0-2 

77-9 

8-9 

ir2 

40-4 

20       ,,                  I  hect 

are            2-2 

85-5 

6-3 

8-2 

32-7 

I  hectare  to       2       , 

33 

84-8 

7-1 

8-1 

23-4 

2         „               5       , 

]0-0 

83-2 

8-4 

8-4 

14-6 

5        ,.            10      , 

12-3 

81-7 

10-3 

8-0 

9-2 

10        ,,            20      , 

16-5 

78-3 

12  8 

8-9 

5-9 

20        ,,            50      , 

22-5 

79-0 

11-3 

9"7 

5-5 

50        ,,           100      , 

8-6 

81-9 

9-8 

8-3 

11-4 

100        ,,          200      , 

4-8 

78-9 

13-8 

7-3 

22  7 

200         ,,           <^oo       , 

9-9 

76-6 

16-3 

7"i 

25-1 

"^oo         ,,         1,000       , 

7-5 

74'9 

18-4 

6-7 

21-6 

2-2 

6yi 

24-3 

6-6 

13-3 

100-0 

79"3 

12-3 

8-4 

12-9 
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Table  X(a). — Number  of  Eoldings  in  Belgium  at  Three  Periods. 


lloliliii^'S  in  Groups. 

1846. 

18G6. 

1880. 

Inrrcase 

or  Dfcrease, 

186C-80. 

50  ares  aucl  under    

247,551 

70,413 

82,550 

42,355 

24,329 

16,699 

42,737 

26,585 

9,056 

3,881 

2,061 

4,333 

312,290 
108,094 

107,531 

55, yo  I 

32,987 

23,165 

51,650 

30,996 

9,967 

3,982 

2,117 

5,527 

472,471 

121,905 

116,187 

56,140 

32,323 

21,408 

48,390 

25,983 

7,749 

3,023 

1,414 

3,403 

+ 160,184 
+     13,811 
+       8,656 

+         439 

-  664 

—  i,7«;7 

51     „     to  1  hectare    

1  hectare  to  2  hectares 

2         „           3 

3         ,,           4         „       

4         „           5         „       

5        „         10        „       

-  3,260 

-  5,013 

-  2,2l8 

10         „         20         „       

20         „         30         „       

30         „         40         „       

-  959 
703 

-  2,124 

40         „         50         „       

50         „  and  above      

Total 

572,550 

744,007 

910,396 

+  183,087 
-    16,698 

Table  X(b). — Belgian  Holdings  Cultivated  by  0 

ivners  and  Tenants. 

Owners. 

Tenants. 

Holdings  in  Groups. 

Wholly. 

More 
than  Half. 

Wholly. 

More 
than  Half. 

50  ares  and  under    

51  ,,     to  1  hectare    

129,259 

26,159 

22,361 

10,473 

6,176 

4,229 

9,612 

5,609 

1,574 

619 

250 

799 

12,251 

11,607 
16,507 
10,011 

6,175 

4,228 

9,694 

4-398 

924 

271 

122 
216 

289,251 

52,073 

39,988 

17,708 

10,074 

6,321 

14,317 

8,897 

3,273 

1,299 

653 

1,674 

41,710 
32,066 
37,351 
17,948 
9,898 
6,630 

1  hectare  to  2  hectares 

2  „           3         „       

3         „           4         „       

4         „           5         „       

5         „         10         „       

14,767 
7,079 
1,978 

10         „         20         „       

20         „         30         „       

30         „         40         „       

834 

40         „         50         „       

389 

50         „  and  above      

714 

217,120 

76,404 

445,528 

471,34+ 
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Table  XT. — Area  and  Number  of  Belgian  Holdings  in  Provinces,  their 
Occupation  by  Otoners  or  Tenants,  and  the  Proportion  of  Agricultural 
Workers. 


Surface. 


Anvers  

Brabant , 

Flandre  Occidentale 
Flandre  Orientale    . 

Hdinaut     

Liege 

Lirabourg  

Luxembourg     

Namur  

Total 


Hectares. 
283,180 

328,290 

323,481 

300,020 

372,166 

289,486 

241,230 

441,836 

366,026 


1880. 


Number 
of  Holdings. 


Extent 
of  Huldii.o 


2,945,715 


64,655 
t26,5z6 
117,754 
'39>3ii 
189,547 

89.977 
51.94= 
56,281 

74.393 


Hectares. 
156,515 

271,248 

281,641 

251,879 

293,241 

188,672 

134,151 

178,222 

228,001 


Percentage 
Occupied  by 


41 
=  9 
16 
26 

35 
39 
58 
65 
38 


910,396  1,983,570 


36 


59 
71 

84 
74 
65 
61 
42 
35 
62 


64 


Provinces. 

Proportion  of  Agricultural  WorI<er3 
to  100  Hectares  Arable  Land. 

Proportion  of 

Women  so  Engaged 

to 

each  100  Men. 

Of  tlie 
Family. 

Hired. 

Total. 

In  1846. 

In  1880. 

Aiivers  

63 
62 
49 
80 
38 
34 
51 
43 
25 

13 

I  1 
15 
17 

8 
8 

I I 

5 
6 

76 

73 

74 
97 
46 
42 
62 
48 
31 

84 

78 
56 
57 
57 
69 
61 
71 
57 

82 

Brabant 

85 

Flandre  Occidentale    .... 

Flandre  Orientale    

Hainaut 

68 
71 
82 

94 

78 

89 

Namur  

79 

Total 

49 

11 

60 

^5 

79 
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Discussion  on  Major  Ckaigie's  Paper, 

Before  the  paper  was  read — 

The  Chairman,  Lionel  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  M.P.,  said  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  announce,  and  the  Society  was  greatly  indebted  for  the 
announcement  to  his  friend  Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  that  the  Society 
was  now  a  chai'tered  society,  and  they  were  entitled  to  call  them- 
selves the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  sure 
the  members  would  be  gratified  at  this  announcement  he  was 
empowered  to  make,  that  they  had  now  become  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  and  were  entitled  to  put  that  heading  to  all 
their  public  acts. 

(The  Paper  was  then  read.) 

Mr.  S.  B.  L.  Druce  said  that  they  owed  a  very  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Major  Craigie,  for  the  very  elaborate  and  detailed 
statistics  that  he  had  placed  before  them  on  this  very  intricate 
subject.  He  had  himself  at  different  times  devoted  some  attention 
to  the  subject  of  large  and  small  holdings  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  author  had  arrived  were  so  entirely  in 
unison  with  his  own,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  ta 
criticise  the  paper.  In  these  days,  when  there  was  so  much  talk 
of  the  value  of  small  ownerships,  and  small  farms,  and  so  much 
said  on  so  many  platforms  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture in  England  was  entirely  that  of  large  farms,  especial  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  the  fact,  which  the  author  had  brought  out  so 
clearly,  that  the  average  size  of  a  holding  in  England  was  60  acres. 
When  he  (the  speaker)  first  studied  this  subject  some  few  years 
ago,  upon  the  statistics  available  before  the  1886  returns,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  average  at  that  time  was  57  acres,  and 
he  was  even  more  astonished  now  to  find,  considering  the  bad 
times,  from  which  all  who  were  connected  with  agriculture  had 
suffered  during  the  last  ten  years,  that,  as  the  author  had 
demonstrated,  the  tendency  of  English  farms  during  that  period 
had  been  to  increase  in  size  rather  than  to  diminish.  That  was,  he 
thought,  quite  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  land 
agents,  farmers,  and  other  persons,  who  were  doubtless,  in  a 
general  way,  well  ver.sed  in  rural  affairs,  but  who  had  not  studied 
them  from  a  statistical  point  of  view.  Here  came  out  the  great 
value  of  a  statistical  society,  because  it  corrected  those  ideas 
which  otherwise  became  pi^cvalent  and  took  hold  of  the  public 
mind.  They  had  of  late  years  heard  a  great  deal  about  allotments, 
and  there  had  been,  he  thought,  much  confusion  between  small 
farms  or  ownerships,  and  allotments  properly  so  called.  By  an 
"allotment"  he  understood  a  small  piece  of  land  which  could  be 
cultivated  by  a  labourer  or  other  person  in  his  spare  hours,  and 
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wtiicli  was  in  fact,  iu  most  instances,  hai'dly  more  than  a  garden. 
He  had  stated  in  his  report  to  the  Royal  Commission,  with 
reference  to  the  fifteen  counties  entrusted  to  him  to  report  upon, 
not  the  actual  number  of  allotments  in  those  counties,  but  the  fact 
whether  allotments  were  general,  few,  or  otherwise ;  and  those 
statements  very  much  tallied  with  the  results  which  appeared  in 
the  last  allotment  returns  to  which  the  author  alluded.  Allotments 
were  more  numerous  in  the  midland,  or  rather  in  the  eastern  mid- 
land counties ;  but  that  fact  appeared  to  him  to  arise  not  so  much 
from  the  geographical  position  of  those  counties,  as  from  the  fact 
that  the  agriculture  in  them  was  strictly  arable,  and  not  pasture. 
Where  the  land  was  mainly  arable,  there  they  would  find  allot- 
ments predominate ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  not  much 
arable  land,  but  grass,  and  hills,  they  would  find  very  few  allot- 
ments. That  seemed  to  be  the  reason  of  the  greater  or  less  number 
of  allotments,  and  he  was  inclined  to  put  it  on  that  ground  rather 
than  upon  the  groiind  of  the  difference  in  agricultural  wages,  as 
Major  Craigie  appeared  to  have  done.  Looking  through  the 
ten  counties  respectively  tabulated  by  Major  Craigie,  his  (the 
speaker's)  theory  of  the  arable  land  and  pasture  would,  he  ventui'ed 
to  think,  hold  quite  as  strongly  and  as  well  as  that  advanced  by 
the  author.  For  instance,  in  Bedfordshire,  which  was  almost 
entirely  an  arable  county,  they  found  the  greatest  number  of 
allotments.  Warwickshire,  Wiltshire,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Berkshire, 
and  Cambridgeshii-e  were  all  arable  counties,  and  in  them  allot- 
ments predominated.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Monmouthshire,  Cornwall,  and  other  counties,  all  of 
which  were  pasture  or  grass  counties,  they  found  but  few  allot- 
ments. As  the  I'ates  of  wages  given  by  the  author  in  this  table 
were  his  (Mr.  Druce's),  worked  out  from  the  reports  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  he  wished  to  state  that  they  were  all  of  them  money 
wages  and  nothing  else.  They  did  not  by  any  means  represent  all 
that  the  agricultural  labourer  received  for  his  labour.  On  the 
contrary,  he  usually  received  other  remuneration  in  addition.  For 
example,  the  allotments  themselves  were,  in  many  instances,  given 
to  the  labourers  free,  as  appeared  from  the  allotment  returns, 
in  which  the  number  of  allotments  held  without  payment  of  any 
rent  appears  to  be  very  considerable.  Many  other  allotments  also 
were  let  at  very  moderate  rents.  Other  labourei's  had  cottages  at 
moderate  rents,  and  in  some  instances  free.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  old  system  of  the  labourers  boarding  with  the  bailiff 
or  head  man  on  the  farm  still  prevailed,  and  in  such  cases  the 
labourers  were  allowed  (somewhat  after  the  Swedish  fashion 
mentioned  by  Major  Craigie)  certain  quantities  of  either  corn, 
potatoes,  or  bacon,  payment  in  kind  in  fact,  in  addition  to  actual 
money  wages.  He  wished  to  point  that  out  for  fear  that  the  idea 
should  go  forth  that  those  figures  represented  the  whole  of  the 
remuneration  which  the  agricultural  labourer  received.  With 
reference  to  the  class  of  men  who  succeeded  as  peasant  proprietors, 
or  small  farmers,  he  thought  the  author  had  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  said  they  must  not  only  be  suitable  men, 
but  that  those  men  must  also  have  suitable  wives.     It  was  really 
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the  suitable  wife  that  made  the  peasant  proprietor  or  small  farmer 
the  successful  man.  If  she  was  able  and  willing  to  work,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  man  would  succeed ;  if  she  was  not,  then  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  man  would  fail. 

Lord  Onslow  said  he  had  read  the  paper  with  great  interest. 
The  remarks  which  the  author  had  made  as  to  the  sizes  of  the  hold- 
ings in  various  counties  in  England  were  entirely  borne  out  by  the 
facts  which  had  come  under  his  own  notice.  He  observed  with  very 
great  pleasure  that  the  author  fjgreed  with  him  in  the  belief  that 
the  system  of  allotments  existed  in  the  midland  counties  already 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  there  was  very  little  demand  for  more 
He  quite  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  both  from  the  author  and 
Mr.  Druce  that  the  low  price  of  agricultural  produce  generally 
had  caused  a  very  large  number  of  the  small  holdings  and  allot- 
ments which  were  under  cultivation  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Druce 
was  acting  upon  the  Agricultural  Commission  and  when  the 
statistics  from  which  Major  Craigie  drew  his  inferences  were  com- 
piled, to  be  thrown  back  into  the  hands  of  the  owners.  He  was 
satisfied  from  what  had  reached  him  from  a  great  many  sources, 
that  so  far  from  there  being  any  lack  of  disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  owned  land  to  let  it  in  allotments,  or  even  in  small  hold- 
ings, the  landlords  were  most  anxious  to  have  upon  their  estates 
holdings  of  every  size  and  class.  It  was  a  well  known  fact  that 
landlords  at  the  present  moment  had  upon  their  hands  a  very  large 
acreage  of  land  which  they  would  only  be  too  pleased  to  get  rid  of 
either  in  large  or  small  holdings.  One  point  which  had  not  been' 
very  clearly  brought  out  in  the  paper  was  as  to  the  difference 
between  small  holdings  of  pasture  and  small  holdings  of  arable 
land.  He  should  like  to  have  seen  a  table  showing  how  far  the 
small  holdings  to  which  he  had  alluded  were  cultivated  and  arable, 
and  how  far  they  remained  as  pasture.  He  believed  there  was  room, 
certainly  in  those  districts  of  England  in  which  dairy  farming  was 
extensively  practised,  for  a  considerable  increase  of  small  holdings. 
It  was  an  acknowledged  fact  that  in  England,  of  all  countries,  the 
labourer  and  the  artisan  derived  less  advantages  from  the  milk  of 
cows  than  was  the  case  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  He  hoped 
that  if  there  was  to  be  any  advance  in  the  direction  of  cutting  up 
land  in  small  holdings,  it  would  be  in  the  way  of  providing  small 
holdings  of  pasture  and  not  small  holdings  of  arable,  in  order  that 
the  children  of  the  artisan  and  labourer  might  have  that  which  was 
most  essential  for  their  proper  nourishment — a  good  and  proper 
supply  of  milk.  One  point  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  viz.,  that 
it  was  not  every  man,  nor  indeed  every  woman,  who  was  capable 
of  managing  a  small  dairy  holding,  but  in  those  counties  in  which 
dairying  was  an  art,  and  where  it  was  thoroughly  and  carefully 
practised,  he  felt  certain  that  there  would  be  room,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  for  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  system  which  had  been  broadly,  and  perhaps  rather  unwisely, 
called  the  cow  and  the  three  aci-es. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  after  remarking  on  the  opportuneness  of  the 
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paper,  said  that  he  believed  that  the  number  of  small  holdings 
or  allotments  were  still  understated  bj  the  Government  returns. 
One  class  of  holdings  he  believed  had  not  been  fully  taken  into 
account,  viz.,  the  j^otato  grounds  which  farmers  gave  to  their 
labourers.  On  one  of  his  farms  in  Devonshire,  employing  about 
sixteen  men.  at  least  twelve  of  the  men  had  land  given  them  for 
growing  potatoes — all  his  neighbours  did  the  same — the  horse 
labour  being  done  by  the  farmer,  and  the  labourer  simply  pro- 
viding seed  potatoes  and  manure.  That  was  one  of  the  most 
advantageous  modes  in  which  allotments  could  be  given  to  a 
labourer,  because  he  received  all  the  advantage  of  the  produce 
without  having  to  do  so  much  of  the  work.  He  did  not  think 
these  sort  of  holdings  had  been  included  in  agricultural  returns. 
(Mr.  Druce  said  he  believed  these  potato  grounds  were  included.) 
Mr.  Harris  said  that  neither  himself  nor  his  bailiff  had  ever  been 
asked  any  questions  about  them,  and  therefore  if  the  returns 
were  made  to  the  Government  they  must  have  been  guessed  at. 
Since  holding  land  in  Devonshire,  he  had  let  a  good  many  small 
enclosures  of  pasture  to  the  cottagers,  and  he  could  thoroughly 
confirm  what  had  been  said  by  the  author  and  by  Lord  Onslow, 
that  for  the  man  to  prosper  he  must  not  only  be  a  man  suitable 
for  the  work,  but  he  must  have  a  suitable  wife  as  well.  No  doubt 
Irish  experience  went  very  much  against  the  system  of  small 
holding's,  but  their  want  of  success  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  had  not  got  the  opportunity  of  earning  wages  as  well.  If 
they  could  earn  tlie  same  wages  as  labourers  did  even  in  the  pooi'er 
jiarts  of  England,  say  12s.  to  14s.  a  week,  he  believed  there  would 
be  no  Irish  question  at  all.  The  smallest  acreage  in  this  country 
which  a  man  could  farm  and  live  upon  with  a  family  without 
^\^ages  could  not  be  put  at  less  than  forty  acres  of  land,  average 
quality.  He  had  a  few  farms  of  that  size  on  which  men  could  and 
did  live ;  they  were  thrifty  men  and  lived  happily ;  but  if  the 
farms  were  smaller,  he  did  not  believe  they  could  make  both  ends 
meet  unless  they  could  earn  wages  besides.  It  was  these  men  who 
had  suffered  less  than  larger  farmers  in  these  times  of  depression, 
simply  because  the  fall  had  only  affected  the  small  surplus  they 
had  to  sell  and  not  what  they  lived  upon.  The  reason  why  the 
small  holdings  in  Belgium  were  fairly  successful  was  that  the 
whole  of  Belgium  existed  over  a  great  coal  or  iron  mine,  and  the 
small  farmers  had  other  work  to  do  and  other  wages  to  earn. 

Mr.  R.  Jasper  More,  M.P.,  having  made  some  remarks, 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  speaking  from  his  own  experience  in 
Jamaica,  stated  that  under  the  former  system  of  slavery  the 
labourers  practically  raised  all  the  vegetable  food  which  they 
consumed,  having  the  run  of  what  was  termed  the  mountain  land 
and  so  much  time  apportioned  to  them  which  they  were  expected 
to  employ  on  that  land.  When  they  became  freemen  the 
])roprietors  repudiated  the  system  of  giving  them  the  free  run  of 
the  land,  and  the  result  was  that  many  of  these  men  thought  it 
w^ould  be  a  fine  thing  to  become  purchasers  or  renters  of  small 
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plots,  and  did  so,  not  using  the  land  as  they  did  when  slaves, 
simply  as  an  adjunct  to  their  ordinary  employment,  but  making  its 
cultivation  the  main  business  of  their  lives.  The  result  had  been 
that  the  staple  productiveness  of  the  country  so  far  as  exportation 
was  concerned  had  most  materially  decreased,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  was  probably  a  larger  amount  of  food  consumed  by  the 
people,  and  though  their  position  might  not  be  one  of  rising  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation,  they  were  better  fed  if  not  perhaps  always 
better  clothed  than  they  were  before.  The  inference  he  drew  was 
that  the  provision  of  a  small  plot  of  land  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
employment  was  likely  to  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  occupation  of  small  plots  of  land 
on  which  each  man  had  to  live  and  provide  for  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him  was  detrimental  to  the  general  advancement 
of  civilisation.  Especially  in  a  country  like  this,  where  there  were 
so  many  facilities  for  increasing  the  produce  of  land  by  means  of 
machinery,  it  would  be  a  decided  departure  from  the  best  con- 
ditions if  the  number  of  small  holdings  for  the  purpose  of  farming 
as  distinguished  from  helping  to  supply  their  own  wants  were 
increased.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  more  they  could  encourage 
those  who  were  earning  wages  to  have  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
they  could  employ  their  leisure  time,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
their  happiness  and  welfare. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  dealing  only  with  the  statistical  side 
of  the  question,  said  one  lesson  that  might  be  drawn  from  this 
excellent  paper  was  the  manner  in  which  statistics  were  rendered. 
It  made  it  more  easy  for  those  interested  in  the  economical 
bearings  of  the  subject  to  suggest  in  what  way  they  should  be 
interpreted  and  might  be  improved.  One  point  which  must  have 
struck  them  was  the  classification  of  holdings ;  but  these  were 
made  to  include  in  one  total  those  from  \  to  i  acre,  from  i  to  5, 
and  from  5  to  20  acres,  and  so  on  up  to  those  over  1,000  acres. 
But  some  line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn  when  holdings  which 
might  fairly  be  called  "  agricultural  "  came  under  consideration. 
No  doubt  allotments  were  an  adjunct  of  the  greatest  value  to  our 
economical  system,  but  some  of  them,  especially  where  other  large 
industries  of  different  kinds  prevailed,  could  hardly  come  into  the 
statistics  of  agriculture  at  all.  He  remembered,  for  instance,  in 
the  Cleveland  iron  district,  seeing  as  flourishing  a  set  of  allotment 
holdings  as  could  be  desired  in  cotmection  with  smelting  and 
mining  works.  These  were  admirable  in  themselves,  and  were 
worthy  of  record  in  statistical  returns.  Still  he  would  venture  1o 
suggest  a  general  principle  on  which  a  valid  distinction  might  fit 
all  events  be  roughly  based,  which  was  this :  was  the  holding 
one  out  of  which  the  occupier  had  to  gain  his  livelihood,  or  was 
it  merely  an  adjunct  to  some  other  profitable  industry?  The 
incidents  affecting  the  two  classes  were  very  different,  and  they 
might  with  advantage  be  separately  treated  in  the  returns  m;ide. 
There  were  no  doubt,  as  had  been  remarked,  some  forms  of  allot- 
ment which  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find  included  in  general 
returns,  as  for  instance  those  where  farm  labourers  received  strips 
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of  land  partly  worked  by  tlie  farmer's  plouglis.  <tc.,  ■\vliich  -would 
vary  from  year  to  year  as  might  be  fonnd  most  convenient.  But 
to  go  too  minutely  into  statistics  of  this  kind  would  add  too  much 
to  a  weight  of  detail  already  too  oppressive.  It  would  nevertheless 
be  very  desirable  if  in  some  general  way  the  quality  of  land  could 
be  indicated.  There  is  land  which  will  support  5  sheep  to  i  acre, 
and  land  5  acres  of  which  will  hardly  keep  i  sheep.  Without 
going  into  such  extreme  cases  as  these,  there  was  so  large  a 
difference  in  the  capacity  of  land,  and  the  capital  and  labour 
which  were  required  to  work  it,  that  some  broad  distinction  is 
almost  essential  if  any  just  comparisons  are  to  be  instituted 
between  one  pai't  of  the  country  and  another. 

[Note. — From  the  tables  cited,  a  general  average  of  60  acres  for 
holdings  in  England  only  is  deduced.  Taking  those  over  5  acres 
only,  the  average  is  nearly  85  ;  those  over  20  acres  average  nearly 
130  acres;  and  those  over  50  acres  over  177  acres.  So  an  average 
of  about  150  acres  seems  about  the  mark  for  holdings  which  may 
fairly  be  termed  "  agricultural."  The  average  of  holdings  from 
^  acre  to  20  acres  is  nearly  6\  acres. — R.H.] 

The  Chairman  said  on  one  point  they  would  all  agree,  viz.,  that 
the  discussion  had  been  a  most  valuable  one,  and  they  were  all 
extremely  indebted  to  Major  Craigie  for  the  very  able,  elaborate, 
and  clear  paper  which  he  had  placed  before  them,  and  also  for  the 
excellent  way  in  Avhich  he  had  made  even  the  dullest  amongst 
them  fully  understand  the  subject  by  the  illustrations  which  he 
had  placed  upon  the  wall.  He  (the  Chairman)  did  not  feel 
competent  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  paper  itself,  as  it  was  a 
subject  with  which  he  had  only  become  acquainted  since  it  had 
been  forced  upon  his  attention  by  discussions  in  Parliament,  and 
no  time  could  have  been  more  opportune  for  its  presentation  than 
on  the  eve  of  a  Parliamentary  discussion  upon  the  condition  of 
agriculture  in  this  country.  Among  the  more  salient  points  in  the 
paper  speciallv  worthy  of  attention,  was  the  point  that  the  unit  of 
cultivation  did  not  in  any  way  repi'esent  the  unit  of  agricultui-al 
holdings.  When  gentlemen  look  up  statistics  on  these  subjects, 
they  were  very  apt  to  confound  the  two  things  together,  and  when 
there  were  so  many  cultivations  to  consider,  it  might  be  thought 
that  each  represented  an  agricultural  holding.  The  next  important 
point  was  that  statistical  returns,  impi-oved  as  they  had  been,  still 
failed  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  and 
also  failed  to  distinguish  in  respect  to  a  large  tract  of  country 
between  the  land  which  was  cultivated  and  uncultivated.  With 
regard  to  the  small  allotments  held  in  various  countries  abroad,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  small  holdings  prevailed  there  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  England  (although  there  had  of  late  been 
an  increase  here),  and  that  they  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
countries  where  the  soil  was  rich,  or  else  where  there  was  that 
adjunct  of  wages  which  had  been  alluded  to  as  being  necessary  to 
support  life  in  addition  to  the  very  small  holdings  which  it  was 
desirable  that  every  labourer  should  have.  One  set  of  figures 
cited  he  had  noticed  as  being  of  very  great  importance,  viz.,  that 
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the  aggregate  amount  of  land  held  by  the  veiy  large  holdings  in 
this  country,  after  all  only  equalled  the  amount  of  land  held  by 
the  small  holdings,  so  that  there  was  some  probable  expectation 
that  accumulation  of  laud  did  not  go  on,  and  that  its  dispersion 
was  proceeding  if  not  as  fast  as  many  of  them  could  wish,  still  as 
fast  as  possible.  He  did  not  feel  competent  to  go  iuto  the  question 
of  the  respective  ratio  of  animals  upon  each  farm,  but  no  doubt 
those  gentlemen  who  had  agricultural  experience  would  treasure 
up  these  statistics  and  find  them  of  great  value.  He  had  only  in 
conclusion  to  ask  them  to  pass  a  hearty  and  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Major  Craigie  for  his  very  valuable  paper. 

Major  Craigie,  in  reply,  said  he  had  very  little  in  the  way  of 
criticism  to  meet.  Most  of  the  speakers  had  taken  his  figures 
without  challenge  on  points  on  which  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
provoked  debate.  He  would  not  have  been  surprised  had  others 
who  had  made  a  study  of  foreign  returns  not  arrived  at  exactly  the 
same  conclusions  as  he  had  done,  for  these  statistics  were  in  some 
particulars  puzzling,  and  in  some  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of 
France,  apparently  self-contradictory.  He  noted  that  nearly  every 
speaker  had  testified  that  profitable  small  holdings,  particularly  in 
urban  districts,  presupposed  a  mixture  of  occupations.  The  men 
who  were  successful  were  those  who  had  another  string  to  their 
bow  besides  the  land.  He  hoped  that  one  point  to  which  he  had 
called  attention  would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  if  not 
immediately,  at  least  in  the  future,  there  should  be  some  greater 
uniformity  in  our  own  statistics  and  those  of  foreign  countries  on 
agricultural  points.  He  had  instanced  the  difference  between  the 
inland  revenue  data  of  "separate  properties,"  and  those  returned  as 
"agricultural  holdings."  He  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  authorities, 
whether  it  might  not  be  well  to  have  one  and  the  same  unit  for  all 
purposes,  whether  of  rating,  of  taxation,  or  of  occupation.  They 
were  always  striving  to  arrive  at  one  valuation  both  for  local  and 
imperial  purposes,  and  why  should  not  they  in  every  case  secure, 
both  for  statistical  and  for  taxing  purposes,  there  should  be  a  unit 
of  cultivation,  namely,  the  amount  of  land  held  by  one  man  ?  The 
question  of  foreign  statistics  was  a  much  more  serious  matter. 
The  question  could  only  be  advanced  by  men  of  different  countries 
meeting  in  conference,  as  they  might  do  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  and  deciding  what  the  most 
convenient  units  of  cultivation  were.  In  conclusion  he  begged  to 
thank  them  for  listening  to  a  very  dry  statement  of  figures,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  of  some  use  for  future  reference  when  read 
carefully  and  studied  in  detail. 
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The  Measurement  of  Variations  in  the  Value  of  the  Monetary 

Standard. 

By  Professor  J.  Shield  J^Ticholson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political 

Economy,  Edinburgh  University. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  21st  March,  1887.] 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  almost  contradictor j  to  speak  of 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  standard.  How,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  the  standard,  which  is  the  measure  of  values,  itself 
vary  in  value  ?  At  present  in  this  country  the  sovereign  is 
apparently  the  standard  measure  of  value,  just  as  the  yard  is  the 
standard  measure  of  length,  and  ib  would  certainly  seem  odd  to 
most  people  to  speak  even  hypothetically  of  variations  in  the 
measuring  power  of  the  standard  yard.  It  may  be  useful  for 
purposes  of  comparison  and  contrast  to  quote  the  definitions  of 
the  standard  yard  and  of  the  sovereign  or  pound  sterling.  By 
Act  of  Parliament,  30th  July,  1855,  it  was  enacted,  "  That  the 
"  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  transverse 
"  lines  in  the  two  gold  plugs  in  the  bronze  bar  deposited  in  the 
"  office  of  the  Exchequer,  shall  be  the  genuine  standard  yard  at 
"  62°  F.,  and  if  lost  shall  be  replaced  by  means  of  its  copies." 
According  to  the  Coinage  Act,  renewed  in  1870,  "the  sovereign  is 
"  defined  as  consisting  of  123*27447  grains  of  English  standard 
"gold,  composed  of  eleven  parts  of  fine  gold  and  one  part  of 
"  alloy,  chiefly  copper." 

When  we  compare  the  two  definitions  we  see  that  whilst  the 
former  refers  definitely  to  the  distance  between  two  points  or  to 
length,  the  latter  refers  only  to  the  weight  of  a  particular  sub- 
stance, and  says  nothing  of  value. 

In  the  definition  of  a  standard  yard,  a  definite  place  and  a 
definite  temperature  are  mentioned  (and  other  precautions  are 
implied),  which  render  the  standard  for  practical  purposes 
invariable.  In  the  definition  of  the  sovereign  also,  similarly 
precise  elements  are  found,  but  they  refer  only  to  weight  and 
chemical  composition,  not  to  value.  Strictly  speaking  then  it  is 
only  by  accident  that  the  sovereign  can  ever  be  a  standard  of 
value  at  different  times  and  places  in  the  same  way  as  the  yard 
is  the  standard  of  length.  "At  the  same  time  and  place,"  says 
Adam  Smith,  "money  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  real  exchange- 
"  able  value  of  all  commodities.  It  is  so,  however,  at  the  same 
"  time  and  place  only." 

I  will  try  to  show  how  a  standard  yard  might  be  constructed 
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which  would  correspond  logically  to  the  sovereign  as  the  standard 
unit  of  valae,  and  under  what  conditions  the  sovereign  would 
really  correspond  to  the  standard  yard  actually  adopted.  There 
are  of  course  an  infinite  number  of  ways  in  which  a  thoroughly 
bad  standard  may  be  chosen.  The  one  I  have  chosen  is  this :  a 
standard  yard  might  be  defined  as  the  length  of  a  shilling's  worth 
of  standard  mercury  enclosed  in  a  standard  tube  placed  on  a 
standard  sun-dial  in  every  market  place  at  noon-day  by  Greenwich 
time.  Now  in  the  standard  yard  as  thus  defined,  there  would  be 
no  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  at  any  given  time  and 
place,  at  least  in  any  market  at  noon-day.  Any  merchant  who 
had  agreed  to  sell  a  yard  of  cloth  need  only  repair  to  the  market 
place  at  noon-day  to  find  out  how  much  or  how  little  he  must  cut 
off  the  roll.  The  contract  would  be  capable  of  a  certain  interpre- 
tation. If  standard  mercury  were  cheap,  and  the  sun  hot,  the 
buyer  would  gam  and  the  seller  would  lose,  if  the  contract  had 
been  made  beforehand.  At  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  same 
market  however,  all  traders  in  all  kinds  of  goods  sold  by  the  yard 
would  be  able  to  conduct  their  business  in  a  perfectly  accurate 
manner. 

This  will  perhaps  seem  an  extreme  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
the  standard  unit  of  value,  and  I  admit  that  in  degree  the  sovereign 
is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  standard  yard  I  have  just  described,- if 
the  standard  tube  were  a  very  sensitive  thermometer  and  the  price 
of  mercury  were  very  variable.  But  in  one  celebrated  case  in 
history  this  illustration,  even  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  would 
have  been  really  inadequate.  The  assignats  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  great  French  Revolution  in  about  four  yeai-s  sunk  to 
30^00  part  of  their  nominal  value.  The  assignat  was,  it  is  true, 
an  inconvertible  note,  but  it  was  for  a  time  the  standard  unit  of 
value,  and  in  di  fie  rent  times  and  places  the  value  was  much  more 
uncertain  than  the  length  of  a  standard  yard  of  the  kind  just 
described.  We  could,  however,  easily  imagine  a  standard  yard  of 
this  kind  being  quite  stable  under  certain  conditions.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  price  of  mercury  were  fixed  by  law,  the 
climate  of  the  country  uniform,  and  the  tube  of  a  particular  kind, 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  new  standard  yard  to  be  as  accurate  as 
the  old. 

Under  certain  conditions  also  the  sovereign  might  be  as  good 
a  measure  of  value  as  at  present  our  standard  yard  is  of  length. 
Such,  for  example,  would  be  the  case  if  prices,  whether  by  law,  oi- 
custom,  or  accident,  were  always  the  same.  If  the  price  of  every- 
thing bought  and  sold  were  fixed,  the  sovereign,  as  defined  by  the 
Coinage  Act,  would  be  a  perfect  measure  of  value,  but  with  every 
movement  in  prices,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign  varies, 
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tliat  is  to  sa}^  so  far  the  sovereign  fails  ia  its  primary  function  as 
a  standard  measure  of  value.  It  is  not  a  standard  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  other  standards  of  the  country.  The  use  of  a  standard 
of  value  as  distinct  from  a  mere  medium  of  exchange,  is  to  measure 
values  at  different  times  and  places,  and  it  is  only  so  far  as  the 
sovereign  of  specified  vreight  and  fineness  happens  to  preserve  the 
same  purchasing  power  that  it  can  be  considered  even  sufiiciently 
accurate  for  practical  purposes.  The  difference  between  the 
standard  of  value  and  other  standards  is  shown  in  the  case  of  an 
agricultural  lease.  Acres,  bushels,  tons,  have  a  precise  meaning  as 
regards  extension,  capacity,  and  weight,  but  the  pound  sterling  has 
no  precise  meaning  as  regards  value.  So  many  pounds  weight  of 
ten  thousand  different  articles  of  a  certain  quality  would,  so  long 
as  the  Act  defining  the  pound  weight  remains  in  force,  mean 
precisely  the  same  thing,  a  definite  amount  of  commodities  ;  but  so 
many  poun  ds  worth  of  ten  thousand  articles  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, vary  in  meaning  every  day,  although  the  Act  defining  the 
pound  sterling  were  observed  most  religiously. 

Against  some  kinds  of  uncertainty  in  the  interpretation  of 
contracts,  the  legal  definition  of  the  sovereign  is  amjjle  guarantee. 
Illogical  as  it  may  seem,  as  now  defined,  the  sovereign  as  a 
standard  of  value  would  be  much  worse  if,  according  to  the  needs 
of  a  tyrannical  government,  its  weight  and  fineness  were  constantly 
changing. 

A  contract  for  a  certain  amount  of  standard  gold  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred  to  a  contract  for  an  uncertain  amount,  and  after 
repeated  warnings  from  history,  civilised  nations  have  recognised 
the  foolishness  of  making  petty  gains  by  debasing  their  standard. 

Still  a  certain  weight  of  standard  gold  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  certain  amount  of  purchasing  power,  and  the  inquiry  into 
the  variations  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  standard  is  probably 
by  far  the  most  important  problem  or  group  of  problems  in  the 
wide  field  of  economic  science.  For  in  other  words  such  an  inquiry 
is  an  attempt  to  give  precision  to  the  vague  expression,  general 
movements  in  prices.  A  general  movement  in  prices  is,  howevei', 
the  resultant  of  a  number  of  particular  movements,  and  in  these 
particular  movements  again  we  find  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
distribution  of  the  industrial  forces  of  the  world  and  of  the 
wealth  which  these  forces  create.  "  Every  science  "*  says  Clerk 
Maxwell,  "  has  some  instrument  of  precision  which  may  be  taken 
"  as  the  material  type  of  that  science  which  it  has  advanced  by 
"  enabling  observers  to  express  their  results  as  measured  quantities. 
"  In   astronomy    we   have    the    divided    circle,    in    chemistry    the 

•  "  Theory  of  Heat,"  p.  75. 
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*'  balance,  in  heat  the  thermometer ;  while  the  whole  system  of 
"  civilised  life  may  be  fitly  symbolised  by  a  foot  rule,  a  set  of 
"  weights,  and  clock."  To  these  symbols  of  civilised  life  1 
would  add  a  piece  of  standard  money,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
general  observation  I  would  point  out  that  the  principal  quantities 
with  which  the  economist  has  to  deal  are  prices. 

In  discussing  variations  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  standard, 
two  kinds  of  inquiries  of  a  very  different  nature  are  usually 
blended  together,  which  it  would  be  much  better  to  keep  distinct. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  a  purely  statistical  problem — namely 
the  observation  and  classification  of  prices  and  the  measurement 
of  the  rise  or  fall  observed  in  particular  groups,  in  combinations 
of  these  groups,  and  finally  in  the  whole  mass  of  exchangeable 
commodities.  Further,  the  record  of  prices  may  refer  to  different 
places  at  the  same  time — a  comparison  may  be  made  between 
different  industrial  areas  in  the  same  nation  or  between  different 
nations. 

But  there  is  a  second  kind  of  inquiry  implied  in  the  general 
expression  which  is  still  more  difficult  and  complex.  The  primary 
object  of  all  scientific  classification  is  the  discovery  of  causes,  and 
even  for  practical  purposes  the  mere  observation  of  variations 
without  any  further  inquiry  into  the  causes  would  be  incomplete. 
It  is  only  when  the  causes  have  been  estimated  that  any  idea  can 
be  formed  as  to  whether  the  variations  are  likely  to  be  temporary 
or  prolonged,  or  whether,  by  any  action  of  government  or 
individuals,  they  may  be  reversed  or  modified. 

There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  these  two  inqu.iries 
are  quite  distinct,  and  that  it  is  one  thing  to  measure  variations  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  quite  another  to  give 
a  scientific  explanation  of  the  variations. 

I  propose  then  for  the  present  to  postpone  altogether  the 
second  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  variations  in  the  value  of  the 
monetary  standard,  and  to  discuss  in  the  first  place  the  methods  by 
which  such  variations  may  be  measured.  The  principal  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  relative  prices  vary,  whether  we  consider 
times  or  places.  Between  two  dates,  for  example,  bread  may  fall 
and  meat  may  rise,  or  taking  a  wider  illustration,  all  kinds  of 
manufactures  may  fall,  whilst  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce 
rise  in  price ;  and  similar  difierences  may  be  observed  when 
comparing  different  industrial  areas.  Even  if  there  is  a  rise  or  a 
fall  in  every  particular  commodity,  or  a  variation  in  the  same 
direction,  still  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  the  rise  or  fall  in  different  articles.  Take  for  example 
the  comparatively  simple  case  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
nominal  or  money  wages  of   unskilled  labour.     Suppose   that,  in 
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comparing  two  points  of  time,  it  is  found  that  every  other  article 
of  the  labourer's  usual  consumption  has  fallen  in  price,  but  that 
bread  has  risen.  If  the  rule  of  one  commodity  one  vote  is  adopted, 
the  result  would  be  that  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  had  risen, 
whilst  in  reality  the  labourer  was  compelled  greatly  to  curtail  his 
consumption.  A  similar  difficulty  arises  when  comparing  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages  at  different  places. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  number  of  particular  examples  of 
temporary  and  local  variations  in  the  value  of  the  standard.  The 
same  nominal  rent  for  land  may  mean  at  different  times  very 
different  things,  both  to  the  landlord  who  receives  and  to  the 
farmer  who  pays,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign 
compared  with  various  groups  of  articles  in  London  and  in  the 
rui'al  districts  would  vary  very  much.  It  would  be  easy  both  as 
regards  rent  and  wages  to  construct  a  better  standard  than  is  given 
by  the  pound  sterling,  and  practically  such  standards  have  been 
resorted  to  in  produce  rents  and  sliding  scale  wages. 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases 
we  should  assume  that  the  particular  movements  in  prices  between 
different  times  are  caused  partly  by  special  causes,  e.g.,  improved 
processes  of  production,  &c.,  and  partly  by  causes  of  a  general  and 
wide-reaching  character.  In  other  words,  every  particular  price 
depends  partly  on  the  relative  value  of  the  commodity  compared 
with  others,  and  pai-tly  on  the  relative  value  of  money  compared 
with  things  in  general.  In  some  cases  this  distinction  is  quite 
obvious,  as  for  instance  when  there  is  a  sudden  and  general  rise  in 
prices  owing  to  large  issues  of  inconvertible  paper.  But  usually 
the  cause  of  any  general  change  may  for  a  long  time  remain 
unobserved.  Often  the  change  is  gradual,  and  can  only  be  detected 
after  a  long  interval,  and  in  any  case  it  does  not  affect  all 
commodities  simultaneously  in  the  same  degree,  that  is  to  say,  a 
disturbance  of  relative  values  is  caused  by  the  process  of  a 
re-adjustment.  The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  how 
any  general  change  between  two  points  may  be  measured,  it  being 
assumed  that  such  general  changes  are  possible.  I  say  nothing  for 
the  present  either  of  the  causes  or  the  consequences  of  such 
variations.  The  present  inquiry  is  simply  a  problem  in  the 
method  of  statistics,  with  a  few  examples  which  must  be  considered 
rather  as  illustrations  than  deductions. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  standard  over  things  in  general  ? 

At  any  date  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  aggregate  of 
purchasable  commodities  in  the  widest  sense  in  any  country  may 
be  expressed  thus  : — £i  Wi=-  {q^  .  pi -\-  q^  .  pi .  .  .  -k-  5'„  .  ;>„),  where 
q  represents  the  total  quantity  of  any  item  in  the  national  inventory 
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and  p  the  price  per  unit.  Strictly  speaking,  every  item  should  be 
stated  separately  which  through  quality  or  locality  has  a  special 
price,  and  the  series  would  be  practically  infinite.  Suppose  for 
example  that  in  1870  the  total  mass  of  purchasable  "  things  "  was 
8,ooo  million  £,  then  the  purchasing  power  of  the  pound  stei'ling 
would  be  strictly  -g.ooo.oo^.o'oo  P^^*^  ^^  each  item  (q^,  5-3,  &c.)  in  the 
series. 

Such  a  conception  of  purchasing  power  or  of  the  value  of 
money  would  be  of  no  practical  use  except  for  clearing  up  the 
obscure  phrase  "  the  value  of  money  in  terms  of  things  in 
"  general."  The  series,  however,  might  be  simplified,  (1)  by 
various  devices  of  grouping.  Thus  instead  of  various  prices  of 
land  of  all  qualities,  and  in  all  situations,  we  may  take  only  a  few 
classes,  and  finally  only  two — agricultural  and  building.  So  again 
of  houses,  we  may  take  a  few  classes  or  even  group  all  together.  By 
proceeding  in  this  process,  we  might  reduce  the  series  to  a  limited 
number  of  terms.  (2)  This  number  might  be  further  diminished 
by  neglecting  all  below  a  certain  value,  and  the  idea  formed  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  standard  would  be  adequate  according  to 
the  proportion  of  the  total  rejected  to  the  aggregate.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  the  series  was  simplified  and  abbreviated,  the 
conception  of  purchasing  power  would  become  illusory,  for  it  would 
lead  to  something  of  this  kind :  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
sovereign  would  be  represented  as  -8,oo~o,ooo^,oo^  part  of  the  land 
of  the  country,  of  the  houses,  of  the  furniture,  of  the  railways, 
and  of  the  services  of  labour ;  or  dividing  out  the  quantities,  we 
should  say  that  a  sovereign  would  purchase  y^th  part  of  an  acre 
of  cultivated  ground,  plus  Tooo*^ti  part  of  a  house,  plus  yoVo*^  P^^^' 
of  the  furniture  of  a  house  and  the  labour  of  a  British  working 
man  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Thus  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
expression  has  been  squeezed  out  in  the  process  of  condensation. 

But  although  the  unit  of  purchasing  power  has  been  thu.s 
reduced  to  an  imaginary  or  impossible  quantity,  it  is  quite  possible, 
as  in  many  mathematical  problems,  that  it  may  for  some  purposes 
be  used  and  not  appear  in  the  final  result.  Such  might  be  the 
case  if  we  measure  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  the  standard 
or  the  change  in  its  purchasing  power  between  two  points  of  time. 

The  national  inventory  at  the  .second  date  would  consist  of  the 
old  inventory  plus  or  minus  any  difierence  in  the  old  items  and 
plus  the  new  items.  This  might  be  expressed  symbolically  by  say- 
mg  that  £2  W.2  =  ^a'W^i  -i-  ^(£0^1)  +  £2^-  Now  if  there  has  been 
only  a  relatively  small  addition  to  the  national  wealth,  either  by 
an  increase  in  the  old  or  an  addition  of  new  elements  ;  if,  for 
example,  the  population  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  no  great 
changes  in  the  production  of  wealth  have  occurred,  or  in  its  dis- 
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tribntioTi,  or  in  the  material  wants  of  the  community,  then  the 
two  last  terms  may  be  neglected,  and  the  change  in  the  purchasing 

power  of  the  £  is  equal  to  the  fraction  — . 

I  propose  to  call  this  fraction  the  co-efficient  of  appreciation. 

Thus  if  the  total  value  of  the  old  inventory  at  the  new  prices 
be  doubled,  that  means  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  £  is  one- 
half  of  what  it  was. 

The  simplest  case  would  occur  when  the  two  last  terms  vanish 
and  the  movement  in  prices  has  been  perfectly  uniform,  for  then 

— t  would  measure  exactly  the  change  in  purchasing  power.     Such 

a  case  would  occur  theoretically  on  excessive  issues  of  inconvertible 
paper  as  soon  as  equilibrium  is  restored. 

In  the  series  given,  in  every  case  p  has  become  n  p. 

Again,  if  the  increase  in  the  quantities  of  the  national  wealth, 
has  been  uniform,  and  relative  prices  have  remained  the  same, 
q  in  every  case  becoming  m  q,  and  p  in  every  case  n  p,  then, 

£.,  Wo  =  £o  .  w^  .  m  n,  and  n  =:  — ^    and   the   new    purchasing 

w^.m 

power  of  the  standard  is  -^  .  m  of  the  old,  that  is,  -i  .  m    is    the 

co-efficient  of  appreciation. 

The  case  might,  however,  be  reduced  to  the  foi*mer  under  the 
conditions  assumed,  for  the  purchasing  power  of  the  standard  will 
obviously  be  the  same  for  the  old  inventory  and  for  every  uniform 
addition  to  it.  Thus  the  change  in  the  standard  may  be  measured 
by  the  old  inventory  at  the  old  prices  divided  by  the  old  inventory 
at  the  new  prices. 

Suppose  in  any  interval  the  nominal  wealth  of  the  country 
has  increased ;  this  may  be  due  either  to  an  increase  in  quantities 
or  to  a  rise  in  nominal  prices  (or  depreciation  of  the  standard),  or 
to  both  causes.  Now  if  the  increase  in  both  ^''s  and  p's  has  been 
uniform,  the  change  due  to'  the  standard  may  be  found  and  the 
change  in  quantity  deduced.     We  first  find  ti  and  then  m. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  we  assume  relative  pi'ices  remain  the 
same,  we  might  calculate  the  change  in  the  standard  by  the  change 
in  the  price  of  any  single  article.  The  objection  is  quite  valid,  but 
it  does  not  destroy  the  value  of  the  method  proposed.  For  the  use 
of  the  method  is  as  the  basis  of  an  approximate  calculation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  relative  prices  are  constantly  changing  by  peculiar 
changes  affecting  the  demand  and  supply  of  particular  commo- 
dities. No  one  would  dream  of  saying  the  price  of  potatoes  has 
fallen  one-half,  and  therefore  all  prices  have  fallen  one-half,  and 
similarly  of  every  particular  commodity. 
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N'ext,  suppose  tlien  that  tlie  old  inventory  has  rernained  the 
same  as  regards  items  and  their  quantities,  but  that  relative  prices 
have  changed.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  unit  at  the  first  date 
would,  as  was  shown,  consist  strictly  of  an  n^^  part  of  every  item 
where  n  ^  the  quantity  of  the  national  wealth  measured  by 
the  standard.  Similarly  of  the  second  date.  If  relative  prices 
have  changed,  the  two  series  cannot  be  compared,  but  the  snm 
totals  of  the  series  may ;  and  the  only  meaning  of  change  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  unit  is  (quantities  remaining  the  same) 

— ,  when  1^1  is  the  total  at  old  prices  and  iv.^  the  total  at  the  new. 

But  hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  either  that  the  national 
inventory  remained  the  same,  or  else  that  the  articles  increased 
tiniformly ;  but  relative  quantities  change  no  less  than  relative 
prices,  and  in  fact  both  changes  are  constantly  going  on.  As  a 
rule,  e.g.,  a  fall  in  relative  prices  due  to  the  improvements  in 
manufactures  leads  to  increased  production,  and  a  fall  due  to  the 
lessened  demand  leads  to  a  decrease  in  production,  and  vice  versa. 
There  are  besides  changes  due  to  a  variety  of  special  causes. 

In  this  case  the  only  plan  seems  to  be  in  the  first  place  to 
estimate  generally  the  change  in  quantity.  This  can  only  be  done 
strictly  by  reducing  to  some  common  measure,  and  that  measure 
must  be  the  standard  of  value.  Let  the  total  value  of  the  new 
inventory  (consisting  of  different  quantities  of  the  old  items) 
reckoned  at  the  old  prices  be  v-^  and  the  total  value  of  the  old 

inventory,  also  at  old  prices,  be  w^  then  —  is  the  measure  of  the 

increase  in  the  quantity  of  wealth,  or  the  m  of  the  formula  for 
appreciation. 

But  if  the  quantities  had  increased  uniformly  m,  then,  as  was 

shown  above,  —  .  m  would  give  the  measure  of  the  new  purchasing 

^3  ...  ^1 

power  compared  with  the  old.     Substituting  for  m  its  value  — , 

the   expression  becomes  — .     That  is  to  say  the   change  in   the 

purchasing  power  of  the  standard  is  found  by  dividing  the  value 
of  the  new  inventory  at  the  old  prices  by  its  value  at  the  new. 

Only  one  other  difficulty  remains.  It  may  happen,  and  in 
progressive  societies  is  sure  to  happen,  that  at  the  second  date  the 
national  inventory  consists  partly  of  new  articles,  and  partly  of 
different  qualities  of  old  articles.  In  this  case  we  cannot  adopt 
the  method  last  described  so  far  as  these  articles  are  concerned, 
for  the  old  prices  of  undiscovered  articles  cannot  be  obtained 
directly. 

Let  N  be  the  total  value  of  this  part.     We  may  then  either 
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neglect  it  and  obtain  the  co-efEcient  of  appreciation  by  considering 
only  that  part  of  the  new  inventory  for  which  corresponding  prices 
may  be  obtained  ;  or  the  only  other  resource  seems  to  be  to  estimate 
the  prices  which  would  probably  have  been  obtained  at  the  former 
date  if  the  articles  had  been  in  existence. 

If  iV^  is  left  out  of  consideration,  and  is  small  in  amount, 
relatively,  the  co-efficient  thus  obtained  will  be  approximately 
correct.  If  however  N  is  relatively  too  large  to  be  neglected,  the 
co-efficient  obtained  by  neglecting  it  will  only  be  correct  on  the 
assumption  that  the  articles  considered  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  whole  group  N  included. 

If  the  interval  between  the  two  dates  is  small,  N  will  also 
be  small,  but  if  it  is  very  great,  and  the  society  progressive, 
N  will  be  relatively  very  large.  iV  might  be  neglected  com- 
paring 1880  with  1881,  and  probably  comparing  1830  with  1880 
N,  though  large,  might  be  considered  as  represented  by  the  other 
articles. 

But  if  we  compare  1880  with  1280,  N  would  be  very  lai-ge,  and 
that  part  of  the  modern  national  inventory  which  corresponds  to 
the  mediaeval  would  not  (it  may  be  thought  prima  facie)  fairly 
represent  the  whole. 

Nor  does  the  second  plan  suggested,  viz.,  that  of  probable 
estimated  cost  of  N  at  the  earlier  period,  seem  even  theoretically 
possible,  when  we  consider  the  diiferent  methods  of  production,  the 
cost  of  raw  material,  &c.  It  may  however  be  pointed  out  that  if 
between  very  remote  periods  the  co-efficient  of  appreciation  cannot 
be  found,  the  fact  is  not  of  much  consequence,  for  in  general,  at 
very  long  intervals  we  only  wish  to  compare  the  purchasing 
powers  of  particular  kinds  of  income,  so  as  to  discover  the  relative 
material  prosperity  of  various  classes. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  practical  uses  of  the  formula 
in  a  simplified  form,  it  may  be  convenient  to  re-state  the  general 
principles  involved  in  this  method  of  co-efficients.  The  leading 
idea  is  this  :  Between  any  two  points  of  time  a  change  occurs  in 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  national  wealth.  This  change  will  be 
due  either  to  an  increase  or  decrease  in  quantity,  or  to  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  nominal  value  in  the  general  level  of  prices,  i.e.,  the 
appreciation  or  depreciation  of  the  standard,  or  to  a  combination  of 
both  causes.  Now  if  we  can  find  the  increase  in  quantity,  we  can 
deduce  the  change  in  value.  The  theoretical  method  gives  a  plan 
by  which,  with  sufficient  statistics,  the  change  in  quantity  might 
be  computed  with  comparative  precision.  At  present,  however, 
even  as  regards  the  present  century,  and  even  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  sufficient  statistics  are  not  forthcoming  for  the  application 
of  the  formula  in  the  strict  sense.     It  may  be  of  use  however  as 
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the  basis  of  a  practical  method  of  approximation,  and  as  leading  to 
qualifications  in  the  use  of  existing  methods. 

Such  a  method  is  given  by  taking  —7  .  vi  as  the  formula,  when 

w-^  =  the  aggregate  wealth  at  the  first  date,  and  w^  at  the  second, 

whilst   m   is   the    increase  in  quantity,    m  being  estimated   from 

various  independent  considerations.       For  example,    other  things 

remaining  the  same,  m  should  be  proportioned  to  the  increase  in 

the  population  and  to  the  increase  in  the  efiiciency  of  the  labour 

and  capital.     It  will  be  observed  that  we  assume  in  this  formula 

that  N  may  be  considered  as  fairly  represented  by  the  average  of 

the  articles  in  the  old  inventory  ;  taking  this  method  I  have  worked 

out  roughly  some  examples. 

From  calculations  made  in  Porter's  "  Progress  of  the  Nation  " 

the  total  personal  property  of  Great  Britain  was  in   1821   about 

1,400  million  £.     In  1841  the  total  had  risen  to  2,000  million  £, 

,,       w.        1400        7       ^^  .    -,  .      . 

mus  —  =  oTTaa  =  Ta-     Now  to  find  m,  the  increase  m  quantity,  we 

observe  first  that  population  increased  from    14*3    to   iS'y.     The 

period  also  was  marked  by  great  improvements  in  the  efiiciency  of 

labour  and  capital.     Even  in  agriculture  the  productive  capacity 

of  the  soil  had  been  nearly  doubled,  with  a  very  small  increase  in 

the  rural  population.  Porter  calculates  that  10,000  acres  cultivated 

as  in  1801,  supported  3,800  as  against  6,000  in  1841,  whilst  32 

acres  had  been  reclaimed  for  every  100  of  population.     But  if  in 

agriculture  the  productive    power    of    the   country   was  not   quite 

doubled,   there    can   be    little    doubt    that   with    very    moderate 

estimates  in  other  industries  it  was  was  more  than  doubled.      This 

was  certainly  the  case  in  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  silk, 

linen,    paper,    and   soap  ;    and  it  is  instructive  to    note    that    the 

tonnage  of  shipping,  and  the  number  of  bricks  and  of  carriages 

was  doubled.     1  think  then  we  may  safely  say  that  the  productive 

power  of  the  nation  had  at  any  rate  doubled  during  the  period. 

Thus  m  would  become   by  considering  population  and  efficiency 

o    18.7        ,      ,19     -p " ,  M'l        7    .   w,  19      7        19 

2t  .  ——-  =  about  —      But  — 1  =  -— .•.— L.m  =  — -.   —  :=  — . 

14.3  7  •  w'2       10       W2  7      10       10 

That  is  to  say  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign  in  the  period 

had  nearly  doubled,  or  general  prices  had  fallen  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Roughly    speaking,    the    personal    property    of    the    country    had 

increased  in  quantity  nearly  three  times,  but  in  value  only  one  and 

a  half  times. 

I  have  been  able  to  make  the    calculation   only   in   a   rough 

manner,  but  I  have   not   exaggernted   the  items  taken,   and  from 

other   circumstances,   e.g.,  durability  of  many  portions,  we  might 

suppose  that  the  quantity  of  wealth  had  increased  more  than  three 
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times,  and  tlms  prices  have  fallen  more  tlian  50  per  cent.  I  have 
taken  only  personal  property,  so  as  to  use  Porter's  figures,  hut  I 
may  mention  that  taking  also  real  property  into  account,  by  another 
calculation  there  is  very  little  difference. 

I  have  made  several  more  calculations  on  the  same  plan,  and 
the  general  result  is  always  the  same,  namely,  that  since  the  end  of 
last  century  down  to  1850  there  was  a  great  appreciation  of  gold, 
the  purchnsing  power  of  the  sovereign  having  almost  doubled  even 
between  1821-41. 

Even  between  1848  and  1868,  the  period  during  which  the  great 
gold  discoveries  took  place,  and  are  supposed  generally  to  have 
depreciated  gold  to  a  great  extent,  I  find  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  sovereign  (calculated  by  this  method)  rose  probably  a  little, 
and  that  in  fact,  instead  of  depreciation,  there  was  on  the  whole 
appreciation.  In  this  calculation  I  have  used  the  figures  which 
Mr.  Griffen*  adopted  for  his  calculation  by  quite  a  different  method. 
The  income  of  England  assessed  to  income  tax  at  the  tw^o  dates 
was  about  230  million  £  in  1848,  and  365  million  £  in  1868. 

We  may  assume  with  Mr.  Giffen  that  —  was  also  in  this  pro- 

portion.     Now,  in  finding  m  or  the  increase  in  quantity,  we  have 
Mr.    Giffen's   assertion  that  "  the  population   is  one-quarter  more 
"  numerous,  and  man   for  man,  their  industry  is  nearly  twice  as 
"  productive." 
If  we  take  m  as  2,  we  get  appreciation  in  the  proportion  of  6  :  5. 

In  this  case 

w,       230      46  ,,3 

—  =  TjTT?  =  -1^5  =  roughly  f 
w-^       365       /S  o    •'   5 

So  that  if  -vv .  ssume  that  m  =  -f,  or  that  the  quantity  of  wealth 
was  increased  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5,  there  would  have  been 
neither  appreciation  nor  depreciation. 

If,  again,  we  assume  that  the  quantity  of  wealth  had  increased 
simply  in  proportion  to  the  population,  we  should  have  m  =  f ,  and 
thus  the  co-efficient  of  appreciation  would  become  |.  Thus  at  the 
outside,  the  utmost  depreciation  of  the  standard  by  this  method  is 
25  per  cent.  But  when  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  times 
between  1848-68,  we  find  it  was  a  period  of  enormous  production, 
'^he  new  supplies  of  gold  in  the  w^ay  described  by  Tooke  gave  a 
tremendous  stimulus  to  labour,  and  this  country,  more  than  any 
other,  felt  the  effect  of  the  stimulus.  For  example,  between  1848 
and  1858  only,  the  mileage  of  railways  was  doubled,  the  value  of  the 
exports  trebled,  and  the  tonnage  of  shipping  increased  35  per  cent. 
Now  if  we  assume  that  the  wealth  per  head  of  the  community  had 
increased  in  this  twenty  years  only  by  20  per  cent.,  then  by  1868 

•  "  Essays  on  Finance,"  First  Scries,  p.  95. 
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the  effects  of  the  new  gold  had  been  neutralised,  and  the  standard 
had  regained  its  former  purchasing  power.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  having  regard  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  activity  of 
production,  that  an  actual  appreciation  had  occurred. 

It  is  this  calculation  which  will  probably  create  most  surprise 
or  doubt,  as  the  general  belief  is  that  the  effects  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries were  much  greater,  send  lasted  much  longer,  and  by  the 
method  of  index  numbers  (Jevons)  there  seems  to  be  a  deprecia- 
tion of  fi'om  26  to  30  per  cent,  at  least. 

I  propose  then  to  make  some  remai-ks  on  this  matter,  using  a 
more  recent  illustration.  The  most  elaborate  calculation  recently 
made  in  this  method  is  that  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  formed  on  a  list  of 
forty-five  articles  of  the  kind  mentioned,  including  all  important 
food  products,  minerals,  raw  materials  of  manufactures,  and  a 
number  of  other  articles  such  as  hides,  leather,  petroleum,  and 
timber.  Now  the  total  value  of  all  these  articles  (and  a  certain  pro- 
poi'tion  was  re-exported)  was  on  the  average  1872-74  577  million  £, 
and  in  1883-85  482  million  £. 

Using  the  formula  —  .  on  we  obtain  rn  from  figures  quoted  by 

him  as  -Kgc  (that  is  for  the  articles  in  question.) 

mi       ^"1  617     577  ,  ^     „ 

Ihus  —  .  m  =  -^-r^  •  -75-:   =    about    1'37    as  the  co-efficient    of 
IV  2  525     4o2 

appreciation,  or  a  fall  in  prices  in  the  proportion  of  137  :  100,  or  a 

fall  of  about  26  per  cent. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  the  national  inventory,  we  find  that  in 
1875  it  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Giffen  a-s  ^8,500  million  £,  land  being 
reckoned  at  about  2,000  million  £.  houses  at  about  1,400  million  £, 
and  moveable  property  not  yielding  income  (furniture,  &c.)  at 
700  million  £  ;  these  three  items  alone  being  about  seven  times 
the  value  of  the  articles  used  for  the  index  numbers,  which 
contribute  about  one -fifteenth  only  of  the  grand  total.  It  must  be 
observed  also  that  Mr.  Giffen's  calculation  is  only  of  capital,  and 
would  thus  exclude  apparently  all  commodities  consumed  within 
the  year.  This  leads  me  to  observe  that  one  of  the  most  important 
consumable  commodities  is  the  labour  of  the  country,  the  amount 
annually  spent  on  manual  labour  being  reckoned  at  620  million  £, 
and  on  professional  labour  180  million  £.  How  much  of  this 
should  be  reckoned  I  shall  consider  later. 

Now  as  regards  the  index  numbers,  it  is  evident  at  once  from 
the  figures  quoted  that,  as  regards  bulk  the  amount  is  not  sufficient, 
and  therefore  the  measure  obtained  in  this  way  can  only  be 
justified  by  assuming  that  the  movement  in  other  commodities  will 
be  fairly  represented  by  that  in  raw  materials. 

VOL.  L.      PART  I.  M 
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But  ou  analysing  the  causes  of  difference  in  relative  values, 
this  assumed  representative  character  of  raw  materials  does  not 
seem  reasonable  whether  we  take  long  periods  or  short  intervals. 
Take  for  example  the  rent  of  agricultural  land  and  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  if  the  yield  remains 
the  same,  and  there  is  a  fall  in  prices,  but  a  less  fall  in  the  expenses 
of  working,  then  rent  will  fall  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
in  prices. 

Then,  again,  as  regards  houses.  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  building  rent  and  the  ground  rent.  Over  any  considerable 
period  the  rise  in  ground  rents  in  large  cities  has  been  relatively 
the  greatest  of  any  commodity.  So  far  as  the  cost  of  building, 
however,  is  concerned,  the  movement  of  prices  in  the  rate  of 
building  rents  might  easily  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  any 
change  in  the  cost  of  building  indirectly  affects  old  buildings.  If 
houses  can  be  built  cheaply,  people  cannot  let  old  houses  at  their 
former  rents. 

It  is  however  principally  in  articles  in  which  machinery  has 
taken  the  place  of  manual  labour  that  the  movement  in  raw 
material  fails  to  be  a  correct  measure  of  the  fall  in  prices.  Any 
economy  in  labour,  any  more  effective  combination  or  division  of 
labour,  acts  in  the  same  way  as  machinery.  Speaking  generally, 
over  a  long  period  the  cost  of  production  of  raw  materials  admits 
of  much  less  diminution  reckoned  in  labour  than  is  the  case  with 
other  commodities. 

This  leads  me  to  notice  in  passing  that  it  is  this  improvement 
in  the  efficiency  of  labour  which  makes  it  impossible  to  take  labour 
as  the  unit  of  measuring  value. 

If  all  articles  were  produced  by  unskilled  labour,  paid  at 
uniform  rates,  then  changes  in  these  rates  would  be  the  best 
possible  measure  of  change  in  purchasing  power.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, if  money  wages  doubled  all  prices  would  be  doubled,  and  the 
standard  would  have  half  the  purchasing  power.  But  if  the 
efficiency  of  labour  has  doubled,  money  wages  might  be  doubled 
and  prices  remain  the  same.  If  we  could  allow  for  efficiency  so  as 
to  make  a  quotation  for  wages  for  work  done,  wages  would  be  the 
best  possible  measure  of  a  very  large  group. 

Now  in  any  very  short  period  it  may  be  said  there  can  be  no 
great  change  in  the  eflBciency  of  laboxir,  and  consequently  if  the 
hours  remain  the  same,  the  average  rate  of  wages  would  be  a  good 
practical  measure  for  short  periods.  Between  1850  and  1856 
Tooke  calculated  that  there  was  a  rise  in  the  average  of  wages  of 
15  to  20  per  cent,  in  unskilled  labour ;  the  rise  was  in  many  cases 
40  per  cent. 

But  even  in  such  a  short  period  we  find  that  as  regards  cotton 
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goods  the  raw  material  was  about  the  same,  and  the  price  of  the 
cheaper  forms  of  cloth  the  same,  whilst  the  better  cloth  had  fallen 
in  price  25  per  cent.  Thus  tlie  rise  in  wages  in  this  industry  of 
20  per  cent,  must  have  been  accompanied  by  more  than  that 
increase  in  efficiency.  Still  if  the  rise  in  average  wages  was  as 
computed  20  per  cent,  in  six  years,  we  may  assume  that  at  first 
there  was  a  depreciation  of  gold  to  about  that  extent. 

But  fascinating  as  this  method  of  calculation  seems  at  first  sight 
through  its  apparent  simplicity,  it  is  really  practically  of  very  little 
valae.  There  are  thousands  of  rates  of  wages  for  various  kinds  of 
work,  and  the  efficiency  of  labour  and  capital  is  constantly  changing, 
and  the  average  of  the  change  can  only  be  roughly  measured. 

I  give,  however,  one  other  example.  Mr.  Giffen  calculates  that 
in  fifty  years  the  wages  of  skilled  labourers  have  risen  50  percent.  ; 
in  a  previous  calculation  he  supposed  that  between  1848  and  1868 
the  efficiency  of  labour  in  general  was  doubled,  so  that  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  say  that  in  fifty  years  skilled  labour  became 
three  times  as  efficient.  If  this  is  allowed,  then  the  commodities 
produced  by  skilled  labour  must,  on  the  average,  have  fallen  at  least 
one  half  in  price  (for  profits  have  also  fallen).  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  seems  best  to  consider  wages  only  in  so  far  as  paid  for 
services  rendered,  and  not  to  count  them  in  the  national  inventory  . 
when  the  result  of  the  labour  appears  in  a  material  form.  We 
should  then  only  include  the  value  of  the  wages  of  domestic 
servants  and  of  various  professional  people  who  produce  nothing 
material,  e.g.,  doctors  and  lawyers. 

This  examination  however  of  the  rate  of  wages  shows  clearly 
enough  the  insufficiency  of  the  index  numbers  founded  on  raw 
matei'ials  as  a  measure  of  appreciation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
improvement  in  efficiency  of  labour  has  been  much  more  marked 
over  any  considerable  period  in  other  industries  than  in  the 
extractive  and  agricultural  group.  Skilled  labour  obtains  higher 
nominal  wages  reckoned  in  time,  but  produces  more  cheaply.  The 
rise  in  skilled  labour,  however,  has  raised  proportionately  the 
wages  of  unskilled  labour,  in  which  the  increase  in  efficiency  has 
not  been  so  great.  Thus  agricultural  labour  in  this  country  costs 
more,  and  therefoi-e  the  fall  in  produce  due  to  foi'eigu  sources  of 
supply  has  a  still  greater  effect  on  the  rent  and  the  price  of 
agricultural  land. 

In  the  same  way  the  relative  cost  in  the  other  extractive 
industries  has  risen.  Again,  in  America  and  our  colonies,  and  in 
all  countries  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  skilled 
labour,  the  cost  of  unskilled  labour  compared  with  skilled,  regard 
being  paid  to  efficiency,  has  increased,  and  thus  the  relative  cust  of 
raw  materials  has    risen.     This  rise  will    be    greater  still  if  it  is 

m2 
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assumed  that  in  all  fully  peopled  counti-ies  the  stage  of  diminishing 
return  has  been  reached,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
inferior  sources  of  supply,  and  more  costly  methods  of  production 
and  extraction.  Eventually  at  any  rate  the  tendency  to  a  relative 
increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  on  this  ground  must  also 
operate  to  make  raw  materials  a  still  less  accurate  measure. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  at  any  particular 
time,  owing  to  great  improvements  in  communication,  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  countries,  some  kinds  of  food  products  may 
fall  more  rapidly  than  manufactures,  in  which  case  the  fall,  if 
general,  would  be  less  than  the  usual  index  number;  and  if  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  compared  with  the  labour  in  manufactures 
is  small,  manufactures  may  fall  less  rapidly  than  ths  raw  material 
{e.g.,  fine  lace). 

The  general  method  which  I  have  described  cannot  at  present 
be  used  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  owing  to  the  want  of  statis- 
tics. In  the  United  States,  when  the  census  is  taken,  a  careful 
estimate  is  made  of  the  national  wealth, 

If  the  authorities  were  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  old  items  at 
the  new  figures,  then  a  good  approximation  might  be  made  to  the 
general  co-efKcient  of  appreciation.  It  would,  however,  be  a  much 
more  simple  task  in  this  country,  where  the  conditions  of  industry 
are  not  subject  to  such  violent  changes.  As  it  is,  all  estimates  of 
the  national  wealth,  even  for  nominal  value,  rest  on  the  income  tax 
returns,  and  for  quantities  we  must  resort  to  still  vaguer  measures. 
Even  however  when  used  in  this  very  rough  manner,  some 
very  useful  qualifications  of  the  method  of  index  numbers  may  be 
obtained. 

Speaking  generally,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  over  a  long 
period  (say)  more  than  twenty  years,  the  index  numbers  based  on 
raw  materials  are  likely  to  give  too  low  a  measure  of  appreciation. 
That  is  to  say,  if  we  were  to  take  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
.standard  as  regards  things  in  general  we  should  find  it  greater 
than  as  regards  raw  materials.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  any 
short  period,  and  the  shorter  it  is  the  more  the  tendency  is  marked, 
the  index  numbers  may  make  the  appreciation  appear  greater  than 
it  is  when  the  wider  basis  is  taken.  This  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
saying  that  raw  materials,  and  the  like,  feel  appreciation  much 
more  quickly  than  the  derivative  products. 

If,  for  example,  we  compare  1875  with  1885,  the  "  Economist  " 
index  numbers  give  a  fall  of  about  30  per  cent.,  or  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  sovereign  has  risen  very  steadily  until  100/.  will 
purchase  as  much  as  130/.  before. 

Now  by  the  method  of  co-efficients,  taking  the  gross  returns  of 
all  kinds  of    property  and    profits    assessed    to  income    tax,    and 
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allowing  for  increase  of  population,  we  have  (Sauerbeck)  a 
nominal  income  of  lyj^.  in  1875  as  against  ij'gl.  in  1885  per  head 
of  population.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  an  increase  of  2"3 
per  cent.,  compaz-ed  with  an  increase  of  32 '6  per  cent,  in  the  former 
decade. 

This  great  fall  in  the  rate  of  increment  of  itself  would  point 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  standard  in  the  second  period,  and  this 
is  confirmed  when  we  endeavour  to  estimate  m  in  the  formula  or 
the  increase  in  quantities. 

We  find  that  the  production  and  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  all  the  great  staples  in  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  list  has 
increased  by  535  to  617,  or  nearly  18  per  cent,,  and  the  tonnage  of 
steamers  has  become  doubled. 

The  fact  that  the  rental  of  houses  has  increased  more  than  30 
per  cent.,  whilst  population  has  only  increased  1 1  per  cent.,  would 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  gi-eat  amount  of  building  must  have 
taken  place,  and  that  the  quantity  of  house  accommodation,  regard 
being  paid  to  the  size  and  convenience  of  the  houses,  must  have 
largely  increased. 

It  is  said  the  returns  for  the  second  date  w^ere  taken  much 
more  strictly ;  but  the  general  conclusion,  after  making  all  allow- 
ances, is  that  on  the  wide  basis  of  national  wealth  the  appi'eciation 
cannot  at  present  be  so  great  as  indicated  by  the  index  numbers. 
Since  1880  the  gross  rental  of  lands  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
fallen  about  5  per  cent. ;  but  from  1875  the  fall  is  only  3  per  cent. 
In  Scotland,  where  leases  prevail,  the  figures  are  nearly  the  same  ; 
and  in  Ireland,  the  land  of  no  rent,  there  is  actually  a  slight 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years.  These  figures  show  not  merely 
the  danger  of  trusting  too  much  to  the  income  tax  returns,  but 
they  show  also  that  the  gj"oss  rental  of  land,  and  thus  the  value  of 
laud,  re.'^ponds  slowly  to  the  general  movements  of  prices. 

The  same  is  probably  true  of  houses,  for  unless  there  has  been 
a  very  great  change  in  the  quality  of  houses,  it  would  seem  that 
iiouse  rent,  like  land  rent,  has  not  felt  the  appreciation  so  quickly 
as  raw  materials,  in  fact  it  has  done  so  less  quickly  than  land. 

Then  again  as  regards  Schedule  D,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  absolute  decrease  between  1876  and  1880  was  due  to  a 
fall  in  the  profits  of  producers  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  of 
commodities,  and  that  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  since  is 
mainly  due  to  the  increased  profits  of  the  middleman,  who  is  a 
very  imperfect  conductor  of  the  fall  in  wholesale  prices.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  we  again  find  that  the  actual  appreciation,  or 
general  fall  in  prices,  is  much  less  than  indicated  by  the  index 
numbers.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  slight  fall  iu  money 
wages. 
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If  however  it  is  true  that  over  a  long  period  the  true  appre- 
ciation is  more  than  that  marked  bv  the  index  numbers,  we  must 
expect  the  nominal  value  to  consumers  of  lands,  houses,  and  com- 
modities to  fall  much  more,  and  although  the  official  returns  as 
jet  hardly  give  evidence  of  this,  there  are  abundant  signs  of  the 
fall  being  in  progress.  The  disturbance  caused  by  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  rents  is  in  full  operation,  the  payment  of  the  same 
nominal  wages  to  the  higher  class  of  domestics  is  only  possible 
by  restricted  employment,  and  any  attempt  at  re-adjustment  in 
other  employments  is  resisted  to  the  utmost. 

The  inquiry  in  the  present  paper  is  however  purely  statistical, 
and  in  the  main  an  inquiry  on  the  theoretical  side.  The  only 
assumption  made  is  that  the  price  of  every  saleable  commodity, 
and  the  prices  of  larger  and  larger  groups,  are  the  resultant  of  two 
sets  of  causes — one  special  and  the  other  general  ;  the  wider  the 
range  and  the  more  diversified  the  prices  chosen,  so  much  more  do 
the  special  causes  tend  to  neutralise  one  another  and  to  lay  bare 
the  influence  of  the  general  causes.  If  all  kinds  of  raw  material  and 
simple  products  show  a  downward  movement  on  the  whole,  we  may 
presume  that  this  is  due  to  some  very  general  causes,  but  such 
causes  may  be,  although  general,  such  as  affect  this  large  group  of 
commodities  principally.  If  however  the  downward  movement  is 
found  in  the  mass  of  the  wealth  of  a  great  country,  we  must  go 
further  in  search  of  causes,  and  if  the  same  tendency  is  observed 
over  all  countries  using  the  same  standard,  still  more  general 
causes  must  be  sought  for.  We  can  no  more  discover  these  general 
causes  by  analysing  the  movements  of  particular  prices,  than  we 
can  discover  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  by  analysing  the 
movements  of  the  creatures  upon  it.  In  comparing  relative 
velocities  on  the  earth's  surface  we  assume  that  surface  to  be  at 
rest,  and  in  analysing  any  number  of  particular  prices  and  their 
relative  movements,  we  alwaj'^s  assume  that  the  value  of  the 
standard  remains  the  same. 

I  hope  to  discuss  at  a  future  time  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  these  chansres  in  the  value  of  the  standard. 
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I. — The  B,oyal  Statistical  Society. 

The  Council  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Society 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  "  Royal,"  they  are  still,  in  using 
letters  after  their  names,  signifying  the  membership  of  the  Society, 
only  entitled  under  Rule  6  to  use  the  letters  F.S.S. 


II. — The  Imperial  Institute. 

The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  have  received  the 
following  letter,  which  they  desire  by  this  means  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  Fellows  : — 

Jmpfn'al  CniStttute 

OF  THE  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies  and  India. 

Offices  :   1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi, 

London,  W.G. 
Sir,  Uh  February,  1887. 

I  have  received  the  instructions  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  submit  to  you  the  request  that  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  the  Council  of  The  Statistical  Society  of  the 
hope  entertained  by  His  Royal  Highness  that  they  will  feel 
disposed  to  invite  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  take  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Imperial  Institute  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Colonies  and  India,  which  is  being  established  in  commemoration 
of  the  fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Queen's  reign. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  believes  that  the  form  which  it  has  been 
decided  to  give  to  this  National  Memorial  and  which  has  met  with 
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Her  Mnjesty's  gracious  approval  is  of  a  nature  especially  to 
commend  itself  to  the  Fellows  of  tlie  Society  inasmuch  as  the 
objects  aimed  at,  and  which  it  is  hoped  to  attain,  by  the  creation  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  ai-e,  in  several  important  respects,  kindred 
to  or  in  harmony  and  sympa.thy  with  the  important  functions  of 
the  Society  of  which  you  are  President. 

If  you  and  your  Council  shou.ld  be  willing  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  FeMows  of  your  Society  to  transmit  through  the  Society 
their  Donations  towards  the  Fu.nd  required  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Imperial  Institute,  the  Society  will  thereby  beeome  directly 
identified  with  this  National  Manifestation  of  the  respect  and 
affection  entertained  for  Her  Majesty  by  all  classes  of  Her  &ubjects. 

I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  Pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  Institute  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  directions 
for  the  transmission  to  the  Society  of  this  and  other  papers  for 
distribution  among  the  Fellows,  should  the  suggestion  of  His 
Royal  Highness  be  favourably  entertained  by  yourself  and  your 
Council. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)         F.  A.  Abel, 
The  President  of  the  Organizing  trecretary. 

Statistical  Society,  ^e.,  Sfc,  Siv.. 


What  the  Imperial  Institute  is  to  be.. 

1.  The  "National  Memorial"  of  the  completion  of  fifty  years 
of  Queen  Victoria's  wise  and  prosperous  reign,  and  the  Jubilee 
Tribute  of  love  and  loyalty  from  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
without  distinction  of  class,  creed  or  race. 

2.  The  "  Central  Establishment "  for  illustrating  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  artistic  and  educational  progress  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Colonies  and  India. 

3.  The  "  National  Industrial  and  Commercial  Museum,"  where 
will  be  displayed  collections,  carefally  selected  and  arranged,  and 
thoroughly  described,  of  the  natural  and  manufactured  products  of 
the  Colonies  and  India,  side'  by  side  with  those  of  the-  United 
Kingdom. 

4.  The  "  National  Free  Reference  Libraries  "  of  Industries  and 
Commerce,  where  anybody  may  become  acquainted  with  the 
natural,  industrial  and  commercial  history  and  resources  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  Colonies  ;  where  the  Mairufacturer,  the 
Inventor,  the  Merchant  and  the  Artizan  may  make  themselves 
convei'sant  with  existing  information,  on  the  results  of  Colonial 
exploration  and  development,  and  of  the  latest  achievements  in 
industries,  trades  and  commerce  in  other  countries. 

5.  The  "  Enquiry  Office  "  for  information  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  the  natural  resources,  the  trades  and  handicrafts,  and 
the  commerce  of  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  ;  the  "  House  of 
Call  "  for  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  advancement  of  industry. 

6.  The  "  Samples  Warehouse  "  from  whence  natural  products 
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of  the  Colonies  and  India,  with  the  latest  information  concerning 
their  natural  and  commercial  history,  may  be  obtained. 

7.  The  "  Central  Head"  of  commercial  museums  and  enquiry 
offices,  distributed  throup^hout  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  The  "  Common  Meeting  Place "  for  all  who  visit  Great 
Britain  from  the  Colonies  and  India;  the  "Colonists'  Home"  in 
the  Mother-Country. 

9.  The  "  Bond  of  Union  "  between  Colonists  and  those  at  home, 
in  their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  with  each  other. 

10.  The  "  Central  Source  of  Aid  "  for  the  advancement  of 
technical  education,  and  for  the  development  of  trades  and  handi- 
crafts through  the  agencies  of  practical  examinations,  of  scholar- 
ships and  material  aid  in  other  forms,  and  of  central  and  local 
competitive  exhibitions. 

11.  The  "  Emigrants'  Agency  "  where  the  intending  Colonist 
may  obtain  full  information  as  to  the  requirements,  qualifications 
and  prospects  of  the  future  home  of  his  selection,  and  receive 
advice  as  to  special  training  for  different  classes  of  emigrant  life. 

12.  The  "  Connecting  Link  "  between  provincial  centres,  to  be 
established  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  aid  and  advise  the 
Capitalist,  the  Artizan,  the  Merchant,  the  Tradesman,  and  the 
intending  Emigrant,  and  to  promote  the  mutual  co-operation  and 
the  unity  of  interests  and  sentiment  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects. 


III.: — The  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography.. 

The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  wish  to  make  known  to 
the  Fellows  generally  that  they  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
above  Congress-,  which  is  to.  be  held  in  Vienna  from  26th  of  Septem- 
ber to  1st  October  next. 

Fellows  who  nuiy  purpose  attending  the  Congress  are  requested 
to  communicate  their  intention  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  (who 
will,  on  application,  furnish  further  information  on  the  subject), 
in  order  that  theii"  names  may  be  duly  reported  and  personal 
invitations  sent  to  them  from  Vienna. 


IV. — Financial  and  Commercial  History  of  1886. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Supplement  to  the  Statist  of 
5th  February,  1887,  in  continuation  of  similar  extracts  for  previous 
years — commencing  with  the  year  1878  : — 

"  The  important  fact  as  regards  trade  last  year  is  that  although 
undoul'tedly  the  year  was  one  of  depression,  it  seems  to  have 
marked  a  turning  point,  and  the  gloom   at  the   beginning  of  the 
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year  in  all  trade  circles  has  been  succeeded  at  tlie  end  by  a 
generally  cheerful  feeling.  The  turning  point  seems  to  have  been 
reached  in  the  early  summer,  and  since  that  date,  month  by  month, 
the  tone  of  business,  first  in  one  department  and  then  in  another, 
has  gradually  improved.  The  result  is  that  although  prices  are 
generally  very  little  higher  at  the  end  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year,  yet  they  are  higher  than  at  the  intermediate 
low  level  which  was  reached  during  the  year ;  and  this  change  in 
the  course  of  prices  seems  to  be  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the 
more  cheerful  feeling  which  now  prevails.  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  any  direction  very  much  more  business  has  been  done  than  in 
the  year  1885,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  one  of  great 
depression;  but  the  languor  of  1886  was  most  felt  early  in  the 
year,  and  in  the  latter  half  there  was  undoubtedly  an  increase  of 
a.otivity  which  more  than  made  up  for  the  additional  languor  of 
the  first  half  of  the  year  as  compared  with  any  previous  period. 
This  last  characteristic  is  especially  reflected  in  two  sets  of  figures 
— one,  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  ;  and  the  other,  the 
returns  relating  to  pauperism.  As  regards  the  exports,  it  is  found 
that  the  total  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  December  amounted  to  212,364,000/.,  or  only 
680,000/.  less  than  in  1885  ;  but  this  decrease  took  place  exclu- 
sively on  balance  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  while  in  the 
later  months  of  the  year  there  was  an  increase,  of  no  great  amount 
it  is  true,  but  still  sufficient  to  compensate,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
decrease  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  account  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  because,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  amount  of 
the  exports  in  1885  was  much  less  than  it  had  been  in  1884,  in 
which  also  there  had  been  a  decrease  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  slight  decrease  of  last  year,  therefore,  is  a  slight 
decrease  as  compared,  not  with  a  very  prosperous  year,  but  with  a 
very  depressed  year.  Still,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  important 
point  is  that  depressed  as  1886  has  really  been,  it  has  yet  witnessed 
the  turning  of  the  tide.  The  depression  was  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  jear,  and  the  improvement,  which  still  continues,  in  the  latter 
part.  Much  the  same  things  may  be  said  of  the  imports,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  total  imports  for  the  whole  year,  amounting  to 
349,381,000/.,  show  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  21  million  pounds 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  1885,  whereas  the  decrease  of  the 
exports,  as  we  have  seen,  was  quite  nominal.  This  decrease,  how- 
ever, took  place  almost  exclusively  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and 
on  balance  in  tlie  last  five  months  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  decrease  at  all.  It  has  to  be  considered,  of  course,  that 
this  decline  in  1886  succeeds  a  very  considerable  decline  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  previous  years,  and  the  small  figure  is  thus 
in  itself  not  satisfactory  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  decline  was  so  exclu- 
sively in  the  earlier  half  of  the  year,  and  that  things  began  to 
improve  in  the  latter  half,  is  most  undoubtedly  satisfactory,  and 
this  is  the  feature  in  these  returns  to  which  attention  should  prin- 
cipally be  given.  We  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  tables  in  the 
appendix  for  further  particulars  on  this  head,  and  we  need  only 
notice  farther  at  present  that  the  decline  in  the   imports  is  mainly 
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in  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  that  in  some  descriptions  of  raw 
materials — at  least  the  raw  materials  for  textile  manufacturers — 
there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  in  the  year  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  other  set  of  figures  to  wbich  we  pro- 
pose to  refer  are  the  pauperism  returns.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  in  the  appendix  that  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
paupers  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  from  January  to  May, 
ranged  from  3'5  per  cent,  in  January  to  9  per  cent,  in  March, 
there  has  been  since  May  a  gradual  decline  in  the  amount  of  the 
increase  ;  the  figures  being  3*2  per  cent,  in  June,  3  per  cent,  in 
July,  2  per  cent,  in  August,  1*9  per  cent,  in  September,  and 
I '2  per  cent,  in  October.  Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of 
the  tendency  to  improvement  all  through  the  year.  In  addition, 
reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  figures  of  railway  traffic  and 
to  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House  returns.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  statement  in  the  appendix  as  regards  railway  traffic,  that  all 
through  the  early  part  of  the  year,  on  the  seventeen  lines  which 
are  usually  summarised  in  our  weekly  returns,  there  was  a  very 
considerable  decrease  of  traffic,  the  decrease  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  being,  in  fact,  579,000^. ;  but  in  the  second  half  there 
is  a  complete  change,  and  there  is  generally  an  increase  from  week 
to  week,  the  final  increase  for  the  whole  half-year  being  128,000/. 
No  doubt  it  has  to  be  considered  as  regards  these  figures,  that  the 
increase  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  was  very  largely  in  pas- 
senger traffic,  and  there  was  still  a  decrease  in  goods  traffic  ;  but 
the  decrease  in  the  latter  was  extremely  slight  indeed,  and  was 
probably  due  in  part  not  to  the  falling  oft'  in  business,  but  to  a 
reduction  of  rates.  As  regards  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House 
returns,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  weeks  in  which  there 
was  a  decrease  were  almost  as  frequent  as  the  weeks  in  which  there 
was  an  increase.  But  from  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July  there  was  hardly  a  week  in  which  there  was  not  an  increase — 
and  sometimes  a  very  considerable  increase.  No  doubt  a  large  part 
of  this  improvement,  as  regards  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House 
returns,  is  due  to  the  increase  on  Stock  Exchange  settling  days, 
there  being  no  such  improvement  generally,  or  on  the  fourths  of 
the  months  ;  but  an  increase  on  Stock  Exchange  settling  days  is, 
of  course,  in  itself  symptomatic  of  improvement  in  business 
generally,  with  whatever  qualifications  and  doubts  it  may  be 
regarded.  Altogether,  then,  there  is  some  cause  for  satisfaction  at 
the  general  course  of  business  throughout  the  year.  People  in 
business  have  shaken  oft'  their  long  languor  and  depression  ;  have 
found  that  at  last  things  have  tou^ched  bottom,  and  have  been  more 
disposed  to  go  ahead.  There  are  many  circumstances  not  altogether 
reassuring,  and  some  trades,  it  would  seem,  have  hardly  participated 
in  the  general  improvement;  but,  on  the  whole,  merchants  are 
more  cheerful,  and  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  trade  which 
cannot  but  last  a  good  while,  unless  some  untoward  events  should 
happen. 

"  We  propose  now  to  notice  very  bi'iefly  the  course  of  events  in 
one  or  two  of  the  more  conspicuous  trades,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  improvement  which  has  occurred. 
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"  The  Woollen  Trade. 

"  The    principal  improvement  which  has  been  witnessed   has 
undoubtedly  been  in  wool.     A  full  account  of  what  has  happened 
will  be  found  in  our  appendix  ;  but  as  regards  prices,  the  following 
short  statement,  given  by  Messrs.  Helmuth  Schwartz  and  Co.,  may 
be  noted  by  way  of  record  as  to  when  the  change  took  place  and 
how   far   it  has   gone : — '  Prices   of    Australian    merino    wool    fell 
during  tlie  first  quarter  of  the  year  about  15  per  cent.,  the  lowest 
depth  being  reached  in  the  middle  of  the  April  series ;  they  then 
rose    50  to  60  per  cent.,  the   opening   week  of    September  series 
marking    the    highest    point.      Since  that  they  have  fallen  again 
20  per  cent.,  and  stand  now  about  5  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year 
ago.'     In  other  words,  then,  notwithstanding  the  great  recovery  in 
wool  at  one  time  during  the  year,  the  effect  has  not  been  to  carry 
the  price  up  to  a  point  much  beyond  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.     The  turning  of  the  tide  has,  however,  been  most  important 
for  the  trade,  and  although  prices  are  not  much  higher  than  they 
wei"e  a  year  ago,  the  feeling  regarding  them  is  altogether  different. 
There  is  little  apprehension  now  of  continually  falling  prices,  such 
as  made  the  trade  dull  and  depressed  twelve  mouths  ago.     There 
is  no  doubt  also  that  the  improvement  has   been  due  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  woollen  articles  as  compared  with 
any  previous  year.     It  is  calculated,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  home 
consumption  of  wool  in  1886  was  no  less  than   407  million  lbs., 
against   366  million  lbs.  in    1885,  and    365    million    lbs.  in    1884. 
There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  continental  consumption  and 
in  the  United  States  consumption  at  the  same  time.     The  import- 
ance of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  course  of  business  as  regards 
wool  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  watch  in 
reference  to  the  ebb  and  flow   of  general  business.     Economists 
calculate  that,  usually,  after  a  long  period  of  low  prices  for  the 
chief    articles   of    food    and  general    consumption,  a    considerable 
effect  ought   to  be  witnessed  in  the  consumption   of  the   leading 
textile  fabrics,  and,  particularly  as  regards  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe,  of  woollen  fabrics.     The  low  prices  mean  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  generally,  after  supplying  themselves  with  food  and 
similar  articles,  have  a  larger  surplus  to  spare  for  other  things,  and 
cue  of  the  directions  in  which  that  surplus  is  preferably  spent  is  in 
the   consumption    of    woollen  fabrics.       Wool,  therefore,   is    very 
often  one  of  the  first  things  to  improve  when  trade  generally  has 
begun  to  improve,  and  in  few  years  has  the  experience  been  more 
significant  than  it  was  last  year.     The  healthiness  of  the  Avoollen 
ti'ade  at  the  present  moment,  after  a  long  period  of  depression,  is 
in  every   way  remai-kabie,   and  is  a  strdving  confirmation   of  the 
theories  which  economists  have  been  induced  to  form  as  the  results 
of  long  business  observation. 

"  In  the  other  textiles  there  is  not  the  same  improvement  as  in 
wool.  There  has  nevertheless  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton  both  at  home,  on  the  continent,  and  in  the 
United  States,  although  the  total  consumed  is  still  under  that  of 
the  season  1882-83.     Cotton  fabrics,  however,  are  not  so  material 
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as  regards  a  question  of  the  improvement  of  tlie  home  trade  as 
woollen  fabrics  are,  although  by  itself  the  cotton  industry  is  so 
important.  On  former  occasions  cotton  has  been  the  first  of  the 
textiles  to  show  improvement ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
the  improvement  does  not  now  begin  in  cotton,  therefore  it  will 
not  be  as  lasting.  In,  fact,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  that  the 
improvement  in  wool  is  even  more  promising  than  if  the  improve- 
ment had  been  first  in  cotton.  In  silk  also  there  has  been  some 
improvement,  showing  that  the  surplus  available  among  the  masses 
for  purchasing  fabrics  has  really  increased  ;  while  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  linen  trade  is  supposed  to  indicate  more  of  a  general 
change  in  the  course  of  trade  which  is  unfavourable  to  linen  than 
any  depression  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  year.  Jute  has 
also  been  unsatisfactory  for  similar  reasons,  and  also  because  of 
the  unusually  rapid  development  of  the  trade  until  within  a  year 
or  two  past,  from  which  there  is  now  a  reaction.  Generally  there 
is  nothing  serious,  in  the  facts  as  to  other  textile  manufactures,  to 
set  off  against  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
woollen  trade. 

"  The  Iron  and  Metal  Trades. 

"  The  improvement  in  the  iron  trade  from  the  low  point 
touched  in  the  course  of  the  year  has  been  almost  as  great  as  the 
improvement  in  wool,  and  in  another  way  it  is  just  as  significant, 
while  the  improvement  in  wool  appears  to  indicate  an  accumula- 
tion of  surplus  for  expenditure  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  who 
have  benefited  by  a  long  course  of  low  prices,  the  improvement  in 
iron  and  connected  trades,  as  well  as  in  the  metals  generally, 
would  seem  to  show  an  accumulation  of  free  savings  for  invest- 
ment. Iron  and  other  metals  being  largely  used  in  the  creation  of 
fixed  works — that  is,  in  the  investment  of  capital — an  improvement 
in  the  iron  and  metal  trades  necessarily  means  that  more  savings 
are  being  made  than  at  other  times,  and  more  capital  is  being 
invested.  Part  of  the  improvement  of  course  may  be  due  to  the 
same  cause  as  the  improvement  in  the  textile  trades,  particularly 
in  wool,  viz.,  the  increase  of  the  surplus  available  for  miscellaneous 
expenditure  in  the  hands  of  the  masses ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  also 
due  very  largely  to  the  cause  we  have  stated,  namely,  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  for  investment  purposes. 

"  What  we  find,  then,  as  regards  iron  is  that  there  has  been 
a  distinct  recovery  in  price  as  compared  with  the  low  price 
touched  during  the  year.  Opening  about  40.s\  in  January,  the 
price  of  Scotch  pig  warrants  declined  to  38s.  ^\d.  per  ton  in  May, 
and  the  price  at  the  end  of  the  year  rose  gradually  from  that  point 
to  44."?.  6\d.  per  ton,  a  somewhat  higher  price  having  been  reached 
since  the  latter  date.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  course 
of  the  market,  and  the  facts,  we  need  hardly  say,  correspond  with 
what  has  been  stated  regarding  I'ailway  traffics,  imports  and 
exports,  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House  returns,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  woollen  trade,  all  of  which  events  belong  to  the  latter 
half  of  last  year.  In  the  result,  although  business  in  the  iron  trade 
seemed  to  fall  off  in  the   early  part  of  the  year,  the  estimated 
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production  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  Great  Britain,  namely, 
7,200,000  tons,  is  very  little  under  the  production  of  either 
1884  or  1885,  and  is  higher  than  that  of  any  year  before  1880. 
This  result  has  taken  place  notwithstanding  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  which  went  on  all  through  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  that  reduction  undoubtedly  marking  the 
culminating  point  of  the  crisis  in  the  ii'on  trade,  and  the  improve- 
ment having  been  steady  and  rapid  ever  since.  It  is  a  most 
noteworthy  circumstance,  however,  that  the  improvement  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  stimulus  received  from  the  United  States 
market,  where  the  annual  production,  it  is  estimated,  has  actually 
increased  during  the  year  from  about  4  million  tons  to  5,600,000 
tons.  It  is  evident  that  the  rapid  construction  of  railways  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  improvement  in  the 
iron  trade  in  former  times,  has  been  resumed,  the  calculation  being 
that  very  nearly  nine  thousand  miles  of  railways  were  constructed 
last  year,  compared  with  about  three  thousand  miles  only  in  1885. 
Whatever  the  cause,  however,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  iron  trade  there,  notwithstanding  the  high 
tariff:  and  other  obstacles,  has  reacted  upon  the  iron  trade  in  this 
country,  and  stimulated  a  recovery  from  the  low  point  of  depression 
reached  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  There  have  been  other 
causes,  we  may  allow,  of  improvement  in  the  iron  trade,  but  the 
conspicuous  change  has  undoubtedly  been  in  regard  to  the  United 
States. 

"  In  other  metals  there  is  hardly  the  same  improvement, 
excepting  tin,  the  price  of  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
about  92/.  5s.  per  ton,  and  at  the  end  99Z.  los.,  the  figure  of  103/. 
having  been  touched  in  September.  Lead,  however,  is  no  dearer,  or 
very  little  dearer,  at  13/.  per  ton,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  price  not  having  been  much  higher  in  the  interval.  Spelter  is 
rather  cheaper  at  1 4Z.  3s.  gd.  per  ton,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  copper  at  38 Z.  I5.s'.  per  ton  is  also  somewhat  cheaper  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  price  not  having  much  changed 
in  the  interval.  Quicksilver  is  exceptionally  higher  in  price,  but 
this  is  not  an  important  enough  change  to  qualify  the  fact  that  along 
with  the  improvement  in  iron,  there  has  hardly  been  that  improve- 
ment in  metals  generally  which  we  should  have  expected. 

"  Wheat. 

"  Another  trade  in  which  there  has  been  a  great  turn  for  the 
better,  from  the  merchant's  point  of  view,  is  wheat.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  Gazette  average  price  was  very  low,  ranging 
between  29s.  3d.  at  the  end  of  February,  and  33s.  2d.  at  the  end  of 
August,  the  price  at  the  end  of  October  being  still  as  low  as 
30s.  yl.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  price  touched — we 
are  speaking  now  of  the  Gazette  average — was  33.^.  iif/.,  and  since 
the  present  venr  commenced  a  somewhat  higher  figure  has  been 
touched,  while  the  trade  is  hopeful  as  regards  the  continuance  of 
steadily  high  prices.  Other  grains  have  not  followed  the  same 
course,  barley,  oats,  maize,  and  rice  having  almost  all  declined.     A 
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leading  article  of  food  like  sugar  has  also  declined  during  tlie  year. 
Still,  the  recovery  in  wheat  shows  that  at  last,  after  many  years  of 
depression,  tlie  usual  circumstances  which  bring  about  improve- 
ment in  such  cases  are  beginning  to  be  present.  Production  on 
the  one  hand  falls  off,  while  consumption  goes  on  steadily 
increasing,  and  so  at  last  a  state  of  affairs  as  regards  supply  and 
demand  is  brought  about  in  which  there  is  a  sharp  rise  of  price. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  calculation  in  Messrs.  Beerbohm's  circular 
in  the  appendix,  that  there  is  a  deficit  of  nearly  ten  million 
quartei^s  in  the  estimated  supply  for  the  current  season,  as 
compared  with  the  estimated  consumption,  and  this  deficit  can 
only  be  made  good,  of  course,  by  a  greater  pressure  upon  stocks 
than  would  otherwise  take  place,  and  perhaps  by  some  slight  check 
to  consumption  which  may  result  from  the  rise  in  price.  At  any  rate, 
the  change  in  wheat  indicates  that  a  continued  fall  in  price  cannot 
be  indefinite  ;  that  a  turn  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later ;  and  that 
people  should  not  reason  about  these  matters  in  a  panic.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  in  the  appendix  also  that  some  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  in  the  prices  of  meat 
and  butter,  so  that  altogether  there  VFOuld  seem  to  be  no  reason  to 
believe  in  the  indefinite  continuance  of  prices  for  agricultural 
produce  far  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  cost  of  production, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  determining  factor  in  all  such  ques- 
tions, and  a  great  depression  in  the  markets  for  a  time  below  the 
cost  of  pi'oduction  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction.  This 
reaction  has  already  come  in  regard  to  wheat,  with  the  result  tliat 
many  interests  will  undoubtedly  gain,  and  a  certain  stimulus  will 
be  given  to  trade. 

"  As  we  pointed  out  last  year,  however,  we  doubt  whether  for 
agricultural  produce,  or  for  any  other  articles,  prices  can  possibly 
go  back  to  the  level  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  prices  which  has  taken  place,  we  do  not  see 
any  possibility  of  a  return  to  former  prices,  just  because  there  is  no 
such  supply  of  the  precious  metals  about  the  world  either  annually 
produced  or  in  stock  to  support  prices  at  a  much  higher  level. 
Commodities  have  been  multiplied  relatively  to  the  precious 
metals,  and  that  means  a  fall  in  prices  permanently,  whether  we 
ascribe  this  fall  to  what  is  called  contraction  of  gold  or  to  increased 
abundance  of  commodities.  The  change  in  relation  is  the 
important  thing  to  note,  and  the  resulting  effect  upon  prices  is 
undoubted. 

"  The  Money  Market  and  Prices. 

"  Owing  to  the  state  of  prices  a  year  ago,  we  referred  specially 
to  the  question  of  the  gold  supply,  and  the  course  of  the  money 
market,  as  having  undoubtedly  a  bearing  u])on  the  state  of  prices, 
and  the  course  of  events  dui-iiig  the  past  year  has  further  illus- 
trated, we  believe,  the  remarks  which  we  then  made.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  course  of  the  money  market  has  been  most  peculiar 
during  the  year,  and  such  as  to  indicate  what  may  be  called  a 
scarcity  of  gold.  When  trade  is  so  depressed  as  it  has  been,  the 
natural  effect  upon  the  money  market  should  be  a  great  uccuiuula- 
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tion  of  money  in  Lombard  Street — that  is  of  actual  cash  in 
Lombard  Street,  and  a  corresponding  continuation  of  a.  low  rate  of 
discount  lasting  over  very  many  months.  After  1866,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  rate  of  discount  in  Lombard  Street  for  nearly 
two  years  continuously  was  about  2  per  cent.,  without  a  break. 
Lately  there  has  been  more  depression  than  in  1867  or  1868,  and 
but  for  some  great  change  the  rate  of  interest  ought  to  have  been 
equally  low,  and  the  accumulation  of  money,  that  is  of  actual  cash, 
in  Lombard  Street  equally  great.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  on 
reference  to  the  tables  in  the  appendix,  that  all  through  the  year 
the  actual  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  about 
2  0  millions  only,  and  rather  under  that  figure  than  above  it,  while 
there  has  been  little  tendency  for  money  to  flow  into  Lombard 
Street.  What  cash  there  has  been  about  has  been  wanted  for  various 
special  purposes.  The  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  as  they  did  in 
1885,  have  been  absorbing  a  little,  possibly  with  a  view  to  military 
exigencies  before  long.  France  has  also  been  absorbing  a  little, 
possibly  for  similar  reasons.  The  great  absorbent,  however,  has 
been  the  United  States,  which  became  a  gold  monometallist 
country,  in  place  of  an  inconvertible  paper  country,  only  ten  years 
ago,  and  has  since  continued  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  annual 
supply  of  the  precious  metals.  The  amount  it  absorbs,  apparently, 
has  been  unduly  increased  by  the  peculiaily  awkward  banking 
arrangements  which  have  been  estal)lished.  But  whatever  the 
cause,  the  effect  is  to  take  away  from  Lombard  Street  a  very 
considerable  sum,  which  would  probably  have  accumulated  there, 
and  caused  a  long  continued  reign  of  2  per  cent.,  such  as  has  been 
frequently  seen  in  former  times  of  depression.  In  the  past  year 
the  absorbing  power  of  the  United  States  has  been  so  great  that 
money  has  actually  been  exported  from  London  and  from  Paris  to 
the  United  States,  and  so,  instead  of  a  surplus  in  Lombard  Street, 
there  has  been  a  deficiency,  the  final  effect  being  that  money  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  a  2  per  cent,  rate  might  fairly  have  been 
expected,  rose  to  5  per  cent.  It  would  be  useless  here  to  go  into 
details  as  to  the  cause  of  the  demand  in  the  United  States. 
All  that  can  be  noticed  is  that  on  a  broad  view  of  the  facts 
there  is  not  so  much  gold  about  the  world  as  there  used  to  be 
ten  years  ago,  and  which  in  a  time  of  depression  like  that  of 
1867  and  1868  caused  the  rate  of  discount  in  Lombard  Street 
to  remain  for  a  long  period  at  2  per  cent.  only.  Now,  the 
money  market  is  kept  bare  in  the  most  singular  way,  and  all 
operations  based  on  the  long  continuance  of  low  rates  of  money, 
including  a  good  deal  of  speculation  for  the  rise  in  the  prices 
of  commodities  as  well  as  of  securities,  are  checked.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  money  market  and  the  state  of  prices  may  not  be 
very  easy  to  trace ;  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  no  '  boom  '  is  now 
possible  in  commodities,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  a  rise  in 
prices  would  also  iniply  a  rise  of  wages,  and  an  increase  of  the 
deposits  in  the  hanks,  and  of  the  volume  of  business  generally  ; 
and  there  is  not  ca.sh  enough  to  go  round  to  support  such  an 
increased  volume  of  business.  Only  nominal  values  are  concerned, 
and  real  business  may  increase  even  although  nominal  values  do 
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not  increase.  But  the  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  present 
low  level  of  prices  is  the  result  in  the  long  run  of  the  relation 
between  the  supply  of  cash  and  the  supply  of  commodities,  and 
unless  cash  becomes  more  abundant  there  may  not  be  a  rise  to  a 
much  higher  level.  Prices  undoubtedly  will  go  up  and  down,  and 
we  believe  that  the  tendency  at  present  is  towards  advance  ;  but 
the  oscillations  altogether  will  be  at  a  lower  level  than  formerly, 
and  all  people  connected  with  business  should  make  their  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  The  expectation  that  prices  may  possibly  go 
back  to  the  high  level  of  former  periods  is  not  practically  well 
founded — there  is,  at  all  events,  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
such  improvement  in  markets. 

"  What  has  happened  last  year  shows,  however,  that  although 
prices  are  not  likely  to  go  back  to  the  former  high  levels,  yet  wo 
may  have  good  times  as  well  as  bad  at  the  low  levels  which  have 
been  established.  The  all  important  thing  for  merchants  is 
whether  prices  are  rising  or  falling  ;  and  that  there  can  be  times 
of  rising  prices,  even  at  the  low  levels  which  have  been  brought 
about,  is  now  proved  beyond  all  question.  There  is  still  room,  as 
there  was  before,  in  these  oscillations,  for  the  merchant  to  make  a 
profit. 

"  Tlie  Prospects  for  1887. 

"  Summarising  the  pi'ospect  for  the  coming  year,  we  cannot  do 
better,  we  think,  than  repeat  the  words  as  used  in  an  article  in 
the  Statist  of  22nd  January  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  '  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  indications  of  improving 
trade  will  strengthen  as  the  year  goes  on.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  usual  causes  of  improvement  when  there  has  been  a 
long  period  of  depression  and  low  prices  are  now  present  in  unusual 
force.  The  depression  and  the  low  prices,  on  the  one  side,  have 
checked  production,  and  on  the  other  side  they  have  stimulated 
demand.  The  effect  of  the  fall  in  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals 
would  seem  undoubtedly  to  have  been  to  stimulate  demand  in  all 
directions,  and  in  the  case  of  some  articles  to  open  up  entirely  new 
channels  of  consumption.  The  area  of  consumption,  in  other  words, 
has  greatly  extended  during  this  period  of  depression  and  low  prices 
at  the  very  time  that  to  some  extent  production  would  appear  to 
have  diminished.  This  is  the  course  that  is  not  unusually  followed 
in  periods  of  depression,  and  which  prepares  the  markets  for  a 
great  spring  upwards  as  soon  as  things  take  a  turn.  All  at  once, 
according  to  past  experience,  when  the  turn  comes,  those  connected 
with  the  trade  find  themselves  bare  of  stocks,  become  anxious  to 
fill  up  their  stocks,  and  so  create  an  unusual  demand,  which 
suddenly  takes  prices  up  to  a  much  higher  level,  by  which  in  turn 
all  those  who  are  holders  of  stocks  and  who  are  otherwise 
connected  with  the  trade  profit.  The  one  fact  which  appears  at 
first  sight  to  be  contrary  to  this  view  of  the  circumstances  of  trade 
at  the  present  time,  viz.,  the  increase  of  the  visible  stocks  held  of 
some  articles — e.g.,  copper  and  iron — is  not  really  a  contrary  fact. 
W'hen  the  turn  is  approaching,  or  begins  to  come  about,  it  very 
often  happens  that  there  is  some  disposition  among   those  most 
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intimately  acquainted  with  the  markets  to  lay  in  stocks  specula- 
tively, so  that  the  visible  stock  begins  to  increase;  but  the  amount 
of  this  visible  stock,  in  proportion  both  to  the  production  and  to 
the  consumption,  is  after  all  very  small,  and  the  increase  of  it 
which  takes  place  is  still  smaller  in  proportion.  It  is  not  really  a 
great  matter,  and  is  not  sufficient  in  any  way  to  check  the  rise  in 
prices  which  begins  to  come  about  from  more  powerful  circum- 
stances, while  it  is  a  sign  that  the  shrewder  people  connected  with 
the  trade  are  anticipating  improvement. 

"  '  It  is  also  in  favour  of  the  improvement  of  trade,  from  the 
merchant's  point  of  view,  that  at  the  present  time  labour  is  very 
abundant,  and  there  is  little  chance  as  yet  of  any  check  to  the 
improvement  being  given  by  strikes  and  lock-outs.  Working  men 
have  been  impoverished  by  the  long  depression,  and  are  likely  to 
be  more  amenable  to  reason  than  they  would  he  if  they  were 
richer,  or  had  just  come  through  a  long  period  of  prosperous  employ- 
ment. In  other  woi'ds,  the  present  circumstances  are  favouralj'.e  to 
the  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  profit,  and  they  will  be  induced 
to  go  on  with  activity  and  enterprise,  reaping  the  harvest  which 
apparently  can  now  be  reaped  after  a  long  period  of  barrenness. 
The  fact  that  long  experience  has  shown  merchants  and  business 
men  that  circumstances  like  the  present  are  favourable  to  their 
profits,  will  be  a  fre.sh  stimulus  to  activity  and  enterjjrise  now  that 
the  turn  has  come. 

"  'Another  circumstance  in  favour  of  improvement  undoubtedly 
is  the  presence  of  larger  free  savings  upon  the  stock  markets  than 
have  been  noticeable  for  several  years.  Towards  the  close  of  last 
year  the  issues  of  capital  on  the  stock  exchange  were  undoubtedly 
much  larger  than  they  had  been  for  several  years  previously,  and 
were  much  more  freely  subscribed,  the  whole  being  an  indication 
that  the  fi'ee  savings  of  the  people  are  larg'er  than  tliey  were ;  that 
there  is  money  consequently  for  new  things,  and  that  there  is 
therefore  a  margin  of  labonr  and  capital  formerly  unemplo^-ed 
which  can  now  be  used.  All  this  adds  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
community,  and  makes  it  likely  that  the  improvement  which  has 
now  begun  will  go  on  and  increase. 

"'The  one  main  factor  "against  things"  is  the  dangerous 
political  situation  on  the  continent.  The  prospect  which  now 
seems  so  cheerful,  if  peace  were  only  assured,  is  undoubtedly 
clouded  to  some  extent  by  rumours  and  apprehensions  of  war. 
The  improvement,  however,  seems  to  be  setting  in  so  strongly 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  checked,  we  should  say,  by  anything 
short  of  the  actual  outbreak  of  war.  The  apprehensions  will  be 
sufficient  to  check  some  sorts  of  speculative  enterprise,  and  to 
])revent  contracts  being  entered  into  for  very  long  pei-iods  ahead; 
t)ut  trade  is  more  hand  to  mouth  than  it  was,  and  this  hand-to- 
mouth  trade  seems  likely  to  go  on  increasing  in  volume  unless 
cliecked  by  some  such  incident  as  the  outbreak  of  war.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  moreover,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  that 
although  the  outbreak  of  war  would  have  a  great  effect,  both 
immediately  and  while  the  war  lasted,  upon  the  prices  of  securities, 
yet  the  trade  of  a  country  like  England,  which  is  fortunate  enough 
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to  keep  ont  of  quarrels  and  to  stand  neutral,  would  probably  not 
be  affected  unfavourably  at  first  by  sucb  an  untoward  event. 
Probably  even  it  might  be  afi"ected  favourably  for  the  moment, 
just  as  it  was  by  the  Franco-German  war,  through  the  check  to 
manufacturing  industry  upon  the  continent  opening  a  larger  course 
to  the  markets  here.  The  United  States  trade  would  also  be 
affected  favourably  in  the  same  way,  and  the  trade  of  the  world 
generally,  which  would  all  react  in  our  favour.  Still,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  continental  war  would  be  the  opening  up  a  chapter 
of  the  unknown,  and  if  it  should  be  prolonged,  as  it  is  just 
possible,  notwithstanding  all  the  talk  about  wars  in  modern  times 
being  short,  then  the  effect  would  undoubtedly  be  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  present  improvement  in  trade  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  it  would  probably  in  the  ordinary  case  be  arrested.  A 
prolonged  European  war  would  be  a  disastrous  calamity  in  every 
way,  from  which,  though  we  might  ourselves  keep  neutral,  we 
could  not  but  suffer  greatly  on  account  of  our  many  relations  with 
the  continent.  The  prices  of  securities  especially  would  go  down 
heavily ;  enterprise  in  every  direction  would  be  checked ;  some  of 
our  best  customers  would  be  impoverished  directly  and  indirectly, 
and  so  on.  Should  peace,  however,  be  preserved,  there  seems  to  be 
ro  reason  why  the  present  year  should  not  be  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  our  industrial  annals.' 

"The  opinion  thus  expressed  we  still  adhere  to.  Since  the 
time  at  which  we  wrote  the  war  alarms  have  rather  increased  than 
diminished;  but  business  in  itself  has  gone  on  improving,  and 
seems  likely  to  go  on  impi'oving.  The  improvement  is  also  a  very 
strong  one,  and  no  amount  of  alarm  or  apprehension  will  stop  it 
altogether,  while  the  outbreak  of  war  itself,  although  it  might  stop 
some  speculation,  would  probably  not  at  first  check  the  improve- 
ment in  business  generally  which  is  going  on.  It  may  be  hoped, 
however,  though  it  seems  rather  hoping  against  hope,  that  peace 
will  be  preserved,  in  which  case  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
year  1887  will  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  annals  of 
British  trade." 

The  following  is  the  Index  to  the  contents  of  the  Supplement 
from  which  the  forea'oing'  is  taken : — 

Financial  and  Commercial  History  of  1886. 

The  Woollen  Trade— The  Iron  and   ISIetal   Trades— Wheat— The 
Money  Market  and  Prices — The  Prospects  for  1887. 

Extracts  from  Trade  Circulars. 

{Illustrated  with  Diagrams  showing  the  Course  of  Prices,  ^"C.) 
The  Iron  Trade — Engineering — Shipbuilding — Copper — Tin — Lead 
—  Spelter —  Coal  — Chemicals — Tallow — Leather — Petroleum — 
Turpentine — -Wood — Indigo — Shellac — Indiarubber.  Textiles, 
8fc.,  Cotton — Wool — Silk — Linen — Jute — Hemp.  Food,  Sfc, 
Wheat — Rice — Sugar — Tea — Coffee. 

Pauperism. 
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Tabular  Appendix. 
Banic  Returns — 

Bank  of  England — Bank  of  France — Imperial  Bank  of   Ger- 
many— Austrian  National  Bank — Bank  of  the  Netherlands — 
Associated  New  York  Banks. 
Allotments  of    India  Council  Bills  in  1886 — Government  Grants 
and     Telegraphic     Transfers — Indian      Bank      Rates — Public 
Revenue. 
Cleabing  House  Returns— 

London- — IManchester — Settlings  on  the  4th  of  the  Month — 
Stock  Exchange  Settling  Days. 
Exchanges  a,nd  Bullion — Bank  Rates  on  the  Continent — Foreign 
Market  Rates  of  Discount — Bullion — Savings  Banks — Weekly 
Prices  of  Leading  Public  Securities  during  1886 — Prices  of 
Leading  Stocks — Foreign  Trade — Failures  of  1886 — Railway 
TraflBc  of  1886 — Railway  Dividends — Prices  of  Wholesale  Com- 
modities. 


v. — Prices  of  Gonimodities. 
The  following  has  been  received  from  Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck  : — 

In  continuation  of  the  figures  published  in  the  Statistical 
Society's  Journal,  September,  1886,  I  give  the  result  of  the  past 
year  and  of  the  average  of  nine  years,  1878-86,  as  compared  with 
the  standard  period  of  eleven  years  1867-77  (see  pp.  592,  593,  and 
648  of  the  Journal)  : — 


Index  Numbers, 
1867-77  =  loo. 

Average  Decline  as 
compared  with  1867-77. 

Avenige, 

1878-8G. 

188fi  only. 

Averna;e, 

1878-86. 

1 886  only. 

Vegetable  food  (com,  &c.) 

Animal  food  (meat  and  butter) 

81 
97 
76 

^5 
88 
6o 

Per  cnt. 

19 

3 

24, 

Per  cnt. 

12 
40 

All  food 

86 

73 

14 

-7 

Minerals    

73 
72 
83 

67 
69 

27 
28 
17 

33 
37 
31 

Textiles 

Sundry  materials 

All  materials     

77 

67 

23 

33 

All  forty-five  commodities 

81 

69 

19 

31 

Silver*  

83 

74-6 

17 

2  5 '4 

*  See  note  to  table  on  next  page. 


For  the  forty-five  descriptions  of  commodities  treated  in  my 
tables,  there  is  now  a  depreciation  of  at  least  19  per  cent.,  as 
illustrated  by  the  average  prices  of  the  nine  years  1878-86.     In 
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1886,  taken  by  itself,  the  decline  amounted  to   3 1   per  cent.,  as 
compared  •with  28  per  cent,  in  1885, 

Making-  allowance  for  quantities  according  to  the  importance  of 
each  article  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  average  of  the  three 
years  1883-85,  last  year's  index  number  would  be  68* i  against 
71*2  in  1885  (see  p.  595  of  the  JotirnaV). 

The  average  index  number  for  the  ten  years  1877-86  is  82  (see 
the  dotted  line  in  the  diagram). 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  is  for  the  nine  years  1878-86, 
17  per  cent.,  and  for  the  year  1886,  25-4  per  cent.,  though  at  its 
lowest  point  last  year,  j^icL  per  oz.,  it  stood  3 1  per  cent,  below  its 
former  level. 

Prices  of  Coonmodities. 


iher 

Silver d.  p.  oz. 

Wheat,  English  gazette  sh.  p.  qr. 

„        American „ 

Flour,  town  made  white sh.p.sack 

Barley,  English  gazette   sh.  p.  qr. 

Oats                   „                  „ 

Average 

Prices. 

Index  Numbers, 
1867-77  =  100. 

ce. 

1867-77. 

1878-86. 

1885. 

1886. 

1885. 

18811. 

0 

58i 

foi 

481 

45 1 

79-9* 

74-6* 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

54i 
56 
46 
39 
26 
32i 
117 
10 

402 
44t 

35 
3i 

25i 
103 

32/10 
35 

29 
30/1 
20/7 

23 

75 
7 

31 

35 
z8 
z6/7 

'9 
21 

80 
6/7 

60 
62 
63 

77 
79 
71 
64 
70 

f  7 
6z 
61 
68 

7  T, 

6 

Maize,  American  mixed  ,, 

6s 

7 
8 

Potatoes,  good  English    sh.p.ton 

Rice,  Rangoon  cargoes sh.p.cwt. 

Vegetable  food  (corn,  <fec.).     Total 

Beef,  prime  d.p. 8lbs. 

„      middling „ 

Mutton,  prmie  ,, 

69 

66 

-8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

546 

521 

9 
0 

1 

59 
50 
63 
55 
52 
74 
125 

hi 

66 
54i 
49  i 
72 
117 

52 
44 
56 
47 
45 
68 
111 

49 

42 
6z 

52 

45 

67 

100 

88 
88 
89 
85 
87 
92 
89 

8^ 
84 
98 

95 

87 

91 

80 

2 

,,        middling ,, 

3 
4 
5 

Pork,  average    ,, 

Bacon,  Waterford     sh.p.cwt. 

Butter,  Friesland,  fine  to  finest ,, 

Animal  food.     Total 

Sugar,  West  Indian  refining   sh.p.cwt. 

„       beet,  German,  88  p.  c.  f.o.b....        „ 
,,       Java  floating;  cargoes    

15 

— 

— 

— 

618 

618 

6a 

7 

23 

24 

28i 

87 
64 

lU 

I7i 
i8i 
--4 
76 

49 
«3 

I3i 
14i 

17i 

00 
39 

6^ 
12-OG 

Ill 
iif 
Hi 

68 
46 

6i 
irSi 

1    59 

62 

69* 

61* 
65 

58* 

70* 
64 

50 

50 
78* 

72* 
7'' 

8a 

8b 

8 

Coffee,    Ceylon    plantation,    low! 

middling J          " 

„         total     

9a 
9b 

Tea,  Congou  common  d.  p.  lb. 

„    average  import  price    -f^'  ^  ^?^' 

58* 
69* 

9 

^         ^        ^                         \    per  lb. 

„  total :.. .    . 

64 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea.     Total 

Total  food  

-19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

250 

239 

-19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,414 

1,378 

* 
ngt 

Figures  not  included  in  the  general  average, 
le  parity  between  gold  and  silver  at  i  :  15  J. 

Silver 

compar 

ed  wltl 

I   6o-8 

^d.   per 

ounce 
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Iron,  Scotch  pig   sh.p.ton 

,,     bar    £  p.  tou 

Copper,  Chili  bars    „ 

„        English  tough  cake    „ 

Tin,  Straits    „ 

Lead,  EngUsh  pig ,, 

Coals,  Wallsend  Hetton  in  London.,  sh.p.ton 
„      average  export  price „ 

Minerals.     Total 

Cotton,  middling  Uplands  d.  p.  lb. 

„        fair  Dhollerah „ 

Flax,  St.  Petersburg  12  head  best ....  £  p.  ton 

,,     Russian,  average  import    ,, 

Hemp,  Manilla  fair  roping ,, 

,,       St.  Petersburg  clean    ,, 

Jute,  good  medium  ,, 

Wool,  merino,  Pt.  Phillip,  average  "1     ■,        ,, 
ileece    j      '  "' 

„      merino,   Adelaide,   average  1 

grease  j  " 

„      English,  Lincoln  half  hogs  ....        „ 
Silk,  Tsatlee  sh.  p.lb. 

Textiles.     Total 

Hides,  Elver  Plate  dry    d.  p.  lb. 

„  salted    „ 

Leather,  crop  hides,  30 — 45  lbs „ 

Tallow,  St.  Petersburg  Y.C sh.p.cwt. 

,,       town ,, 

Oil,  palm   £  p.  ton 

„    olive    £  p.  tun 

„    linseed    £  p.  ton 

Seeds,  linseeds  sh.  p.  qr. 

Petroleum d.  p.  gall. 

Soda,  crystals    sh.p.ton 

Nitrate  of  soda sh.p.cwt. 

Indigo,  Bengal,  good  consuming    ...  sh.  p.  lb. 

Timber,  hewn,  aveiage  import  sh.p.load 

„        sawn  or  split,  average  import        „ 

Sundry  materials.     Total 

Total  materials  

Grand  total     


Average  Prices. 


1867-77.  1878-8fi.      1885.      18S6, 


69 
8^ 
75 
81 
105 
20,1 
22 
12i 


9 
61 

•47 

43 
35 

19 

2M 


191 
23 


9 

7 
16 
45 
45 
39 
50 
30 
60 
121 
92 
14 

7i 
60 
54 


4^1 
5f 

57 

61^ 

86 

Hi 

17 
9 


6i 
4¥ 

33i 

3Si 
26i 

i5i 

i8f 


6i 
15 
42 
i6i 

332 
4oi 
23^ 
^H 

7 
64 


41/10 
4| 
43 
47 
87 
111 
16i 

8-95 


5| 
4i 

34 

35 

35 

29 

12 

16J 

6f 

91 
12f 


6  k 
15 
38 
30i 
30 
39 
22 
44 

61 
55 
lOi 

5? 
48 
45 


39/11 
4l 
4c 

44 
98 

i3i 

i6 

8-45 


3t1 
35 
35 
29 
29 


61 


13^ 


15 
31 
26 

-4 
38 
zoh 
42 

55 
49 
10 

5 
43 
43 


Index  Numbers 

1SG7-77  =  ICO. 


1885.       1886, 


60 
59 
57 

83 
57 
75 


463        466 


62 
63 

73 


63 

73 

50 
55 


521 


95 

94 

76 

77 
78 

73 

55 
60 
75 
72 

81 


836 


—     1,820     1,731 


—      3,234     3,109! 
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VI. — The  Decline  of  the  French  Population  (a  translation). 

We  extract  from  the  Journal  des  Fconomistes  of  December  last 
the  following  remarks  respecting  the  decline  of  the  French 
population.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  of  the  article, 
M.  Gr.  de  Molinari,  whose  well  known  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  entitles  him  to  speak  with  special  authority  upon  it, 
entertains  a  favourable  view  of  the  falling  off  in  population,  and 
his  paper  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  many  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  upon  the  question  : — 

The  reproduction  of  the  human  species  in  common  with  all 
other  branches  of  production,  is  characterised  by  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  keep  pace  with  consumption,  or  in  other  words  to  maintain 
itself  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market  that 
may  be  open  to  it,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  case  among  the 
populations  of  countries  in  which  the  unfortunate  law  of  slavery  is 
established.  In  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  before 
the  abolition  of  shivery,  the  breeders  of  "human  cattle,"  if  we  may 
so  term  them,  regulated  its  reproduction  much  in  the  same  way  as 
cattle  breeders  regulate  the  production  of  their  horses,  oxen,  or 
sheep,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  market.  In  Russia 
the  nobles  acted  in  the  same  way  before  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  ;  they  granted  or  refused  permission  to  the  peasants  to  marry 
according  as  the  number  of  persons  engaged  upon  the  cultivation- 
of  their  land  was  in  their  opinion  insufficient  or  superabundant. 
But  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  a  free  population,  can  the  same 
tendency  be  said  to  exist  ?  Has  not  a  free  population  rather  an 
irresistible  tendency  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  in  other 
words  to  overstock  the  market  ?  If  this  be  so,  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  would  indeed  be  a  most  unfortunate  and  most  misei'able 
one,  and  very  little  purpose  would  be  served  by  endeavouring  to 
devise  measures  for  its  improvement,  for  if  by  any  means  new 
markets  were  opened  up,  and  labour  thereby  commanded  higher 
wages,  we  should  inevitably  find  that  the  multiplication  of  the 
haman  species  would  increase  even  more  rapidly.  The  consequent-e 
would  be  that  the  markets  would  again  become  encumbered,  until 
the  repressive  checks  of  wdaich  Malthus  spoke,  namely,  vice  and 
misery,  had  combined  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  between  popula- 
tion and  the  means  of  existence. 

Tiiis  alleged  irresistible  tendency  of  the  principle  of  the  increase 
of  the  population  to  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence  rather  than  to 
fall  below  it,  has  however  no  more  real  existence  in  fact,  than  the 
tendency  to  over-production  of  which  the  socialists  so  bitterly  com- 
plain, and  for  which  they  so  virulently  attack  capitalists.  Jt  cer- 
tainly happens  that  the  population  throws  more  labour  on  the 
market  than  can  be  employed,  just  as  it  may  occur  that  more  sugar 
or  textiles,  for  example,  are  produced  than  can  be  disposed  of  at  a 
profit ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  this  accident  in  any  way 
weakens  the  natural  law  of  equilibrium  which  governs  production 
and  consumption.     In  virtue  of  this  law,  and  in  spite  of  accidental 
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circumstances,  the  equilibrium  has  a  tendency  to  re-establish  itself 
more  rapidly  when  the  difference  between  the  supply  and  the 
demand  is  greatest.  A  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour,  in  the  price  of 
sugar  or  dry  goods,  by  ruining  a  certain  number  of  producers, 
renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  producing,  consequently 
the  supply  diminishes,  prices  rise,  and  frequently  attain  a  figure 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  ordinary  remunerative  rate ; 
then  production  is  again  stimulated,  stocks  increase,  and  prices  fall ; 
but  all  these  fluctuations  operate  in  bringing  prices  to  a  level  which 
not  only  covers  the  cost  of  production,  but  renders  it  remunerative. 

Man  is  undoubtedly  impelled  to  increase  his  species  by  very 
different  motives  to  those  which  influence  him  in  manufacturing 
sugar  or  cotton  goods  ;  but  are  these  motives  powerful  enough  to 
incite  him  to  bring  into  the  world  a  super-abundant  population, 
when  he  is  a  free  agent  in  exercising  the  power  of  reproduction  ? 
Multhus  appears  to  think  so,  and  some  of  his  disciples  have  even 
exaggerated  this  pessimist  tendency.  It  should  however  be  added, 
that  when  Malthus  wi-ote  his  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population, 
the  facts  which  he  had  before  him  certainly,  as  regards  England, 
appeared  to  justify  his  opinion.  The  population,  encouraged  by 
the  poor  laws,  increased  in  excess  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
large  charitable  contributions  neutralised  in  this  respect  the  natural 
effects  of  a  reduction  of  wages.  Malthus  protested  with  reason 
against  these  artificial  encouragements,  and  one  of  his  best  titles  to 
public  recognition  lies  in  his  having  initiated  the  reform  of  poor 
law  legislation. 

But  if  there  are  physiological  motives  which  impel  man  to 
increase  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  market,  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  economic  reasons  which  operate  in  a  widely  different 
manner,  and  which  at  times  are  sufiiciently  powerful  not  only  to 
neutralise  the  effect  of  the  physiological  motives,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent the  population  multiplying  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  entirely 
disproportionate  to  the  needs  of  the  market,  and  this  is  a  pheno- 
menon with  which  we  ai-e  brought  face  to  face  in  France.  The 
falling  off  in  the  French  population  has  been  constant  since  the 
commencement  of 'the  century. 

According  to  a  return  prepared  by  Dr.  Bertillon,  the  number 
of  births  in  a  population  of  10,000  fell  to  325  in  1801-10,  to  316  in 
the  period  comprised  between  1811-20,  to  309  in  1821-30,  289  in 
1831-40,  274  in  1841-50,  267  in  1851-60,  264  in  1861-68,  and  to 
245  in  1869-80.  That  this  falling  birth-rate  has  been  unequal  to 
the  "  demand  "  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  increasing  importance 
of  foreign  immigration  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  insignificance 
of  French  emigration.  In  the  year  1851,  according  to  a  recent 
publication  by  M.  de  Nadaillac,  entitled,  L' Affaihlissement  de  la 
NatiilitS  en  France,  ses  causes  et  ses  consequences,  the  number  of 
foreigners  established  in  France  amounted  to  392,824;  in  1866  to 
^35'495;  i»  1872  to  740,667;  in  1881  to  1,001,890,  exclusive  of 
natural i.sed  foreigners,  who  numbered  77,046.  These  foreigners 
comprised  432,265  Belgians,  240,733  Italians,  81,896  Germans, 
73,781  Spaniards,  66,281  Swiss,  and  37.006  English.  The  emigra- 
tion during  the  same  period  was  comparatively  unimportant,  as  the 
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total  number  of  foreigners  settling  in  France  did  not  exceed  40,000. 
A  reference  to  the  following  table  will  show  the  actual  number  of 
emigrants  who  left  France  in  each  of  the  years  from  1873  to  1884 
inclusive  : — 

Years.  Number  of 

Emigriints. 

1873  6,832 

'74    6,385 

'75  3,785 

'76  2,^91 

'77  3,348 

'V8  2,313 

'79  3,625 

'80  4,607 

'81  4,456 

'82  4,858 

'83  4,cii 

'8-i  6,100 

As  regards  the  volume  of  immigration,  it  increased  the  French 
population  during'  the  same  period  by  260,000  persons.  It  is  there- 
fore justly  asserted  that  the  increase  in  the  French  population  is 
considerably  below  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and  this  is  a 
phenomenon  not  only  interesting  in  itself  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  but  one  which  opens  up  niimerous  questions  of  considerable 
importance.  It  behoves  us  to  study  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  to  inquire  into  its  effects,  and  also  to  consider  if  these  effects 
are  beneficial  or  the  reverse  ;  and  if  the  latter,  to  endeavour  to 
devise  means  for  remedying  the  evil.  In  common  with  all  remedies,' 
they  may  be  natural  or  artificial,  efficacious  or  inefficacious,  and 
even  hurtful. 

We  will  proceed  first  to  devote  some  consideration  to  the 
question  of  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon.  It  is  a  very  true 
observation  that  M.  Maurice  Block  makes  in  his  scientific  work 
entitled  Traite  theorique  et  pratique  de  Statlstique,  to  the  effect  that 
economic  phenomena  have  very  rarely  a  single  cause.  The  causes 
of  the  falling  off  of  the  French  population  are  numerous,  and  they 
may  be  separated  into  two  categories,  natural  causes  and  artificial 
causes,  and  the  question  arises  should  the  weakness  of  the 
productive  power  be  placed  in  the  first  or  second  category  ?  The 
alleged  feebleness  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
clusively proved.  For  example,  in  Canada  the  French  race  has, 
during  the  last  century,  shown  itself  to  be  the  most  prolific  in  the 
world,  as  we  find  that  60,000  peasants  who  were  left  there  in 
]  763,  liave  produced  in  a  little  over  a  century  2  million  of  souls. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  even  have  not  shown  such  a  result  as  this,  and 
it  may,  we  think,  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
France,  assuming  that  the  economic  conditions  were  the  same  in 
the  mother  country  as  in  Canada,  would  have  proved  themselves 
equally  prolific.  We  may  then  put  on  one  side  the  physiological 
cause.  Moreover,  this  cause  is  of  considerably  less  importance  in 
the  question  of  population  than  many  appear  to  imagine,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  motives  of  religion  or  affection,  to  which 
opinion  attributes  a  preponderating  influence.  The  principal  causes 
which  operate  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  reproduction  of  the 
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human  species  are  essentially  economic  ones.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  greatei'  or  lesser  cost  of  production  or  expense  of  maintenance 
until  the  child  attains  a  producing  age,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  or  less  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  them.  When  the 
rearing  and  education  of  a  child  cost  comparatively  little,  and  the 
child  can  at  an  early  age  be  put  to  some  profitable  work,  agricul- 
tural or  industrial,  and  thus  procure  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  large  families  may  with  impunity  be  brought  up.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  in  districts  where  the  population  is  devoted  to 
the  tilling  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  occupations  which  give  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  people,  or  again  in  places  where  factories 
employ  a  large  number  of  hands,  the  birth-rate  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  death-rate  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  department  of  the 
Nord,  where  in  1883  the  births  amounted  to  51,197,  against  35,083 
deaths  ;  while  in  districts  where  the  population  is  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.  As  a  proof  of 
this  we  may  quote  the  case  of  the  department  of  the  Bure,  where 
in  1883  the  population  returns  showed  an  increase  of  6,842,  again.st 
a  loss  of  8,128  b}^  death.  This  phei\omenon  has  been  commented 
upon  from  time  immemorial,  and  fifty  years  ago  Sir  Francis 
d'lvernois  called  attention  to  the  slow  increase  of  the  population  in 
the  pastoral  districts  of  Normandy. 

Tills  natural  cause,  however,  which  partly  explains  the  difference 
in  the  increase  of  the  population  from  one  region  to  another,  does 
not  account  for  the  general  and  constant  lowering  of  the  birth-rate 
since  the  commencement  of  the  century.  And  here  come  into 
play  the  artificial  causes,  such  for  example  as  the  enhanced  cost  of 
living,  resulting  from  increased  taxation  and  protective  duties,  the 
conscription,  and  later  the  military  service,  the  legislation  affecting 
the  employment  of  children  in  factories,  and  the  expenses  of 
education,  which  are  not  compensated  for  by  the  practical  quality 
of  the  instruction  given.  It  is  very  difficult  if  not  almost 
impossible  to  accurately  gauge  the  influence  exercised  by  each  of 
these  causes,  but  the  most  powerful  factor  is  undoubtedly  the 
increased  cost  of  provisions,  which  has  augmented  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  rearing  of  children.  And  here  we  may  observe 
that  the  diminution  of  the  birth-rate  was  less  marked  during  the 
period  following  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  commerce,  and 
the  quasi  suppression  of  the  corn  and  cattle  duties;  from  this  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  a  return  to  agricultural  protection 
could  not  fail  to  be  pi^oductive  of  the  contrary  effect.  The  greater 
the  cost  of  maintaining  children,  the  fewer  will  be  reared,  and  the 
worse  they  will  be  nourished.  The  other  indirect  taxes,  including 
even  the  duties  on  alcohol,  produce  an  effect  similar  but  less 
apparent ;  children  certainly  do  not  consume  spirits,  but  their 
parents  frequently  do,  and  the  more  money  that  is  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  drink,  the  less  there  is  left  to  feed  and  maintain  their 
families ;  so  that  it  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  this  particular 
tax,  which  is  such  a  favourite  one  with  budget  framers  and 
philanthropists,  instead  of  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the 
fathers,  has  rather  the  effect  of  starving  the  children. 

The  conscription,  and  more  particularly  the  system  of  general 
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and  enforced  military  service,  by  taking  from  a  family  the  most 
vigorous  of  its  young  members  at  the  time  when  they  have 
arrived  at  a  productive  age,  and  are  in  a  position  to  recoup  their 
parents  the  expenses  that  have  been  incurred  in  rearing  and 
maintaining  them,  operate  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  a 
particular  intensity  during  the  period  of  revolutions  and  great 
wars.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  legislation  limiting  the  age  at 
which  children  may  be  employed  in  factories,  and  their  hoars  of 
labour,  salutary  as  this  legislation  otherwise  undoubtedly  is.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  useless,  if  not  positively  injui-ious  s\'stem  of 
instruction  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  which,  while 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  at  the 
same  time  renders  them  less  fitted  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world. 

To  these  causes,  and  to  many  others  which  have  operated  with 
an  increasing  tendency  since  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  check 
the  multiplication  of  the  human  species,  must  be  added  those 
which  have  been  instrumental  in  demoralizing  both  physically  and 
morally  the  French  race.  Physical  degeneration  resulting  as  much 
from  the  conscription,  the  forced  military  service,  as  from  prostitu- 
tion and  ill  assorted  unions,  is  attested  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  young  men  who  are  declared  unfit  for  military  service. 
On  this  point  M.  Maurice  Block,  in  his  Traite  the'oriqiie  et  pi'atique 
de  Statistique,  says,  "  according  to  the  returns  of  the  recruiting  of 
1875,  out  of  283,768  young  men  who  were  inscribed  upon  the 
registers,  29,797  were  rejected  as  being  completely  untit  for  ser- . 
vice — a  proportion  of  more  than  10  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this, 
21,959  recruits  were  sent  to  the  auxiliary  services,  and  19,508  were 
sent  to  be  examined  at  some  future  occasion ;  and  many  of  the 
latter  would  act  very  wisely  in  not  marrying.  It  may  be  added 
that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  young  men  in  France,  who  although 
passed  as  fit  for  military  service,  ought  unhesitatingly  to  be  rejected 
on  account  of  weakness  of  constitution." 

Again,  M.  de  Nadaillac,  in  his  Affaiblissement  de  la  Natalite, 
says,  '■  The  mortality  among  young  men  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  25  in  France  is  exceptionally  high.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  not  observable  among  any  other  nations,  and  as  it  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  returns  relating  to  the  whole  of  the 
department,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  be  produced  by 
anything  but  the  exigencies  of  military  service.  The  army,  even 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  circumstances  of  war,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  race,  and 
it  may  be  added,  of  all  the  European  armies  the  French  contains 
the  largest  proportion  of  invalids,, for  while  in  Prussia  or  Italy 
the  daily  average  of  invalids  is  as  high  as  40  in  every  1,000,  in 
France  it  exceeds  46,  and  the  death-rate  is  even  higher,  being  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  1,000  in  Germany,  and  10  per  1,000  in  France. 

"  Tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  dysentery  are  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  have  wrought  as 
much  mischief,  and  the  death  roll  of  the  French  soldiers  who 
succumbed  to  various  maladies  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Italy,  dui'ing 
the  campaign  of  1870-71,  or  in  Tonkin,  is  unquestionably  a  very 
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long  and  sad  one.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  excessive  mortality 
among  our  young  soldiers  is  undoubtedly  the  weakness  of  the 
constitution  of  the  men  who  are  called  to  serve  under  the  flag. 
I  have  frequently  expressed  my  strongest  disapproval  of  the  fatal 
tendency  to  swell  the  numbers  of  our  army,  to  strive  after  quantity 
at  the  expense  of  quality.  Young  men  have  frequently  been 
declared  fit  for  military  service,  when  their  thoracic  development 
left  much  to  be  desired,  and  their  height  was  barely  up  to  the 
minimum  standard.  These  weak  and  frail  individuals  are  subjected 
to  severe  discipline  and  excessive  work,  work  harder  in  many 
cases  than  they  have  ever  been  put  to  in  their  lives,  and  under 
which  they  frequently  break  down.  Again,  the  living  is  not  that 
to  which  many  have  been  accustomed ;  the  food  given  is  even  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases  insufficient  to  nourish  their  enfeebled  frames. 
On  this  point  I  may  observe,  that  official  documents  relating  to  the 
period  comprised  between  the  years  1727  and  1789  show  that  the 
quantity  of  rations  supplied  to  each  soldier  averaged  182  kilograms 
a-year.  At  the  present  time  this  quantity  is  reduced  to  100  kilo- 
grams— a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half.  To  sum  up,  the  inhabitant 
of  the  rural  districts  is  suddenly  transported  to  an  industrial  centre, 
which  is  in  itself  an  unhealthy  change  for  him  ;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  those  which  are  large  manufacturing  centres  especially, 
are  too  weak  to  undertake  the  arduous  labours  of  a  military  life, 
they  are  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  long  marches,  and  it  is  to 
this  cause  which  may  in  great  measure  be  attributed  the  crowded 
state  of  our  hospitals,  the  excessive  mortality,  and  the  weakening  of 
the  vital  forces  of  the  nation." 

It  may  of  course  be  urged  that  these  causes  of  depopulation  are 
not  confined  to  France  alone,  but  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
country  ;  that  the  increase  of  expenditure  and  taxation  is  universal ; 
and  that  the  system  of  protection  and  enforced  military  service 
exists  everywhere  throughout  Europe  with  the  exception  of 
England.  But  when  we  examine  the  condition  of  each  individual 
country,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  at  their  true  worth  the  favour- 
able causes  which  have  neutralised  or  retarded  the  action  of  the 
depressive  causes.  In  Russia,  the  abundance  of  her  natural 
resources  ;  in  Germany,  the  suppression  of  her  internal  customs 
dues.  Finally,  in  studying  the  aggregate  returns  of  the  movement 
of  the  population,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
favourable  causes  are  gradually  becoming  less  powerful,  and  that 
the  falling  off  in  the  population  of  Avhich  France  has  so  gi'ievously 
to  complain  will  soon  become  universal.  Take  Germany  for 
example;  we  find  in  this  country  that  the  annual  increase,  which 
averaged  550.993  during  the  period  1875-84,  had  fallen  to  321,301 
in  the  year  1885,  and  in  England,  according  to  the  Registrar- 
General's  returns,  the  number  of  births  show  an  equal  tendency  to 
diminution,  and  in  Russia  the  falling  off  is  even  more  marked,  for 
we  find  that  from  1815  to  1885  the  annual  increase  of  the  Russian 
population  was  in  the  proportion  of  1*44  per  cent.,  from  1835  to 
1856  r2i,  and  from  1858  to  1883  in  the  ratio  of  i"i4  only.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  observable  in  the  old  States  of  the  American 
Union,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  show  us  on  what  a  slender  basis  any 
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predictions  as  to  the  development  and  future  pi'opoi-tion  of  tlie 
forces  of  various  States  founded  upon  the  comparative  returns  of 
the  birth-rate  are  built  up.  It  is  assumed  that  the  population  must 
continue  to  increase  everywhere  in  the  same  proportion,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  rate  is  essentially  a  variable  one.  It  is  as  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  predict  what  will  be  the  number  of  French,  Germans, 
and  Russians  existing  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  it 
would  be  to  foretell  the  number  of  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep. 

Coming-  next  to  the  question  of  its  effects,  it  may  be  asked 
what,  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  that  is  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  development  of  wealth  and  power,  is  the  condition  of  a 
country  in  whicli  the  reproduction  of  the  race  is  insufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  markets,  and  in  which  the  deficit  is  made 
up  by  immigration  ?  Is  the  condition  worse  or  better  than  that  of 
a  country  where  the  population  increases  too  rapidly  and  becomes 
superabundant,  and  where  the  excess  is  removed  by  emigration, 
aided  by  an  increasing  mortality  ?  To  this  question  politicians, 
and  even  very  many  statesmen  and  physicians,  unhesitatingly 
reply,  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  production  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils,  and  that  immigi'ation  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
remedies.  "  Of  the  grand  role  that  France  has  played  in  the 
past,"  says  M.  de  Nadaillac,  "of  the  decisive  influence  which  she 
has  often  exercised  in  the  direction  of  races,  what  will  remain  ? 
We  cannot  pretend  to  ignore  what  will  be  the  intensity  of  the 
struggles  which  await  the  generations  who  will  take  our  place,  or 
the  gi-eater  efforts  that  each  nation  will  have  to  make  to  maintain  - 
its  political  and  economic  supremacy."  "It  is  the  stranger  who 
fills  our  gaps,"  said  Dr.  Rochard,  "and  this  introduction  into  our 
midst  of  elements  frequently  hostile  is  an  invasion  in  disguise;  it 
is  a  menace  for  the  future.  A  race  which  is  obliged  to  recruit 
its  forces  from  amongst  others  speedily  loses  its  commerce,  its 
character,  its  manners,  and  its  individuality."  Without  pretend- 
ing that  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  production  is  an  unmixed 
blessing,  and  that  we  should  applaud  the  obstacles  to  which  it  is 
due,  and  foster  them  with  care,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
by  no  means  so  great  an  evil  as  a  superabundance  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  we  may  add  that  immigration,  which  is  a  consequence  of  it, 
appears  to  us  more  favourable  than  emigration  to  the  development 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country. 

In  countries  of  immigration,  such  as  France  and  the  United 
States,  the  majority  of  the  population  are  unquestionably  in  easier 
circumstances  than  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  from  which 
the  supplies  of  immigrants  are  drawn.  For  it  is  evident  that 
emigrants  do  not  leave  their  native  land  with  the  idea  of  living 
less  comfoi'tably  in  a  foreign  country.  They  leave  it  rather  with 
the  object  of  improving  the  conditions  of  their  social  and  material 
well-being,  or  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  better  field  for  the 
employment  of  their  capital.  What  then  are  the  cffi'cts  of  the 
migration  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  countries 
of  emigration  and  immigration  ?  or  to  confine  the  question  within 
narrower  limits,  does  foreign  immigration  result  in  a  gain  or  loss 
to  France  ? 
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Unfortunately  there  is  an  absence  of  statistical  data  relating-  to 
the  ag'es  and  profession  of  the  thousands  of  strangers  who  bring 
into  the  country  their  labour  and  capital,  or  who  come  to  spend 
their  money  in  France.  It  is  however  an  established  fact  that 
the  majoriiy  of  the  immigrants  have  arrived  at  a  productive  age, 
and  this  majority  is  largely  composed  of  Belgian,  Swiss,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  labourers  and  artisans.  Those  foi-eigners 
with  independent  means  who  reside  with  their  families  in  Paris, 
Nice,  &c.,  constitute  a  relatively  insignificant  minority ;  and  the 
most  determined  opponent  of  immigration  will  hardly  complain, 
any  more  than  the  hotel  keepers  and  shop  keepers,  of  the 
preference  given  to  France  by  the  English,  American,  or  Russian 
moneved  classes  who  come  to  spend  their  incomes  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  invasion  of  the  mass  of  adult  workmen,  stigmatised 
by  the  socialist  writer  M.  Jules  Guesde  as  "robbers  of  national 
labour,"  which  excites  the  apprehension  of  Doctor  Rochard.  But 
supposing  that  instead  of  importing  this  million  of  adult  workmen 
who  have  come  to  makeup  the  deficit  in  the  population,  France  had 
reared  them  herself,  what,  may  it  be  asked,  woiild  it  have  cost  her? 
To  obtain  a  million  of  men  twenty  years  of  age,  about  1,300,000 
children  must  have  been  born  into  the  world,  and  what  is  the 
average  cost  of  rearing,  education  and  maintenance  of  a  child 
and  an  adult  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  20?  According  to  an 
estimate  made  by  M.  Maurice  Block  in  his  Traite  thSorique  et 
pratique  de  Statislique,  every  child  under  the  age  of  5  costs  the 
community  400  frs.  a  year;  each  youth  from  5  to  20  years  of  age, 
after  making  allowance  for  the  value  of  his  labour,  costs  100  frs.; 
while  every  individual  male  or  female  from  the  age  of  20  to  60,  is 
estimated  to  produce  about  1,000  frs.,  and  each  person  of  50  and 
above,  deduction  being  made  of  the  expenses  to  the  community  of 
persons  over  70  years  of  age  —  200  frs.  Leaving  on  one  side  the 
amount,  which,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  would  be  expended  in 
the  maintenance  of  300,000  children  dying  at  various  ages  before 
the  attainment  of  their  twentieth  year,  and  which  would  be 
entirely  lost,  and  only  taking  into  account  the  charg'es  incurred  in 
rearing  and  educating  the  million  of  adults,  we  arrive  at  the 
enormous  total  of  3,500  million  frs.  It  results  therefore  that  a 
sum  of  3,500  million  frs.  has  been  saved  by  France  importing  work 
people  already  gi'own  to  a  productive  age  instead  of  rearing  them 
herself,  and  has  not  this  again  contributed  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
expansion  of  "  a  public  and  private  wealth  such  as  the  world  has 
never  known  ?  "  Without  wishing  to  establish  any  invidious 
comparison  between  the  human  race  and  cattle,  is  it  not  evident 
that  if  France  had  received  from  neighbouring  countries  a  million  of 
oxen  gratis  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  her  live  stock,  she 
would  have  benefited  very  considerably  at  the  expense  of  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  &c.,  where  the  cattle  had  been  reared  ? 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  number  of  these  immigrants  return  to 
their  native  country,  and  fewer  would  probably  return  were  the 
naturalization  laws  a  little  more  liberal,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
do  not  leave  until  the  decline  of  their  productive  faculties,  and  in 
the  meantime  they  have  created  in  France  an  aggregate  of  wealth 
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superior  to  the  aggregate  of  the  wages  they  received  there,  and 
this  must  naturally  be  so,  as  otherwise  the  labour  would  neither 
have  been  required  nor  paid  for.  Is  it  just  to  accuse  them  of 
demorahzing  the  native  population  to  the  extent  of  making  them 
lose  their  "  character,  their  manners,  and  their  individuality  ? " 
The  mixture  of  races  has  never  been  considered,  that  we  are  aware, 
as  a  cause  of  deterioration,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul,  and  the  Normans  into  England, 
had  compromised  the  future  of  these  two  counti-ies.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  one  of  the  pi-incipal  causes  of  the  superiority 
of  Parisian  industry  is  in  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
crowd  of  work  people  of  every  nationahty  who  bring  into  the 
great  centre  of  production  the  assistance  of  their  particular 
aptitudes  and  of  their  versatility  of  genius. 

We  will  now  compare  the  condition  of  affairs  in  France  and 
that  existing  in  a  country  of  emigration  such  as  Germany.  In 
tlie  latter  country  the  number  of  transatlantic  emigrants  leaving 
during  the  period  comprised  between  the  years  1871  and  1884  rose 
to  1,309,272  persons,  while  immigration  into  Germany  is  relatively 
insignificant.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  an  excess  of  population  or  in  which  the  production  exceeds 
the  requirements  of  the  home  markets,  emigration  is  beneficial; 
it  removes  the  surplus  labour  which  overstocks  the  markets  and 
depresses  wages.  It  is  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  superabundance, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  expensive  remedy. 

According  to  the  estimates  we  have  already  formed,  1,300,000 
emigrants  would  represent  in  cost  of  rearing  and  education  a 
capital  of  4,550  million  frs.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  value 
of  the  property  that  these  emigrants  would  take  away  with  them, 
and  which  at  the  lowest  may  be  estimated  at  an  average  of 
100  frs.  a  head.  This  therefore  would  represent  a  sum  of 
6,000  million  frs.  lost  to  Germany  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years.  A 
certain  number  of  emigrants  might  of  coui'se  be  under  20  years  of 
age,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
1,300,000  emigrants  to  which  we  have  referred  only  represent  the 
transatlantic  emigration,  while  thousands  of  Germans — and  of 
these  nearly  all  are  adults — annually  leave  their  native  land  to  seek 
new  homes  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  England.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  an 
aggregate  of  1,300,000  emigrants  implies  a  number  of  births 
greater  by  one-fourth  (of  every  100  persons  born  in  Prussia, 
26' 1 1  per  cent,  die  before  attaining  the  age  of  20,  while  in  Finance 
the  mortality  is  only  represented  by  a  proportion  of  2  i  per  cent.), 
and  that  in  estimating  the  general  difference  in  the  rate  of 
mortality  and  consequently  in  the  capital  expended  for  each  child, 
and  which  is  lost  to  the  community,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
amount  lost  to  Germany  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  is 
considerably  over  than  under  the  6,000  million  frs.  at  which  we 
have  placed  it. 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  drain  has  not  only  the  effect  of 
relieving  Germany  of  her  superabundant  population,  but  that  in 
dispersing  the  German  race  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  it 
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has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  power  of  Grermanj,  and  cnntrihutes 
to  a  very  vast  development  of  German  commerce  ?  We  are  of 
opinion  that  on  those  two  points  considerable  misapprehension 
exists.  There  are  certainly  many  Germans  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  English  race,  old  and  new,  is  much  more  largely  repre- 
sented. It  is  essentially  British  emigration  that  has  made  the 
United  States,  and  can  it  be  seriously  urged  that  the  power  and 
wealth  of  England  has  thereby  benefited  ?  If  instead  of  flowing  to 
the  United  States,  the  current  of  German  emigration  were  directed 
to  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  mother  country,  it  would  no  more 
contribute  to  an  augmentation  of  the  power  of  Germany,  than 
British  emigration  to  the  English  colonies,  which  afterwards 
became  the  United  States,  has  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  England.  As  long  as  the  colonies  are  poor  and  weak,  as  long  as 
they  are  iinable  to  meet  their  expenses,  they  are  tolerably  well 
satisfied  with  the  connection  existing  between  them  and  the  pa,rent 
state,  and  any  proposal  for  their  dissolution  would  be  considered  as 
not  only  ill-timed  but  absurd ;  but  when  they  feel  sufficiently 
strong  to  govern  and  to  protect  themselves,  they  at  once  sti'ive  to 
become  independent,  and,  as  a  rule,  do  not  display  too  much 
generosity  in  their  future  dealings  with  the  mother  country. 
They  refuse  to  receive  its  productions,  as  Australia  and  Canada, 
which  are  partly  emancipated,  are  now  doing,  and  do  not  scruple  to 
declare  war,  as  the  United  States  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  on  the  point  of  doing  with  England.  Does  then  emigration 
to  national  colonies  or  to  foreign  countries  really  contribute  as 
much  as  is  pretended  to  the  development  of  foreign  commerce? 
On  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  look  into  the  trade  of 
France  and  the  United  States,  both  countries  of  immigration,  and 
that  of  Germany,  a  country  of  emigration,  and  if  Ave  compare  the 
returns,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  their 
development. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  the  trade  of 
Germany  has  commenced  to  exhibit  a  more  rapid  development 
than  that  of  France,  and  we  may  add  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  extension  of  influence,  there  is  an  emigration  which  is  more 
prolific  than  that  of  man,  the  emigration  of  capital.  France,  like 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  exports  more  capital  than  she  imports, 
and  by  thus  acquiring  property  abroad,  together  with  the  influence 
which  is  naturally  attached  to  property ;  in  pai-ticipating  in  the 
administration  of  railways,  mines,  and  other  industrial  enterprises 
that  she  establishes  in  foreign  countries,  she  certainly  gains  more 
influence,  and  creates  for  herself  relations  infinitely  more  I'avoui'able 
to  her  commerce  than  if,  like  Germany,  she  confined  herself  to 
supplying  other  lands  with  copying  clerks,  writers,  and  scavengers. 

It  is  however  urged,  and  from  a  military  point  of  view  at  least, 
insisted  upon,  that  the  superiority  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
German  population  gives  Germany  an  immense  advantage  over 
Prance.  Is  this  really  the  case  ?  Whilst  foreign  immigration  has 
effected  for  France  a  saving  which  at  the  very  lowest  estimate 
must  be  placed  at  3,500  million  frs.,  the  constant  drain  of 
emigration  has  deprived  Germany,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
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of  a  sum  of  more  than  6,000  million  frs.  While  France  receives, 
without  having  to  bear  the  necessary  expenses  of  raising  it,  the 
annual  tribute  of  vital  power  from  neighbouring  countries, 
Germany  on  the  contrary,  has  had  to  provide  for  the  expenses 
incurred  in  rearing,  educating,  and  maintaining  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  able-bodied  persons  who  assist  in  augmenting  the 
producing  power  of  foreign  countries.  The  latter  has  impoverished 
herself  to  the  extent  of  6  milliards,  while  France  has  enriched  her- 
self by  3 1  milliards,  and  if  the  former  country  has  not  been  more 
weakened,  it  is  because  she  possessed  in  the  interval  an  economical 
government,  and  one  which  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
husbanding  the  resoui'ces  of  the  population ;  bat  she  will,  in  all 
probability,  soon  lose  even  this  slight  advantage,  for  the  protec- 
tionist policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  has  increased  the  burdens  of  the 
majority  of  the  population,  at  the  expense  of  a  minority  composed 
of  landed  proprietors  and  manufacturers.  The  increase  of  the 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  will  not  fail  to  produce  a  similar 
effect.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  with  men  that  war  is  made, 
and  is  there  not  abundant  evidence  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
victory  remains  always  with  the  big  battalions  ?  True,  but  to  put 
these  big  battalions  into  the  lield,  to  train,  feed,  and  pi-ovide  them 
with  the  costly  equipments,  what  is  necessary  ?  A  large  expendi- 
ture of  money.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  struggle 
between  one  great  nation  and  another  is  decided  in  a  few  weeks,  or 
even  a  few  months,  and  when  it  is  prolonged  the  victory  always 
remains  with  the  nation  that  possesses  the  most  money.  For 
example.  Napoleon  commanded  a  much  larger  army  than  the 
English,  the  Czar  Nicholas  disposed  of  more  men  than  France  and 
England,  the  secessionists  of  the  Southern  States,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle,  had  a  much  larger  army  than  the  Northerners. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  and  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  from 
being  defeated.  They  were  vanquished  by  capital.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  more  capital  and  fewer  men  should  be  produced, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
countries  in  which  there  is  a  deficient  population,  and  where  the 
gaps  caused  by  it  are  filled  up  by  immigration,  are  in  a  position  far 
more  favourable  than  those  where  the  population  is  superabundant, 
and  where  the  excess  is  removed  by  emigration,  and  an  increased 
rate  of  moi'tality. 

We  come  next  to  the  question  of  the  remedies  to  be  employed 
in  checking  the  alleged  depopulation.  Although  prudential  con- 
sideration in  the  matter  of  population  has  had  a  visible  effect  in 
France  in  raising  the  standard  of  material  well-being,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  country,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  United  States,  has  been  greatly  augmented  by 
the  constant  infiux  of  healthy  and  adult  immigi-ants,  yet  there  are 
to  be  found  politicians,  doctors,  statisticians,  and  even  economists, 
who  profess  to  be  grievously  alarmed  at  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  which  they  speak  of  as  lamentable  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  they  predict  the  inevitable  and  speedy  decadence  of  France 
unless   measures   are  promptly  devised    for   remedying  the   evil. 

VOL.    L.      PART   1.  0 
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But  the  questiori  arises,  bow  is  the  existing  state  of  things  to  be 
changed?  What  steps  must  be  taken  to  encourage  Frenclimen  to 
multiply  more  rapidly,  and  to  become  li1ce  the  Germans  a  people 
capable  of  furnishing  ample  contingents  to  emigration  ?  There  is 
only  a  very  limited  choice  of  methods  to  be  employed.  It  might 
of  course  be  possible  if  not  to  prohibit  the  introduction  into  the 
country  of  foreign  workmen,  at  any  rate  to  subject  them  to  a  tax 
more  or  less  prohibitive ;  it  may  be  done  by  encouraging  persons 
to  exercise  less  prudence  and  forethought  in  the  formation  of 
matrimonial  connections,  or  again  in  the  case  of  married  people 
by  the  neglect  of  the  influence  of  moral  restraint,  by  giving  a 
bounty  to  those  who  bring  up  the  largest  families,  or  by  imposing 
a  tax  on  celibacy. 

These  various  measures  of  artificially  encouraging  the  principle 
of  increase  have  each  of  them  their  partisans  The  establishment 
of  a  tax  on  foreign  workmen  appears  however  to  be  the  one  most 
in  favour  at  public  meetings,  it  having  formed  the  subject  of 
numerous  proposals  submitted  to  the  legislature.  For  example, 
at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Aries  on  the  7th  November  last,  a 
resolution  protesting  against  the  invasion  of  foreign  workmen  was 
carried  unanimously.  At  this  meeting  the  chairman  suggested 
that  the  Government  should  be  petitioned  to  impose  a  tax  of 
20  frs.  a  head  on  each  foreigner  settling  in  the  country ;  that 
foreign  workmen  should  be  excluded  from  all  public  works ;  that 
the  number  of  foreigners  employed  by  companies  subsidised  by  the 
State  and  by  private  employers  should  be  reduced ;  and  finally, 
that  a  quadruple  tax  should  be  imposed  on  aliens  who  have  resided 
over  five  years  in  the  country. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  these  suggested  remedies.  In  the 
first  place,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  tax  on  foreign  workmen  ? 
It  would  undoubtedly  result  in  restricting  the  number  arriving 
in  the  country,  and  in  increasing  by  the  amount  of  the  tax  the 
general  standard  of  wages.  This  effect  of  a  protective  duty  is 
produced  sooner  or  later,  but  it  invariably  manifests  itself  first 
when  the  article  taxed  is  one  of  prime  necessity,  and  secondly, 
when  the  home  production  of  this  article  is  insufficient  for  the 
consumption.  This  is  what  renders  the  duties  on  corn  and  meat 
so  particularly  objectionable.  The  primary  effect  of  a  duty 
pi'otecting  "  national  labour "  would  therefore  be  to  raise  the 
standard  of  wages  in  France,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage 
the  multiplication  of  the  wage-earning  classes  to  the  delight  of 
the  philanthropists,  protectionists,  and  population ists.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  however  to  add  that  their  joy  would  be  short  lived. 
This  first  effect  of  the  principle  of  protection  would  inevitably 
bring  in  its  train  another  which  would  operate  in  a  totally  different 
direction.  The  artificial  raising  of  wages  would  complete  that 
which  the  return  to  agricultural  and  industrial  protection  had 
only  commenced  :  it  would  increase  the  cost  price  of  all  products, 
and  would  render  French  industry  less  able  to  compete  with  its 
rivals  on  foreign  markets ;  its  outlets,  already  restricted,  would  be 
still  further  contracted ;  the  production  would  diminish,  and  with 
it  the  demand  for  labour;  wages  would  fall  to  their  old  level, 
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and  probably  even  lower ;  and  if,  in  the  interval,  protection  and 
high  wages  had  induced  an  increase  of  births,  an  increase  of 
privation  and  of  mortality  would  speedily  disembarrass  the  market 
of  this  useless  supplement.  It  would  be  the  crisis  which  appears 
everywhere  and  always  as  the  second  result  and  the  reverse  side 
of  the  medal,  of  protection. 

This  inevitable  crisis,  the  fiscal  measures  having  for  their  object 
to  render  marriage  obligatory,  would  contribute  to  aggravate  the 
evil  of  it,  admitting  that  they  had  any  efficacious  result,  and  they 
would  inevitably  contribute  to  bring  about  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  population.  The  principal  causes  which  are  instru- 
mental in  restraining  men  from  marrying  are  admirably  analysed 
in  Herbert  Spencer's  Social  Science,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

"  We  have  but  to  consider  the  circumstances  which  in  many 
cases  determine  marriages,  and  those  which  in  other  cases  prevent 
marriage,  to  see  that  the  connection  which  the  figures  apparently 
imply  is  not  the  real  connection.  Where  attachments  exist,  what 
most  frequently  decides  the  question  for  or  against  marriage  ? 
The  possession  of  adequate  means.  Though  some  improvidently 
marry  without  means,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  in  many  instances 
marriage  is  delayed  by  the  man,  or  forbidden  by  the  parents,  or 
not  assented  to  by  the  woman,  until  there  is  reasonable  evidence 
of  ability  to  meet  the  responsibility.  Now  of  men  whose  mar- 
riages depend  on  getting  the  needful  incomes,  which  are  the  most 
likely  to  get  them  ?  The  best,  physically  and  mentally,  the  strong, 
the  intellectually  capable,  the  morally  well  balanced.  Often  bodily 
vigour  achieves  a  success,  and  therefore  a  revenue,  which  bodily 
weakness,  unable  to  bear  the  stress  of  competition,  cannot  achieve. 
Another  influence  tells  in  the  same  direction.  Marriage  is  not 
altogether  determined  by  the  desires  of  men  ;  it  is  determined  in 
part  by  the  preferences  of  women.  Other  things  equal,  women 
are  attracted  towards  men  of  power,  physical,  emotional,  intel- 
lectual ;  and  obviously  their  freedom  of  choice  leads  them  in  many 
cases  to  refuse  inferior  samples  of  men,  especially  the  malformed 
and  diseased,  and  those  who  are  not  developed  physically  and 
mentally.  So  that,  in  so  far  as  marriage  is  determined  by  female 
selection,  the  average  result  on  man  is  that  while  the  best  easily 
get  wives,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  worst  are  left  without 
wives.  This  influence  therefoi-e  joins  in  bringing  into  the  ranks 
of  manned  men  those  most  likely  to  be  long  lived,  and  keeping  in 
bachelorhood  those  least  likely  to  be  long  lived." 

Fiscal  laws  which  would  operate  in  encouraging  the  marriages 
of  the  "  inferior  samples  "  of  which  Herbert  Spencer  speaks, 
might  perhaps  increase  the  populaticm,  but  it  certainly  would  not 
improve  the  quality.  Finally,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  bounties 
and  medals  which  MM.  Vacher  and  Jean  David  advocate  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  the  rearing  of  large  families  ?  During  the 
session  of  1883,  a  proposal  was  made  by  MM.  Vacher,  Jean 
David,  Levet,  and  Audiifred,  that  with  a  view  of  chocking  the 
depopulation  of  France,  every  father  of  a  family  of  six  children 
should    be   entitled    to    nominate   one    who    should   be    educated 
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in  a  Government  establishment  at  the  expense  of  the  State ; 
that  the  civil  law  should  not  recognise  perpetual  vows  of 
celibacy,  and  that  consequently  all  bishops,  archbishops,  and  heads 
of  monastic  institutions  should  be  restrained  from  preventing  the 
marriages  of  persons  of  both  sexes  living  under  their  spiritual 
juinsdiction ;  that  in  every  factory  or  workshop  in  which  women 
are  employed,  there  should  be  a  place  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
their  children  ;  that  the  various  communes  should  assist  unmarried 
women  with  children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  seducers, 
and  finally,  that  medals  of  honour  should  be  distributed  yearly  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  those  persons,  workmen  and  others, 
who  bring  up  the  largest  families.  M.  de  Nadaillac  conjui'es 
French  people  to  bring  annually  into  the  world  300,000  more 
children,  and  estimating  at  3^500  frs.  the  average  cost  of 
rearing,  maintenance,  and  education,  this  would  represent  a  sum  of 
I  milliard  50  millions.  This  amount  therefore  would  have  to 
appear  in  the  State  budget,  and  be  distributed  in  bounties  if  the 
desired  effect  is  to  be  attained. 

It  is  undoubtedly  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  those  artificial 
causes  to  which  we  have  referred,  namely,  the  augmentation  of 
public  taxation,  protection,  and  obligatory  military  service  should 
combine  to  keep  down  the  population  in  France,  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  they  should  have  the  effect  of  deteriorating  the 
quality  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  country.  But  it  would  be 
a  fatal  error  to  wish  to  encourage  French  people  to  exercise  less 
prudence  and  forethought  in  the  matter  of  population,  a  prudence 
and  forethought  which  contributes  more  than  anything  else  to 
maintain  them  in  a  position  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  other 
continental  populations.  It  is  owing  to  the  spirit  of  prudence  and 
economy  which  urges  them  to  create  capital,  rather  than  to  bring 
into  the  world  an  excess  of  population  destined  to  be  removed  by 
emigration,  misery,  and  increased  mortality,  that  Fiance  has  been 
enabled  to  recover  from  her  misfortunes,  and  that  she  is  in  a 
position  to  bear  public  burdens  which  would  crush  nations  less 
prudent  and  less  economical.  What  she  has  to  fear  in  the  future 
is  not  so  much  the  falling  off  in  her  population,  as  the  contraction 
of  ideas,  and  the  species  of  mental  obliquity  of  vision  which  leads 
the  country  to  protection  and  on  the  downward  path  to  socialism. 
Each  day  sees  a  weakening  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  interest 
should  alone  be  studied  ;  politicians  do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  it 
to  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the  number  of  their  votes,  and  they 
extend  the  ptnvileges  of  the  Stnte  in  order  to  increase  the  places  at 
their  disposal  with  which  to  recompense  their  supporters  ;  they 
increase  the  burdens  which  the  g'eneral  public  have  to  bear,  to 
satisfy  a  small  number  of  electors  at  the  expense  of  the  large 
niajoi'ity  of  the  tax-paying  community. 

Even  the  landed  proprietors  and  large  employers  of  labour 
exercise  their  influence  in  the  passing  of  laws  which  tend  to 
increase  their  own  individual  incomes  and  profits  at  the  expense  of 
others ;  and  finally  the  workmen,  following  the  example  set  them  by 
their  masters,  clamour  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  labour  with  a 
view   to  the  increase  of  their  wages,  without  pausing  to  consider 
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that  by  doing  so  they  may  be  paving  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  French 
industry.  Each  one  appears  only  to  consider  his  own  particular 
advantage,  and  endeavours  without  any  scruple  to  satisfy  it,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  interests,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
ruin  of  the  latter  must  inevitably  bring  in  its  train  the  ruin  of 
private  interests. 

These  then  are  the  evils  from  which  France  is  at  the  present 
day  suffering,  and  which  seriously  menace  the  future  of  the 
country,  and  their  eifects  are  far  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
prudence  and  forethought  of  the  French  race  in  the  matter  of 
population. 


VII. — The  Fires  in  London  during  the  Year  1886,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  Captain  Shaw's 
Report  for  1886,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  con- 
tinuation of  similar  notices  for  previous  years  : — 

"  The  number  of  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  received  during 
the  year  has  been  2,853.  Of  these  540  were  false  alarms,  164  proved 
to  be  only  chimney  alarms,  and  2,149  were  calls  for  fires,  of  which 
151  resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  1,998  in  slight  damage. 

"  These  figures  only  refer  to  the  regular  calls  for  fires,  or  sup- 
posed fires,  involving  the  turning  out  of  firemen,  fire  engines,  fire 
escapes,  horses,  and  coachmen;  they  do  not  include  trifling  damages 
by  tires  which  were  not  sufficiently  important  to  require  the 
attendance  of  firemen ;  neither  do  they  include  the  ordinary  calls 
for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately  accounted  for  further 
on. 

"  The  fires  of  1886,  compared  with  those  of  1885,  show  a 
decrease  of  121;  but  compared  with  the  average  of  the  past  ten 
years,  an  increase  of  246. 

"  The  following  table  gives  the  result  both  in  actual  numbers 
and  percentages : — 
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Year. 

Number  of  Fires. 

Percentages. 

Serious. 

Sliglit. 

Total. 

Serious. 

Slight. 

Total. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

'71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

'80 

'81 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 

'86 

3i6 

245 
-IS 
•99 
276 

^o^ 

1:0 

166 
154 
163 

i66 
159 

I/O 

159 
162 
167 
.64 
184 
194 
160 
151 

1,012 
1,152 
1,433 
1,373 
1,670 
1,635 
1,374 
1,382 
1,419 
1,366 
1,466 
1,374 
1,489 
1,559 
1,709 
1,824 
1,762 
1,960 
2,095 
2,110 
1,998 

1,338 
i>397 
1,668 

1,572 
1,946 
1,842 
1,494 
1,548 
1,573 
1,529 
1,632 

1,533 
1,659 
1,718 
1,871 
1,991 
1,926 
2,144 
2,289 
2,270 
2,149 

25 
18 

14 
13 
14 
1 1 

8 

TI 

10 

II 
II 

10 

10 

9 
9 

8 

9 
9 
9 

7 
7 

75 
82 
86 
87 
86 
89 
92 
89 
90 
89 
89 
90 
90 
91 
91 
92 
91 
91 
91 
93 
93 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

ooooooooooooooooooooo 

"  The  number  of  fires  in  tlie  metropolis  in  which  life  has  been 
seriously  endangered  during  the  year  1886  has  been  136;  and  the 
number  of  these  in  which  life  has  been  lost  has  been  41. 

"  The  number  of  persons  seriously  endangered  by  fire  has  been 
175,  of  whom  126  were  saved,  and  49  lost  their  lives.  Of  the 
49  lost,  29  were  taken  out  alive,  but  died  afterwards  in  hospitals 
or  elsewhere,  and  20  were  suffocated  or  bm'ned  to  death. 


*'  The  number  of  calls  for  chimneys  has  been  1,658.  Of  these 
565  proved  to  be  false  alarms,  and  1,093  ^sre  for  chimneys  on  fire. 
In  these  cases  there  was  no  attendance  of  engines,  but  only  of 
firemen  with  hand-pumps, 

"  The  number  of  journeys  made  by  the  fire  engines  of  the 
55  land  stations  has  been  32,832,  and  the  total  distance  run  has 
been  61,768  miles. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  used  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  year  has  been  a  little  more  than  10  million 
gallons,  or  about  45,000  tons.  Of  this  quantity,  nearly  14,000  tons, 
or  about  a  third  of  the  whole,  was  taken  from  the  river,  canals,  and 
docks,  and  the  remainder  from  the  street  pipes. 

"  During  the  year  there  have  been  9  cases  of  short  supply  of 
water,  10  of  late  attendance  of  turncocks,  and  10  of  no  attendance, 
making  altogether  29  cases  in  which  the  water  arrangements  were 
unsatisfactory. 

"  This  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  previous  year,  in 
which  there  were  39  such  cases ;  and  1  have  gi-eat  pleasure  in 
recognising  the  successful  exertions  of  the  water  companies  and 
their  oflBcials  in  the  matter. 
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r  *'  I  have  also,  as  usual,  to  express  our  great  obligations  to  the 
metropolitan  and  city  police,  whose  cordial  and  energetic  co-opera- 
tion has  never  failed  us  at  any  time. 

"  The  strength  of  the  brigade  is  as  follows : — 

55  land  fire  eng;ine  stations. 

4  floating  or  river       „ 
iG  hose  cart  stations. 
127  fire  escape     „ 

4  steam  fire  engines  on  barges. 
45  land  steam  fire  engines. 
■77  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 
37  under  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 
28  miles  of  hose. 
63  liose  carts. 

3  self-propelling  fire  floats. 

4  steam  tugs. 
7  barges. 

146  fire  escapes. 

9  long  fire  ladders. 

9  ladder  vans. 

2       „       trucks. 

I   trolly  for  ladders. 

I  „         engines. 

12  hose  and  coal  vans. 
1 1  waggons  for  street  duties. 


4 
105 
589 


16 

66 
131 

28 
39 

5+ 

3 
18 

20 
15 


street  stations  for  street  duties. 

watch  boxes. 

firemen,     including    chief    officer, 

second    officer,    superintendents, 

and  all  ranks, 
pilots, 
coachmen, 
horses. 

telegraphs  between  fire  stations, 
telephones  „ 

alarm  circuits  round  fire  stations, 

with  347  call  points, 
telegraphs  to  police  stations, 
telephones  „ 

telegraphs    to    public    and    other 

buildings, 
telephones    to    public    and    other 

buildings, 
direct    fire    alarms    to   public  and 

other  buildings. 


"  The  substitution  of  telephones  for  telegraphs,  which  was  com- 
menced some  years  ago,  still  continues,  and  though  for  financial 
and  other  reasons  carried  out  only  gi*adually,  has  proved  a  great 
advantage.  We  are  now  proceeding  more  rapidly,  and  I  anticipate 
that  before  the  end  of  1887  the  change  will  be  completed  through- 
out the  whole  of  our  system. 

"  The  number  of  firemen  employed  on  the  several  watches  kept 
up  throughout  the  metropolis  is  at  present  113  by  day  and  244  by 
night,  making  a  total  of  357  in  every  twenty-four  hours;  the 
remaining  men  are  available  for  general  work  at  fires. 

"  Our  list  of  wounds  and  other  injuries  for  1886  is,  as  usual, 
very  heavy  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  always  carried  out,  involve  a  certainty  of  numerous  accidents. 


"  A  reference  to  the  figures  in  this  report  will  show  that  the 
total  number  of  calls,  including  those  for  actual  fires,  supposed 
fires,  chimney  fires,  and  supposed  chimney  fires,  has  been  4, 5' '»  or 
more  than  12  a  day,  all  of  which  have  been  attended  by  firemen 
with  suitable  appliances. 

"  In  addition  to  the  fires  we  have  kept  130,305  watches  of 
twelve  hours  each,  have  maintained  all  the  machinery  of  the 
brigade  in  working  order,  written  several  thousand  reports  and 
letters,  and  carried  on  a  variety  of  other  work. 

"  This  represents  a  severe  amount  of  labour  for  so  small  a 
force,  but  all  ranks  have  worked  cheerfully  and  well ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  result  may  be  considered  satisfactory." 

*  #  *  «  * 
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The  following'  particulars  (a,  h,  c)  are  obtained  from  the  tables 
appended  to  the  report,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  fires  classified  according  to  occupations,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  frequency  of  occurrence ;  to  which  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  previous 
years : — 


Kumber, 


Occupations. 


Number  of  Fires. 


1886.  1885.  1884.  1883 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Private  houses 

Lodgings 

Victuallers  

Grocers    

Boot  and  shoe  makers   

Oil  and  colourmen 

Drapers    

Tailors,  clothiers,  and  outfitters  

Unoccupied 

Confectioners  and  pastrycooks 

Builders  

Coffee  houses 

Printers  

Tobacconists    

Bakers 

Cabinet  makers  

Chandlers    

Greengrocers  and  fruiterers  

Offices 

Booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers 

Stables 

Corn  dealers 

Fried  fish  shops 

Public  buildings,  not  theatres 

Refreshment  rooms   

Beershop  keepers  

Hairdressers   

Hotels  and  club  houses 

Provision  merchants 

Schools    

Under  repairs  and  building  

Warehouses    

Carpenters  and  workers  in  wood 

China,  glass,  and  eartlienware  dealers 

Furniture  makers  and  dealers  

Farming  stock    

Engineers  and  machinists 

Halters    

Milliners  and  dressmakers   

Remainder,  varying  from  9  to  i 


535 
297 

51 
49 
46 

41 

37 
33 
32 
27 
26 
26 
26 
26 


20 
20 
20 

19 

18 

17 
16 
16 
15 
14 
'4 
14 
14 
14 
H 
14 
13 
13 
13 


1,638 
5n 


558 
295 
57 
39 
26 
44 
35 
33 
30 
21 
31 
28 
18 
29 
27 
26 
10 
22 
32 
23 
19 
21 
17 
18 
24 
13 
19 
22 
7 
10 
21 
19 
24 
12 
16 
17 
10 
10 
14 


2,149 


530 
309 
77 
28 
26 
52 
35 
34 
33 
17 
26 
20 
25 
24 
23 
28 
19 
38 
28 
20 
25 
22 
17 
13 
24 
24 
14 

6 
13 
12 
31 
13 

9 
10 
15 
17 
20 

9 

9 


440 
256 
65 
42 
30 
48 
40 
27 
13 
33 
35 
46 
14 
22 
30 
28 
30 
34 
16 
21 
12 
16 

8 

8 
13 
19 

5 
13 
12 

8 
32 
27 
14 
12 
17 
10 
15 

9 
22 


(h)  The  fires  classified  under  the  causes  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence :— 
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^^"^^^-  of  hires. 

1.  Unknown    700 

2.  Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights  (thrown  down)  403 

3.  Gras  (in  various  ways)    2ii 

4.  Sparks  from  fires,  &c 149 

5.  Defective,  or  improperly  set — flues,  hearths,  stoves,  &c 143 

6.  Candles   119 

7.  Overheating  of— flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  stoves,  &c 69 

8.  Children  playing  with  fire,  matches,  &c 68 

9.  Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  pitch,  &c 52 

10.  Hot  ashes    49 

11.  Airing  linen  and  drying  stoves    30 

12.  Foul  flues,  &c 27 

13.  Smoking  tobacco    22 

14.  Lucifer  matches 19 

15.  Spii'its,  or  vapour  of  spirits,  in  contact  with  flame 12 

16.  Doubtful 8 

37.  Fire,  clothes  coming  in  contact  with 6 

18.  Friction  of  machinery  5 

19.  Spontaneous  ignition 5 

20.  Burning  rubbish    4 

21.  Intoxication    , 4 

22.  Lime  slaking  by  rain  and  otherwise    4 

23.  Plumbers  at  work 4 

MisceUaueous,  varying  from  3  to  i 26 

Total  2,149 


(c)  The  following  table  giving  the  totals  of  the  fires  for  each 
day  of  the  week  for  the  last  ten  years,  shows  on  the  average  that 
the  largest  number  of  fires  occur  on  Saturday  and  the  smallest 
number  on  Monday.  The  annual  average  number  of  fires  for  the 
last  ten  years  is  1,955  • — 


Years. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Total. 

1877.... 

192 

218 

212 

224 

243 

216 

228 

1,533 

'78.... 

260 

191 

271 

234 

214 

236 

253 

1,659 

'79.... 

2i^ 

212 

231 

257 

264 

251 

268 

1,718 

'80.... 

288 

262 

253 

259 

254 

266 

289 

1,871 

'81.... 

270 

267 

31.'; 

288 

279 

253 

319 

1,991 

'82.... 

285 

246 

296 

267 

281 

274 

277 

1,926 

'83.... 

297 

334 

309 

318 

269 

295 

322 

2,144 

'84.... 

296 

330 

3  "^4 

335 

33» 

340 

346 

2,289 

'85.... 

33' 

319 

321 

338 

326 

300 

335 

2,270 

'86.... 

294 

293 

294 

317 

306 

304 

34' 

2,149 

Total... 

2>748 

2,672 

2,806 

2,837 

2,774 

2,735 

2,978 

19,550 
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VIII. — English  Literature  in  1886. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Publishers^ 
Circular  of  the  31st  December,  1886,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of 
similar  extracts  for  previous  years  : — 

"  On  the  last  occasion  we  had  pleasure  in  remarking  that  the 
almost  universal  depression  of  trade  did  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  production  of  books.  This  year,  as  the  reader  will  observe, 
the  total  number  shows  a  decrease  of  some  four  hundred  books. 
As  the  preparation  of  a  volume  in  many  cases  is  spread  ever  a 
considerable  space  of  time,  it  may  well  be  that  the  stagnation  of 
business  has  made  itself  felt,  but  we  are  pleased  to  notice  signs  of 
a  revival,  not  so  much  in  the  production  of  books  as  in  the  selling 
of  books.  At  the  same  time  the  increasing  number  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  which  is  presented  for  a  reader's  attention,  must 
unquestionably  exert  an  influence,  and  the  newspapers  often  give 
such  summaries  of  new  works,  and  extracts  from  them,  that  a  lazy 
man  seems  almost  absolved  fi'om  going  to  the  books  themselves. 

"  The  analytical  table  is  divided  into  fourteen  classes ;  also  new 
books  and  now  editions." 


Theology,  sermons,  biblical,  &c 

Educational,  classical,  and  philological.... 

Juvenile  works  and  tales 

Novels,  tales,  and  other  fiction  

Law,  jurisprudence,  &c 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade  and  "1 

commerce  J 

Arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated  works 

Yoyages,  travels,  geographical  research  .. 

History,  biography,  &c 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Year  books  and  serials  in  volumes     

Medicine,  surgery,  &c 

Belles  lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c 

Miscellaneous,    including    pamphlets,  1 

not  sermons J 


1885. 


5,64.0 


1886. 


New 

New 

New 

New 

Bonks. 

Editions. 

Books. 

Editions. 

636 

21  I 

61G 

136 

533 

119 

458 

114     . 

671 

142 

390 

55 

455 

240 

755 

214 

72 

£7 

18 

15 

210 

43 

214 

32 

264 

109 

132 

46 

169 

70 

178 

43 

375 

106 

282 

68 

118 

46 

60 

33 

337 

10 

291 

3 

116 

71 

114 

57 

146 

74 

128 

IS^ 

205 

35 

348 

59 

4,307 

1.333 

3,984 

1,226 

(. 

—) 

^. 

J 

5,210 
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Analytical  Table  of  Booh  Published  in  1886. 


Total  of 

Subjects. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dtc. 

Books  on  each 

Subject 
for  the  Year. 

riieology,    sermons,  "1 
biblical,  &c J 

*23 

45 

44 

45 

65 

51 

27 

22 

29 

79 

87 

99 

616 

tio 

12 

13 

9 

12 

13 

11 

7 

6 

11 

12 

20 

136 

752 

Educational,  classi-  "1 
cal,     and     pbilo-  '> 
logical    J 

*13 

35 

33 

47 

33 

41 

36 

18 

22 

63 

70 

47 

458 

t  4 

21 

12 

4 

4 

13 

11 

3 

5 

10 

17 

10 

114 

572 

Juvenile  works  and  \ 
tales  J 

*  8 

4 

5 

3 

3 

9 

2 

3 

12 

135 

111 

95 

390 

t  3 

2 

1 

— 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

13 

15 

9 

55 

445 

S'ovels,    tales,    and "'_ 
otber  fiction j 

*21 

46 

58 

82 

49 

77 

75 

45 

53 

85 

55 

109 

755 

t  6 

14 

21 

27 

19 

11 

19 

30 

12 

10 

14 

31 

214 

969 

Law,  jurisprudence,  "1 
&c / 

# 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

— 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

18 

t  1 

2 

— 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

T 

15 

—     a 

Political  and  social"! 
economy,      trade  > 

*  5 

26 

27 

22 

20 

22 

21 

7 

7 

17 

12 

28 

214 

t— 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

32 

and  commerce  ....J 

246 

Arts,    science,    and  "1 
illustrated  works  J 

*  6 

1 

5 

4 

9 

18 

19 

7 

10 

9 

28 

16 

132 

t  6 

— 

3 

3 

4 

— 

5 

4 

1 

6 

6 

8 

46 

—     178 

Voyages,       travels,  "| 
and   geographical  \- 
research J 

*  6 
t- 

10 

1 

10 
2 

14 
3 

14 
5 

25 
4 

14 
8 

17 
4 

8 
3 

17 
2 

13 
3 

30 

8 

178 
43 
221 

listory,  biography,"! 
&c / 

*10 

21 

22 

16 

20 

22 

21 

14 

7 

27 

39 

63 

282 

t  2 

8 

4 

5 

7 

10 

3 

6 

5 

4 

5 

9 

68 

350 

Poetiy      and      the  1 
drama    J 

*  3 

6 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

11 

16 

60 

t2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

33 

rear     books      and  1 
serials  in  volumes  J 

*32 

36 

16 

18 

8 

19 

12 

8 

12 

22 

29 

79 

93 
291 

t- 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

294 

VIedicine,    surgery,  \ 
&c / 

*  3 

12 

5 

7 

7 

9 

15 

13 

7 

5 

16 

15 

114 

t  2 

9 

2 

5 

3 

4 

6 

5 

3 

7 

2 

9 

57 

Belles  lettres,  essays,  1 
monographs,  &c.  j 

*  4 

10 

13 

12 

5 

16 

11 

8 

4 

6 

13 

26 

171 
128 

tl9 

16 

23 

44 

31 

27 

38 

18 

17 

43 

32 

43 

351 

479 

eluding  pami^hlets,  [■ 
not  sermons J 

*15 
t  1 

23 

5 

22 

4 

26 

10 

26 

8 

40 
5 

33 
3 

20 
5 

22 
3 

22 

2 

39 
4 

60 
9 

348 
59 

407 

205 

375 

358 

427 

365 

445 

401 

280 

258 

602 

642 

852 

5,210 

*  New  books. 
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IX. — International  Statistical  Institute. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Rome,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  from  the  12th  to 
10th  April,  1887  :— 

Programme  {^Provisional)  of  Proceedings. 

1.  Questions  relating  to  the  Organisation  of  the  Institute  : 

a.  Revision  of  the  Statutes,  as  required  by  Article  XVII  of 

the  present  Code. 
6.  On  the  best  means  of  using  the  opportunities  presented 
by  the  international  meetings  of  the  Institute  during 
the  Sessions,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  Sessions. 
Note. — The    Council  will   submit  proposals   for   the 
revision  of  the   Statutes ;    but  it  invites   Members  to 
consider  the  above  two  subjects,  and  to  communicate 
to  it   any  observations   upon   them,    which   should   be 
forwarded  to  the  President  before  the  31st  March. 
Reporter: — The  President,  Sir  Rawson.  W.  Rawson. 

2.  Social    Statistics  :     Consumption    of    Commodities,    as    the 

measure  of  the  well-being  of  individuals,  families  and 
nations. 

Reporter: — Dr.  Ernest  Engel. 
On  the  best  method  of  measuring  the  social  and  economic 
condition  of  a  country  at  any  particular  period. 

Reporter : — Professor  von  Neumann-Spallart. 

3.  Demographic  Statistics:  On  the  differences  which  exist  in  the 

published   results   of  different   censuses,  and   proposals   for 
arriving  at  the  means  of  an  international  comparison. 
Reporter: — M.  Joseph  Korosi. 
On   the  decrease  of   mortality  and  the   increase  of   the 
average  duration  of  life  in  Europe. 
Reporter : — Dr.  Leon  Vacher. 
On  the  fecundity  of  marriages. 
Reporter : — M.  A.  N,  Kiasr, 

4.  Historical  Statistics  :  On  the  means  of  developing  the  study 

and  collection  of  historical  statistics. 

Reporter: — Dr.  von  Inama-Sternegg. 
Investigations  as  to  the  condition  and  movement  of  the 
Population  of  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Reporter: — M.  Emile  Levasseur. 

5.  Predial    Statistics  :    On    the   best  means  of   obtaining   com- 

parable information  as  to  the  Division  of  Property,  and  the 
size  of  Agricultural  Holdings,  owned  and  occupied,  in 
different  countries. 

Reporters: — Major  P.  G.  Craigie. 
M.  A.  de  Foville. 

6.  Labor  Statistics  :  On  the  best  means  of  obtaining  comparable 

information  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor  in  different  countries. 
Reporter: — Mr.  R.  Giffen. 
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7.  Economic  Statistics  :  On  the  best  means  of  obtainino^  Returns 

of  Prices  of  Articles  of  Produce,  Manufacture  and  Commerce, 
whereon  to  frame  an  "  Index  Number,"  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing    fluctuations  in  Prices  at  different  periods,  and 
differences  of  Prices  in  different  countries. 
Reporter: — M.  A.  Beaujon. 

8.  Statistics   of   Finance  :    On  the   difiiculties  which   hinder  a 

statistical    comparison   of    the    Public   Debts   of    diff'ei'ent 
countries. 

Reporter: — M.  L.  Luzzatti. 

9.  Commercial    Statistics  :    On    the   possibility   and   means    of 

rendering  more  comparable  the  Official  Returns  of  Foreign 
Trade  in  different  countries. 

Reporters  : — Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman, 
M.  Emile  Caignon. 
Inquiry  into  the  difficulties    attending   the  investigation 
of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  precious 
Metals  in  international  commerce. 
Reporter: — M.  Ch.  Ferraris. 

10.  Essay  on  the  Consumption  in  Europe  of  modern  Stimulants, 

Spirits,  Coffee,  Tea,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  Tobacco,  and  the  Revenue 
raised  in  the  several  States  upon  such  consumption. 
Reporter: — Dr.  0.  I.  Brock. 

11.  Bibliography:  On   the  possibility  and  means  of  preparing  a 

Catalogue   of  Authentic    Publications,   official   or  other,    in- 
each    princijDal  Department  of  Statistics  in  different  coun- 
tries. 

Reporters  : — Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawsou. 
M.  Maffeo  Pantaleoni. 

12.  Choice  of  place  and  time  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the 

Institute. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  such  other  communications  as  may 
be  received  by  the  President  before  the  31st  of  March,  and  shall  be 
placed  by  the  Council  upon  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  definite  arrangement  of  the  order  of  discussion  will  be 
made  by  the  Council. 

Address  of  the  F resident,  68,  Cornwall  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 


X. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  WorJcs. 

The  Theory  of  International  Trade,  with  some  of  its  applications 
to  Economic  Policy.  By  C.  Francis  Bastable,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis, 
and  Co.,  1887. 

This  book  contains  a  careful  aiid  thorough  re-statement  of 
perhaps  the  most  intricate  part  of  pui'C  economic  theory.    Profrssur 
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Bastable,  who  occupies  the  Economic  Chair  in  an  University  which 
numbered  amongst  its  most  disting-uished  alumni  the  two  modern 
economists  who  took  their  stand — on  the  question  of  method  at 
least — at  what  seemed  to  be  the  very  opposite  poles  of  thought, 
belongs,  apparently,  to  that  large  and  increasing  school  which 
endeavours  to  utilise  the  best  results  of  the  negative  revolt  made 
by  Leslie  against  the  "orthodox  "  school,  while  it  adheres  in  the 
main  to  the  "  orthodox "  doctrines  and  methods  of  treatment,  of 
which  Cairnes  was  so  conspicuous  an  exponent.  He  admits,  for 
example  (preface,  p.  v),  without  hesitation,  that  "  the  whole  body 
of  economic  science  stands  in  need  of  a  thorough  revision,  and  in 
some  of  its  parts,  an  entire  reconstruction."  He  condemns,  as 
sternly  as  the  most  "  heterodox  "  economist  could  wish  (p.  120), 
the  "sweeping  application  "  of  the  conclusions  of  economic  theory 
"to  practice,  which  has  been,"  he  says,  "  the  greatest  weakness  of 
the  older  English  economic  school."  And  he  explicitly  recognises 
(p.  140)  the  "  interdependence  "  of  social  phenomena,  and  main- 
tains that  "  thoxigh  economics  is  only  one  branch  of  social  science, 
still  it  is  connected  with  the  other  branches,  and  its  cultivators 
ought  to  be  able,  to  some  extent,  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
general  sociology."  But  on  the  other  hand  he  does  not  wish  by 
any  means  to  abandon  the  hypothetical  method — and  here  he 
justly  claims  (p.  23)  the  suppoi-t  of  "  Leslie  as  well  as  "  Cairnes, 
of  "Dr.  Ingram  as  well  as"  Mr.  Sidgwick.  "The  real  error 
lies,  not  in  the  use  of  hypotheses  but  in  forgetfulness  qf  the  fact 
that  they  are  unreal,  or,  at  all  events,  incomplete  "  (p.  24').  We 
must  not  then  "throw  aside  the  more  solid  portions  of  tbe  older" 
(economic)  "building;"  but  we  must  rather  "utilise  all  sound 
material  already  existing,  and  as  far  as  possible "  "  preserve 
that  continuity  of  development  which  is  one  of  the  notes  of  a  truly 
scientific  system."  A  captious  opponent,  indeed,  might  here 
object  that  the  special  subject  of  which  Professor  Bastable  treats 
is  scarcely  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  test  the  soundness  of  this 
position.  For  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  bring  into  bold  relief 
the  merits  of  the  "  classical "  school,  and  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground its  supposed  charactei'istic  failings.  For  in  the  first  place 
it  is  in  the  department  of  international  trade  tliat  English 
political  economy  lias  won  its  greatest  practical  triumph,  although 
indeed,  as  Professor  Bastable — in  common  with  many  others  and 
especially  Fawcett — points  out  (p.  128),  the  success  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League  was  due  not  so  much  to  deductive  economic 
reasoning  as  to  "appeals  to  specific  experience."  Had  it  been 
possible  that  the  majority  of  an  electorate  could — like  Professor 
Bastable,  following  in  this  Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill,  Cairnes,  and 
Cherbulicz  (p.  126) — have  arrived  at  a  practical  policy  of  free 
trade  by  deduction  from  the  economic  theory  of  international  trade, 
then  the  vitality  of  protectionism  would  have  been  likely  to 
awaken  far  more  surprise.  In  the  second  place,  the  fault  which  is 
most  justifiably  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  older  economists — the 
fault,  to  use  Professor  Marshall's  succinct  description,  of  regard- 
ing "  man  as,  so  to  speak,  a  constant  quantity,"  and  the  world 
as    "  made    up    of   city   men,"    "  did   little    hai-m    so   far  as  they 
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treated,  of  irioney  and  foreign  trade,"  and  did  not  proceed  to 
discuss  tlie  relations  of  industrial  workers.  And  in  the  third  and 
last  place,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  necessity  of  the  deductive 
method  might  be  recognised — even  by  the  unorthodox — in  a 
subject  which  Mill  declares  "  cannot  possibly  be  made  elementary." 
Beyond  the  general  stand-point  thus  taken  up  by  Professor 
Bastable — which  calls  for  notice  because  it  is  characteristic  of 
perhaps  the  most  promising  tendency  in  modern  English  economic 
thought— there  is  little  in  this  book  which  requires  any  detailed 
comment.  The  attitude  adopted  in  the  preface  is  consistently 
maintained.  The  orthodox  theory  is  stated,  in  the  main,  in  the 
orthodox  way  ;  but  it  is  worked  out  more  thoroughly  than  has 
Gfenerally  been  the  case  hitherto,  and  minor  modifications  of  more  or 
less  value  are  introduced.  A  preliminary  objection  to  the  separate 
treatment  of  international  as  distinct  from  domestic  ti-ade  is,  we 
think,  satisfactorily  met.  Bagehot's  definition,  of  a  "  nation  in  the 
economical  sense  "  as  "  a  group  of  producers  within  which  labour 
and  capital  freely  circulate,"  is  quoted  with  approval  (p.  3)  ;  and 
while  it  is  allowed  that  on  this  ground  the  theory  is  as  applicable 
to  "non-competing  industrial  groups"  as  to  "  nations,"  and  that 
special  cases  of  difficulty  may  arise  in  determining  "  international  " 
boundaries,  yet  it  is  argued  that  the  influences  which  go  to 
produce  a  "  nation  "  in  the  political,  bear  an  intimate  relation  to 
those  which  go  to  form  a  "  nation  "  in  the  economic  sense  ;  that 
thei*e  are  special  obstacles  to  the  transfer  of  capital  and  labour — over 
and  above  the  obstacle  of  distance  on  which  Professor  Sidgwick 
bases  exclusively  his  re-statement  of  Mill's  theory  (pp.  13,  34) — and 
that  these  obstacles  are  likely  to  continue  to  exercise  an  appreci- 
able influence  for  some  time  to  come  (p.  163)  in  the  case  of 
"international"  trade,  and  that  therefore  international  trade  is 
the  "  particular  field  in  which  the  immobility  of  the  industrial 
agents,"  and  its  effect  on  the  course  of  trade  and  the  determination 
of  values,  "  niay  be  best  perceived."  In  chapters  ii — v  Mill's 
treatment — which  Jevons,  no  kindly  critic,  once  said  would 
"  probably  be  found  to  be  the  truest  and  most  enduring  parts 
of  his  whole  treatise " — is  closely  followed,  and  on  the  special 
topic  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  Mr.  Goschen's  classical  work  is 
of  course  largely  utilised.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed,  among  other 
modifications,  that  the  expression  "productive  power  "  is  sub- 
stituted (p.  24)  for  "capital  or  labour;"  that  Mill's  conclusion  in 
the  later  exposition  of  his  theory,  that  there  might  be  more  than 
one  rate  of  exchange  which  might  fulfil  "  the  conditions  of  the 
equation  of  international  demand,"  is  qualified  by  the  considera- 
tion (p.  26)  of  the  "  steadying  effect  produced  by  the  existence  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  on  each  side,"  and  the  consequent 
probability  that  the  "equation  of  demand  once  satisfied  will  not 
be  lightly  departed  from  "  (p.  27),  and  of  the  similar  effect  of  the 
existence  of  "  several  commodities  on  each  side  "  (p.  36)  ;  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  laws  of  diminishing  and  increasing  returns 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  production,  and  of  the  existence  of  non- 
competing  groups  within  the  limits  of  a  "  nation  "  enjoying  a 
monopoly  which  is  broken  down  by  the  opening  of  foreign  trade, 
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on  the  conditions  of  exchange,  is  carefully  traced.  In  chapter  vi 
there  is  an  interesting  and  systematic  discussion  of  a  point  which 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  hitherto  similarly  treated — 
the  influence  of  foreign  trade  on  the  internal  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  considerable  effects  of  the  importation  of  food  on 
the  "  unearned  increment "  of  "  rent  "  in  old  countries — to  which 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  attached  so  much — perhaps  too  much — 
weight,  are  noticed  ;  and  an  analogy  is  established  between  the 
"  evils  "  inflicted  by  foreign  trade  on  special  groups  of  workers, 
and  the  eifect  of  industrial  improvements  in  general.  The  case  for 
free  trade  is,  as  we  have  noticed,  made  to  rest  on  a  scientific  basis, 
but  a  classification  is  attempted  of  the  other  general  argnments 
advanced  in  its  favour,  and  of  the  reasons  for  the  continued 
popularity  of  protection.  On  the  whole,  Professor  Bastable  has 
managed  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  162  pages — together 
with  some  appendices  on  particular  points — an  adequate  treatment 
of  a  wide  topic  ;  and  he  seems  throughout  to  be  as  clear  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  perhaps  allows,  and  to  be  eminently  fair  to 
those  from  whom  he  differs  in  opinion.  We  think,  however,  that 
to  his  list  of  errata  should  be  added  on  p.  26,  line  4,  "  buyer  "  for 
"  seller  "  (a  clerical  error  reproduced  from  Jevons's  "  Theory  ")  ; 
that  in  the  enumeration  on  p.  149  of  the  "  several  able  and  well- 
known  works  "  in  which  the  "many  fallacious  pleas  "  for  protec- 
tion "  have  been  refuted,"  should  be  inserted  Sir  Thomas  Farrer's 
"Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade" — especially  as  the  list  includes 
such  recent  publications  as  Mr.  George's  "  Protection  or  Free 
Trade  " — that  in  the  references  to  Cairnes's  "Leading  Principles," 
the  edition  should  be  stated ;  and  that,  although  it  may  seem  a 
small  matter,  and  is  probably  due  to  an  oversight,  yet  the  mention 
of  Adam  Smith  under  the  abbreviated  form  A.  Smith  (pp.  3,  124) 
appears  to  us  to  detract  from  the  reverence  which  is  due — and 
which  Professor  Bastable  so  amply  pays  elsewhere — to  the  "old 
masters  "  of  economics. 

Les  Salaires  au  XIX°  Steele.  By  Emile  Chevallier,  avec  une 
preface  de  M.  E.  Levasseur.  Ouvrage  couronne  par  V Academie  des 
Sciences  morales  et  polUiques  (concours  Bossi) .  Paris  :  Lihrairle 
NouveUe  de  Droit  et  de  Jurisprudence,  1887. 

The  subject  set  by  the  Academy  for  the  competition  in  which 
this  book  was  successful,  was  calculated  to  elicit  some  contributions 
to  contemporaiy  statistics  which  would  at  least  be  interesting,  and 
might  prove  of  considerable  value.  The  competitors  were  to 
ascertain  by  the  aid  of  statistics  gathered  from  different  localities 
and  different  periods  of  time,  illustrating  different  economic 
conditions,  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  wages.  M.  Chevallier's  book,  which  comes  to  us  with  the 
high  recommendation  of  the  approval  of  the  Academy,  and  the 
pi-aise  of  M.  Levasseur,  has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  realising  these 
objects.  The  method  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  question  is 
undoubtedly  interesting,  the  statistical  material  he  has  collected 
is  digested  with  care  and  judiciousness,  and  his  conclusions  appear 
to  be  generally  sound.     He  divides  his  subject  into  the  two  heads 
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under  wliicli  it  naturally  falls  :  (1)  tlie  nature,  and  (2)  the  causes  of 
the  changes  in   wages.     He    devotes    a  bi'ief    introduction    to    an 
examination  of  the  basis  on  which  the  relation  of  wage-payer  to 
wage-receiver  rests;  and  here,  although  perhaps  he  adopts  too  dog- 
matic an  attitude,  he  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  that  basis 
is    so    natural — especially  under  the  modern  industrial  regime    of 
gigantic  enterprises — that  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  replaced 
in    any  considerable    degree   by  a    system  either    of    co-operative 
production  or  of  industrial  partnership.     It  is  curious  indeed,  and 
very  instructive,  to  find  that  in  Paris,  the  sphere  in  a  peculiar  sense 
of  co-operative  production,  a  phenomenon  exists  which  is  almost 
identical    with    tliat    which    is    in    so    many    cases    a    prominent 
feature    of    societies  of    co-operative  production    in    this    country. 
For   M.    Chevallier    states    that    even  the    French    societies    avail 
themselves    of    the    aid    of    regular    wage-earners,    who    have    no 
claim  to  a  bonus  on  their  labour,  when  they  wish  to  extend  their 
business  operations.     He  confirms  moreover  the  suggestive  remark 
of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  that  industrial  partnership  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  supplement  of  the   wage-contract,  than  as   its  sub- 
stitute, for  the  profits  thus  shared  bear  a  very  minute  proportion  to 
the  wages  earned,  and  are  to  wages  what  salt  and  pepper,  oil  and 
vinegar  are   to  bread   and  meat,    a  kind  of   "  condiment,"  which 
imparts  a  relish  to  food,  and  renders  it  healthier  and  more  agree- 
able, but  does  not  of  itself  constitute  food.     M.    Chevallier  then 
proceeds   to   discuss    the   first  of  the   two  sections  into  which  he 
divides   his    subject ;    and.  here    again    he    has    little    difficulty  in 
arriving    at    the    conclusion    that    the    great    change    which    has 
affected   the  wage- contract  in  the  present  century,  has  been  the 
steady  and  considerable  increase  of  average  wages.     "La  hausse 
des     salaires,"    has    indeed    been,     he    remarks,    tlie    most    con- 
spicuous economic  phenomenon  of  the  last  half-century,  although 
at  the  time  when  he  is  writing  that  phenomenon  has  been  for  the 
moment  apparently  eclipsed.     Despite  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  statistics  of    wages    ("  une    des    plus  grandes  lacunes 
que  Ton  rencontre  lorsque  Ton  s'occupe  des  questions  economiques 
et    sociales,"    to    use  the    words  quoted    by    M.    Chevallier    from 
M.   Leroy-Beaulieu),  and    despite    of    the    additional    difficulty  of 
interpreting  those   statistics  when   discovered,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  conclusions  obtained  by  independent  lines  of  honest 
and  impartial  inquiry,  must  agree  in   testifying  to   the  fact  of  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  average  condition  of  the  working  classes 
during  the  last  half-century — the  period  to  which  for  the  most  part 
M.  Chevallier  limits  his  researches — however  widely  they  may  differ 
in  their  estimates  of  the  amount  of  that  improvement.     The  dimen- 
sions then  of  the  "economic  gulf"  between  rich  and  poor  appear 
unmistakably  to  be  diminishing  instead  of  increasing,  when  they 
are  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  statistics.     The  rich  are  not  growing 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,   as  socialist  writers   are  so  prone  to 
maintain,    although    they     characteristically    evade    the    crucial 
difficulty  of  defining  what   they  mean  by  "  the  rich,"  and  what 
they  connote  by  "  poverty."     The  economic  tendency  seems  on  the 
contrary  to  take  an  opposite  direction,  and  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
VOL.  L.      PAKT   I,  P 
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"  decreasing  inequality  of  conditions,"  as  M.  Leroy-Beaiilieu,  of 
wbose  researches  M.  Clievallier  very  frequently,  and  naturally, 
avails  liimself,  has  so  forcibly  maintained.  "  The  progress,"  indeed, 
"of  the  working  classes,"  has  recently  received  the  strongest  and 
most  authoritative  confirmation  in  our  own  country  by  the  report 
of  the  Depression  of  Trade  Commission.  And  in  this  book 
M.  Clievallier  arrives  at  a  similar  conclusion,  on  the  evidence  of 
statistics  diligently  gathered  not  merely  from  his  own  country — 
where  he  supplies  among  other  evidence  some  interesting  figures 
collected  by  personal  inquiry — but  also  from  Australia,  and  the 
United  States,  from  Germany  and  from  England,  where  he  relies 
for  a  great  part  of  his  evidence  on  the  papers  contributed  by 
Mr.  Giffen  and  Mr.  Jeans  to  this  Journal.  Thei-e  has  been,  he 
maintains,  a  decided  rise  in  average  wages,  even  of  women  ;  and  a 
most  significant  point — due  probably  to  the  levelling  influence  of 
edacation— is  that  the  increase  seems  to  have  been  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  than  in  that  of  the  larger  earnings.  Nor  is  this 
rise  in  wages  merely  nominal ;  for  the  average  hours  of  daily  and 
of  weekly  work  have  been  generally  reduced — although  we  cannot 
here  entirely  agree  with  M.  Chevallier,  when  he  argues  that  the 
English  observaTice  of  a  Saturday  half- holiday  "  se  rattache  aux 
habitudes  religieuses  Anglaises."  And  again  there  is  no  increase 
on  the  expenditure  side  of  the  average  workman's  balance  sheet 
which  can  be  justifiably  said  to  counterbalance  the  increase  in  his 
receipts.  His  ''  standard  of  comfort "  has  indeed  undoubtedly 
advanced,  and  his  wants  are  more  numerous  and  expensive. 

But  this  is  in  itself  evidence  of  improvement ;  and  we  might 
readily  concede  to  the  socialists  that  in  the  sense  of  satisfying  his 
possible  desires,  the  working,  and  indeed  almost  every,  man  was  con- 
tinually in  a  state  of  "  poverty,"  without  accepting  or  endorsing 
their  pessimistic  views  of  social  progress.  The  growth  of  agencies 
for  saving  ;  the  increase,  noted  in  England  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  in 
the  average  duration  of  life  ;  the  concurrent  extension  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  State  to  the  working  man,  and  decrease  in  the 
taxation  levied  from  him,  are  used  by  M.  Chevallier,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  have  been  employed  in  England  by  Mr.  Giffen,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  this  conclusion.  But  what  are  the  causes  of 
this  advance  ?  Can  an  adequate  answer  be  found  in  the  economic 
theory  of  wages  ?  and  if  so,  why  is  it  that  modern  socialists,  unlike 
their  predecessors,  claim  to  derive  their  conclusions  directl]^  from 
economic  science  ?  It  is  to  questions  like  these  that  M.  Chevallier 
virtually  supplies  an  answer  in  the  second  part  of  his  book.  He 
throws  aside  of  course  the  old  economic  theory  of  wages,  and  he 
justly  points  out  that  it  was  this  theory  which  was  the  "fons  et 
origo "  of  the  "  brazen  law "  of  the  socialists.  But  he  might 
have  added  that  the  version  which  Marx  and  Lassalle  gave  of  the 
Ricardian  theory  was  fi.  garbled  revision  of  their  own,  and  by  no 
means  an  authorised  version  ;  and  that  a  careful  student  of  Ricardo 
might  have  refuted  them  out  of  Ricardo  himself.  He  quotes  again 
with  approval  from  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  the  words,  "  toute  la  theorie 
du  salaire  est  a  refaire  dans  la  science  eeonomique;"  but  his  own 
treatment  would  rather  justify  M.  Levasseur's  qualification  "qu'elle 
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est  toute  a  reviser."  The  older  economists  were  indeed,  as  he 
remarks,  following  Professor  Walker — confronted  by  circamstances 
peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  they  genei-alised 
from  those  circumstances ;  but  they  also  caught  momentary 
glimpses  at  least  of  the  truth.  M.  Chevallier  himself  finds  his 
"  minimum  limit  "  to  wages  in  the  Ricardian  formula,  "  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  labour,"  although  he  gives  to  the  formula,  as 
Ricardo  himself  did  in  some  passages  of  his  works,  an  elastic 
interpretation.  The  maximum,  on  the  other  hand,  he  discovers  in 
productivity  of  work;  and  he  very  justly  points  out  that  it  is  to  the 
extension  of  this  limit  that  modern  industrial  improvement  has  so 
largely  contributed.  Between  these  two  limits  competition,  subject 
to  the  steadying  influence  of  custom  and  law  and  public  opinion, 
exercises  its  effects ;  and  it  is  partly  because  the  laws  and  public 
opinion,  which  once  favoured  the  masters,  now  incline  if  anything 
to  the  side  of  the  men,  and  partly  also  because  of  the  special 
power  of  combination  and  strikes,  that  the  workmen  have  been 
able  to  raise  wages  from  the  lower  limit  towards  the  higher,  while 
that  higher  limit  itself  has  been  extended  with  the  progress  of 
invention.  This  is  the  key  which  explains,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  correctly,  the  increase  of  wages. 

Materiallen  zur  Erlauterung  und  Beurteilung  der  wirtscJiaftlichen 
Edelmetalverhdltnisse  und  der  WdJirtmgsfrdge.  2nd  edition,  revised. 
By  Dr.  Ad.  Soetbeer.     xii  +  123  pp.,  4to.     Berlin,  1886. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  considering  Dr.  Soetbeer's  authority  in 
regard  to  the  precious  metals,  and  as  an  economist  generally,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  statistical  contributions,  which 
has  yet  appeared,  to  the  so-called  silver  question.  We  propose 
merely  to  give  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  more  impoi-tant 
contents.  We  have  first  of  all  tables  of  the  Production  of  the 
Precious  Metals  from  1493-1885,  with  detailed  tables  of  the  Pro- 
duction of  Gold  and  Silver  from  1851-85,  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  followed  by  explanatory  notes  of  the  production  in  the 
various  mining  countries.  In  part  ii,  dealing  with  the  Relative 
Value  of  Silver  to  Gold,  Messrs.  Pixley  and  Abell's  tables  of  the 
price  of  silver  in  London  during  the  past  thirty-four  years  are 
reproduced,  together  with  a  table  of  the  relative  value  calculated 
therefrom  ;  these  tables  are  followed  by  historical  notes  on  the 
relative  value  of  silver  to  gold,  going  back  to  almost  prehistoric 
times.  The  Application  in  the  Arts,  &c.,  of  the  precious  metals 
is  then  dealt  with,  including  coinage  in  all  countries  and  the 
industrial  consumption.  The  United  States  tables  on  the  Indus- 
trial Consumption  of  the  metals  are  quoted  very  fully;  the  author 
also  calls  special  attention  to  the  enormous  absorption  of  both 
gold  and  silver  going  on  in  India,  and  gives  vei-y  full  tables 
bearing  on  this  portion  of  the  inquiry.  I)r.  Soetbeer  considei'S 
(p.  ix)  the  Annual  Consumption  of  gold  in  the  Arts  to  amount  to 
90,000  kilograms  (about  90  tons).  Part  iv  deals  with  the  Move- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  to  and  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  author  concludes  (p.  x)  that  the  approximate  agree- 
ment, during  a  long  period,  of  the  statistics  of  the  United  States 
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and  Great  Britain  in  this  respect,  gives  a  good  basis  for  positive 
principles  in  fixing  the  movements  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
Reserve  of  gold  and  silver  and  its  Circulation  in  civilised  countries 
are  statistically  described  in  part  v,  and  here  the  author  enters 
into  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Bank  Reserves  in  every 
country  from  1851  to  date,  and  he  concludes  that  in  respect  to 
metal  reserves  France  holds  the  best  position;  he  also  comments 
on  the  smallness  of  the  banking  reserve  in  relation  to  the  enormous 
business  transacted  by  the  banks  (p.  x),  and  points  out  that  in  1877 
the  bank  reserve  of  gold  in  the  world  was  3,500  million  marks 
(175  million  pounds)  against  5,040  million  marks  (252  million 
pounds)  in  1885,  while  the  total  reserve  of  the  precious  metals  at 
the  end  of  1885  (p.  77)  was  21,207  million  marks  (1,060,350,000/.). 
In  part  vi  Discounts  and  Course  of  Exchange  are  dealt  with,  and 
in  part  vii,  the  most  important  of  all.  Dr.  Soetbeer  deals  with  the 
Changes  in  the  Prices  of  Commodities  in  general,  and  with  the  Pur- 
chase Power  of  gold  during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  This  includes 
the  prices  paid  to  builders  and  builders'  labourers  in  Hamburg  from 
1848  to  date ;  the  salaries  paid  on  the  Prussian  State  railways 
from  6th  November,  1850  to  188G,  followed  by  a  series  of  tables  of 
the  prices  ranging  in  every  year  from  1851  to  1885  of  114  com- 
modities in  ordinary  use,  inclusive  of  14  articles  of  British  export. 
On  p.  xi  it  is  stated  that  in  respect  to  the  purchase  power  of  gold, 
the  changes  in  the  common  cost  of  living,  labourers'  wages,  salaries, 
house  and  land  rent  {from  1851  to  1885)  do  not  by  any  means 
show  the  same  rising  tendency  so  overwhelmingly  exhibited  in  the 
wholesale  prices  of  commodities.  On  p.  117  the  author  tells  us  that 
of  the  1 14  articles  enumerated,  51  had  risen  5  per  cent,  in  1885  as 
compared  with  1847-50;  55  had  fallen  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and 
the  remaining  8  showed  no  appreciable  change  ;  compared  with  the 
period  1871-75,  the  year  1885  shows  a  rise  of  more  than  5  per  cent, 
in  10  articles,  a  fall  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  90  articles,  and  an 
inappreciable  alteration  in  14  articles.  On  the  whole  the  author 
has  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  giving  of  a,ny  positive  conclu- 
sions— however  well  able  he  is  to  do  so.  Nevertheless  the  work  is 
a  monument  of  useful  industry,  which,  as  a  reliable  statistical  fund, 
will  be  much  sought  after.  In  the  appendix  the  author  describes 
the  main  features  of  the  monetary  systems  in  use  in  various 
civilised  countries.  The  supplement  to  the  Materialien  consists  of 
graphic  representations  of  the  statistical  tables  above  mentioned. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Published  for  Harvard 
University.     No.  1.     Boston,  October,  1886. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Journal  we  commented  on  a 
series  of  new  reviews  dealing  more  or  less  directly  with  economical 
subjects,  and  we  now  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  a  new  American 
journal  for  which  we  have  no  counterpart  in  England.  Professor 
Dunbar  opens  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  with  a  paper, 
worthy  of  its  position,  on  the  Reaction  in  Political  Economy.  The 
author  defends  the  old  deductive  methods  and  conchisions  of  Mill 
and  Ricardo,  and  considers  (p.  18)  that  the  temporary  stoppage  in 
the  piogress  of  the  science  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  timidity 
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of  tiiose  who  have  bad  the  teaching  of  the  science  in  charge.  He 
describes  (p.  26)  the  new  departure  as  in  fact  a  development  of  the 
existing  science,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  reaction  against 
tendencies  which  had  prematurely  checked  its  advance.  If,  how- 
ever, certain  works,  such  as,  say,  for  instance,  Marshall's  Economics 
of  Indtisfry  were  as  well  known  in  America  as  it  is  in  England,  the 
statement  (p.  27)  that  the  "current  political  economy  needs  to  be 
brought  into  closer  relation  to  the  life  of  to-day,"  would  not  have 
needed  penning.  In  connection  with  this  article  the  reader  should 
peruse  the  abstract,  in  the  appendix,  of  Professor  Wagner's  views 
on  the  Present  State  of  Political  Economy.  The  second  paper  is 
by  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  on  Private  Monopolies  and  Public  Rights, 
and  deals  with  the  railway  question  in  the  United  States.  Tlie 
last  paper  is  by  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton,  on  Silver  before  Congress  in 
1886.  In  the  I^otes  and  Memoranda  there  is  (pp.  86 — 91)  a  short 
important  contribution  on  the  American  Legislation,  for  Labour 
Arbitration  during  1885-86.  This  is  followed  by  an  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Mangin  on  the  State  of  Economics  in 
France.  Pp.  103 — 112  are  devoted  to  a  classified  list  of  recent 
publications  ujyon  Economics. 

Ministere  des  Travaux  Puhlics.  Album  de  Statistique  Grapliique 
de  1885.     Fol.     Paris,  1886. 

This  is  the  eleventh  annual  volume  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  and  deals  almost  wholly  with  the  year  1883.  Nor 
labour  nor  expense  have  been  spai-ed  in  the  get  up  of  the  coloured, 
diagrams  of  which  this  atlas  consis'ts,  and  it  may  well  be  described 
as  an  editifm  de  luxe  of  the  statistics  of  the  carrying  capacities  of 
France,  as  exemplified  by  her  railways,  canals,  shipping,  tramways, 
and  omnibuses.  Plate  6,  which  is  a  new  one,  analyses  the  number 
of  passengers  on  the  railways,  and  plate  7  gives  for  the  same  year 
the  movements  on  the  World's  railways,  indicating  the  tonnage  and 
passengers  carried,  as  well  as  the  number  of  tons  and  passengers 
carried  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  various  countries.  Great 
Britain  and  li'eland  head  the  latter  list  with  ig'2  passengers  and 
7"5  tons  carried  per  inhabitant,  while  the  United  States  ranks 
0"i  higher  in  tonnage,  but  13  less  in  passengers  carried.  Although 
this  plate  and  the  accompanying  table  is  based  on  the  statistics  of 
the  Commission  Internationale,  other  sources  have  been  drawn  from, 
and  thus  it  comes  about  that  in  consequence  of  an  error  in  the 
total  of  the  population  of  Austi-alia  (2,080,000  instead  of  3,090,000) 
this  continent  is  credited  with  a  passenger  rate  of  18  instead  of  less 
than  13  per  inhabitant.  In  spite  of  the  care  and  elaborateness 
with  which  the  plates  have  been  prepared,  when  a  statistical 
graphical  atlas  of  this  sort  is  not  supplemented  with  statistical 
tables,  its  pi-actical  value  is  remarkably  small,  and  this  fact  is  well 
exposed  by  means  of  plate  21,  showing  the  workings  of  the  French 
tramways  from  1880  to  1884.  By  means  of  coloured  propoi'tional 
sections,  the  reader  can  see  at  a  glance  the  proportionate  original 
cost  of  construction,  the  mileage  run,  the  receipts,  expenditure, 
and  profits  or  losses,  all  worked  out  to  scale,  but  even  with  the  aid 
of  the  accompanying  linear  graphical  diagram,  he  cannot  without 
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the  aid  of  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  scale  measure  attain  to  any 
degree  of  accuracy  in  obtaining  figures  for  purposes  of  comparison 
elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  this  work  might  easily  have  been 
compressed  into  some  fifty  pages  of  statistics,  at  probably  one- 
twentieth  the  cost,  and  produced  in  less  than  half  the  time.  No 
author's  name  is  mentioned  throughout  the  work. 

Tlieorie  de  la  Monnaie.  By  Leon  Walras.  xii  +  123  pp.,  8vc., 
diagrams.     Lausanne,  1886. 

Twenty  years  ago  Professor  Walras  was  a  supporter  of  mono- 
metallism in  the  monetary  system  and  wrote  vigorously  in  its 
favour ;  since  that  date  he  has  by  slow,  but  decided,  degrees  come 
to  adopt  the  views  of  the  bimetallists.  In  the  present  pamphlet 
he  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  the  theory  which  he  now  claims 
to  be  the  only  good  one,  finds  independent  support  in  various 
countries  from  men  of  divers  views,  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  eight  successive  stages,  from  his  article  Du  numeraire 
et  de  la  monnaie  in  1874  to  the  one  now  before  us,  in  which  he  has 
developed  his  views,  in  order  finally  to  arrive  at  the  theory  that  a 
monetary  system  of  a  country  should  be  based  on  a  gold  standard 
with  a  silver  regulating  coin.  The  bulk  of  this  little  work  is 
devoted  to  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  this  theory. 

L'lmpot  stir  le  Revenit.  Rapport  fait  au  nam  de  la  Commission 
du  Budget  ...     By  Yves  Guyot.    xii  +  346  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1886. 

The  report  set  forth  in  these  pages  with  such  detail  was  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  Budget  Commission,  and  had  for  its 
object  the  investigation  of  tlie  vai-ious  schemes  of  taxation  of 
revenue  and  capital  which  have  been  proposed  in  France  since 
1871.  The  author,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  confine  himself 
to  the  period  elapsing  since  the  above  named  date,  but  discusses 
also  very  fully  some  of  the  financial  plans  of  the  first  republic,  as 
well  as  giving  frequent  notes  of  schemes  of  still  earlier  date.  He 
gives  and  analyses  the  figures  of  the  -sums  at  present  raised  by  the 
direct  taxes  on  land  and  persont^l  property,  and  then  discusses  and 
explains  the  British  income  tax,  the  income  taxes  in  the  German 
States,  the  property  tax  in  Italy,  the  tax  on  income  and  capital 
in  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the  tax  on  capital  in  the  United 
States.  The  information  under  these  headings  is  very  clear,  and 
is  given  with  great  fulness  of  detail,  that  of  Germany  especially  so. 
M.  Guyot  also  scrutinises,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  the 
capital  values  of  the  United  States,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  France.  In  the  appendix,  amongst  other  matters,  the  antlior 
gives  a  French  translation  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  of  1853,  and  of 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  of  1886.  In  the  course  of 
the  investigations,  M.  Guyot  points  out  that  in  no  case  has  any 
country  succeeded  in  imposing  a  tax  on  income  completely  and 
solely,  and  that  in  ever}'  case  the  burden  is  inequitably  distributed. 
If  he  was  opposed  to  an  income  tax  before  he  began  these  special 
studies,  he  is  all  the  more  opposed  now,  and  he  concludes,  that  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  the  taxes  on  landed  property  should  be 
increased  ;  at  the  same  time  he  proposes  that  certain  encumbi'ances, 
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wliich  lie  in  the  way  of  an  easy  transfer  of  land,  be  lightened.  One 
of  the  arguments  which  appear  to  have  led  him  to  desire  the 
increase  of  taxes  on  landed  property  may  be  seen  on  p.  47.  Sup- 
posing the  price  of  a  hectare  (2  "67  acres)  to  have  been  100  frs.  in 
1789,  he  shows  how  at  successive  periods  it  has  risen  until  it  had 
reached  to  365  frs.  in  1880  (a  decline  of  35  frs.  since  1874),  and  he 
then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  land  tax  has  only  risen  in  the 
proportion  100  to  125  during  the  same  period,  showing  a  difference 
in  the  progression  of  the  value  of  the  land  to  that  of  the  total  landed 
tax  of  240  to  ICO.  Another  argument  a/pparently  affecting  his 
decision  may  be  found  on  p.  248.  He  finds  the  value  of  the  produc- 
tive land  of  Belgium  to  be  9,431  million  francs;  also  that  the  area  of 
France  embraces  52*8  million  hectares,  and  that  of  Belgium  2,945 
thousand  hectares.  From  these  figures  he  argues  that  if  Belgium 
had  the  same  area  as  France,  her  capital  value  would  be  168,795  mil- 
lion francs,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  capital  value  of  France  is 
capable  of  considerable  increase,  in  other  words  that  the  land  can 
be  further  taxed.  Lastly  (p.  89),  that  the  landed  taxes  in  England 
are  74  per  cent,  heavier  than  in  France.  The  author  must  have 
bestowed  a  great  amount  of  labour  on  his  work,  for  which  econo- 
mists will  in  due  course  be  very  grateful. 

Das  vnrtliscliaftliclie  Lehen  tier  VolJcer.  Ein  Handhucli  ilher  Pro- 
duction xind  Consum.  By  Dr.  Karl  von  Scherzer.  75G  pp.,  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1885.  , 

In  attempting  a  revision  of  his  work  on  the  economico-statistical 
results  of  the  "  ISTovara  "  Expedition,  published  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  author  has,  by  the  very  extensiveness  of  his  subject,  been 
drawn  into  the  publication  of  what  is  an  entirely  new  book.  We 
have  in  fact  before  us  a  statistical  eneyclopeedia  of  the  production 
and  consumption  of  the  more  important  commodities  as  they 
appear  in  the  world's  commerce.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  are  taken  up  in  the  description  of  the  career  of  articles 
drawn  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  process  the  author  enters  into  the  details  of  their  origins, 
the  quantities  exported,  their  distribution  and  final  consumption. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  article  sugar,  which  occupies 
pp.  103 — 118.  Starting  with  an  account  of  the  British  imports 
and  exports,  Dr.  Scherzer  gives  the  statistics  of  the  consumption 
per  head  for  the  individual  civilised  countries.  This  is  followed 
bj  a  table  of  imports  and  exports  for  Europe  from  1879-82.  The 
statistical  production  of  cane  sugar  is  next  gone  into,  every  colony 
or  centre  of  production  being  enumerated,  and  finishes  with  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  whole  world  production  of  cane  sugar. 
We  are  then  treated  to  three  or  four  pages  on  the  production  of 
beet  sugar,  after  which  come  notes  on  the  less  important  sugars, 
such  as  maple,  sorghum,  palm-sugar,  &c.  In  a  similar  spirit 
coffee,  straw,  timber,  hair,  leather,  silk,  and  a  whole  host  of  articles 
are  dealt  with.  Pp.  491 — 612  treat  of  metals,  coals,  and  other 
minerals,  and  are  followed  by  a  short  chapter  on  chemicals,  and 
one  on  machinery.  The  development  of  trade  and  the  relative 
participation  of  the  various  nations  in  the  same  next  occupy  the 
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reader's  attention,  and  lead  tlie  way  to  a  dissertation  on  the 
piecious  metals  and  the  credit  system.  The  last  three  chapters 
deal  with  means  of  transport  and  communication  generally,  such 
as  canals,  railways,  posts,  telegraphs,  cables,,  and  telephones,  with 
emigration  and  colonisation,  and  the  work  winds  up  with  an 
account  of  all  the  different  monies,  weights,  and  measures  in  use 
in  commerce.  A  book  of  this  sort,  being  as  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  statistical  abstract,  cannot  offer  anything  that  is  new,  and  at  the 
same  time,  on  account  of  the  large  area  over  which  it  ranges,  it 
cannot  be  brouglit  quite  up  to  date.  It  nevertheless  remains  a 
monument  of  energy,  and  forms  a  valuable  book  of  reference. 

Die  Tjisenindiistrie  der  Vereinigten  Staateu-  By  Dr.  E.  Reyer 
[Diisseldorf  ?].     27  pp.,  4to.     1887. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  periodical  Stahl  und  ISisen.  Therein 
Professor  Reyer  has  given  a  very  clear  and  compact  statistical 
account  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  enhanced  the  value  of  his  American 
investigations  by  the  numerous  comparisons  he  so  frequently  draws 
between  the  relative  productions  across  the  water,  in  England,  and 
on  the  Continent.  In  the  very  first  of  these  comparisons  he  is  how- 
ever not  quite  so  happy  as  we  could  wish  him  to  be,  as,  for  instance, 
on  p.  I  he  contrasts  the  capital  value  of  the  American  iron  and  steel 
trade  in  1880  with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  i8T5,  manifest!}^  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter  country.  With  this  exception  the  com- 
parisons are  fair  and  certainly  very  instructive.  We  give  some  of 
his  figures.  In  the  United  States  in  1884  of  the  total  pig  iron 
production  (4"i  million  tons)  i"4,  million  tons  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  anthracite  coal,  2'3  by  means  of  bituminous  and  mixed 
coal,  and  0"4i  by  means  of  charcoal  ;  in  1840  the  whole  of  the 
300,000  tons  of  iron  made  had  been  produced  by  means  of  charcoal 
alone.  At  t'he  latter  date  it  took  2  tons  of  charcoal  to  make  i  ton 
of  pig  iron,  while  at  the  present  day  i.  ton  of  pig  iron  can  be 
produced'  by  means  of  i  to  y^  of  charcoal  only  ;  and  as  regards 
the  comparison  with  the  consumption  of  coal,  forty-six  years 
ago  3  tons  of  this  fuel  were  necessary  to  produce  i  ton  of  pig 
iron,  against  half  that  amount  of  coal  at  the  present  day.  The 
remarkable  expansion  of  the  output  of  Bessemer  steel  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  1885  out  of  a  total  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  steel  amounting  to  1,730,000  tons,  1,540,000  tons 
were  of  Bessemer  steel,  the  proportion  between  the  output  of  the 
Bessemer  to  other  steels  being  thus  much  the  same  as  in  England. 
In  connection  with  the  rail  trade,  the  author  makes  certain  remarks 
which  throw  light  on  some  otherwise  obscurely  accounted  for 
American  railway  accidents.  He  states  that  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  steel  rails  since  1870,  these  articles  are  made  of 
inferior  metal,  are  hurried  through  the  mills,  and  are  hastily  tested. 
The  civil  engineers  are  also  to  blame  in  this  respect,  neglecting  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  altered  conditions  under  which  trains  are 
now-a-days  run  ;  formerly,  that  is  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  loco- 
motives of  twenty  tons  weiglit  were  commonly  in  use,  while  now 
those  with  double  the  weight  are  driven  over  the  same  lines,  and  yet 
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tlie  foot  weight  of  tlie  rails  is  the  same  as  before,  while  the  heaviest 
rails  in  use  are  only  just  equal  to  the  lightest  in  use  in  England. 
He  states  that  it  has  frequently  happened  that  steel  rails  have  been 
taken  up  which  have  not  lasted  as  well  as  the  iron  ones  of  the 
good  old  times.  Professor  Reyer  calls  especial  attention  to  the 
marked  increase  of  the  use  in  Amei-ica  of  machinery  in  lieu  of 
hand  labour.  In  1870  for  every  working  man  employed  i  "14  horse- 
power was  necessary,  while  in  1880  the  relation  stood  as  i  to  i'2  5  ; 
the  increase  is  particularly  noticeable  in  all  handling  of  goods,  and 
more  especially  in  the  removal  of  the  more  weighty  ones.  The 
iron  and  steel  trade  gave  occupation  in  1880  to  141,000  workmen, 
and  employed  397,000  horse-power  ;  of  the  labourers  42,000  were 
engaged  in  the  pig-iron  trade,  83,000  in  the  wrought-iron,  and 
16,000  in  the  steel  trade.  Hence  according  to  the  figixres  of  pro- 
duction in  these  departments,  every  workman  produces  82  tons  of 
pig-iron,  80  tons  Bessemer  and  Siemens'  steel,  and  26  tons  rolled 
iron.  The  author  compares  these  results  with  Germany  and 
Belgium,  where  one  man  produces  33  tons  and  48  tons  of  Bessemer 
steel  respectively.  As  Dr.  Reyer  enters  into  the  facts  and  figures 
of  the  tariffs,  we  may  just  mention  that  in  1885  San  Francisco  had 
to  pay  .$42  for  Pennsylvania  rails,  which  could  be  landed  there  from 
England  for  $26  !  Of  his  remarks  on  the  prices  we  need  not 
enter  here.  We  have  picked  the  above  information  at  random 
out  of  the  pamphlet,  but  the  reader  must  not  therefore  imagine 
that  the  author  has  treated  his  subject  in  the  same  haphazard  way. 
The  work  is  most  systematically  and  carefully  compiled,  and  even 
those  who  know  all  about  the  iron  trade  will  find  much  material  to 
think  about. 
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Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  Z\st  March,  1887, 
arrmiged  alphabetically  under  the  following,  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India,  Colonial  and  other  Possessions;  (c)  United 
Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  c&c..;  (e)  Societies,  (&c. 
{British) ;  (f )  Periodicals,  &c.  {British) . 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argrentine  Republic — 

Datos  inensuales  del  Comercio  Exterior.     Aug  188G,  "1   The    Argentine    Le- 

Nos.  50  y  51 J       gatioii,  London 

Buenos  Ayres — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Provinoc  de— .    V'^  annee,"~] 

■D     •  .  '   -17  i    1^  i.- V"i""VV •.■■■'■.■■■■; ■■■ ■"■      The  Director  of  the 

iicgistro  Jistadistieo  de  la  I'rovincia  (le— .     begunda  ,.  /•  «(.,*• 

^  A  -     1  ofrr.        -     1  c,c,r.      T^  1  ?•      isurcau   01  btatis- 

Epoca.     Auo  1879  y  auo  1880.     Fol f       , 

Bulletin  mensuel  de  Demographic  de  la  Ville  de — .  | 

V'annee.     Nos.  9— 12.     1886 J 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Austria  and  Hungary — 

NachrU-hfen  ilber  Industrie,  Sandel  und  Verkehr — 

Baud  xxxii.  (Jabresberichte  der  k.  und  k.  oster-"^ 
reichiscli-UBgarischen  Cousulats-Behorden.  XIV  j 
Jahrgang,  1886.     Hefte  i— 12)     | 

Band  xxxiii,  Heft  3.  Haupt-  ergebnisse  der  oster- 
reicbischen  Eisenbabn-  Statistik  im  Jabre  1885. 
Heft  4.  Wertbe  fiir  die  Mengeneinbeiten  der  im 
Jabre  1885  im  oesterreicbiscb-ungariacben  Zollge-  | 

biete  ein-  und  ausgefulirten  Waaren    J 

Oesterreichische  Statistik — 

Band  xi.  Statistik  der  Rechtspflege.  Heft  3.  Die 
Ergebnisse  der  Strafreebtspflege,  1883 

Band  xiii,  Heft  2.  Statistik  der  Sparcassen  in  den 
im  Reicbsratbe  Vertretenen  Konigreicben  und 
Landern  fiir  das  Jabr  1884 

Band  xiv.  Statistik  des  ausvvartigen  Handels  der 
osterreiebiscb-ungariscben  Monarcbie  im  Jabre 
1885.  Heft  1.  Bericbt  liber  die  Erbebung  der 
Handelswertbe  und  Haupt-  Ergebnisse  des  aus- 
■wiirtigen  Handels  im  Jabre  1885  ^ 

Sungary — 

Magyarorszag  Aruforgalma  Ausztriaval  es  mas 
Orszagokkal.  (Trade  Statistics.)  Fuzet  9 — 11, 
1886  

Statistisches  Jahrbuchfiir  Ungarn — 

XIV  Jabrgang,  1884,  Heft  7.  Das  Communica- 
tionswesen  im  Jabre  1884.  Heft  8.  Ungarns 
Recbtspflege  und  die  Bewegung  im  Besitz  und 
Lastenstande  der  ReaUtaten  im  Jabre  1884    .... 

XV  Jabrgang,  1885,  Heft  4.  Bergbau-  und 
Hiitteuwesen  im  Jabre  1885  J 

ViLLE  DE  Prague.    Bulletin  bebdomadaire  de  la — ,  et"l  Tbe 
des  Communes-fauboui'gs.     (Current  numbers) J 


1  Tbe  Ministry  of  Com - 
r      merce,  Vienna 


Tbe  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 


Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  Prague 


Belgium — 

Annales  des  Travaux  Publics  de  Belgique.     2"  Cabier,  l  Tbe    Administration 

Tome  xliv.     Plans,  8vo.     1886 J        of  Mines 

Statistique  medicale  de  I'Armee  Beige.     Annee  1885.  ]  Tbe  Government  of 

Diagram,  8vo J       Belgium 

Ville  de  Bruxelles — 
Bulletin  bebdomadaire  de  Statistique  Demograpbique  "1   Dr.E.  Janssens,Brus- 

et  Medicale.      (Current  numbers) j        sels 

Rapport  fait  an  Conseil  Communal  en  Seance  du  1  

4  Octobre,  1886    J 

ViLLE  DE  BiitTGES      Rapport  sur  r  Administration  et  1   ^^^^  Burgomaster 
Ja  Situation  des  Aitaires  pour  1  annee  188o.     ovo J  ° 

China.     Journal   of    tbe  Cbina   Brancb  of   the  Royal"] 

Asiatic  Society  for  1884.     New  Series,  vol.  xix.  Part  2.  V  The  Society 
Map J 


Denmark.     National okonomisk  Tidsskrift. 
Heft  1.     1887  : 


Ny  Ra'kke. 


Tbe  Danish  Political 
Economy  Society 
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Bv  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Eg-ypt — 

Bulletin  mensuel  dii  Commerce  Exterieur  de  I'Egypte 
avec  iin  Appendice  sur  le  mouvetDent  de  la  Naviga- 
tion   du    Port   d' Alexandria,      I"'^   annee,   No.    1, 

Janvier,  1887    J 

Keport  on  the  Budget  of  1887,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent....   Edgar  Vincent,  Esq 


A.  Caillard,  Esq., 
Director  -  General 
of  Customs 


France — 

Album  de  Statistique  Graphfqne  de  1885.  (Chemins 
de  Fer,  Navigation  Interieure,  Navigation  Maritime, 
Tramways,  et  divers.)     Diagrams,  4to 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  France,  YK."  annee,  1886  ....  < 

Ministere  de  1' Agriculture.  Bulletin.  VIII"^  annee,  T 
Nos.  7,  8,  1886     / 

Ministere  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de"1 
Legislation  comparee.  Decembre — Fevrier,  1880-87,  I 
et  Table  des  malieres  contenues  dans  les  20  premiers  [ 
vohmies  (1877-86)   J 

Ministere  des  Travaus  Publics.  Bulletin  du — . 
Statistique  et  Legislation  comparee.  Decembre,  1886, 
Janvier,  1887    

Tableau  General  des  Mouvements  du  Cabotage  pendant  \ 
I'annee  1885.     Fol J 

ViT.LE  DE  Paris.  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la — .  1 
Y"  annee,  1884 J 

ViLLE  DE  Reims.  Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Bureau  "1 
Municipal  d'Hygiene.    Novembre — Janvier,  1886-87  J 


The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 

The  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce 

The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture 

M.  A.  de  Foville, 
Paris. 

The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 

The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs,  Paris 
Dr.  J.  Bertillou, 

Paris 
The    Bureau    of 

Hygiene 


(Current  weekly  numbers.)  \  r^^^^  Editor 

:}     " 


L'Economiste  rran9ais. 

Paris  

Sevtie  Biblioffraphique  Universelle,  Paris  : — 
Partie  Litteraire.     Decembre — Mars,  1886-87 
,,       Technique.  ,,  ,, 

Eevue  Geographique  Internationale.     Nos.  133 — 135, 1 

1886-87 / 

Societe    de    Statistique   de    Faris,   Journal   de   la — 
1887— 

Fevrier.    Le Probleme  monetaire  (Seconde  Partie).^ 
De  la  Baisse    de  la  Valeur    de  I'Argent    par 
F.  de  Flaix.     Le  Denombrement  de  la  Popula- 
tion en  France 

Mars.     Les  Tables  de  Survie,  par  F.  Levasseur.  f 
Le  probleme  monetaire  (Seconde  Partie).     De 
la  Baisse  de  la  Valeur  de  I'Argent,  par  F.  de  \ 

Flaix J 

Annates  de  I'jScole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques — 
I*  annee,  1886.     No.  2.     Le  gouvernement  local  et"^ 
la  tutelle  de  I'fitat  en  Angleterre,  par  E.  Boutmy. 
Du    droit    regnlien    en    matiere    de    mines,    par 

A.  Mennnt.     Etude  sur  I'liistoire  de  I'lmpot  fon- 
cier  en  France  jusqu'en  1789,  par   F.  AuJmrtin.  [>  The  Institution 
Le  re;iime  legal   des  associations   en   Suisse,   jiar 

B.  E.   Uulot.     La   Mission   de   rAdjuilaut-Com- 
mandant  Meriage  a  Widin  en  1807-09,  par  Buppe. 


The  Society 


Les  Associations  musulmaues,  par  Meyer 


J 
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liv  wliom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 

France  —  Cow /rf^ 

Annales  de  V Ecole  Lihre  des  Sciences  PoUtiques — Contd. 

]Vo.    4.      La    Politique    coloniale    de    Colbert,    par^ 

H.  Pigeonneau.     L'Union  monetaire  Latine,  son 

liistoire,  par  P.  Fauchille.     La  Prusse  et  I'Eglise 

Catliolique    de    1815    a    1870,    par    Vicomte    S. 

Begotten.      De    la    Jiiridiction    commerciale    en 

France  et  dans  les  principaux  pays,  par  C.  Lyon- 

Caen.     Etude  sur  I'liistoive  de  I'lmpot  foncier  en 

France  iusqn'en  1789,  par  F.  Auhurtin   rm     t     ^-l  ^■ 

ttp  '      Tuo-T      -NT      1       T-»     1     T~v'i-     "t  i"        ]     ^  The  Institution 

11^  annee,    1887.     JNo.   1.     De  la  Delimitation  du  ' 

rivage  de  la  iner  et  de  remboucluire  des  fleuves 

et  rivieres,  par  L.  Aucoc.     La  Constitution  alle- 

mande  et  I'liegeinonie  prussienne,  par  A.  Lehon. 

Les    Congregations    religieuses,   par   E.   Morlot. 

Les  Tallees  francaises  du  Piemont,  par  H.  Gaidoz. 

Le  Eeorganisation  de  I'lmpot  sur  les   terres   en 

Italie,  par  P.  Fiizier    _ 


Grermany — 

Monatshefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutschen     Reiclis. 

November,  1886,  Januar,  1887  

Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.     Neue  Folge — 

Band  vi.  Gewerbestatistik  des  Reiclis  und  der 
Groszstiidte  nach  der  Allgemeinen  Berufszahlung 
vom  5  Juni,  1882.     Theil  1.  Gewerbestatistik  des 

Kciclis.     Diagrams 

Band  xx.    Waarenverkelir  des  deutschen  Zollgebiets 

mit  dem  Auslande  im  Jahre  1885.     Theil  2  und  3 

Band  xxi.     Statistik  der  Seescliiffalirt  fiir  das  Jahr 

1885.    Abtheilung  2.    Seeverkehr  in  den  deutschen 

Hafenplatzen  und  Seereisen  deutsclier  Schifl'e 

Band  xxii.     Der  Verkehr  auf  den  deutschen  Was- 

serstrassen  im  Jahre  1885  

Prussia.  Preussische  Statistik.  Ixxxix.  Die  Bewe- 
gung  der  Bevolkerung,  mit  Einsehluss  der  Wan- 
derungen  im  preussischen  Staate  wahrend  des  Jahres 

1885  

Saxony.     Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen"^ 
Bureaus.     XXXIIJahrgang,  1886.     Heft  1  und  2 
(Contents.)      Die    sachsische    Volkszahlung,     1885 
Supplementlieft     entlialtend    Die    Ergebnisse    der 
Saelisischen  Berufszahlung  vom  5  Juni,  1882 
Berlin  — 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin.     XII  Jahr-^ 

gang.     Statistik  des  Jahres  1884  I 

VeroS'entlichungen  des  Statistischen  Aints  der  Stadt —  )■ 
Eheschliessungen,     Geburten,     Sterbefillle,    und  j 

Witterung.     (Current  numbers)    J 

Frankfort.  Jahresbericht  uober  die  Verwaltung  des"! 
Mcdiciiiahvesens  die  Krankenanstalten  und  die  ! 
Oefl'ditliclicn  Gesuiidlieitsvcrlialtni.ssc  der  Stadt  [ 
Frankfurt  A.M.     XXIX  Jahrgang,  1885    J 

Guatemala.     Dircctorio  de  la  Ciudad  de  Guatemala. 
Alio  de  1886.     Map,  8vo 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical IBureau 


The  Boval  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


The  Eoyal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Saxony 


The   Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


The   Statistical    Bu- 


The    Statistical   Bu- 
reau 


18S7.] 
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Donations. 


Hy  wliom  Presented. 


"1 


(a)  ForeigTi  Countries — Contd. 
Italy— 

AiinaJi  di  Agricoltura — 

1886,  No.   84.     Eelazione   siille    stazioni    di   Prova 
Agrarie  e  Special!  fino  a  tutto  I'anno  1885  > 

1887,  No.  118.  Consigliodi  Agricoltura.  Ses8ionel886  J 
Annali  delV  Industria  e  del  Commercio,  1887 — 

Atti  del  Consiglio  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio."^ 
Sessione  Straordinaria  del  1886 

Suir  Tnsegnamento  Speciale  per  rineremento  delle 

Industrie  e  dei  TrafBci    

Atti  della  Commissione  d'Inchiesta   per  la  Revisione 

della    Tariffa   Doganale.     Parte    Agraria.     Fasc.  2. 

Parte  Industrial^  Fasc.  1—4.     4.to.  1886    

Atti  della  Giunta  per  la  Inchiesta  Agrai'ia  e  Sulle  con- 

dizioni   della   Classe    Agricola.      Vol.  xv,    Tomo   2. 

Indice  Sinottico-  Analitico  degli  Atti  dell'  Inchiesta. 

Obi.  8vo.     1886    

Bollettino     Consolare,    Novembre — Dicembre,     1886. 

(Relating  to)   Argentine  Republic — Rosario ;    Peru 

— Calloa;    Switzerland;    Sierra   Leone;    Holland — 

Amsterdam  ;  Egi/pt — Suez   Canal ;  India — Bonibay 
Bollettino    di    Legislazione   e    Statistica    Doganale    e 

Commerciale.     Novembre — Febbraio,  1886-87    

Bollettino   mensile    delle  Situazinni    dei    Conti    degli 

Istituti  d'Emissione.  Anno  XVII,  Nos.  10—12, 1886 ; 

Anno  XVIII,  No.  1,  1887 

Bollettino    di    Notizie    sul    Credito    e    la   Previdenza. 

Anno  IV,  No.  24,  1886;   Anno  V,  Nos.  1—3, 1887.... 
Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prinei- 

pali  Prodotti  Agraria  e  del  Pane.   (Current  numbers) 
Casse    di  Risparmio.     Anno    II.      Bollettino    del   2° 

Semestre  1885  

Delia    Leva   sui   giovani   nati  nell'  anno  1865  e  delle 

Vicende   del   R.   Esercito   dal    1    LugUo,    1885    al 

30  Giugno  1886.     4to 

Esposizione  Finanziaria  fatta  alia  Camera  dei  Deputati 

dal    Ministro    delle    Finanze,    interim    del    Tesoro 

A.  Magliani  nella  Tornata  del  19  Dicembre  1886.  8vo.  j 
Notizie  intorno  alle   Condizioni  dell'  Agricoltura.      II 

Conti  culturali  del  Frumento,  1887 J 

Risultati  deir  Inchiesta  sulle  Condizioni  Igieniche  e"^ 

Sanitarie  nei  Comuni  del  Regno.     2  vols.     1886    .... 
Statistica  del  Commercio  Speciale  di  Importazione  e  di 

Esportazione.     Dicembre,  1886,  Gennaio,  1887  

Statistica    dei    Debiti    Cocnunali    e     Provinciali    per  ( 

Mutui  al  31  Dicembre  degli  anni  1882,  1883  e  1884  J 


TheDii'ector-General 
of  Agriculture 


I 


TheDirector-General 
of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 


The  Director-Gene- 
ral of  Agriculture 

The  Director  General 
of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 


L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers.)    Florence....  The  Editor 

Giornale  degli  Econcmiisti.     Vol.  ii,  1887 — ■ 

Fasc.  1.    Intorno    alia   definizione    della   ricchezza:" 
-ff.   D.  Macleod ;   Di  alcune  Critiche  mosse  alle 
mie    teorie  :  A.    Loria  ;    L' Agricoltura    eiderale  : 
2>.  Lampertico ;  La  riforma  monetaria  in  Egitto  }» 
e  gl'  interessi  italiani :  A.  Mortara  ;  La  Penisola 
dei  Balcani :  A.  Bertolinl;  La  Riforma  al  dazio  | 
del  Petrolic  :  J.  Kaizl    J 
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Donations — Contd. 

Donations.  By  whom  Presented. 

fa)  Foreign  CoHmtries — Contd. 
Italy — Contd. 

Giornale  dec/U  Economisti.     Vol.  ii,  1887 — Contd. 
Ease.  2.  II  carattere  della  scienza  economica  secondo"^ 
il  Signor  Macleod :  S.  C.  de  Martiis  ;  La  Teorica 
della   cooperazione  :    L.  Wollemhorg ;   Appunti  di 
iin    libero-scambista :  A.Bertolini ;   Le    Cas?e   di 
Risparraio  jtaliane  et  il  lore  riordinamenfco  legale  :  j>  The  Editor 
C.  Bottoni ;   Osservazioni  suUa  finanza  italiana  : 
31.     Pantaleoni ;      Rivista     della     cooperazione: 
U.  Rahbeno ;  E.ivista  dell'  Agrieoltura, :  I).  Lam- 
pertico  J 

Japan — 

A  Brief  Eeview  of  the  Operations  of  the  Home  Depart-  "1  The  Director  of  the 
ment  in  connection  -srith  the  Cliolera  Epidemic  of  >  Central  Sanitary 
the  eighteenth  Tear  of  Meiji  (1885).   Diagrams,  8vo.  J       Bureau 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  "I  The  Jajsanese  Lega- 
for  the  sixteenth  year  of  Meiji  (1883).     8vo J        tion,  London 

Imperial  University  of  Japan.     Calendar  for  the  year  "1  rpi     tt   •         -. 
1886-87.     8vo J        °  university 

Netherlands — 

Statistik     der    Geboorten    en    der    Sterfte    naar    den  I   _,       _  „ 

Lecftiid  ende  oorzaken  van  den  dood  in  Nederland.  >■      i,     t  I'  •  ™ 
T  r     a     I      u      -^oac'  the  Interior 

Juli — September,  1886    J 

Bijdragen  von  het  Statistisch  Instituut.  No.  3,  1886.  "1  The  Statistical  In- 
Tweede  Jaargang J    '  stitute 

Russia — 

Agricultural  Year-book  for  1886.  Part  2.  (In  "1  The  Department  of 
Russian.)     Maps J        Agriculture 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (Current  weeklyi 

numbers.)      (In  Russian.)      1887  I   M.    A.    Vesselovsky, 

Reglement   Definitif   du   Budget   de    1' Empire    pour  j       St.  Petersburg 
I'exercice,  1885.     8vo J 

Renseignements    sur    la    Propriete   Fonciere    dans  les"^ 

Gouvernements    de    la   Vistule.     Tableaux    Statis-  |  The   Central    Statis- 
tiques.   (In  Russian  and  French.)   2  vols.,  8vo.    1886  [       tieal      Committee, 

Statistique  Financiere  de  la  Russie  en  1862-84.  (In  |  Ministry  of  the 
Russian  and  French.)     8vo I        Interior 

Statistique  des  Recrues,  187-4-83.     (In  Russian.)    Svo.J 

Spain — 

Boletin   Mensiial    de    Estadistica    Demografico-Sani-~| 

taria  de  la  Peninsula  e  Islas  adyacentes.      Alio  VII.  |   m       -r,         .         l      e 
.,    .,  .       ,    .       ,<  TD  1  1-1  f      o      -i.     •     1        ihe   Department    or 


Abril  (contains  "Balance  Demografico-Sanitario  de  I  ^r  .  ifi       \\     •  ,  ■ 
Nacimientos    y  Defunciones    ocurridos    durante    el  f         ^  ',     t   .     • 

u-  1      noon  oi  >'\     T»/r  T      •  01  tlio  Interior 

qumquenio    ultimo    de    lb80-8i    ),    Mayo — Junio,  | 

1885.     4to J 

Memorias  Comerciales  y  Sitplemento,  1886-87 

Sheet  24.  iSwansea,  Lisboa  y  Mendoza 

1.  (ilasKOW  


o  -        -c-i    1  le  I  The  Board   of   Cus- 

2.  ,,         Filadelna    }■      , 

3.  Newcastle    

4.  ,,  Munich,  Rotterdam,  Cardiff. 


;J 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Spain — Contd. 

El  Economista.     Auo  IT,  No.  3.     1887    The  Editor 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid.  Setiembre  1  rm     ci     •  i. 
y  Octubre,    1886 .?. |  ^^^  ^^^^'^^^^^ 

S^weden  and  Norway — 

Norway — 

Norges  Ofpcielle  Statistic.     Tredie  Rceldce — 

17.  Uddrag  af  Aarsberetninger    fra  de  forenede") 
Rigers  Konsuler  for  Aaret  1885.     1" — 4''® 
Hefte.     (Consular  Eeports)    

27.  Beretning  om  Skolevcesenets  Tilstand  i  Kon- 

geriget    Norge   for  aaret   1881.       (Public 
Instruction)  

28.  Oversigt  oyer  Sindssygeasylernes  Virksomlied 


29. 


•    *  '    i  100K       /I         i-     A     1        \  The  Central  Statisti- 

1  Aaret  1885.     (Limatie  Asylums)    ,  ,  t.  p,    • 

Tabeller   vedkommende    Norges    Fiskerier    i  '        , .     .  ' 


tiania 


Aaret    1885    samt    Beretninger  angaaende 

deres  Drift  m.  V.     (Fisheries)  

30.  Tabeller  Tedkommende   Folkemoengdens   Be- 

Tcegelse  i   aarene    1881-85.       IV.  Tabeller 

for  Aaret  1884.    (Movement  of  Popxdation) 

Statistik    Aarbog    for     Kongeriget    Norge,    Sjette 

Aargang  1885-86.     (Statistical  Yearbook)  _ 

Sweden — 

£idraq  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Statistik — 

B.  Rattsvasendet.  Chef  ens  for  Kongl.  Justitie-" 
Departementet    UnderdSniga    Embetsberiit- 

telse  Sr  1885.      (Judicial  Statistics)     

Gr.  F§,ngvarden,      Fangv&rds  -  Styrelsens      under- 

d&niga  Beriittelse  for  §,r  1885.      (Prisons)  .... 

K.  Helso-och  Sjukv&rden.     Ofverstyrelsens  ofver 

Hospitalen    underdaniga   Berattelse   for   kv 

1885.     (Lunacy)     

L.  Statens  Jernvagstrafik.  Trafik-Styrelsens  un- 
derdaniga Berattelse  for  Sr  1885.  (Rail- 
ways.)    Diagram   )■ 

N.  Jordbruk  ock  Boskapsskotsel  .  .  .  for  &r  1886. 

(Agricultural  Statistics)    

P.  UndervisningsTasendet.  Berattelse  om  Statens 
Allmanna     Laroverk    for    Gossar    liise&ret 

1878-79,  1879-80.     (Education) 

Q.  Skogsvasendet  .  .  .    for    Sr    1885.       (Forests.) 

Diagrams 

S.    Allmanna  Arbeten  .  .  .  for  §,ret  1885.     (Public 

Works)     

Statistisk  Tidskrift.     Nos.  2,  3,  1886.     Svo 

Embetsberiittelse    for    kc   1875,    1877.      Diagrams, 

sm.  4to 

Berattelse     till     Kongl.      Medicinalstyrelsen     om  J>  — 

Allmanna    HelsotillstSndet    i    Stockholm    under  I 
aret  1879.     Plan,  8vo J 

United  States — 

Department  of  Agriculture.     IMonthly  Reports  on  the  "1   The    Dejiartment   of 
Condition  of  Crops,  &c.     Nov. — Feb.,  1886-87    J       Agricidture 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Stock- 
holm 
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Bv  whom  Presented. 


(a)   Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Annual  Report  and  Statements  of  the  Cliief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Commerce  and  Navigation 
for  the  year  ended  30th  J.une,  1886.  Part  1.  Foreign 
Commerce,  Immigration,  and  Tonnage.  (Containing 
Tables  of  Average  Export  Prices,  1855-86  ;  Foreign 
Commerce  with  other  Countries,  1860-85  ;  Exports 
and  Imports,  Values,  1843-86  ;  Immigrants,  Num- 
ber of—,  1821-86;  Merchant  Tonnage,  1789-1886, 
&c.)    ■•■••••  I 

Annual  Report  of  tlie  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  j 
on   Foreign    Commerce   for   the    year  ending  30th 
June,  18S6 •■•. 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics relative  to  Imports,  Exports,  Immigration,  and 
Navigation  for  the  three  months  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1886.     [No.  1,  1886-87]  

Summary  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports. 
Nos.  5  and  6,  1886-87 

Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  .  . 
December,  1886.     Diagram,  8vo 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  tiie 
State  of  the  Finances  for  1886.  Vol.  i.  JFinance. 
Vol.  ii.  Collection  of  Duties.     Dii^gi-ams,  8vo 

Annual  Report  of  the  Supei-vising  Surgeon-Greneral  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1886. 
Map  and  diagram,  8vo 

Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  for  the  1 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1886    J 

Consular  Reports  ...  on  Commerce,  Manufactures,  '&c.l 
Nos.  70—73,  Oct.,  1886— Jan.,  1887  ;  No.  73i,  ! 
Customs  Duties  imposed  by  Foreign  Nations  upon  j 
American  Produce  and  Manufactures J 

Rhode  Island — 

Seventh    Annual    Report   of   the   State    Board    of 
Health  for  1884,  including  the  Report  upon  Births, 

Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  1883 

Monthly  Reports   of  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Provi-1 
dence,  Nov.— Jan,,  1886-87    J 


The  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Treasury  De- 
partment 


The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency 

The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 

TheSurgeon-General, 
Marine  Hospital 
Service 

The  Surgeon-Gene- 
ral, U.S.  Army 

The  Department  of 
State 


Sir  R.   W.  Rawson, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Snow, 
City  Registrar 


Bankers'  Magazine.     Jan.— March,  1887.     New  York  ....The  Editor 
Bradstreet's  Journal.   (Current  weekly  numbers.)   1887....  „ 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  and  Hunt's  Mer-  "1 

chant's  Magazine.   (Current  weekly  numbers.)    1887  J  " 

Hunt's  Mercliant's  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review.  1    W.    C.    Ford, 

Vols.  XV— xxvi,  1846-52.     8vo J        Washington 

Science.     Vol.  viii,  Nos.  181,  197,  198,  202,  204, 1886.  "1   rp,^^  -^^:^^q^ 

4to J 

Science  and  Education.     Vol.  i,  Nos.  2  and  3, 1886-87. 1 

4to • J 

American  Geographical  Society.     Bulletin  of   the — , 

Nos.  4  and  5,  1885  

American  Philosophical  Society.      List   of   Surviving  "I 

Momhors,  1886 J 

Franklin   Institute.     Journal  of  the—,  Jan. — March, 

1887   


Esq., 


'  I  The  Society 


:} 


The  Institute 


1887.] 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


l:y 


Esq., 


United  States — Co7itd, 

Harvard    University.      The     Quarterly    Journal     of"^ 

Economics.      Vol.    i,    No.    2,     1887.     (Contents.) 

Historical    Sketch    of    the   Knights   of    Labor,    by 

C  D.  Wright.     Disposition  of  our  Public  Lands,  by 

A.  B.  Hart.     The  South-Western  Strike  of  1886, 

by  F.    W.   Taussig.     Notes  and  Memoranda:  Mar- 
shall's Theory   of    Value   and    Distribution.     Some 

Objections    to    Profit-Sharing.     Appendix :    Tables 

relating  to  the  Public  Lands.     The  Property  Tax  of 

tTie  Canton  of  Vaud ^ 

Thirty-eighth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Trustees  of  the  1   The  Trustees  of  the 

Astor  Libi'ary  for  188fi.     8vo j       Library 


G.    H.    Eiais, 
Boston 


The  Record  Branch, 
India  Office 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Statement  of  the  Trade  of  British  India  with  British 

Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries  for  the  five  years 

1881-82  to  1885-86.    Diagrams.    [C-4932.]    1887.... 
Trade  and  Navigation.    Monthly  Accounts  of — ,  Nos.'l 

7—9,1886-87  I   The  Indian  Govern 

Trade  by  Land  vnih.  Foreign  Countries-  Accounts  of — ,  I       ment 

Nos.  5—7,  1886-87 


h] 


Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal.     Vol.  Iv,  Part  x,  r   mi     c     •  (■ 

No.  3,  and  Part  2,  No.  3,  1886.     Plates  J   "^'^^  ^ociery 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     Index^ 

to    the    Transactions    of    the    Literary    Society   of 

Bombay,  Vols,  i — iii,  and  to  the  Journals  of  the—.  [- 

Vols,  i — xvii,  with  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Society. 

Svo.     1886    ^ 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Royal   Society   of    Canada.     Proceedings    and  Trans-"] 

actions  for  the  year  1885.     Vol.  iii.     Plates.     4to....j  " 

The  Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.  Vol.  vii,  Nos.  2  1   mi  „  -c^■^■„ 
and  3, 1887.     Portraits /  ^^^  ^*^'*^°'^ 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

The   Cape    of    Good    Hope   Civil    Service   List   and  \  The  Colonial   Secre- 
C'alendar  for  1887.     Map,  Svo J       tary,  Cape  Town 

New  South  Wales.  Statistical  Register  of  New  South  "1  The  Registrar  Gene- 
Wales  for  1885 J       ral  of  N.  S.  Wales 

New  Zealand.  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zea-"|  ^^^^  Registrar  Gene 
land  for  l88o  with  Abstracts  from  the  Agricultural  \  ^  ^  New  Zealand 
Statistics  of  1886 J 

Queensland.  Supplement  to  the  Government  Gazette"!  rpi,  p  „•  i,..™  Oono 
(containing  Vital  Statistics).    Nos.  92  and  122.    1886  ;  \  ^^''(^      llTu^T 

No.  13,  1887 J       "^^  °^  Queensland 

Tasmania — 

Report  on  the  Progress  of  Tasmania,  1881-85.  Folio.  \  The         Government 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  Tasmania  for  1885  J       Statist 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Trinidad — 

Trade  and  Taxes  Commission,  1886.     Eeport  of  tliel  H.  J.  Clark,  Esq., 

Proceedings,  1886.    8to J  Trinidad 

Vital  Statistics.     Eeport  of  the  Eegistrar- General  for  1  The  Eegistrar-Gene- 

1886.    Folio J  ral  of  Triuidad 

Victoria — 

Australasian  Statistics  for  1885,  with  a  Eeport  by  the"1  jj    -g-    jja,vter  Esq 

Government  Statist  of  Victoria I  "c  M  G       Govern-* 

Statistical   Eegister   of   Victoria  for   1885.     Part   5.  [  J^e^t  Statist 

Interchange  J 

The  Gold  Fields  of  Victoria.     "Reports  of  the  Mining-)  ^j^^   Department   of 

Eegistrars  for  the   quarter  ended  30th  September,  )■  TVf,„^/ 

1886.     Plans,  folio  J  ^^^""^^ 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Agricultural  Produce  Statistics.  Great  Britain.  Tables^ 
showing  the  Extent  in  Statute  Acres,  and  the  Esti- 


8vo. 


The  Agi'icultural 
Department 


The  Board  of  Trade 


Dr.  G.  Buchanan 


Crops  for  1886.     8vo.    [C-48S2.]     1886 

Agricultural  Eeturns  of  Great  Britain  for  1886. 

[C-4847.]     1886 ^ 

Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Notices" 

and  Miscellaneous  Commercial  Information.    Jan. — 

March,  1887 

Emigration     and    Immigration.       Statistical    Tables 

relating  to — ,  from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom 

in  1886.     No.  32,  1887  ^ 

Fifteenth   Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government^ 

Board,  1885-86.   Supplement  containing  the  Eeport 

of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  1885.     Plates 

and  diagrams,  8vo.     [C-4844-I.]     1886 

Numerical  List  and  Index  to  the  Sessional  Printed^ 

Papers  of  23rd  October,  1884  to  14th  August,  1885. 

No.  361.     1885    I 

Eeport  from  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Provi-  J-  W.  L.  Bernard,  Esq. 

dent  Insurance.     No.  208.     1886 

Eeport  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Endowed  Schools 

Acts.     No.  191.     1886    ....._ 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  and  other  Foreign ' 

Countries   in    each   year  from    1875    to    1884-85. 

Thirteenth  number.     8vo.     [C-4877.]     1886., 
Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy  for  1885. 

Maps.     No.  41.     1886 
Trade  and  Navigation.  Monthly  Eeturns.    Dec. — Feb. 

1886-87 


The  Board  of  Trade 

The  Admiralty 
The  Boai-d  of  Trade 


England — 

Forty-eighth  Annual  Eoport  of  the  Eegistrar-GencraP| 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  (1885). 
[C-4896.]     1886 

Quarterly  Eeturn  of  Marriages  to  Sept.,  Births  and 
Deaths  to  Dec,  1886.     No.  152    J 


The  Eegistrar- Gene- 
ral of  England 


1887.] 
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Uouations. 


Bv  xvlioni  Presenteil. 


(c)  TJnited  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
England — Contd. 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,    and  in  twenty-seven 
other   great    Towns.     (Weekly    Eeturns,    with    an 

Annual  Suumiary.)      (Current  numbers) 

British  Museum.     Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  [added  1 
to  the  Library  since  January,  1880].     9  parts.     4to.  > 

1886-87 J 

London — 

Number  of  Persons  taken  into  Custody  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  and  the  results,  in  1885,  with  Com- 
paratire  Statements  from  1831  to  1885  inclusive 
Eeport  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  on  the  state  of  the  Brigade  and  the  Fires 

in  London  during  1886  

Wandsvtorth  Public  Library.    Catalogiie  of  the  whole  "j 

of  the  Books  in  the  Library,  comprising  Reference,  > 

Lending,  and  Juvenile  Departments.     8vo.     1885....  J 

Birmingham.     Free  Libraries  Reference  Department.  1 

Catalogue  of  Books,  F  to  Lar.     4to.     1886 ] 

Manchester.     Thirtv-fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  "I 

Working  of  the  Public  Free  Libraries.   1885-86.  8vo.  J 

Oxford.  Results  of  Meteorological  Observations  made"! 

at  the  Radcliffe  Observatory  in  the  year  1883.     8vo.  J 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  England 

The  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum 


The    Commissioner 
of  Police 

Captain  E.  M.  Shaw, 
C.B. 

The  Librarian 

Thomas  Beggs,  Esq. 
The  Chief  Librarian 


Ireland — 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  Sept.,  Births  and"^ 

Deaths  to  Dec,  1886.     No.  92  | 

Births  and  Deatlis  in  Dublin,  and   in  fifteen   of  the  !   The  Registrar-Gene- 

principal     Urban     Sanitary     Districts.       (Weekly  j        ral  of  Ireland 

Returns,  with  a  Quarterly  and  Annual  Summary.)  | 

(Current  numbers)  J 

Scotland — 

Thirtieth  Detailed  Annual   Report   of  the  Registrar-"^ 

General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scot- 
land.    (Abstracts  of  1884.)     [C-4950.]     1887 

Quarterly  Return  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 

registei'ed  in  the  Divisions,  Counties,  and  Districts  )■ 

of  Scotland.  Qiiarter  ending  31st  Dec,  1886.  No.  128 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal 

Towns.     (Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns.)     (Current 

numbers)  J 

EDiNbUKGH.     Accounts  published  in  the  year  1886.  1 

Fol J 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Scotland 


Robert  Adam,   Esq., 
City  Chamberlain 


(d)   Authors,  &c 
Ancient  Commerce  of  Westmorland. 

ilhistrations,  8vo.     1853 

Annual  Insurance  Digest,  The — .     Being  the  Tabulated 

Accounts  of   Companies  transacting   Life,   Industrial, 

Fire  and  Accident  Insurance  Business,  1886  for  1887. 

245  pp.,  12mo 

Barker  (G.  F.  R)  and  Dauglish  (M.  F.).      Historical 

and  Polificiil  Handbook,   xviii  +  374  pp.,  8vo.   1886.... 
Besso      (Marco).       Zur    Organisation    der    Arbeiter 

versicheruug  iu  Italien.     22  pp.,  8vo 


[Anon.]     7  PP-.j  j^^ues  T.  BeU,  Esq. 


T.J.W.  Buckley,  Esq. 


The  Authors 


"  j  The  Au 


tlior 


Qi:: 
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(cl)   Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Claims  of  Labour,  The — .  A  course  of  Lectures  delivered  ' 
ill  Scotland  in  tbe  Summer  of  1886  on  various  aspects 
of  the  Labour  Problem.      (Contents).     Trade  Unions 
as  a  means  of  Improving  the  Conditions  of  Labour,  by 
J.    Btirnett.     What   is   meant    by    Co-operation  ?    by 

B.  Jones.  On  the  Conditions  of  Progress  of  the 
Capitalist  and  of  the  Labourer,  by  P.  Geddes.  The 
Depression  of  Trade,  its  Causes  and  its  Eemedies,  by 
A.  R.  Wallace.  The  Labour  Question  from  the 
Socialist  Standpoint,  by  W.  Morris.  Irregularity  of 
Employment  and  Fluctuations  of  Prices,  by 
H.  S.  Foxwell.    2,1b  pp., diagram, 8vo.  Edinburgh,  1886J 

Complete  Collection  of  Papers  .  .  .  from  the  Different"] 
Parties  in  the  present  Contest  for  Members  for  the  [ 
County  of  Northumberland.  [Anon.]  143  +  48  pp.,  | 
8vo.     Newcastle,  1774    J 

Dexman  (James  L.).  The  Vine  and  its  Fruit,  more^ 
especially  in  relation  to  the  Production  of  Wine  •  •  •  I 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Maps,  f 
xvi  +  518  pp.,  8vo.     1875 J 

Falconer  fj.).  Crvptomenysis  Patefacta :  or  the  Art  1 
of  Secret  Information  ...    19  +  180  pp.,  12mo.    1685  j 

Fleming  (J.).  Fleming's  Tables,  comprising  Sinking"^ 
Fund  Tables,  Loan  Repayment  and  Annuity  Tables,  | 
and  Compound  Interest  Tables ;  to  which  is  appended  )■ 
an  Exemplification  of  Sinking  Fund  and  Capital  | 
Accounts,     xviii  +  185  pp.,  8vo.     1886  J 

Fossick's  History  of  the  Iron  Trade.  Diagram  showing  the"1 
Production  of  Iron  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Weight  I 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Exported,  and  the  Prices  of  Typical  [ 
Descriptions  of  Iron,  &c.,  1830-86.    Diagram,  mounted  J 

Free  Parliaments:  or,  an  Argument  on  their  Const ita-"~j 
tion ;  proving  some  of  their  powers  to  be  independent. 
To  -which  is  added  an  Appendix  .  .  .     By  tlie  author  |- 
of  the  Britannic  Constitution.    [Anon.].    10  +  322  pp., 
8vo.     1731    J 

Haggard  (F.  T.).  Remarks  upon  the  Acquisition  of  "I 
Railways  by  the  State.     16  pp.,  8vo.  1872  J 

HoBBS  (Thomas).  Tracts  of— .  20 -f  240pp.,  12mo.   1681.... 

Lawrence  (Edwin).  The  Progress  of  a  Century;  or,] 
The  Age  of  Iron  and  Steam.  A  few  facts  collected  by — .  V 
30  pp.,  4to.  1886 J 

Lowndes  (Richard).  On  a  common  form  of  Bill  ofT 
Lading.  18  pp.,  8vo.  1881.  (Containing  also  "  On  I 
the  Formulation   of    a   Model    Bill    of    Lading,"    by  [ 

C.  Stubbs,  1881)  J 

Macoregor  (.John).     Commercial  Statistics.     A  Digest 

of  tl)e  Prochictive  Resources,  Commercial  Legislation, 
Customs  Tariffs,  Navigation,  Port  and  Quarantine 
Laws  and  Charges,  Shipping,  Imports  and  Exports, 
and  tlic  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  all  Nations, 
including  all  British  Commercial  Treaties  with  Foreign 

States,  in  4  vols.     Vols,  i  to  iii,  la.  8vo.     1847  

MoNGKEDiEN  (AuGTJSTirs).  On  tlic  Displacement  of 
Labour  and  Capital.  A  neglected  Chapter  in  Political 
Economy.     36  pp.,  Svo.     1886 


James  01iphant,Esq. 
(The  Editor) 


James  T.  Bell,  Esq. 

A.  L.  Denman,  Esq. 
James  T.  Bell,  Esq. 

W.  A.  Casson,  Esq. 
W.  G.  Fossick,  Esq. 

James  T.  Bell,  Esq. 

The  Author 
James  T.  Bell,  Esq. 

The  Author 

James  T.  Bell,  Es'i. 


The  Author 
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Gwythe 


(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Neymaeck   (Alfred).      Les    Dettes    Publiques    Euro- 1   rpi^     .     , 

peennes.     102  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1887   J 

Page  and  Gicifther — 

Chart  of  Money  and  Discount  Rates  in  London  during^ 

the  year  1886    

Chart  of  Prices  and  Eates  in  London  during  the  year  |   „       _      p  , 

1886  (Bar  Silver  and  Mexican  Dollars,  India  Council  J-       ^      ',      ° 
Buls  and  Calcutta   30  d/st   Docts,    Kupee    Paper 
45  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent.,  Shanghai  and  Hong 

Kong  60  d/st  Docts)    ^ 

Patterson,  {W .  J.)  — 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  particulars  as  to  its^ 
Extent,  Climate,  Agricultural  Resources,  Fisheries,  j 
Mines,    Manufacturing    and    other    Industries  .  .  .  | 

86  pp.,  8vo.     Montreal,  1883 }■  A.  F.  Just,  Esq. 

The  Home   and  Foreign  Trade  of  Canada;  also  the 
Annual  Report  of  the   Commerce  of  Montreal  for  | 

1883  to  1885.     147  pp.,  8vo.     Montreal,  1886    J 

PiERRARD  (Paul).    Tableaux  Synoptiques  du  Commerce] 

de  Laines,  Fila  et  Tissus  en  Angleterre  pendant  I'annee  >•  The  Author 

1886.     Sheet    J 

Revee    (E.).      Die     Eisenindustrie     der     Vereinigtenl 

Staaten.     27  pp.,  8to.     Wien,  1887 J  " 

Roth   (H.    Ling).     Bibliography   and   Cartography   of] 

Hispaniola.     57  pp.,  8vo J  " 

Van  de  Linde  (GtEEard).  Lecture  ...  on  the  Bio-' 
gi'aphy  of  a  "  Lloyd's  "  Policv.   Third  edition.    16pp., 

8vo.    "1885    ." 

Van  den  Berg  (N.  P.).  The  Financial  and  Economical  \ 
Progress  and  Condition  of  Netlierlands  India  during  | 
the  last  Fifteen  Years,  and  the  Effect  of  the  present  [-  „ 

Currency    System.      iii  +  iii  +  50  +  xxiii    pp.,    -Ito.  | 

Batavia,  1887 J 

Von  Scherzee  (Dr.  Karl).   Das  wirthschaftlicLe  Leben  ] 

der   Volker.     Ein    Handbuch    liber    Productio.i    und  >  ,, 

Consum.     xl  +  756  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig.     1885  J 

Walras  (Leon).    Theorie  de  la  Monuaie.    xii  +  123pp.,  1 

diagrams,  8vo.     Lausanne,  1886    J  " 

ZiMJitRMANN     (Herm.).       Beiti-agc    zur    Theorie    der"] 
Dienstunfiihigkeits-  imd  Sterbens-Statistik,  Heft  2,  als 
Forsetzung  cler  Schrilt    "  Ueber-  Dienstunfahigkeits-  | 
und  Sterbens-Verhiiltnisse,"  im  Auftrage  des  Vereins  j--  „ 

Deutscher  Eibenbalui-Verwaltungen  zu  der  Dienstun-  I 
fiihigkeits-  und  Sterbens-S^tatistik  desselben  vom  Jahre  | 
1885.     18G  pp.,  diagram,  8vo.     Berlin,  1887  J 

(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British),* 
Arts,  Society  of — .      Journal.     Current  numbers.     1887.... The  Society 
J3i -Metallic  League.     Occasional  Pwpers.     8vo. — 

No.    5.     Bi-Metallisni      for      Practical      Men,      by  1   „,,      t 

J.  S.  Nu-hoUon }  ^l'«  ^^'^g^'*^ 

No.   6.    Tlie  Farmer    and    tlie    Silver    Question,   by  ] 

M.  Freicen    J 

East  India  Association.      Journal.      Vol.  xix.       Nos.  1 1   rn      »         •  i-... 
and  2,  1887  |  ^^'^  AsFOcml.on 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  countries 
or  possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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(e)  Societies,  &c.  (Britisli) — Confd. 
Friendly  Society  of  Iron  Founders  of  England,  Ireland,  1  mi     o     ■  l 

and  Wales.    ■392"^  monthly  report,  March,  1887  J  society 

General   Medical  Council.      The  Third   Report  of  the"] 

Statistical  Committee,  containing  a  Summary  of  Statis-  |   The  Registrar, 

tics  regarding  Medical  Students  registered  as  beginning  )■      Medical  Council 

the    Study    of   the    Profession    in  the    quinquennium  |        Office 

1871-75.     Diagrams,  8vo.     1886  , J 

Institute  of    Actuaries.       Journal.       Vol.    xxiv,    Parts"] 

3—6  ;  Yol.  XXV,   Parts  1,  2,  4r-Q ;    Yol.  xxvi,  Parts  \  The  Institute 

1—3.     1884-87.     Diagrams  J 

Institute  of  Bankers.     Journal.     Dec. — March,  1886-87....  ,, 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.    Minutes  of  Proceedinjis.  1   rm     t     i-i.   i.- 

Yol.  Ixxxvii,  1886-87      Part  1,  plates,  8vo ...  |  ^^"  ^^^^^^^^^on 

Institution    of     Mechanical    Engineers.       Proceedings.  1 

No.  4,  1886.     Plates J 

Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine  for  Scotland.     Yols.  ii  l    t  m   -o  n    t? 

1  ••■      o          -c  T   u       u    loio  -ir  Y  James  i.  Bell,  JLsn. 

and  ni.     8vo.     Edinburgh,  1818-1&^...^ J  ^ 

London  Hospital.     General  Statement  of  the  Number  of  "1   e   -r^       -p 

Patients  under  Treatment  during  1886    J      '        ■''     "^' 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Jom-nal — ,  Nos,  59 — 61.  "1  The   Chamber    of 

1887  /      Commerce 

Middlesex  Hospital.     Reports  of  the  Medical,  Surgical,  1  rpv    tt    „-(.„i 

and  Pathological  Registrars  for  1885.     8vo J  " 

Peabody    Donation     Fund.      First     to    Twenty-second  1  0^1,0        t    .,, 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  for  1865-86    J  ^ 

Royal  Geographical  Society.  Proceedings.  Dec. — March,")   rp,     q     •  . 

1886-87 J     ^  society 

Royal  Irish  Academy — 

Transactions.  Yol.  xxvii.  Polite  Literature  and  Antiqui-^ 

ties.     Parts  6 — 8;  Yol.  xxviii,  Science, Parts  21 — 25. 

4to.     1885-86  I 

"Cunningham   Memoirs,"    Nos.  2  and  3,  plates  and  (  rr.,      ■      -, 

diagrams,  4to.     1886  \   ^^^  -^caaemy 

Proceedings.     Series  2,  vol.  ii.  Polite  Literature  and 

Antiquities.     No.  7 ;  vol.  iv,  Science,  No.  5,  plates, 

Svo.     1886    ^ 

Royal   Medical   and  Chirurgical  Society.     Proceedings.  1  .p,     q     •  , 

No.  14.     1887 /  ^^^^  society 

Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     No.  248— 251.     1887 „ 

Roval  L^nited  Service  Institution.     Journal.     Yol.  xxx 


:} 


The  Institution 


No.  137,  plates.     1886   

Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland.  Journal,"^ 

vol.   ix.   No.   2,   18)S7.     (Contents):     Address    at    the 

Opening  of  the   Fortieth   Session,  by  the   President, 

J.   3IcI)onnpU.      Considerations  as    to    an    Extended 

Scheme  of  Land   Purchase,  by  JR.   L.   Cherry.     The 

Purchase   of    Land    (Ireland)    Act,    1885,    generally  !   .p,     q     •  . 

knovk'n  as  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act,  by  J.  R.  Edge.    Tli'e  T  ^^^'^  society 

Prices    of  some    Agricultural  Produce,    and  the  Cost 

of      Farm      Labour    for    the    past    fifty    years,    by 

R.  31.  Barrington.     The   Congested  Districts  of  Ire- 
land, and   how  to  deal  with  them,  by  E.   O'FnrreU. 

Graduated  Taxation  in  Switzerland,  by  31.  O'Brien  ....J 
Statistical    Society  of  London.     Journal.     Yols.  v — vii,  "It  m   t>  n    tt. 

Svo.     1842-44 ;  I  ^""^^^  T-  ^'^^'  ^^1- 

Surveyors'    Institution.      Transactions.     Yol.   xix,    Nos.  1  rr^,     t    x-i.  i.- 
■ 'i      -it-uy  f-  ihe  Institution 
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PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION    OF   THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

No.  L— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MAERIAGES— To  30Tn  September,  1886. 

BIRTHS   AND   DEATHS— To  3isT  December,  1886. 

A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Years  1886-80,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1886-80: — Numbers. 


Years 

'86. 

'85. 

'84. 

'83. 
206,384 
890,722 
522,997 

'82. 

'81. 

'80. 

Marriages  No. 

Births ,, 

Deaths  ....  ,, 

903,216 
537,078 

197,745 
894,270 
522,750 

204,301 
906,750 
530,828 

204,405 
889,014 
516,654 

197,290 
883,642 
491,935 

191,965 
881,643 
528,624 

Quarters  of  each  Calenda^r  Year,  1886-80. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

'86. 

'85. 

'84. 

'83. 

'82. 

'81. 

'80. 

39,117 

39,111 

41,614 

44,096 

39,820 

38,043 

41,238 

June  „ 

50,209 

52,054 

53,752 

48,057 

52,905 

50,370 

45,844 

September  „ 

48,526 

49,476 

50,336 

52,239 

51,207 

48,607 

47,703 

December  „ 

— 

57,104 

58,599 

61,992 

60,473 

60,270 

57,180 

(II.)  Births  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  etided 
last  day  of 

March No. 

June  „ 

September    „ 

December     ,, 


'86. 

'85. 

'84. 

'83. 

'82. 

'81. 

230,671 

231,955 

224,689 

232,156 

223,616 

225,451 

230,924 

222,142 

231,135 

228,676 

227,425 

225,303 

224,029 

218,558 

225,985 

214,233 

220,382 

215,966 

217,592 

221,615 

224,941 

215,657 

217,591 

216,922 

■80. 


221,699 
232,920 

219,023 
208,001 


(III.)  Deaths  : — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

June    „ 

September    „ 

December     ., 


'86. 

'85. 

'84. 

'83. 

'82. 

'81. 

156,908 

147,721 

132,150 

146,832 

140,121 

138,312 

125,172 

132,340 

127,904 

133,789 

125,107 

120,811 

125,252 

114,308 

134,882 

113,117 

118,235 

110,204 

129,746 

128,381 

135,892 

129,259 

133,191 

122,608 

'80. 


145,787 
125,366 
131,241 
126,230 
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Annual  Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and    Deaths,  per  1,000   Persons 
Living  in  the  Yeai-s  1886-80,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Fears. 

Calendar  Years,  1886-80: — General  Ratios. 


Years... 

'86, 

Mean 
'76-85. 

'85. 

'84. 

'83. 

'82. 

'81. 

'80, 

Estmtd.  Popln. 
of    England 
in  thousands \ 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

27,871, 

— 

27,499, 

27,132, 

26,771, 

26,414, 

26,o6z, 

25,714, 

Persons   Mar- "l 
ried  j 

Sirths 

32-4 
19-3 

15"- 
34"4 

ZO"I 

14-4 

32-5 
19-0 

15-1 

33-4 
19-6 

15-4 

33-3 
19-5 

15-5 

33-7 
19-6 

15-1 

33-9 
18-9 

14-9 

.34-3 
20-6 

Deaths 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Fear,  1886-80. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Satio  per  1,000. 


(II.)  Births  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'86. 

Mean 
'76-85 

'85. 

•84. 

'83. 

'82. 

'81. 

'80. 

March 

11-4 
14-5 
13-8 

12-5 

.15-0 
17-9 

11-5 
15-2 
14-3 
16-5 

12-3 

15-9 
14-7 
17-1 

13-4 
14-4 
15-5 
18-4 

12-2 

161 
15-4 
18-2 

11-8 
15-5 
14-8 
18-4 

12*9 

June 

14"3 

September  

December    

14-7 
17-6 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June... 

September  

December    


•86. 

Mean 
'76-85. 

'85. 

'84. 

'83. 

'82. 

'81. 

33-6 

35'4 

34-2 

33-2 

35-2 

34-3 

351 

33-2 

35'i 

32-4 

34-2 

34-3 

34-5 

34-7 

31-9 

33-5 

31-5 

33-0 

31-7 

331 

32-9 

310 

33"4 

320 

32-9 

32-0 

32-7 

33-0 

'80. 


34-6 
36-3 
33-8 
321 


(III.)  Deaths: — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June 

September  

December    


'86. 

Mean 
'76-85. 

■85. 

•84. 

'83. 

•82. 

'81. 

22-8 

22'2 

21-8 

19-5 

22-2 

21-5 

21-5 

18-0 

19-9 

19-3 

18-9 

20-0 

190 

18-6 

17-8 

i8-2 

10-5 

19-7 

16-8 

17-8 

lG-8 

18-5 

19-9 

18-5 

19-9 

19-2 

20-0 

18-7 

'80. 

22-7 
19-6 
20-3 
19-5 
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B. — Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Coal,  and  Pauperism  in 
each  Quarter  of  1884-85-86. 


Average 

Prices  of 

Paupkrism. 

Consols 

Discount 

Wh  kat 

Mk.\t  per  Pound 
at  the  \letrop()litan 

Co 

AT. 

Quarterly 

Average  of 

Quarters 
ending 

(for 

Money) 

per  lool. 

Stock. 

charged 

by  the  Bank 

of 

England. 

Quarter 

in 
England 

.Meat  Market 

(by  the  Carcase), 

with  the  Mean  Prices. 

(Seaborne) 
in  the 
London 

the  Number  of  Paupers 

Relieved  on  the 
Last  Day  of  eacli  Week. 

and 
Wales. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

per 

Ion. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

1884 

£ 

£ 

S.     d. 

d.  d.  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

S. 

d. 

Mar.  31 

lOlf 

3'i9 

37     9 

6i 

5— 8| 
61 

15 

3 

186,636 

536,767 

June  30 

lOU 

2'4- 

37    6 

4^-71 
4i— 7f 

5^-9 

7* 
41-81 

14 

1 1 

173,749 

5-i3,i«2 

Sept.  30 

100! 

2'00 

35  11 

15 

1 1 

168,076 

5i3>98i 

6  k 

61 

Dec.  31 

lOOj 

4"i7 

31     7 

4i-7i 

si 

4i-8 
6i 

15 

11 

181,776 

518,811 

1885 

Mar.  31 

98f 

4'H 

32     9 

4—7 
5i 

H-7i 

5l 

15 

9 

189,718 

546,688 

June  30 

98i 

2-75 

34  10 

4i-6| 

41-81 
6i 

15 

9 

173,498 

524,628 

Sept.  30 

99i 

2"00 

32  10 

3|^<Jf 

,1 

4i-7f 

6 
3^—7 

14 

10 

167,185 

513,326 

Dec.  31 

100 

2-68 

30     9 

3I-6J 

16 

^ 

183,503 

528,88c 

5i 

5i 

1886 

Mar.  31 

lOOi 

i'75 

29     9 

3|-6i 

45 

3|-7i 

5i 

15 

9 

194,033 

579,624- 

June  30 

101 

2'50 

31     4 

3|-6| 

4f— 9i 

7 
4i— 8i 

6d 
3| — 71 

•4 

5 

176,074 

557.673 

Sept.  30 

lOU 

2'90 

31     9 

3i-6| 
31—6^ 

'4 

6 

168,225 

529,404 

Dec.  31 

101 

4'o6 

31     4 

15 

- 

183,226 

536,226 

4s 

cf 

C. — Special  Average  Deatk-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per 
1,000  in  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  (Quarter  of  the 
Years  1886-84. 


Area 

in  Statute 

Acres. 

Population 

Estimated 

ill  the  middle 

of 

188ti. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annual  Kate  of  Mortality  per  1,000 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Years 

1886. 

Mean 
'76-85. 

1885. 

1884. 

Inl34District8,andT 
57   Sub -districts,  1 
comprising       the  [ 
Chief  Towns J 

3,184,419 

16,969,692 

r  March.. 
J  June  .... 
i  St^pt 

LDec 

Year  .... 

23-6 

18-3 
19-4 
19-7 

23*5 
20-9 
19-9 
21-7 

22-3 

20-2 
17-8 
19-7 

20-5 

19-9 

21-8 

21-3 

20-3 

21'5 

20-0 

20-9 

34,134,802 

10,900,894 

Year  .... 

r  March  .. 
J  June  ... 

1  Sept 

LDec 

17-8 

i8-o 

17-5 

17-4 

In  the    remaininff    Dis-"^ 
tricts  and  Sub-districts 
of  England  and  Wales,   I 
comprising   chiefly  f 
Small    Towns    and 
Countn/  Pnrinhes          J 

21-6 
17-5 
15-4 
16-5 

20-5 
i8-5 
15-6 
17-4 

21-0 
18-0 
14-4 
16-7 

i8-o 
17-3 
16-5 
17-6 

•    ttl    1*0-   ^"  calcnlatingr  these  rates  of  mortality  corrections  are  made  for  inequalities  in  the  numbers  of  days 
in  the  gifterent  quarters  of  the  year.    The  annual  rates  are  the  nieai.s  of  the  four  (luarterly  rates. 
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D. — Special  Town  Table: — Population  ;  Birth-Rate  and  Death-Eate  in  each 
Quarter  of  1886,  in  Twenty-Eight  Large  Toiuns. 


Cities  aud  Boroughs. 


T-wentv-eight  towns. 


London  

Brighton    

Portsmouth  

Norwich     

Plymouth 

Bristol   

Wolverhampton 

Birmingham 

Leicester   

Nottingham 

Derby 

Birkenhead  

Liverpool  

Bolton   

Manchester   

Salford  

Oldham 

Blackburn 

Preston 

Huddersfield     ... 

Halifax 

Bradford    

Leeds 

ShefTield     

Hull  

Sunderland   

Newcastle 

Cardiff  


Edinburgh 
Glasgow  .. 
Dublin  


Estimated 
Population  in 
the  Middle 

of  the 
Year  1886. 


9.093,817 

4-149,533 

116,416 

136,278 

92,028 

76,584 

220,915 

80,012 

434,381 

159,606 

217,733 

91,823 

95,370 

586,320 

1 11,214 

376,895 

211,241 

130,216 

114,689 

101,340 

88,670 

78,287 

219,411 

339,057 

310,957 

191,501 

127,487 

155,117 

100,736 


Annual  Rate  to  1,000  Living  during  the  Thirteen  Weeks  ending 


Srd  April. 
(1st  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths 


254,59' 
521,999 
353,082 


34-7 

34-3 
25-9 
36-0 
36-2 
31-4 
31-0 
3G-7 
34-2 
37-3 
38-8 
36-7 
33-2 
35-0 
35-4 
37-3 
36-2 
33-8 
3G-9 
40-7 
25-9 
28-7 
29-4 
35-1 
35-0 
33-2 
36-6 
40-6 
44-6 


24-4 

24-9 

2i'3 

27-1 
24*0 
29-2 

21*5 
23'I 
22'4 
19-7 
25-0 
21-8 
21*4 

26*7 

26-5 

29*5 

24"  I 

22'0 

30-9 
28-4 

23*3 
24-0 

21"0 
22-3 
21"1 
19-4 

22-3 
23"2 
25-5 


3rd  July. 
(2nd  Quarter.) 


Births.     Deaths, 


29-9 
40-1 
29-7 


20*0 
29*0 
33'5 


33-1 

31-9 
24-9 
36-6 
35-2 
32-4 
30-6 
36-4 
33-4 
34-3 
36-3 
32-3 
33-3 
34-2 
35-8 
36-6 
33-2 
33-6 
37-7 
39-0 
24-9 
30-9 
29-3 
33-8 
33-7 
35-1 
38-2 
39-3 
42-0 


i8-6 

17-2 
i5'3 
23"9 
17-1 

21*4 

i6-8 
i8-6 
19-7 

17-3 
i8-i 
i6'9 
i6-6 

20*2 
23*1 

25"2 

i8-8 
22-6 

25'I 

30*3 
17-6 

22*1 
l8-2 
19-2 
17-1 

i6"7 
i6'9 

2  1'0 

i8-3 


2nd  Octoher. 
(3rd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths 


30-0 
40-3 

30-4 


19-8 
24-8 
25-6 


32-8 

31'7 
26-3 
38-4 
34-0 
29-7 
31-2 
33-1 
32-7 
34-1 
35-3 
31-3 
35-6 
33-1 
'30-8 
36-0 
35-3 
31-6 
33-7 
40-9 
27-2 
28-9 
29-1 
33-7 
34-2 
32-9 
36-4 
39-7 
42-4 


28-4 
36-8 
29-2 


20"4 

i8-7 
17*0 

24*7 
28-0 
19-4 
17-0 

20'0 
19-9 
24-4 
19-9 

i6'7 

22*0 


24 

2 

21 

8 

25 

0 

24"  7 

22 

0 

23 

0 

28 

8 

i7'4 

20 

4 

18 

•5 

22 

•0 

21 

•5 

18 

•3 

20 

■4 

21 

•6 

24'5 


17-5 

20'9 
22'0 
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E. — Divisional  Table: — Marriages  in  the  Tear  ending  SOth  September ;  and  Births 
and  Deaths  in  the  Year  ending  Zlst  December,  1886,  as  Registered  Quarterly. 


DIVISIONS. 

(England  and  Wales.) 


EnGLD.  &WALES....To<rt/« 


I.  London 

II.  South-Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eastern  

V.  South-Western 

Ti.  West  Midland  

Til.  North  Midland 

Tin.  North-Western 

IX.  Yorkshire  

X.  Northern    

XI.  Monmthsh.& Wales 


Arka* 

in 

Statute  Acres 


37,319.221 


75.362 

3,994.431 
3,201,325 

3.211,441 

4,981,170 
3,945,460 
3,535,445 

1,998,914 
3.702,384 
3,547.947 

5,125,342 


Enumerated 

Population, 

1881. 


No. 
25,974439 


3,816,483 

2,487,076 
1,596,259 
1,343,524 

1,859,198 
3,029,319 
1,637,865 

4,108,184 
2,894,759 
1,624,213 

1,577,559 


4  5  6  7 

MARRtAGKs  in  Quarters  ending 


31st 

Pecember, 

1885. 


No. 

57-045 


9,733 

5,174 
3,384 
3,260 

3,557 
6,43  7 
3,490 

8,638 
6,486 

3,557 


31st 
March, 
1886. 


No. 

39,117 


6,597 

3,295 
1,803 
1,659 

2,742 
4,118 

2,248 

7,124 

4,582 
2,584 

2,365 


30th  June, 
1886. 


No. 
50,209 


8,778 

4,362 
2,5 '4 


3,282 
5,681 
3,378 

8,460 

5.563 
3.165 

2,924 


30th 

September, 

1886. 

No. 
48,526 


9,273 

4,181 
2,701 
1,971 

3,027 
5,189 
2,741 

8,614 
5,359 

2,897 

2,573 


DIVISIONS. 
England  and  Wales.) 


EXGLD.&  Wales.. ..Toia/.y 


I.  London 


IT.  Sonth-E astern  . 
III.  South  Midland. 
IT.  Eastern 


T.  South-Western . 
TI.  West  Midland  . 
Tii.  North  Midland. 

Tin.  North-Westem . 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern   


XI.  Monmthsh.&Wales    13,681 


9  10  11  12 

BiKTHS  in  each  Quarter  of  1886  endin^ 


31st 
March. 


No. 
^30,671 


35.477 

20,732 
14,033 
12,369 

14,085 
26,776 
14,940 

38,606 
24,665 
•5,307 


30th 
June. 


No. 
230,924 


32,980 

20,192 
14,163 
12,391 

14,059 
26,710 
15,376 

38,756 
25,320 
16,658 

14,319 


30th 
Septem- 
ber. 


No. 

224,029 


32,743 

20,135 
13,408 
11,752 

13,493 
25,436 
14,474 

38,097 
25,072 

15,647 

13,772 


31st 
Decem- 
ber. 


No. 

.17,59; 


32,500 

19,041 
13,198 
11,799 

13,412 
24,925 
14,005 

36,212 
24,446 
15,111 

12,943 


13  li  15  16 

Dkatus  in  each  Quarter  of  1886  ending 


31st 
Marcli. 


No. 
156,908 


25,709 

14,172 
9,532 
7,933 

11,200 

17,546 

9,075 

26,857 

15,445 

9,037 

10,402 


301  h 
June. 


No. 

1  15,172 


17,768 

10,957 
7,267 
6,017 

8,710 

14,167 

7,823 

22,415 

13,902 

7,742 

8,374 


30tli 
Septem- 
ber. 


No. 
125,25; 


19,351 

10,712 
7,164 
6,504 

7,141 

13,449 

7,961 

23,488 

14,326 

7,858 

7,298 


.31st 
Decem- 
ber. 


No. 
129,746 


19,429 

10,446 
7,147 
6,523 

8,203 

14,406 

7,785 

24,275 

15,584 

8,031 

7,857 


*  These   are   revised   figures, 
publislied. 


and   -will    be   found  to    differ   somewhat  from   those   first 
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r. — General  Meteorological  Table, 

[Abstracted  fioni  the  particulars  supplied   to  tlie 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1886. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 

ni  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Months. 

Diff. 
from 

Dilf. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

of  tlie 

Diff. 
from 

Hiff. 
from 

Mean. 

Aver- 
age of 
U5 
Years. 

Aver- 
age of 

45 
Years. 

Mean. 

Aver- 
age of 

45 
Years. 

Mean. 

Aver- 
age of 

45 
Years. 

Mean 

.Aver- 
age of 

45 
Years. 

Thames 

Mean. 

Aver- 
age of 

45 
Years. 

Mean. 

Aver- 
age of 

45 
Years. 

Jan 

o 
36-1 

o 
-0-4 

o 

-2-4 

34-7 

—  2  "2 

o 

32-7 

o 
—  2  ■  ? 

o 
9-9 

0 

-1-0-4 

— 

In. 

•186 

In. 

-•015 

Grs. 

2-2 

Gr. 

-0-2 

Feb 

33-7 

-5-0 

-G-0 

32-4 

-5-6 

30-2 

-5-3 

8-2 

-2-9 

— 

-168 

-042 

2^0 

-0-4 

Mar.    ... 

39-6 

-1-5 

-2-1 

37-2 

-2-1 

33-9 

-2-1 
-3-2 

13-8 
10-6 

-1-0 

- 

•195 

-022 

2^4 

-0-1 

Means.. 

3G-0 

-2-3 

-3-5 

34-8 

-3-S 

32-3 

-1-2 

- 

-183 

-■026 

2  "2 

-0-2 

April   ... 

46 -i 

+0-3 

-0-7 

44-0 

4-0-1 

41-1 

+  0-6 

16-9 

-1-5 

— 

•258 

+  -005 

3-0 

+  0-1 

May 

53-3 

+  0-8 

+  0-8 

49-4 

-t-0-6 

45-5 

-fO-5 

20-4 

-0-1 

— 

•305 

+  ■007 

3-4 

+  0-1 

June   ... 

57-8 

-0-4 

-1-1 

53-1 

-1-4 

48-9 

-1-8 

21-7 

-hO-7 

- 

•346 

-•024 

3-8 

-0-4 

Means... 

52-5 

+  0-2 

-0-4 

48-8 

-0-2 

45-2 

-0-2 

19-7 

-0-3 

- 

•303 

-002 

3-4 

-0-1 

July 

63-0 

+1-3 

+  0-8 

57-9 

-1-0-2 

!.3  -2 

-0-8 

22-2 

+  1-2 

— 

•406 

-012 

4-5 

-0-2 

Aug.    ... 

62-0 

+  1-1 

+  0-6 

58-4 

+  i-r 

55-5 

-1-1-6 

20-5 

+  0-7 

— 

•441 

+  023 

4-9 

+  0-2 

Sept.   ... 

58 -7 

+  2-1 

-1-0 -c 

55-1 

-1-1 -1 

52-0 

-f-O-8 

18-9 

+0-7 

- 

•388 

+  ■008 

4-3 

-0^1 

Means... 

61-2 

+  1-5 

+  0-7 

57-1 

+  0-8 

53-6 

-f-O-5 

20-5 

+  0-9 

- 

•412 

+  006 

4-6 

00 

Oct 

53-3 

+  3-8 

-t-3-4 

51-3 

+  Z-i 

49-2 

-1-3 -4 

13-4 

+  1-1 

— 

•351 

+  ■042 

3-9 

-0-1 

Nov.    ... 

44-0 

+  1-6 

+  0-5 

42-6 

+  1-3 

41-1 

+1-7 

11-5 

0-0 

— 

258 

+  ■013 

2-9 

+  0-1 

Dec.    ... 

36-5 

-2-6 

-2-3 

35-0 

-3-5 

32  -7 

-3-7 

10-2 

+  0-9 

- 

•186 

-■033 

2-2 

-0-4 

Means... 

44-6 

+  0-9 

-fO-5 

46  0 

+  0-4 

41-0 

+  0-5 

11-7 

-0-1 

- 

•265 

+  0')7 

3-0 

-0-1 

Note. — 111  reailuig  this  tiililc  it  will  lie  lionie  in 

mind  that  the  sign  (  — )  minus  sigiiiHes 

The  weather    in    Decemher  was  for  the   most  pa 

•t  (lull  and  cold,  and  very 

exceptional,  the  temperature  in  the  first  week  was  ver 

V  low,  on  the  second  day  it 

was  more  than  10"  l)eh)\v  its  average,  and  on  the  thin 

1  day  was  nearly  14'  helow 

ts  avL 

rage ; 

rom  t 

leGtl 

to  til 

e  15t 

1  it  w 

as  mo 

stly  n 

ild,  an 

1  very 

cold  t 

roin  t 

he 

1 

16th  to  the  end  of  the  month,  particularly  so  on  the  18th,  l!)th,  20tti,  and  2lst, 
tiie  mean  temperature  of  the  four  days  was  27°  or  12|°  helow  their  average.  Tlie 
atmospheric  j)ressure  was  very  remaikable,  till  the  5th  day  it  was  a  little  in  excess 
of  its  average,  and  then  nearly  constantly  helow  till  the  2yth  day,  and  particularly 
so  on  the  8th  and  9th,  whose  average  daily  pressure  was  nearly  1"4  inch  below 
their  averages.  The  low  readings  of  the  barometer  on  the  8th  and  9th  were  very 
extraordinary,  at  151ackheath  on  the  8th  the  reading  was  nearly  stationary  from 
b  p.m.  to  near  midnight  at  28-157  inches,  it  then  rose  to  28^16  inches  by  2  a.m.  on 


i 
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Meteorological  Report. 
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for  the  Year  ended  2,\st  December,  1886. 

Uegistrar-General  by  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.] 


Degree 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

Weight 

of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 

Reading  of  Tl 

lernum 

eter  on  Grass. 

of 
Barometer. 

Rain. 

Numl 

)er  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low- 
est 

High- 
est 

1886. 

Diff. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

Diff. 
from 

At  or 

Be- 
tween 

.\bove 
40°. 

Read- 
ing 

Read- 
ing 

Months. 

Mean. 

Aver- 
age of 

45 
Years. 

Mean. 

Aver- 
age of 

45 
Years. 

Mean . 

Aver- 
age of 

45 
Years. 

Amnt. 

Aver- 
age of 

71 
Year? 

of  the 
Air. 

lielow 
30°. 

30° 
and 
40°. 

at 

Night. 

at 
Night. 

88 

+  1 

In. 

29  -475 

In. 

--280 

Grs. 
551 

Grs. 
-  3 

In. 

3-67 

In. 

+  1-79 

Miles. 
354 

18 

12 

1 

16-5 

41  9 

January 

87 

+  2 

29-945 

+  -159 

563 

4-10 

0-56 

-1-01 

206 

16 

12 

0 

18-9 

.34-9 

Feb. 

80 

-  1 

29  -792 

+  -04(1 

553 

+  3 

1-13 

-0-37 

342 

18 

6 

7 

17-2 

47-1 

March 

85 

+  1 

29-737 

+  -027 

556 

-1-  3 

Sum 
5-36 

Sum 
+  014 

Mean 
301 

Sum 
52 

Sum 
30 

Sum 
8 

16  -5 

Hislist 

47-1 

Means 

82 

+  2 

29- 743 

--004 

544 

+  1 

1-26 

-0-49 

355 

1 

27 

2 

24-0 

41-1 

April 

76 

-  3 

29-758 

--030 

537 

-  3 

4-23 

+  2-18 

255 

6 

13 

12 

18-8 

50-2 

May 

73 

-  2 

29 -805 

--002 

533 

■+  1 

0-44 

-1-65 

259 

1 

10 

19 

28-6 

47-8 

June 

77 

-   1 

29-769 

-■012 

538 

0 

Slim 
5-93 

Sum 
+  014 

Mean 
290 

Sum 
8 

Sum 
50 

Sum 
33 

Lowest 
18-8 

High.st 
50-2 

Means 

72 

-  3 

29  -747 

--051 

526 

-  2 

2-51 

0-00 

256 

0 

4 

27 

37-9 

.53-8 

July 

79 

+  3 

29-816 

+  -033 

528 

-  1 

1-12 

— 1'25 

223 

0 

3 

28 

34-7 

58-2 

August 

79 

_  2 

29  -836 

+  -059 

532 

-  1 

1-24 

-1-21 

279 

0 

12 

18 

31-0 

56-1 

Sept. 

77 

-  ] 

29-806 

+  -014 

529 

-  1 

Sum 

4-87 

Sum 
-2-46 

Mean 

253 

Sum 
0 

Sum 
19 

Sum 
73 

Lowest 

31-0 

Hifflist 
58-2 

Means 

86 

-   2 

29-618 

--092 

534 

-  6 

1-41 

-1-40 

203 

1 

13 

17 

28-9 

48-1 

October 

89 

0 

29-7.32 

--010 

547 

-  1 

3-02 

+  0-69 

253 

9 

19 

2 

23-4 

41-0 

Nov. 

86 

-   2 

29-522 

--273 

551 

-  2 

3  -60 

+  1-62 

367 

20 

10 

1 

15-0 

44-0 

Dec. 

87 

-  1 

29-624 

--125 

544 

-  3 

Sum 

8-U3 

Sum 
+  091 

Mean 

274 

Sum 

30 

Sum 
42 

Sum 

20 

Lowest 
15-0 

Hi'-'lisi 
48-1 

Means 

below  the  average,  and  that  the  sign  (  +  )  plus  signifies  aliove  the  average. 


the  9tli  and  then  decreased  to  28-14  inches  by  V  a.m  ,  a  point  lower  than  any 
reading  since  1843  on  January  13th,  when  it  was  28-096  inches. 

Previous  instances  of  such  hnv  rcadinj^s  at  Greenwich  are  1783,  March  Gth,  the 
reading's  beinp:  28-22  inches,  1809,  on  December  I7th,  when  it  was  28-20  inches, 
and  1821,  on  December  25th,  when  it  was  2789  inches.  Rain  fell  on  five  days  out 
of  six  at  southern  stations,  and  was  above  its  average  at  all  stations ;  on  the  26th 
rain  fell  at  Blackheatli  to  the  depth  of  0-21  inch  by  5  p.m.,  after  this  snow  b?gan 
to  fall,  and  was  8  inches  in  depth  at  10  p  m.,  it  continued  to  fall  till  2  or  3  o'clock 
on  the  27th,  and  at  8  a.m.  on  level  places  there  was  snow  to  the  (Icjith  of  12  inches, 
and  which  produced  very  nearly  1|  inches  of  water;  this  was  the  most  dense  snow 
I  have  known,  usually  one  foot  of  fresh  fallen  snow  produces  one  inch  of  water, 
the  density  of  this  snow  caused  great  injury  to  telegraph  poles,  and  breaking  off 
many  branches  of  trees. 
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No.  II.-SCOTLAND. 

BIETHS,    DEATHS,  and'  MAERIAGES,  in   the   Yeab 

ENDED    31ST   DeCEMBEE,   1886. 


I. — Serial  Table  : — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and 
their  Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1886-82  inclusive. 


1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

N'uniljer. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

\st  Quarter — 

Birtlis 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

31,880 

20,516 

6,229 

3*27 

2"1I 
0*64 

30,878 

21,936 

6,408 

3-zo 
2-Z7 
0-66 

30,889 

19,115 

6,679 

3-21 
1-99 
o"7o 

31,342 

22,012 

6,530 

3"32 
0*69 

31,206 

18,265 

6,589 

3'3o 
i'93 
0-70 

Mean  Tem-"1 
perature   J 

35°-3 

35°-7 

40°-0 

38°-2 

42°-2 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

33,381 

18,555 
6,091 

3 '3  9 
1-88 
o'6z 

32,404 

18,793 

6,363 

3'33 
i"93 
0-65 

33,897 

18,751 

6,673 

3-52 

I  "95 
0^69 

32,420 

20,386 

6,814 

3  "40 
2-14 
0-71 

33,346 

18,293 

6,609 

3"52 
i"93 
o'69 

Mean  Tern- 1 
peratui-e  J 

47°- 7 

47°-6 

48°-7 

4S^-6 

48''-8 

Zrd  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

31,603 

16,263 

5,612 

3-17 
1-63 
0*56 

31,274 

15,981 
5,679 

3' 1 7 
1-62 
0-58 

32,294 

17,555 

5,729 

i-8i 

0-59 

30,087 

16,537 

5,890 

3"i2 
1-72 

0*62 

30,718 

16,886 

5,957 

1-78 
0*63 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature   J 

54'-9 

54°-0 

56^-6 

55°-0 

55°-5 

Mh  Quarter — 

Births  

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

31,063 

18,288 
6,537 

3"i2 
1-8+ 
0-66 

31,-554 

17,893 
6,806 

3"20 

1-82 

0*69 

31,961 

19,707 
6,980 

3'29 

2"03 

0-72 

30,163 

17,932 

7,621 

3' 1 7 
1-86 
0-79 

30,912 

19,522 

7,419 

3--7 
2'o6 

0-78 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

4r-8 

40°-3 

41°-3 

42° -1 

40°-2 

Year — 
Population . 

3,949>393 

3.907,736 

3,866,521 

3,825,744 

3>785>40o 

Births  

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

127,927 
73,622 
24,469 

3*24 
1-86 

0"62 

126,110 
74,603 
25,256 

3'23 
1-91 
0*65 

129,041 
75,128 
26,061 

3"3+ 
1-94 
0*67 

121,462 
76,867 
26,855 

3-25 

2-01 

o-8o 

126,182 
72,966 
26,574 

3'33 
1-93 

0*70 

1887.] 
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. — Special  Avei 

•age  Table: 

— Nwr 

ber  of 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriage 

s  in  Scotland  and 

ill   the    Town    and    Country/   Districts  for   each 

Quarter   of  the 

Year   ending   Z\st 

December,    1886,    and    their   F 

roportio7i     to    the 

Population;    also    the    Number  of 

Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  P 

roportion  to  the  Total  Births. 

'lotal    Hirtlis. 

Illegitimate   Birtlis. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Groups 

Per 

Ratio. 

Per 

Ratio. 

Per 

Ratio. 

Per 

Ratio. 

of  Districts. 

Number. 

One  in 

Xumber 

Cent. 

One  in 

Number. 

Cent. 

One  in 

Number- 

Cent 

One  in 

every 

every 

every 

it  Quarter — 

Scotland    

Principal  towns 

31,880 

i'27 

31 

2,699 

8-5 

11-8 

20,516 

2"I1 

47 

6,229 

0"64 

156 

13,2G1 

V49 

29 

1,063 

8-0 

12-5 

8,927 

-■3.'; 

42 

2,958 

0-78 

128 

Large           „ 

3,820 

V66 

27 

246 

6-4 

15-5 

2,399 

2-30 

43 

719 

0*69 

145 

Small            „ 

6,769 

Vz6 

31 

561 

8-^, 

12-0 

4,235 

2"04 

49 

1,232 

o'(;9 

168 

Mainland  rural 

7,224 

;-88 

35 

771 

10-7 

9-4 

4,421 

1-76 

57 

1,123 

0-4'^ 

223 

Insular        „ 
nd  Quarter — 

806 

^'52 

40 

58 

rz 

13-9 

534 

1-67 

60 

197 

0-62 

162 

Scotland    

Principal  towns 

33,381 

3'39 

30 

2,601 

7-8 

12-8 

18,555 

r8S 

53 

6,091 

0-62 

161 

13,759 

v^s 

28 

1,020 

7'4 

13-6 

8,072 

2'10 

48 

2,856 

0-74 

136 

Large            „ 

3,925 

V72 

27 

254 

6-'^ 

15-4 

2,01? 

1-91 

52 

6H5 

o-6,s 

160 

Small 

7,214 

V44 

29 

519 

7'2 

14-0 

3,911 

1-86 

54 

1,142 

0-C4 

184 

Mainland  rural 

7,750 

VO'' 

33 

757 

9-8 

10-2 

4,055 

r6o 

63 

1,351 

o-";.^ 

188 

Insular         „ 

733 

Z-Z-] 

44 

51 

6-9 

14-5 

498 

I '54 

65 

77 

0-24 

419 

rd  Quarter — 

Scotland    

31,603 

3"i7 

32 

2,664 

8-4 

11-9 

16,263 

1-63 

61 

5,612 

o'56 

179 

Principal  towns 

12,671 

V26 

81 

966 

7-6 

131 

7,125 

1-83 

54 

2,928 

075 

133 

Large           ,, 

3,801 

V^6 

28 

262 

6-9 

14-5 

1,917 

1-79 

56 

681 

0'64 

155 

Small 

6,912 

Vzb 

31 

622 

9-0 

11-1 

3,301 

1-56 

64 

1,045 

0-49 

204 

Mainland  rural 

7,368 

2-88 

35 

762 

I0-? 

9-7 

3,482 

i'3< 

73 

903 

o'", "; 

314 

Insular         „ 

851 

2-6l 

38 

52 

6-1 

16-3 

438 

i"34 

75 

55 

o'i6 

620 

th  Quarter — 

Scotland    

31,063 

3"I2 

32 
31 

2,539 

8-2 

12"2 

18,288 

1-84 

54 

6,537 

0-66 

152 

Principal  towns 

12,617 

V26 

972 

7'7 

13-0 

8,107 

2-09 

48 

2,830 

0-73 

137 

Large            „ 

3,668 

3 '44 

29 

226 

6-2 

16-2 

2,103 

1-97 

51 

681 

o"64 

157 

Small 

6,723 

vi- 

32 

590 

8-8 

11-4 

3,703 

1-7^ 

57 

1,374 

o-6<; 

154 

Mainland  rural 

7.153 

2-8o 

36 

704 

g-8 

10-2 

3,857 

I't;  1 

66 

1,504 

o"';9 

170 

Insular         „ 

872 

2-67 

37 

47 

5 '4 

18-6 

518 

I  59 

63 

148 

0-45    221 

Population  of  Scotland. 


Poimhition. 

Scotland. 

Piincipal 
Towns. 

Large  Towns. 

Small  Towns. 

Mainland 
Rura'. 

Insular 
Kural. 

y  Census  of  1881    

stimated  to  the  middle  1 
of  1S86    J 

3.735.573 
3.949.393 

1,412,350 
1,540,808 

388,797 
423,009 

791,250 

840,821 

1,012,788 
1.015,197 

130,388 
129,558 
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III. — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred 
Births  in  the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  each 
quarter  of  the  Year  ending  Z\st  December,  1886 ;  with  the  Corresponding 
Figures  for  1885  added  for  Comparison. 


Divisions  and  Counties. 


Scotland 

Divisions — 
Northern  .., 


Nortli-Western., 
■North-Eastern  ., 
East  Midland  . 
West  Midland  . 
South-Western . 
South-Eastern  . 
Southern    


Per  Cent,  for  the  Quarters  ending 

1886. 


31st 
March. 


8-5 


Counties — 

Shetland 

Orkney    

Caithness 

Sutherland  

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Inverness     

Nairn  

Elgin    

Banff   

Aberdeen 

Kincardine 

Forfar 

Perth    

Fife  

Kinross    

Clackmannan 

Stirling    

Dumbarton 

Argyll 

Bute     

Renfrew  

Ayr 

Lanark     

Linlithgow 

Edinburgh  

Haddington     

Berwick   

Peebles     

Selkirk     

Roxburgh    

Dumfries 

Kirkcudbright     ... 
Wigtown 


6-6 

8-5 

6-5 

8-0 

i4"o 


7-3 

7-6 

14-9 

4-0 

5' I 

7'9 

i6"o 

i6'o 

i8-7 

i5'3 

15-8 

9"9 


7"9 

4-6 

9-8 

7-0 

S'i 

T\ 

6-6 

8-9 

7*7 

6-2 

15-6 

7'7 

4' 7 

9*3 

iz-8 

17-1 

19-9 


30th 
June. 


7-8 


8-2 
6-2 

13-3 
8-3 
5-9 
6-2 
7-3 

12-7 


4-3 

7-4 

12-6 

5-6 

6-2 

6-3 

9-6 

15-7 

13-3 

13-2 

11-7 

9-1 

8-6 

7-0 

14-3 

4-8 

5-6 

4-5 

8-7 

3-6 

5-0 

6-9 

6-3 

7-3 

7-3 

4-6 

101 

8-0 

7-8 

10-4 

14-3 

12-4 

12-6 


30th 
Sept. 


8-4 


8-4 

6-2 

T3-8 

9-0 

6-3 

7-0 

7*1 
i4"6 


7-6 
12-4 
5'> 
5'3 
7"i 
i6'9 

12-6 

i6-i 

13-6 

121 

9-8 

I2"I 

6-0 

5 '4 
9-6 
6-1 
5-8 
6-7 
9'7 
f7 
9-0 
6-9 
6-3 

7'2 

7"7 

6-7 

4-6 

8-4 

8-4 

14-9 

17-7 

18-9 


31st 
Dec. 


8-2 


6-0 
4-7 

14-3 
8-4 
6-1 
6-6 
8-0 

13-3 


4-1 

3-8 

10-1 

3-8 

2-4 

7-0 

14-3 

14-8 

16-5 

14-3 

9-6 

10-3 

7-5 

6-5 

7-3 

6-7 

7-3 

50 

5-7 

fi-7 

6-0 

7-5 

6-6 

7-4 

7-7 

7-7 

130 

14-9 

7-3 

111 

13-9 

12-7 

15-2 


Per  Cent,  for  tlie  Quarters  ending 
1885. 


31st 
Marcli. 


8-7 


9'7 

7'i 

14-7 

9-5 
6-6 

6-7 
8-6 

H'5 


7'3 

9"i 

12-8 

6-4 

5"4 
8-6 

ii"3 
13-6 
23-6 

13-5 

I3"2 
II'2 
I  1*1 

5'9 
17-1 
7-6 
8-3 
4"7 
6-0 
8-0 

6-3 
6-6 
6-8 
6-9 
8-7 
9'5 
8-5 
8-8 
lo'o 
'o'3 
17-4 
i6-6 

12*9 


30th 
June. 


8-3 


9-8 
7-4 

13-7 
9-2 
6-2 
6-7 
7-5 

13-1 


9-2 

7-2 

13-4 

5-4 

5-9 

8-7 

14-5 

16-2 

16-2 

131 

10-2 

10-2 

10-4 

6'9 

15-2 

6-9 

7-4 

4-9 

5-5 

6-1 

5-5 

7-0 

6-9 

fJ-7 

7-4 

8-3 

6-3 

7-8 

10-0 

9-7 

15-9 

11-0 

149 


SOtli 
Sept. 


II-9 


6-4 

5-6 
14-1 

8-5 
6-4 
7-0 
8-0 
13-6 


3*5 
5*3 
9 '4 
6-2 

4*1 

7'3 

i3'i 

17-1 

15-0 

»3'9 
io"4 

9'7 
io'4 

5"  7 
12-5 

6-9 

6-4 

4"  7 
8-0 
8-8 
6-6 
7-8 
6-9 
5'7 

8-5 

5-6 

io'9 

8-2 
6-9 

12-4 

n'l 
14-4 

I5"3 


31 3t 

Dec. 


8-5 


7-2 
6-2 

14-2 
9-2 
5-9 
6-9 
8-0 

15-9 


6-3 

7-2 

9-7 

2-9 

3-6 

8-5 

6-2 

13-5 

14-9 

14-4 

13-6 

10-3 

10-0 

7-3 

7-9 

8-4 

5-4 

5-9 

7-2 

4-5 

5-9 

8-0 

6-8 

5-3 

7-9 

10-0 

9-2 

11-0 

12-5 

130 

15-1 

17-6 

19-6 


]887.] 


Registrar-GeneraV s  Report: — Scotland. 
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IV. — Divisional  Table: — Maeriages,  Births, anc?  Deaths  Registered  in 
the  Year  ended  Z\st  December,  1886. 

(Compiled  from  the  Registrar-General's  Quarterly  Returns.) 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

2 

Arka 
in 

Statute  Acres. 

3 

Population, 
1881. 

{Persons.) 

4 
Marriages. 

5 

Bittbs. 

6 
Deaths. 

Scotland  Totals 

19,639,377 

No. 
3,735,573 

No. 
24,469 

No. 
127,927 

No. 
73,622 

I.  Nortliem  

2,261,622 
4,739,876 
2,429,594 

2,790,492 
2,693,176 

1,462,397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

123,984 
165,856 
418,250 

602,421 
283,460 

1,385,447 
546,658 
209,497 

575 

681 

2,476 

3,579 

1,555 

10,340 

4,115 
1,148 

3,066 

4,331 

14,047 

18,481 
9,342 

54,004 

18,520 

6,136 

1,908 
2,703 
6,792 

10,757 
5,296 

31,498 

10,940 

3,728 

II.  North-Western 

III.  Nortli-Eastern  

IV.  East  Midland    

V.  West  Midland  

VI.  Soutli- Western 

VII.  Soutli-Easteru  

VIII.  Southern    

No.  III.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  ZQth  September,  1886 ;  and 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  hi  the  Year  ended  Zlst  December,  1886. 

(Compiled  from  the  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  respective  Registrars-Genei-al.) 


[COG'S  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Per 

COI'NTEIES. 

Area 
in 

Statute 
Acres. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1881. 
(Persons.) 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 

England    andl 
Wales  r 

37,319, 

19,639, 

20,323, 

No. 
25,974, 

3,736, 
5,175, 

No. 
194,897 

24,738 
20,527 

Ratio. 

7-5 

6-6 
4-0 

No. 
903,216 

127,927 
113,995 

Ratio. 
34"7 
34*2 

22*0 

No. 
537,078 

73,622 
87,376 

Ratio. 
20'6 

Scotland  

19-7 
i6'9 

Ireland    

Great  Britain  "1 
and  Ireland  J 

77,281, 

34,885, 

240,162 

6-8 

1,145,138 

32-8 

698,076 

20"0 

Ifofe. — The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  succeeded  in  recording ;  but  how  far  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  are  much  under  those 
of  England  and  Scotland. — Ed.  S.  J. 
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Penodical  Returns. 


[Mar. 


Trade  of  TTnited  King-dom,  for  the  Years  IQSb-Sl.— Declared  Value  of  the  Total 
Exports  of  Poreigrn  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufactures  to  each  Foreign 
Country  and  British  Possession. 


Merchandise  Exported 
to  the  following  Foreign  Countries,  &e. 


I. — Foreign  Countries. 
Northern  Europe;    viz.,  Eussia,    Sweden,"! 

Norway,  Denmark,  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland  J 
Central  Europe;  viz.,  Germany,  Holland  1 

and  Belgium   J 

Western  Europe  ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal,  1 

(with  Azores,   Madeira,  &c.),  and   Spain,  [■ 

(with  Gribraltar  and  Canaries)  J 

Southern    Europe;    viz.,    Italy,    Austrian! 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  j 
Levant;    viz.,    Turkey,    Roumania,*   Syria  1 

and  Palestine,  and  Egypt J 

Northern    Africa  ;     viz.,    Tripoli,    Tunis,  "1 
Algeria,  and  Morocco   J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Eed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip-  T 

pines;  other  Islands J 

South  Sea  Islands  

China,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Japan   ... 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America    

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada,  "i 

Venezuela  and  Ecuador  J 
„  (Pacific),     Peru,     Bolivia,! 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
„  (Atlantic), Brazil,Uruguay,"l 

and  Argentine    Confed.  J 

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 


•1 


Total — Foreign  Countries.. 

II. — British  Possessions. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  .. 

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Vic 
toria.  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N 
Zealand    

British  North  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana&Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal  

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.... 

Mauritius     

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions   


Total — British  Possessions  

General  Total  £ 


1885. 


£ 
4,001, 

23,685, 
9,266, 

978, 

141, 

215. 

46, 

855. 

9,101, 

93. 

774. 

56. 

264, 

401, 


51.411. 


2.937. 

1,168, 

315. 

358, 

87, 

31. 

197, 

5S> 


6,948, 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


1884. 


58.359. 


£ 
4,451, 

26,332, 

11,027, 

1,829, 
950, 

92, 
219, 

72, 

970, 

8,312, 

96. 

792, 

75, 

289, 

489, 

124, 


1883. 


56,119, 


1,706, 

2,909, 

1,034, 
355, 
431, 

77, 

40, 

189, 

82, 


6,823, 


62,942, 


£ 
4,473, 

25,787, 
13,480, 

1,975, 

914, 

64, 
262, 


61, 

784, 

9,360, 

89, 

839, 

72, 

282, 

555, 

121, 


1882. 


59,118, 


1,712, 

2,623, 

954, 
374, 
443, 

71, 

74, 

202, 

67, 


6,520, 


65,638, 


£ 
4,674, 

25,916, 

14,070, 

1,738, 
773, 

142, 

218, 


61, 

678, 

7,738, 
124, 
841, 

90, 

336, 

578, 

104, 


58,081, 


1,722, 

3,086, 

983, 

327, 

582, 

83, 

54, 

209, 

66, 


7,11s 


65,193, 


*  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  1878,  and  Roumania  in  1879. 


1887.] 


Imjiorfs,  Exports,  Shippinci,  Bullion. 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1886-85-84. — Distribution  of  Exports*  from  United  Kingdom, 
aceording  to  their  Declared  Real  Vahte ;  and  the  Declared  Real  Vahie  {Ex-dutij)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer  s  Profit. 


Merchandise  (exchu/iii//  Gold  and  Silver) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  I'oreign  Countries,  &c. 


I. — Foreign  Countries: 
Northern  Europe ;  viz.,  Eussia,  Sweden, 

Norway,  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland 
Central  Europe;  viz., G-ermany,  Holland, 

and  Belgium     

Western  Europe  ;  viz.,  France,  Portugal 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)     

Southern    Europe  ;  viz.,  Italy,  Austrian 

Empire,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Malta.... 
Levant;      viz.,      Turkey,      Asiatic      aud 

European  (including  Cyprus),  and  Egypt 

Northern  Africa;  viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algeria  and  Morocco 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Eed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 
pines ;  other  Islands    

South  Sea  Islands     

China  and  Japan,  including  Hong  KoU; 
United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &c 

South  America  (Northern), NewGranada, 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 
,,  (Pacific),     Peru,    Bolivia, 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  .... 
SI    •  (Atlantic)  Brazil,  Uruguay, 

and  Argentine  Republic 

Whale  Fisheries;  Grnlnd.,  Davis' Straits, 
Southn.Wiiaie  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands, 
and  French  Possessions  in  North  America 

Total — Foreign  Countries  

II. — British  Possessions  : 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore    

Austral.  Cols.— N.  So.  W., Victoria  &Qucensld. 

»i           ),       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  "1 
N.  Zealand,  &  Fiji  Islands  J 
British  North  America    

»     W. Indies  withBtsh.Guiana&Houduras 

Cape  and  Natal     

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius  

Ctiannel  Islands    


Total — British  Possessions.. 


General  Total    £ 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


1886. 


£ 

28,729, 

60,930, 

48>554> 

8,756, 
11,291, 

i>554. 
1,075, 


4,102, 

100, 
10,220, 

81,368, 

1,704, 

334. 

663, 
4,110, 
5>55i. 

i55> 


,69,644, 


,580, 
.223, 

744. 

■395. 
166, 
,6<,8, 

813. 
310, 
887, 


79,776, 


349.4^0. 


Exports 


£ 
9,425, 

31,026, 

19,665, 

9,894, 
8,763, 

823, 
1,095, 

469, 

2,358, 

87, 
9,728, 

26,822, 
1,580, 
2,455, 

1,645, 

2,530, 

12,512, 

39, 


140,916, 


34,015, 
16,598, 

5,786, 

7,887, 

2,422, 

3,308, 

805, 

261, 

466, 


7 1, .^48, 


2' 2  464, 


1885. 


£ 

33,466, 

63.149. 
48,115. 
10,239, 
13.355. 

1,901, 

1,247. 

451. 

4,262, 

84, 
10,047, 

86,if8, 

1.795. 
1,2:6, 

619, 

4.559, 
6,588, 

144. 


287,395. 


38,755. 
16,018, 

10,098, 

10,329, 

4.185. 

5.134. 

880, 

3'o, 
800, 


86,509, 


375,904. 


Exports 


£ 
9,614, 

33,093, 

20,858, 

10,185, 
9,616, 

869, 
1,292, 

811, 

2,855, 

88, 
11,023, 

21,977, 
1,466, 
2,245, 

1,128, 

2,177, 

11,412, 

26, 


140,733. 


32,182, 
18,245, 

6,903, 

7,207, 

2,497, 

3,826, 

663, 

263, 

512, 


72,2'. 


213.031. 


1884. 


£ 
32,113 
64,627 

50,910 

10,543 
15,009, 

1,506 
1,480 

466 

4.758 

-130: 
11,88; 

86,054 
2,000 
1.323 

911 
4.917 
6,519 


95.576 


4>,566 
18,409 

9.970 

II. 125 

5.2'3: 

5.950: 
1,087 

357 

8^1 


94,528 


389,904 


Exports 
to 

£ 

11,075, 
37.409, 

23,725, 

11,138, 
9,285, 

770, 
2,009, 

590, 

3,379, 

91, 
9,628, 

24,430, 
1,916, 

2,457, 

2,141, 

3,225, 

13,865, 


157,160, 


33,964, 
17,127, 

6,748, 

8,618, 

3,236, 

4,104, 

938, 

389, 

613, 


75.767, 


23-, 927. 


i.e.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 


R  2 
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Periodical  Returns. 


[Mar. 


IMPORTS.— (United    Kingdom.)— For    the   Years    1886-85-8^-83-82.- Declared 

Real  Value  (JSx-duti/),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  inchiding  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Foreign  Articlks  Impoeted. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

EAwMATis.-rea7<«7e,&c.  Cotton,  Raw    ... 
Wool    

£ 

37,792, 
24,3«8, 

13,269, 
2,416, 

4,737, 
1,891, 

£ 

36,044, 

26,248, 

12,631, 

3,188, 

5,459, 

2,133, 

£ 

44,114, 
28,566, 
15,561, 

3,028, 
5,679, 

2,484, 

£ 

44,279, 

26,718, 

14,282, 

2,877, 

6,877, 

2,467, 

£ 
46,193, 

27,207, 

Silk* 

14,905, 

Flax 

3,608, 

Hemp  and  Jute 
Indieo 

6,501, 
2,610, 

84,413, 

85,703, 

99.432, 

97,500, 

101,024, 

„         „           Various.  Hides   

3,610, 

2,434. 
15,040, 

1,297, 
12,53', 

3,863, 

2,987, 
16,287, 

1,582, 
15,245, 

3,885, 
3,031, 

16,806, 
2,097, 

15,027, 

3,804, 
3,461, 

13,997, 
2,100, 

17,138, 

3,741, 

Oils  

2,900, 

Metals 

14,392, 

Tallow 

2,256, 

Timber 

17,168, 

34,912, 

39.964, 

40,846, 

40,500, 

40.457, 

,,         „           jigrcltl.     Guano 

538, 
6,862, 

242, 
7,838, 

439, 

7,574, 

722, 
9,085, 

390, 

Seeds    

8,608, 

7,400, 

8,080, 

8,013, 

9,807, 

8,998, 

Teopical,  &c.,Peoduce.  Tea  

11,360, 

3,412, 

15,998, 

3,782, 
2,466, 
5,515, 
5,135, 
2,032, 

10,718, 
3,380, 

18,447, 
3,901, 
2,173, 
6,015, 
5,125, 
1,967, 

10,567, 
3,826, 

19,854, 
2,777, 
2,683. 
5,609, 
5,347, 
1,890, 

11,769, 
4,992, 

25,086, 
2,900, 
3,181, 
4,217, 
5,460, 
1,744, 

11,363, 

Coffee  and  Cliich. 
Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco    

5,288, 

24,976, 

2,563, 

Rice 

3,297, 

Fruits  

4,055, 

Wines  

5,463, 

Spirits  

1,875, 

49,700, 

51,726, 

52,553, 

59,349. 

58,880, 

Food  ...  Grain  and  Meal. 

Proyisions    

43,225, 
38,013, 

52,749, 
39,859, 

47,563, 
41,696, 

67,040, 
42,518, 

63,196, 
36,808, 

81,238, 

92,608, 

89,259, 

109,558, 

100,004, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

52,606, 

55.457, 

58,247, 

61,719, 

57,766, 

Total  Enuiterated  Imports  .... 
Add  for  TTnentjmeeated  Imports  (say) 

310,269, 
39,112, 

333,538, 
40,296, 

348,350, 
41,424, 

378,433, 
47,171, 

367,129, 
44,872, 

ToTAii  Imports  

349,381, 

373,834. 

389,774, 

425,604, 

412,001, 

"  Silk,"  inclusive  of  rianufactured  silk,  "  not  made  up." 


1887.] 


Imports,  Exports,  Shipping,  Bullion. 
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EXPOKTS.— (United    Kingdom. )— For    the   Years    1886-85-84-83-82.— Dec/arec? 

Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


British  Produce,  &c.,  Expoeted. 


1886. 


1885. 


1884. 


1883. 


1882. 


Manfbs. — Textile,  Cotton  Manufactures.. 

„       Yam 

Woollen  Manufactures 

,,       Yarn 

Silk  Manufactures 

,,        Yarn.. 

Linen  Manufactures .... 

„       Yarn 

„         Sewed.    Apparel 

Haberdy.  and  MUnry. 

Metaxs,  &c Hardware 

Machinery 

Iron    

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin    

Coals  and  Culm    

Ceramic  Manufcts.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

Indigenous  Mnfrs,  Beer  and  Ale 

and  Products.      Butter    

Cheese    

Candles 

Salt 

Spirits    

Soda   

Various  Manufcts.  Books,  Printed 

Furniture  

Leather  Manufactures 

Soap   

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles   

Unenumerated  Articles 

Total  Exports 


£ 

57,365, 
11,489, 

19.738, 
4,406, 

2,234, 
436, 

5,257, 
935, 


ioi,86o, 


3,902, 
2,094, 


5,996, 


2,847, 
10,134, 
21,723. 

2,904, 

1,057, 
9,837, 


48,502, 


2,775, 


1,583, 
165, 
51, 
202, 
592, 
890, 


1,117, 

2,223, 
446, 
368, 

855, 


5,009, 


£ 
55.113, 
11,859, 

18,847, 
4,383, 
1,957, 

376, 
4,962, 

985, 


£ 

58,925, 

13,812, 

20,131, 

3,892, 

2,173, 

613, 

5,178, 

1,137, 


£ 

62,937, 

13,511, 

18,320, 

3,267, 

2,426, 

707, 

5,439, 

1,059, 


98,482, 


105,861, 


:o7,666. 


4,171, 

2,308, 


3,936, 

2,853, 


3,636, 

3,879, 


6,479, 


6,789, 


7,515, 


2,849, 
11,075, 
21,717, 

3,468, 

885, 

10,632, 


50,626, 


2,696, 


1,645, 
176, 
52, 
200, 
673, 
859, 


3,605, 


1,143, 

2,307, 
473, 
328, 
854, 


5,105, 


30,725,      31,826, 
14,014,      14,212, 


ii:,364,  1213,031, 


3,141, 

13,051, 

24,488, 

4,021, 

891, 

10,852, 


3,756, 

13,444, 

28,584, 

4,005, 

1,077, 

10,642, 


£ 

62,945, 

12,867, 

18,789, 

3,399, 

2,692, 

828, 

5,967, 

1,038, 


108,525, 


4,170, 
4,258, 


8,428, 


4,112, 
11,963, 
31,579, 

3,782, 

1,158, 

-  9,561, 


56,444, 


61,508, 


1,642, 
205, 
61, 
214, 
613, 
794, 


3,529, 


1,172, 

2,299, 
548, 
322, 

848, 


5-1! 


34,389, 
17,839, 


232,927, 


3-283, 


1,816, 
212, 
59, 
148, 
645, 
789, 


3,669, 


1,872, 
220, 
65, 
135, 
570, 
756, 


^6i8, 


1,176, 

2,398, 
449, 
338, 

883, 


5,244- 


1,173, 

2,833, 
458, 
352, 

882, 


5,698, 


28,146, 
22,802, 


239,830, 


25,844, 
23,926, 


24i>477, 
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Pertodical  Behirns. 
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SHIPPING. — (United  Kingdom.) — Account  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and 
Cleared  with  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Various  Countries,  during  the  Years  endued 
December,  1886-85-84. 


Countries  from 

whence  Entered  and 

to 

which  Cleared. 


Foreign  Countries. 

T,       •      f  Northern  ports  .... 

^^^^^n  Southern     „        .... 

Sweden    

Norway    

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain   

Portugal  

Italy     

Austrian  territories    

Greece 

Eoumania    

Turkey     

Egypt 

United  States  of  America  .... 

Mexico,  Foreign  West  "1 
Indies,  and  Central  \ 
America  J 

Brazil  

Peru 

Chili     

China  

Other  countries 


Total,  Foreign  Countries    20,690,401: 


Total  British  and  Foreign. 


1886. 


Tons. 
,194,582 
402,106 
,265,266 
940,546 
269,711 
832,189 
674,672 
,306,893 
,056,258 
,093,085 
146,989 
231,674 
65,896 
68,181 
279,841 
187,295 
317,076 
,657,118 

107,589 

179,213 
81,666 
105,460 
210,457 
,016,637 


British  Possessions. 

North  American  Colonies .... 

East  Indies,  including  "l 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  > 
Mauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions   


Total,  Britinh  Possessions 

Total  Foeeign  Coitntries 
AND  British  Possessions. 

Twelve  Months  f  1886 

ended  ■<      '85 

December,       [    ''^'^ 


Cleared. 


T0113. 

1,1 16,107 
178,723 
947. 83. S 
639.530 
880,207 

2,969,410 

i,493>40i 
1, 106,017 
3>57i,726 
1,109,555 
396,906 
1,966,1 14 

89.373 
130,029 

95,694 
376,549 
688,236 

3,45o>665 
357,653 
572,105 

193.761 

104,022 

1,319,641 


23,806,483 


1,289,206 

1,454,786 

521,644 

93,200 

345,071 

288,922 


3,992,82'J 


24,683,229 


808,262 
1,992,699 

938,114 

240,270 

231,555 
1,090,257 


5,301,157 


19,107,640 


1885. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

1,407,281 

516,941 

1,366,389 

890,500 

267  468 

2,015,290 

1,639,986 

1,264.928 

2,018,560 

2,063,011 

160,284 

221,028 

99,042 

90,859 

270,897 

252,358 

418,831 

4,711,323 

175,729 

205,500 

92,225 

125,232 

196,506 

1,074,334 


21,544,502 


1,294,134 

1,444,560 

641,682 
139,662 
310,148 
289,772 


4,119,958 


Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,1 10,765 
221,232 
997,250 
625,188 

891,77' 

2,882,245 
1,555,616 
1,100,683 
3.759,023 
i,047,8c;o 
388,678 

1,792,035 
126,949 
121,728 
82,142 
318,588 
800,428 

3,143,00c 

378,292 

583,081 

64,603 

220,036 

81,151 

1,405,899 

13,698,23. 


751,165 

2,163,557 

997,338 
188,398 

232.579 
1,286,46 


5,619,498 


25,664,460 


29,317,731 


1884. 


Entered.  Cleared. 


1,416,088 

373,421 

1,259,735 

982,657 

262,250 

1,917,595 

1,583,316 

1,247,679 

2,026,831 

2,062,413 

189,006 

205,214 

111,051 

81,156 

267,366 

297,505 

328,386 

4,301,146 

195,319 

219,643 

89,449 
128,70( 
182,921 
980,123 

20,708,970 


1,232,903 

1,343,106 

634,992 
146,861 
326,097 
303,756 

3,987,715 


24,696,685 


Tons. 

1,143,751 

279,034 

945,51' 

575,623 

879,792 

2,922,140 

1,578,225 

1,164,870 

3,9'2,883 

1,065,782 

424,429 

1,602,221 

154,921 

134,420 

109,107 

307,571, 

769,819 

3,094,993 

430,458 

599,206 
93,331 

254,283 
66,653 

1,452,419 


23,961,422 


668,630 

2,050,206 

903,873 

i90,<;82 

238,618 

1,260,331 


5,312,240 


29,273,662 


1887.] 


Imports,  Exports,  Shijyping,  Bullion. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  (United  Kiugdom.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of,  Imported  and  Exported  for  the  Years 
1886-85-84. 

[OOO'g  omittea.] 


1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

Countries. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Imported  from — 

Australia   

£ 
2,726, 

2,006, 

3,022, 

£ 

246, 
3,471, 
1,697, 

£ 

3,737, 

2,351, 

909, 

£ 
169, 

3,762, 
2,751, 

£ 
709, 

874, 

5,072, 

£ 

4,408, 
2,629, 

S.  America,  Brazil,  "1 

Mexico, W.  Indies  J 

United  States   

France  

7,754, 

1,350, 
590, 

201, 
1,237, 

1,183, 
137, 
940, 

5>4i4, 

1,187, 

475, 

92, 

38, 

83, 
183, 

6,997, 

1,787, 
1,302, 

673, 

202, 

1,235, 
232, 
946, 

6,682, 

1,725, 
526, 

150, 
II, 

99, 

185, 

6,655, 

1,946, 
1,205, 

410, 
66, 

69, 
117, 
252, 

7,060, 

1,696, 

43  4> 

96, 
86, 

69, 

160, 

Germany,  Holland,  "1 
Belg.,audSweden  J 

Portugal,         SjDain,  1 
and  Gibraltar    ....  / 

Malta  and  Egypt 

China,   with   Hong  "1 

Kong  and  Japan  J 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

All  other  Countries  .... 

Totals  Imported  .... 

13,392, 

7,47i, 

13,374, 

9,378, 

10,720, 

9,601, 

Exported  to — 

France   

1,181, 
1,653, 

2,272, 

1,019, 
46, 

246, 

118, 
3,722, 

1,226, 

1,491, 
159, 

314, 

263, 
1,932, 

1,573, 

57, 
467, 

Germany,  Holland,  1 
Belg.  &  Sweden     j 

Portugal,        Spain,  1 
and  Gibraltar   ....  J 

B.     India,     China,  T 
Hong  Kong  and  i- 
Japan     

5,106, 
387, 

2,995, 

145, 

4,551, 
550, 

1,3", 

5,614, 

3, 

28, 

268, 

5,066, 
424, 
299, 

1,944, 
4,198, 

1,964, 

7,493, 

6, 

18, 

31, 

340» 

3,768, 
1,393, 
2,184, 

1,488, 
3,180, 

1,:157, 

8,338, 

United  States    

g 

South  Africa     

S.  America,  Brazil,  "1 

Mexico, W.  Indies  J 

All  other  Countries ... 

172, 
311, 

Totals  Exported  .... 

13,734, 

7,224, 

11,931, 

9,852, 

12,013, 

9,986, 

Excess  of  imports    .... 
„         exports    .... 

342, 

248, 

1,443, 

474, 

1,293, 

385, 
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BKITISH  QORl^.— Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Weekly  for  1886. 

[This  Table  is  communicated  by  the  Commercial  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wlieat. 

Barley. 

S. 

d. 

s.     d. 

30 

3 

29  1 

29 

10 

28  10 

29 

10 

28  11 

29 

9 

29  7 

29 

7 

28  8 

29 

9 

29  3 

29 

6 

29  - 

29 

4 

28  5 

29 

3 

28  3 

29 

- 

28  1 

29 

9 

28  6 

30 

I 

27  11 

30 

9 

27  6 

30 

5 

27  10 

30 

4 

27  2 

30 

10 

27  7 

30 

II 

27  - 

31 

I 

26  7 

31 

5 

25  10 

31 

1 1 

25  3 

32 

4 

25  6 

32 

5 

23  6 

32 

2 

24  5 

31 

11 

25  2 

31 

4 

24  1 

31 

I 

24  11 

Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Barley. 

S. 

d. 

24 

2 

23 

5 

22 

4 

23 

9 

25 

10 

22 

10 

23 

10 

22 

4 

24 

5 

25 

4 

29 

- 

28 

1 

27 

5 

27 

4 

26 

9 

27 

4 

27 

4 

27 

7 

28 

1 

27 

8 

27 

6 

27 

7 

27 

2 

27 

- 

26 

7 

26 

4 

Oats. 


1886. 
Jan.  2  . 
„  9  . 
„  16  . 
„  23  . 
»  30. 

Feb.  6  . 
„  13  . 

„  20  . 

»  27  . 

March  6  , 
„  13 

„  20  , 

„  27 

April  3  . 
„  10 
„  17 

„  24  , 

May  1 

»  8 

„  15 

„  22 

»  29 

June  5 
»  12 
„  19 

„  26  . 


*.  d. 


«  5 
8  7 
8  10 


8  10 

9  4 
8  10 


9  5 

9  I 

9  6 

9  5 

9  4 

9  6 

9  3 

9  5 

19  II 

20  - 
20  3 
20  10 
20  4 

20  4 

20  2 


1886. 
July  3  . 
„  10  . 
„  17  . 
»  24  . 
„  31  . 

Aug.  7  . 
„  14  . 
,,  21  . 
„  28  . 

Sept.  4  . 

„  11  . 
„  18  . 
,,  25  . 


s.  d. 

31  - 

30  9 

31  - 

31  3 

32  - 

31  8 

32  6 

32  7 

33  2 

33  I 

32  5 

31  3 

30  9 


Oct.  2  30  3 

»  9 
„  16 
„  23 
„  30 

Not.  6 
„  13 
„  20 
„  27 

Dec.  4 
»  11 
»  18 
,,  25 


30 

- 

29 

8 

29 

9 

30 

3 

30 

8 

31 

- 

31 

4 

31 

11 

32 

7 

33 

I 

33 

4 

33 

1 1 

s.  d. 

21  4 

20  I 

20  2 

20  7 


21  2 

20  2 

21  4 
21  2 


7  6 

7  8 

6  9 

6  n 

7  7 

6  II 

7  - 
7  I 

6  7 

7  I 
6  9 
6  7 
6  7 


1887.] 


Periodical  Eeturns. 
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BRITISH  CORN. — Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Summary  of,  for  1886,  with  those  for  1885,  added  for  Comparison. 


[This  Table  is  commimicated  by  the  Commercial  Department,  Board  of  Trade.] 


Average  for 

Per  Imperial  Quarter,  1886. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter,  1885. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

January 

S. 

29 
29 

d. 
10 

5 
10 

s. 
29 

28 

28 

d. 
8 

5. 
18 

19 
19 

5 
4 

s. 

33 
32 
31 

d. 

7 

8 

10 

s. 
31 

31 

31 

d. 
11 

10 

3 

s.      d. 

20      — 

February  

20       8 

20       8 

First  quarter    .... 

29 

9 

28 

7 

18 

10 

32 

9 

31 

8 

20       5 

Ar)ril 

30 
31 
31 

7 
10 

7 

27 
25 
24 

4 
4 

7 

19 

20 

20 

4 
3 

7 

34 
36 

33 

I 

8 
6 

31 

29 
28 

7 

11 

6 

21  4 

22  9 
22       3 

Mav   

June 

Second  quarter.... 

31 

4 

25 

9 

20       I 

34 

10 

30 

- 

22       2 

July    

31 
32 
31 

2 

5 
10 

23 
23 

27 

10 
4 
5 

20 
20 
18 

6 
1 1 

8 

33 
33 
3> 

8 
5 
3 

28 
26 
31 

10 

10 

1 

22       2 

August  

22       - 

September 

19       4 

Third  quarter  .... 

31 

9 

24 

10 

20       I 

32 

10 

28 

9 

21        2 

October 

29 
31 
33 

II 

2 

27 
27 
26 

3 

8 
9 

17 
i6 
16 

3 
10 

9 

30 
30 
30 

II 

II 

6 

30 
29 
29 

8 

11 

6 

18     10 

November 

18       8 

December 

18       4 

Fourth  quarter.... 

31 

4 

27 

3 

17 

- 

30 

9 

30       1 

18       7 

TheYeae    

3' 

- 

26 

7 

'9 

- 

32 

10 

30 

1 

20       7 
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Periodical  Returns. 
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REVENUE  OF  THE  United  Kingdom. 
Net  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  3lst  Dec,  1886-85-84-83. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


QUARTERS, 

1886. 

1885. 

1886. 

Correspoudint;  Ouartera. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1884. 

1883. 

£ 

5>S57, 
7,780, 
3,060, 

30, 
2,360, 

445. 

£ 
5,319, 

7,845, 

2,800, 

20, 

2,140, 

410, 

£ 
65, 

£ 

238, 

260, 
10, 

220, 
35. 

£ 
5,570, 

8,100, 

3,160, 

25, 

1,980, 

430, 

£ 

5.477, 

Excise 

8,300, 
2  930 

Taxes  

30, 

Post  Office  

1  880 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

435, 

Property  Tax 

19.232, 

1,350, 

18,534, 

1,200, 

65, 

763, 
150, 

19,265, 

845, 

19,052, 
805, 

Crown  Lands 

20,58z, 

130, 

301, 
802, 

19,734, 
130, 
583, 
647, 

65, 
282, 

913, 

155. 

20,110, 
130, 
282, 
596, 

19,857, 
130, 

Interest  on  Advances 

385, 
1,051, 

Totals 

21,815, 

21,094, 

347, 

1,068, 

J 

21,118, 

21,423, 

Nkt  Incr.  £721, 

YEARS, 

1886. 

1885. 

1886. 

Corresponding  Years. 

ended  31st  Dec. 

Less. 

More. 

1884. 

1883. 

Customs  

Excise 

£ 
20,066, 

25,280, 

11,800, 

2,920, 

8,500, 

1,780, 

£ 
20,139, 

25,695, 

11,710, 

2,875, 

8,055, 

1,750, 

£ 
73, 

415, 

£ 

90, 

45. 

445. 

30, 

£ 
19,950, 

26,527, 

11,700, 

2,860, 

7,850, 

1,745, 

£ 
19,810, 

27,120, 

11,871, 

Taxes  

Post  Office 

Telegraph  Service  .... 

2,850, 
7,450, 
1,750, 

Property  Tax 

70,346. 
16,100, 

70,224, 
12,635, 

488, 

610, 
3,465. 

70,632, 
10,318, 

70,851, 
12,720, 

Crown  Lands 

86,446, 

380, 

1,084, 

2,929, 

82,859, 

380, 

1,302, 

3,037, 

488, 

218, 
108, 

4,075. 

80,950, 

380, 

1,013, 

3,167, 

83,571, 
380, 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

1,210, 

4,875, 

Totals 

90,839, 

87,578, 

814, 

V. 

4,075. 

85,510, 

90,036, 

Net  Inc 

R.  £3,261, 

1887.] 


Periodical  Returns. 
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LONDON   CLEARING-;   CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE   AND   PROVINCIAL. 

TJie  London  Clearing,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circidation  in 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Year  1886;  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Dates,  as  under. 

[0,000's  omitted.] 


England 

AND  Wales. 

SCOTL 

and. 

Ireland. 

Loudon : 

Private 

Joint 

Average 

Dates. 

Cleared  in 
eacli  Week 

Banks. 

Stock 
Banks. 

Total. 

for  Four 

£0 

and 
upwards 

Under 

Total. 

£5 

and 

uptt'ards 

Under 

Total 

Saturday. 

on  the 
preceding 

(Fixed 
Issues, 

(Fixed 
Issues, 

(Fixed 
Issues, 

Weeks 
ending 

£5. 

(Fixed 
Issues, 

£5. 

(Fixed 
Issues, 

H'ediiesduy. 

3,40j. 

2,11). 

5,51). 

2,68). 

G.35). 

1886. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.    2 

106,90 

1,41 

1,40 

2,81 

„      9 

ii9w9 

1,44 

1,45 

2,89 

Jan.     9... 

1,84 

3,97 

5,81 

3,38 

2,85 

6,23 

„    16 

91.31 

1,44. 

1,45 

2,89 

„    23 

126,63 

1,41 

1,43 

2,84 

„    30 

86,73 

1,39 

1.41 

2,80 

Feb.     6 

130,70 

1,38 

1,40 

2,78 

Feb.     6... 

1,71 

3,66 

5,37 

3,28 

2,72 

6,00 

„    13 

89.54 

1,35 

1,35 

2,70 

„    20 

131,34 

1,33 

1,34 

2,67 

„    27 

96,60 

1,31 

1,33 

2,64 

Mar.    6 

156,44 

1,32 

1,27 

2,59 

Mar.    6... 

1,63 

3,61 

SM 

3,18 

2,60 

5,78 

„    13 

94,83 

1,31 

1,33 

2,64 

„    20 

134,10 

1,30 

1,34 

2,64 

,.    27 

97,93 

1,32 

1,37 

2,69 

April   3 

125,22 

1,38 

1,41 

2,79 

April  3... 

1,60 

.3,69 

5,19 

3,23 

2,56 

5,79 

„    10 

113,88 

1,42 

1,44 

2,86 

„    17 

91,35 

1,43 

1,45 

2,88 

„    24 

130,35 

1.43 

1,46 

2,89 

May     1 

65,78 

1,43 

1,47 

2,90 

May    1... 

1,C9 

3,73 

5,42 

3,53 

-2,64 

6,17 

„      8 

125,39 

— 

— 

— 

„    15 

ioS,6o 

— 

— 

— 

„    22 

131,12 

1,41 

1,46 

2,87 

„    29 

86,11 

1,39 

1,43 

2,82 

June    5 

125,44 

1,37 

1,42 

2,79 

„    12 

90,46 

1,35 

1,45 

2,80 

June  12... 

2,15 

4,15 

6,30 

3,46 

2,58 

6,04 

„    19 

113,14 

1,34 

1,40 

2,74 

„    26 

88,02 

1,34 

1,35 

2,69 

Juiv     3 

134,92 

1,43 

1,38 

2,81 

„    10 

1,46 

1,38 

2,84 

July  10... 

1,93 

3,97 

5,90 

3,24 

2,49 

5,73 

„    17 

94,68 







„    24 

1.34,22 

1,32 

1,33 

2,65 

„    31 

81,45 

1,34 

1,32 

2,66 

Aug.    7 

120,86 

1,32 

1,33 

2,65 

„     14 

100,62 

1,33 

1,-0 

2,63 

Aug.  14... 

1,79 

3,93 

5,72 

3,19 

2,45 

5,64 

„     21 

132,18 

1,27 

1,29 

2,56 

„    28 

90,04 

1,27 

1,28 

2,55 

Sept.    4 

131,50 

1,26 

1,28 

2,54 

..    11 

84,.35 

1,26 

1,28 

2,54 

Sept.  11... 

1,75 

3,81 

5,56 

3,11 

2,45 

5,56 

„    18 

115,08 

1,27 

1,28 

2,55 

„    25 

89,10 

1,29 

1,21 

2,50 

Oct.     2 

128,76 

],37 

1,37 

2,74 

„      9 

115,55 

1,39 

1,42 

?,8i 

Oct.     9... 

1,75 

3,82 

5,57 

3,14 

2,49 

5,63 

„     16 

134,52 

— 



— 

„    23 

102,57 

1,42 

1,47 

2,89 

„    30 

95,68 

1,44 

1,42 

2,86 

Nov.    6 

146,76 

1,41 

1,42 

2,83 

„    13 

99,09 

],40 

1,42 

2,83 

Nov.  13... 

1,74 

3,89 

5,63 

3,06 

2,50 

5,56 

„    20 

139,01 

1,39 

1,42 

2,81 

.,    27 

89,45 

1,38 

1,41 

2,79 

Dec.    4 

150,90 

1.35 

1,38 

2,73 

„    11 

ioi,S4 

1,.33 

1,36 

2,69 

Dec.  11... 

1,91 

4,08 

5,99 

3.74 

3,03 

6,77 

„     18 

146,99 

1,32 

1,35 

2,67 

„    25 

116,24 

1,33 

1,35 

2,68 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32  (1844) 

[0,000*8  omitted.] 


Issue  Department. 


COLLATEEAL  COLUMNS. 


Dates. 
(Wednesdays.) 


Jan.  6  , 

..  13  , 

„  20  , 

,.  27  , 

Feb.  3 

„  10 

,.  17 

„  21 

Mar.  3 

„  10 

..  17 

,.  2i 

„  31 

April  7 

.,  14 

„  21 


May    5  , 
„     12 
„     19 
,,     26 

June  2 
.,  9 
„  16 
.,  23 
„     30 

July  7 
»  1* 
..  21 
,,     28 

Aug.  4 
..  11 
„  18 
.,     25 

Sept.  1 
,.  8 
„      15 


Oct. 

6 

ji 

13 

20 

„ 

27 

Nov 

3 

10 

II 

17 

„ 

24 

Dec. 

1 

8 

,1 

15 

22 

„ 

29 

Assets. 


Government 
Debt. 


Mlns. 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,03 
11,03 
11,02 
11,03 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,03 
11,02 
11,02 


Other 

Securities. 


£ 

Mlns. 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 

4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 

4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4.73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,73 


Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 


£ 

Mlns. 

19,07 
19,52 
19,84 
20,87 

21,05 
21,23 
21,57 
21,85 

21,45 
21,32 

21,08 
21,24 
21,25 

20,66 
20,43 
20,21 
20,18 

19,70 
18,41 
18,58 
18,33 

18,69 
19,08 
19,31 
19,88 
20,09 

19,85 
19,86 
19,83 
20,23 

20,27 
20,19 
20,59 
20,08 

20,26 
19,97 
20,20 
20,17 
19,99 

19,30 
18,95 
18,77 
18,73 

18,65 

18,71 
18,84 
18,79 

18,74 
18,73 
18,61 
17,86 
17,67 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

PubUc. 

(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 


£ 
Mlns. 

24,93 
24,61 
34,  .^o 
23,98 

24,41 
23,87 
23,60 
23,44 
24,00 
23,68 
23,62 
23,75 
24,45 

24,91 

24,75 
24,78 
24,70 

25,05 
24,83 
24,58 
24,44 

24,90 
24,62 
24,54 
24,39 
25,24 

25,. 34 
25,57 
25,31 
25,39 
25,80 
25,43 
25,18 
24,90 

25,09 
24,83 
24,53 
24,41 
25,13 

35,58 
25,40 
25,11 
24,83 
25,10 
24,83 
24,57 
24,22 

24,39 

24,19 
24,05 
24,28 
24,43 


Minimum  Rates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 


(End  of  188.5)    4 
1886. 
20  Jan 3 


17  Feb 2 


5  May 3 


9  June 21 


25  Aug 3^ 


20  Oct 4 


15  Dec 5 


1687.]  Periodical  Returns. 

— Weeklt  Eettten. 

for  Wednesday  in  each  Week,  during  the  Year  1886. 

fO.OOO's  omittecl.] 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Banking  Department. 

Liabilities. 

Dates. 

Assets. 

Totals 

capital  and  Rest. 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 
Liabili- 

Day  and 
other 
Bills. 

VVednesdys.) 

Capital. 

Rest. 

Public. 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Note?. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

and 

Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mlns. 

MlDS. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1886. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

U,55 

3,30 

5,15 

27,88 

,14 

Jan.  6  

17,95 

22,30 

9,89 

,89 

51,03 

14,55 

3,33 

4>33 

27,34 

,17 

„     13  

17,25 

20,84 

10,66 

,97 

49,72 

14,55 

3,34 

3,65 

27,62 

,15 

„    20  

15,95 

20,97 

11,29 

1,11 

49,32 

14,55 

3,34 

4,26 

27,02 

,15 

„    27  

15,05 

20,64 

12,64 

,99 

49,32 

14,55 

3,37 

4,03 

25,45 

,17 

Feb.  3  

13,75 

20,44 

12,39 

,99 

47,57 

14,i5 

3,37 

4,66 

25,41 

,23 

„     10  

13,74 

20,20 

13,11 

1,16 

48,21 

14,55 

3,40 

6,27 

24,19 

,25 

„     17  

13,74 

20.01 

13,72 

1,18 

48,65 

14,55 

3,40 

7,69 

23,10 

,31 

„     24  

13,77 

19,95 

14,16 

1,14 

49,  o2 

14,55 

3,72 

8,26 

22,83 

,18 

Mar.  3  

14,32 

20,86 

13,20 

1,22 

49,60 

14,55 

3,73 

8,71 

22,57 

,21 

„    10  

14,56 

20,57 

13,39 

1,25 

49-77 

14,55 

3,74 

9.74 

25,49 

,19 

„    17  

14,56 

24,57 

13,31 

1,38 

53,72 

14,55 

3,77 

10,85 

24,29 

,17 

„    24  

14,56 

24,53 

1.3,34 

1,30 

53,63 

14,55 

3,75 

11,30 

23,14 

.18 

„    31  

14,58 

24,59 

12,55 

1,20 

52,92 

14,55 

3,11 

7,62 

23,55 

,20 

April  7  

14,58 

21,69 

11,50 

1,27 

49,04 

14,55 

3,11 

7,01 

22,90 

,19 

:,    14  

14,.'i8 

20,46 

11,42 

1,29 

47,75 

14,55 

3,11 

7,22 

22,73 

,22 

„    21  

14,58 

20,83 

11,18 

1,25 

47,84 

14,55 

3,12 

7,47 

22,44 

,14 

„    28  

14,58 

20,68 

11,23 

1,23     . 

47,72 

14,55 

3,12 

7,01 

22,77 

,15 

May  5  

14,58 

21,29 

10,40 

1,34 

47,61 

14,55 

3,12 

5,98 

22,68 

,20 

„    12  

14,83 

20,98 

9,33 

1,39 

46,53 

14,55 

3,13 

7,28 

22,14 

,23 

„    19  

14,83 

21,42 

9,75 

1,31 

47,31 

14,55 

3,12 

6,56 

22,62 

,17 

„    26  

14,83 

21,21 

9,64 

1,34 

47,02 

14,55 

3,07 

6,21 

22,56 

,17 

June  2  

14.83 

21,12 

9,54 

1,08 

46,57 

14,55 

3,07 

5,84 

23,17 

,18 

„      9  

14,58 

20,83 

10,21 

1,19 

46,81 

14,55 

3,08 

6,00 

23,21 

,19 

„    16  

14,58 

20,71 

10,52 

1,23 

47,04 

14,55 

3,08 

6,76 

23,29 

,17 

„    23  

14,58 

20,82 

11,24 

1,21 

47,85 

14,55 

3,07 

8,33 

23,07 

,17 

„    30  

14,58 

22,79 

10,60 

1,23 

49,20 

14,55 

3,30 

4,26 

25,12 

,20 

July  7  

15,93 

19,95 

10,26 

1,29 

47,43 

14,55 

3,29 

5,98 

25,&2 

,19 

„     14  

16,28 

22,24 

10,04 

1,27 

49,83 

14,55 

3,36 

4,02 

24,95 

,20 

„    21  

15,55 

19,99 

10,27 

1,27 

47,  oS 

14,55 

3,37 

3,61 

24,65 

,17 

„    28  

14,84 

19,57 

10,59 

1,35 

46,35 

14,55 

3,39 

3,  .^4 

24,70 

,20 

Aug.  4  

14,84 

19,85 

10,23 

1,27 

46,18 

14,55 

3,40 

3,35 

24,43 

,19 

„     11  

14,19 

19,98 

10,51 

1,24 

45,92 

14,55 

3,41 

3,73 

24,14 

,16 

„     18  

14,09 

19,57 

11,07 

1,28 

46,01 

14,55 

3,42 

3,87 

23,94 

,17 

„    25  

14,09 

19,64 

10,93 

1,29 

45,95 

14,55 

3,72 

3,22 

24,29 

,15 

Sept.  1  

13,89 

19,89 

10,92 

1,24 

45,94 

14,55 

3,73 

2,49 

23,24 

,19 

„      8  

12,74 

19,30 

10,90 

1,26 

44,20 

14,55 

3,73 

2,60 

23,24 

,16 

„     15  

12,34 

19,33 

11,42 

1,20 

44,29 

14,55 

3,75 

.3,18 

22,98 

,15 

0.2 

12,34 

19,52 

11,51 

1,24 

44,61 

14,55 

3,74 

3,26 

25,41 

,15 

„    29  

12,34 

22,96 

10,61 

1,21 

47,12 

14,55 

3,08 

4,58 

27,45 

,18 

Oct.   6  

15,94 

23,18 

9,47 

1,26 

49,85 

14,55 

3,11 

3,52 

24,66 

,18 

„    13  

15,94 

19,45 

9,30 

1,33 

46,02 

14,55 

3,11 

3,04 

23,69 

,19 

„    20  

14,04 

19,77 

9,41 

1,38 

44,60 

14,55 

3,11 

3,00 

23,21 

,18 

„    27  

13,49 

19,62 

9,58 

1,36 

44,05 

14,55 

3,11 

3," 

23,72 

,18 

Nov.  3  

14,04 

20,19 

9,20 

1,26 

44,69 

14,55 

3,11 

3,14 

23,79 

,20 

„    10  

14,39 

19,47 

9,63 

1,31 

44,80 

14,55 

3,13 

3,34 

23,08 

,18 

„    17  

14,04 

18,96 

10,02 

1,28 

44,  .30 

14,55 

3,43 

3,12 

22,77 

,16 

„    24  

13,39 

18,71 

10,32 

1,31 

43,73 

14,55 

3,08 

2,93 

22,65 

,19 

Dec.  1  

13,14 

18,89 

10,10 

1,26 

43,39 

14,55 

3,08 

2,84 

22,59 

,18 

„      8  

12,69 

18,90 

10,29 

1,37 

43,25 

14,55 

3,10 

3,09 

23,.50 

,19 

„    15  

13,13 

19,66 

10,31 

1,33 

44,43 

14.55 

3,10 

3,96 

22.31 

,17 

„    22  

13,13 

20,33 

9,33 

1,30 

44,09 

14,55 

3,14 

4,36 

24,14 

,14 

„    29  

13,13 

23,07 

8,99 

1,15 

46,34 
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FOEEIGN   EXCB.AiiG'ES.— Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hamburg, 
and  Calcutta; — atid  New  York,  Calcutta,   and  Hong  Kong,   on  London,  for 


1886. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

^       1 

6 

7 

1 

8 

9 

Londou 

on 
Paris. 

.3  m.i. 

London 

on 

Hamburg 

3  m.  d. 

Calcutta. 

New  York 

on 
London. 

60  d.  s. 

Hong 
Kong  on 
London. 

4  m.  d. 

Price  pel 

Ounce. 

Dates. 
(Tliursdays) 

London 

on 
Calcutta. 

Indian 

Council 

Bills. 

Minimum 

Price 
Per  Rupee. 

Gold  Bars 
(Yine). 

Standard 
Silver 
in  Bars. 

1886. 

*.     d. 

d. 

Per  cnt. 

S. 

d. 

s.     d. 

d. 

Jan.    7  .... 
„    21.... 

25-431 

25-421 

20-58 
20-56 

'■      i  16 

i8 

4-86 
4-86i 

3 
3 

4i 
4t 

11  10 
77    9 

46^ 

461 

Feb.    4.... 
„    18.... 

25-421 
25-38f 

20-56 
20-57 

I     511 

I     5l 

17I 

4-86f 
4-87i 

3 
3 

4t 
4l 

77    9 
77    9 

461 
461 

Mar.   4  .... 
„    18.... 

25-38f 
25-37i 

20-56 
20-58 

T      5f 

1         5  1(3 

18 
18 

4-87i 
4-87i 

3 
3 

4 
4 

77    9 
77    9i 

46f 

April  1  .... 
„    15  .... 

25-37i 
2o-37i 

20-57 
20-56 

I     5l 
I     5il 

18 
17M 

4-861 
4-86J 

3 
3 

3I 
3f 

77    9 
77    9 

46^ 

May    6  .... 
„    20  .... 

25-40 
25-35 

20-59 
20-54 

1     5i 
I     5 

T7M 

17M- 

4-86-1 

4-861 

3 
3 

3I 

38 

77    U 
11    9 

451 
45 

June  3  .... 
„    17.... 

25-381 
25-40 

20-55 
20-55 

I     5i 

T  ~  1  3 

i7i 

4-87i 
4-87 

3 
3 

3 
3 

77    9 
77    9 

44f 
4t| 

July    1  ... 
„    15  ... 

25-37i 
25-37i 

20-52 
20-48 

I      (^s- 

I    4i 

i7i'o 
i6| 

4-88 
4-86f 

3 
3 

il 

77    9 
77    9 

441 
43i| 

Aug.   5  .... 
„    19.... 

25-37^ 
25-40 

20-49 
20-53 

I     4t 
I     4^ 

16^ 
i6i 

4-84 
4-81f 

3 
3 

~2 

77    9 

77    9 

42 
42t\ 

Sept.  2  .... 
„    16  .... 

25-41i 
25-41i 

20-54 
20-54 

I     4tV 
1     42 

17 

4-81i 
4-81^ 

3 
3 

a 

77    9 
77    9 

41  f 
44 

Oct.    7  ... 
„    21  ... 

25-45 

25-48J 

20-54 
20-58 

I     4s 

I     5h 

i7t\ 
i7tV 

4-8H 
4-80^ 

3 
3 

2t 
24 

77    9 
77  10 

41.il 
^'111 

45  J 

Nov.   4  ... 
„    18  .... 

25-53' 
25-521 

20-GO 
20-57 

1     5i 
I     5? 

17I 

4-80^ 
4-81 

3 
3 

3S 
4I 

77    9 
77    9 

4.-)t 
4(5i§ 

Dec.    2  ... 
„    16  .... 

25-51i 
25-55 

20-58 
20-61 

1    ^i 

I     5l 

I7#5 

17M 

4-80J 
4-80 

3 
3 

4* 
4s 

77    9 
77    9 

45 
46i 

Vol.  L.]  [Part  II. 

JOURNAL 

OF   THE    ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY, 

JUNE,  1887. 


'■  Class  Mortality  STATisTrcs."      By  Noel  A.  Humphreys,  Esq. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  19th  April,  1887. 
Dr.  T.  Geaham  Balfoue,  F.R.S.,  iu  the  Chair.] 

The  marked  decline  in  the  English  death-rate  during  the  last 
eleven  years,  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the  result  of  improvement 
iu  the  public  health  due  to  sanitary  labour  and  progress.  This 
decrease  of  mortality,  if  continued,  implies  a  largely  increased 
mean  duration  of  life  in  England,  as  well  as  great  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  sickness.  Local  variations  between  the  death-rates  of 
different  towns  and  of  different  rural  districts  still  afford  a  wide 
field  for  further  sanitary  labour,  without  regard  to  the  marked 
contrast  between  all  urban  and  rural  rates.  The  time  has  come, 
however,  when  it  is  urgently  desiral)le  that  we  should  know  more  of 
the  rates  of  mortality  prevailing  in  the  different  strata  of  society. 
It  is  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  inevitable, 
that  the  death-i'ates  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich  are  widely  diver- 
gent ;  and  Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  constantly  espre-^sing 
their  helplessness  in  dealing  with  the  excess  of  mortality  in  their 
districts  due  partly  to  the  poverty  and  partly  to  the  manner  of  life 
of  the  poorer  of  the  working  classes. 

The  want  of  trustworthy  statistics  of  class  mortality  is  there- 
fore genera llj'  felt  by  all  who  are  seeking  solutions  to  some  of  the 
most  deeply  interesting  social  and  political  problems  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  by  that  smaller  class  called  upon  to  study  vital  statistics 
simply  from  a  public  health  aspect. 

In  the  direction  of  class  mortality  statistics,  we  have  life 
tables  founded  upon  comparatively  small  bases  of  facts  for  the 
Peerage,  for  the  Clergy,  and  for  the  Upper  Classes.  We  have 
Dr.  Farr's  Healthy  District  Life  Table  ;  and  the  Experience  Life 
Tables  of  the  Insurance  Offices,  based  upon  the  mortality  of 
insured,  and  therefore  selected,  male  and  female  lives  di'awn  for 
the  most  part  from  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  We  have  also 
Dr.  Farr's  and  Dr.  Ogle's  valuable  statistics  of  the  mortality  of 
males  engaged  in  different  occupations.  In  many  of  these  instances, 
however,  the    Tables   relate  only  to  males,  and  in  some  only   to 
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adnlt  males.  There  is  practically  no  really  trustwortliy  informa- 
tion of  the  various  rates  of  mortality  in  the  actual  populations 
of  different  social  classes,  including  the  entire  families  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

A  near  approach  to  such  statistics  should  be  supplied  hy  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  by  the  authorities  of  various 
other  Associations  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Working  Classes.  The  value  and  trustworthiness  of  tbe  statistics 
issued  by  these  authorities  are,  however,  to  a  very  great  extent 
destroyed  by  the  practical  impossibility  of  debiting  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  improved  dwellings  their  due  share  of  the  increasing 
proportion  of  deaths  of  the  working  classes  recorded  in  workhouses 
and  hospitals. 

The  influence  of  age  and  sex  proportions  upon  the  mortality 
statistics  of  a  population  is  so  great,  more  especially  where  the 
statistics  of  different  social  classes,  or  of  persons  engaged  in 
different  occupations,  are  under  consideration,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  life  tables  is  necessary  in  order  to  eliminate  these  disturbing 
influences.  Deductions  from  life  tables  are  however  always  strictly 
comparable,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  briefly  to  notice  a 
few  of  the  principal  life  tables,  bearing  in  mind  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based,  before  comparing 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

Dr.  Farr's  English  Life  Tables,  technically  known  as  I^os.  1,  2, 
and  3,  from  the  order  in  which  they  were  published,  may  lay  claim 
to  be  the  first  national  life  tables.  The  first  of  these  tables  was 
published  in  the  Registrar- General's  Fifth  Annual  Report,  and  was 
based  upon  the  population  enumerated  at  the  Census  of  1841,  and 
the  registered  deaths  in  the  same  year.  The  second  table  was 
published  in  the  Registrar-General's  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  and 
was  constructed  from  the  Census  enumerations  in  1831  and  1841, 
and  from  the  registered  deaths  in  the  seven  years  1838-44.  The 
Life  Table  No.  8  was  based  upon  the  Census  enumerations  in  1841 
and  1851,  and  upon  the  six  millions  and  a-half  of  deaths  registered 
in  the  seventeen  years  1838-54.  This  English  Life  Table  was  con- 
structed on  a  larger  basis  of  facts  than  any  other  existing  life 
table,  and  its  trustworthiness  as  an  exponent  of  the  true  mortality 
and  duration  of  life  of  the  entire  English  nation  during  that  period 
of  seventeen  years  cannot  be  called  into  question. 

The  results  of  the  English  Life  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2  approxi- 
mate very  closely,  a  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  the  death-rate 
in  1841  differed  but  slightly  from  the  mean  rate  in  the  seven  years 
1838-44.  Thus  according  to  No.  1  Table  the  mean  duration  of  life 
of  males  was  40*7  years,  and  by  No.  2  Table  40*4  years.  The 
mean  annual  rate  of   mortality  in  the  seventeen  years  1838-54, 
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which  supplied  the  basis  for  Table  'No.  3,  was  higher  than  that  in 
1841,  or  in  the  seven  years  18o8-44,  consequently  this  table  gives 
a  lower  mean  duration  of  life  of  males,  or  39*9  years. 

Since  the  period  of  seventeen  years  ending  with  1854,  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  Dr.  Farr's  Life  Table  No.  3,  mortality  in 
England  has  declined.  More  especially  has  the  decline  of  mortality 
been  marked  since  1875,  when  the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1872  and 
1875  came  into  full  operation.  The  mean  annual  death-rate  in 
England  and  Wales  remained  practically  stationary  during  the 
thirty-eight  years  1838-75  at  22*3  per  1,000,  but  declined  to  20'8 
in  the  five  years  1876-80,  and  further  to  19*3  in  the  next  five  years 
1881-85.  Thus  the  mean  death-rate  in  the  ten  years  1876-86 
averaged  20* i  per  1,000,  against  22*3  in  the  preceding  thirty-eight 
years.  It  is  obvious  that  this  reduced  mortality  implies  a  marked 
increase  of  longevity,  or  of  the  mean  duration  of  life.  An  outline 
life  table,  constructed  by  me  in  1883  from  the  mortality  of  the  five 
years  1876-80,  showed,  as  compared  with  the  deductions  from 
Dr.  Farr's  Table  No.  3,  an  increase  of  two  years  in  the  mean 
duration  of  life  of  males,  and  of  three  and  a-half  years  in  that  of 
females  ;  this  table  giving  a  mean  duration  of  41  "9  years  for  males, 
and  45-3  years  for  females.  It  is  evident  moreover  that  a  Life 
Table,  constructed  upon  the  experience  of  the  ten  years  1876-85, 
would  show  a  still  further  increase  in  the  mean  duration  of  life. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  life  tables  above  referred  to 
are  based  upon  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  entire  nation,  of  all 
classes,  and  living  partly  in  town  and  partly  in  country  districts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pause  here  to  discuss  the  varying  chances 
of  life  and  death  in  town  and  country,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  Dr.  Farr  stated,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  Fifth  Annual  Report,  that  the  mean  duration  of  life, 
calculated  by  the  scientific  life  table  method,  was,  in  the  extra- 
metropolitan  portion  of  Surrey,  45  years,  while  in  Liverpool  it 
was  not  more  than  26  years. 

No  trustworthy  life  table  can  be  constructed  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  living  population,  and  of  its  sex  and 
age  constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  deaths  occurring  therein.  Hence 
the  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  constructing  life  tables  for  the  various 
social  classes.     But  of  this  presently. 

In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  for  1859,  may  be 
found  a  valuable  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  "  on  the  construction 
"  of  Life  Tables  illustrated  by  a  new  Life  Table  of  the  Healthy 
"  Districts  of  England."  The  Healthy  District  Life  Table  was 
constructed  from  the  observation  of  about  five  million  years  of  life, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Census  enumeration  of  1851,  and  of  the 
mortality  recorded  during  the  five  years  1849-53  in  63  registration 
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districts  of  England  and  Wales,  in  whicli  tlie  mean  annual  death- 
rate  during  the  ten  years  1841-50  did  not  exceed  17  per  1,000 
.persons  living.  This  life  table  gives,  therefore,  the  results  of  the 
mortality  experienced  by  all  classes  of  ihe  population  living  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  the  healthiest  rural  districts.  Dr. 
Farr's  main  object  in  constructing  this  table  was,  "  to  obtain  a 
"  standard  by  which  the  loss  of  life  under  other  circumstances 
"  may  be  measured;"  and  Dr.  Farr  added  with  reference  to  this 
table,  that  "  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  this  Healthy 
"  District  Life  Table  expresses  very  accurately  the  actual  duration 
"  of  life  among  the  clergy  and  other  classes  of  the  community 
"  living  under  favourable  circumstances."  Subsequent  experience 
has  further  proved  the  general  accuracy  of  this  assertion,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  mortality  and  expectation  of  life  of  adults  ;  but  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  and  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  the 
m.ortality  of  children,  under  5  years  of  age,  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  living  indifferently  in  town  and  country,  is  very  consider- 
ably below  the  rate  that  prevails  among  those  of  all  classes  of  the 
population  (including  probably  more  actual  paupers  tlian  members 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes)  even  in  the  healthiest  districts. 
Consequently,  the  mean  duration  of  life  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  is  considerably  higher  than  that  among  all  classes 
living  in  the  healthiest  districts. 

When  Dr.  Farr  constructed  his  Healthy  District  Life  Table  he 
suggested,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  table  might  be  used  as  a 
measure  of  the  mortality  in  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  he  made 
this  suggestion  because  at  that  time  no  satisfactory  class  life 
tables  existed.  Fifteen  years  later  Mr.  Charles  An  sell,  the 
Actuary  of  the  N'ational  Life  Assurance  Society,  published  his 
"  Vital  Statistics  of  Families  in  the  Upper  and  Professional 
"  Classes,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  yet 
made  to  the  subject  of  Class  Mortality.  The  National  Life 
Society  were  desirous  to  construct  a  system  of  educational  and 
other  endowments  for  children,  bat  were  met  by  the  difficulty  that 
no  sufficiently  trustworthy  data  existed  for  ascertaining  the  rates 
of  mortality  prevailing  at  different  ages  among  children  of  the 
upper  and  professional  classes  for  the  construction  of  tables  of 
premiums.  In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  data,  lithographed 
letters  were  addressed  to  members  of  the  clerical,  medical,  and 
legal  professions,  stating  the  object  of  inquiry,  and  enclosing 
forms  which  the  persons  addressed  were  requested  to  fill  up  and 
return.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  to  supply  the  necessaiy 
particulars  relating  to  nearly  50,000  lives  of  the  upper  classes, 
available  for  the  construction  of  a  life  table.  The  basis  of  obser- 
vation, when  compared  with    that  whi(;h   supplied    the   facts  for 
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Dr.  Farr's  national  tables,  is  undoubtedly  small,  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  larger,  as  Mr.  Ansell  points  out,  than  the  basis  of  facts 
from  which  was  constructed  any  one  of  the  three  following  standard 
life  tables,  which  have  probably  been  more  extensively  used  for  Life 
Assurance  purposes  than  any  others,  namely  the  Northampton, 
Carlisle,  and  Equitable  Experience. 

Mr.  AnselFs  Tables  have  been  placed  first  among  statistics  of 
class  mortality  on  account  of  the  larger  basis  of  facts  from  which 
they  were  constructed,  but  reference  should  also  be  made  to  two 
other  class  tables,  which,  may  claim  priority  on  account  of  their 
date  of  publication,  dealing  with  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Peerage 
and  of  the  Clergy.  Both,  these  tables  were,  however,  constructed 
on  far  smaller  bases  of  facts  than  Mr.  Ansell's  Upper  Class 
Tables. 

In  1861  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  Actuary  of  the  London  Assurance 
Corporation,  and  Mr.  A.  Day,  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund 
Assurance  Society,  published  the  "  Peerage  Families'  Experience 
"  Tables,"  based  upon  the  records  of  the  Peerages  concerning 
British  peers,  their  children,  and  the  children  of  their  eldest  sons, 
between  the  years  1800  and  1855.  This  table  dealt  in  all  with 
7,473  lives.  A  few  years  later,  in  1864,  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson 
published,  as  the  result  of  many  years  of  laborious  investigation, 
his  "  Observations  on  Duration  of  Life  among  the  Clergy  of  Eng- 
"  land  and  Wales,"  with  some  supplemental  tables  based  upon 
the  observations  and  constructed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  the  well 
known  Actuary  of  the  Guardian  Life  Assurance  Society.  The 
observations  and  tables  were  based  upon  the  observed  vital 
statistics  of  rather  more  than  5,000  clergymen  who  had  lived 
between  1760  and  1860  ;  the  observed  facts  embraced  3,122  deaths 
occurring  in  106,845  years  of  life  under  observation.  With  regard 
to  these  tables,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
the  clergy  during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century  showed  an  excess 
at  each  quinquennial  group  of  ages,  compared  with  the  rates  that 
prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Further,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  mortality  under  50  years  of  age  among  all  the 
clergy  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  tables  was  considerably  lower  than  that 
shown  by  Dr.  Farr's  Healthy  District  Life  Table,  whereas  above 
50  years  of  age  the  comparison  is  in  favour  of  the  general  popu- 
lation living  in  the  healthy  districts  in  the  five  yeais  1849-53. 

Supplementing  these  tables  giving  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
Clergy,  some  other  tables  were  simultaneously  published  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  based  upon  the  experience  of  1,792  children  of 
Clergymen,  representing  25,612  years  of  life,  lived  between  birth 
and  25  years  of  age,  of  which  6,426  were  lived  under  5  years  of 
age.     Examination  of  the  rates  of  mortalit     deduced  from  these 
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tables  of  cliildren  of  the  Clergy,  suggests,  however,  that  the  basis 
of  facts  was  too  small  to  yield  entirely  trustworthy  results. 

Before  comparing  the  I'esults  derived  from  these  different 
tables  dealing  with  the  mortality  of  the  middle  or  upper  classes, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  Experience  Tables  of  the  Life 
Assurance  Offices,  collected  by  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  No  less 
than  twenty  of  the  older  and  principal  Assurance  Societies,  Scotch 
and  English,  contributed  their  experience  to  the  formation  of  these 
tables,  which  are  based  upon  160,426  lives,  and  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  years  of  life  tinder  observation.  These  tables  are  usually 
known  as  the  Healthy  Male  and  Healthy  Female  Experience 
Tables,  since  they  deal  exclusively  with  insured,  and,  therefore, 
specially  selected  healthy  lives.  They  are  not  strictly  speaking 
class  tables,  but  they,  in  fact,  represent  the  observed  mortality 
among  insured  lives  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  It  should  be  stated,  moreover,  that  the  basis  of 
observed  facts  for  the  Healthy  Males  Table  was  nearly  ten  times  as 
large  as  that  for  the  Healthy  Females  Table;  and  further  that 
neither  of  the  tables  commences  before  10  years  of  age,  from  the 
fact  that  very  few  lives  of  children  were  insured  in  the  offices 
which  contributed  their  experience. 

The  Experience  Tables  of  thirty  American  life  assurance 
societies  also  afford  valuable  information  relating  to  the  mortality 
among  insured  lives  in  America ;  and  supplying  as  they  do  the 
means  for  comparing  the  vital  statistics  of  similar  classes  in 
England  and  America,  which  do  not  otherwise  exist,  present 
many  points  of  interest  which  can  only  be  touched  upon  here. 
These  American  Experience  Tables  dealt  with  549,418  policies 
existing  at  the  end  of  1874,  as  well  as  with  43,568  previously 
discontinued  and  46,543  pi'eviously  closed  by  death;  in  all  with 
639,529  policies,  covering  four  millions  and  a  half  years  of  life 
under  observation.  At  20  years  of  age,  according  to  these  tables, 
the  expectation  of  male  life  is  one  year  greater  in  America  than 
in  England ;  and  this  excess  of  American  expectation  is  observed 
at  subsequent  ages,  but  steadily  declines,  until  at  the  age  84  the 
English  expectation  slightly  exceeds  the  American  expectation. 
Female  expectation  at  age  20  is  identically  the  same  by  the 
English  and  American  Experience  Tables,  but  after  this  age, 
until  the  age  47,  American  expectation  exceeds  the  English 
expectation.  After  age  47,  however,  female  expectation  by  the 
American  Table  falls  below  that  shown  by  the  English  Table,  and 
so  continues  to  the  end  of  life.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that, 
according  to  the  American  Experience  Tables,  expectation  of  life 
is  lower  for  females  than  for  males  after  the  age  53,  when  it  is 
identical  with  that  of  males.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
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by  all  the  principal  English  Tables  expectation  of  life  among- 
females  exceeds  that  among  males  after  the  age  of  35  years,  and 
shows  an  increasing  excess  to  the  end  of  life. 

It  will  be  desirable  now  briefly  to  compare  tlie  results  given 
by  the  above  mentioned  life  tables,  which,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  that  are  based  upon  the  statistics  of  the  general 
population,  and  those  that  deal  with  selected  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  comparing  the  results  of  different  life  tables,  one  of  the 
most  important  points  admitting  of  easy  comparison  is  the  Mean 
Duration  of  Life  or  the  Expectation  of  Life  at  Birth.  It  may  in 
the  first  place  be  stated  that  by  the  old  Northampton  and  Carlisle 
Tables  the  expectation  of  life  of  persons  (males  and  females)  is 
25*2^  and  38"7  years  respectively. 

Dr.  Earr's  Life  Tables  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  to  which  reference  has 
previously  been  made,  did  not  show  material  variations,  and  it 
will  suffice  for  present  purposes  to  note  that  the  expectation  of 
persons  (males  and  females)  was  40*9  years,  that  of  males  being 
39*9  years,  a.nd  of  females  41*9  years.  By  the  life  table  which 
I  constructed  and  made  the  subject  of  a  paper  I  read  before  this 
Society  in  1883,  and  which  was  based  upon  the  mortality  statistics 
of  the  five  years  1876-80,  I  found  that  the  exj)ectation  of  life  at 
birth  of  persons  (males  and  females)  had  risen  to  43 '6  years,  and 
that  of  males  and  of  females  to  41*9  and  45'3  years  respectively. 
By  Dr.  Earr's  Healthy  District  Life  Table,  the  Mean  Duration  of 
Life  was  for  persons  49*0  years,  for  males  ^.S'G  years,  and  for 
females  49*5  years.  Thus  the  mean  duration  of  life  by  the 
Healthy  District  Table  is  very  nearly  double  what  is  inaccurately 
shown  by  the  old  Northampton  Table,  exceeds  that  given  by 
Dr.  Earr's  English  Life  Table  (No.  3)  by  more  than  eight  years, 
and  is  5*4  years  greater  than  by  the  more  recent  table  based  upon 
the  reduced  mortality  iu  the  five  years  1876-80.  The  Peerage 
Tables  show  a  mean  duration  of  life  for  persons  of  both  sexes  of 
52'6  years:  52*0  for  males,  and  53*7  for  females.  Ansell's  Table 
for  the  Upper  Classes  gives  a  mean  duration  of  life  of  53*i  years, 
almost  identical  with  that  shown  by  the  Peerage  Tables,  but  more 
than  four  years  greater  than  that  by  Dr.  Earr's  Healthy  District 
Table,  a  difference  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  remarkably  low  death-rate  among  children  of  the  Peerage 
and  of  the  Upper  Classes  aged  under  5  years.  The  expectation  of 
life,  however,  by  the  Upper  Class  Table,  from  the  tenth  year  of  age 

'  The  Northampton  Tables  were  incorrectly  based  upon  deaths  alone,  with- 
out reference  to  the  numbers  and  ages  of  the  living  pupulation  out  of  which 
the  deaths  occurred,  and  thus  gave,  as  was  jiointed  out  hy  Dr.  Farr,  an  inaccurate 
Hud  too  low  a  figure  for  the  expectation  of  life  at  birtli. 
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to  the  end  of  life  is  constantly  greater  than  by  the  Healthy  District 
Table.  The  death-rate  of  children  during  the  first  ten  years  of  life 
is  so  high  that  by  nearly  all  life  tables  (see  Table  I)  the  expectation 
of  life  is  greater  for  children  aged  10  years  than  it  is  at  birth.  For 
example,  by  the  Carlisle  Table  it  is  38"7  years  at  birth  and  48-8  at 
age  10 ;  ^  by  the  English  Life  (No.  3)  it  is  40*9  at  bii'th  and  47*4  at 
age  10;  and  even  by  Healthy  District  it  is  49-0  at  birth  and  51M 
at  age  10.  The  Peerage  and  Upper  Class  Tables,  however,  form 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  English  and  American  Experience 
Tables  (see  Table  I)  for  obvious  reasons  do  not  commence  before 
age  10,  and  it  niay  be  mentioned  that  expectation  at  that  and 
subsequent  ages,  by  both  these  tables,  althongh  based  upon  the 
mortality  of  insured,  and  therefore  more  or  less  selected  lives  (both 
as  to  health  and  class),  is  lower  than  that  shown  either  by  the 
Healthy  District,  the  Peerage  or  the  Upper  Class  Tables.  In 
Table  I  the  expectation  of  life  is  given  at  age  30,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  each  subsequent  decennial  age-period,  according 
to  nine  different  tables,  and  it  will  be  found  that  if  we  exclude  the 
Northampton  Table  as  incorrect,  the  range  of  expectation  by  the 
various  tables  is  far  smaller  at  different  periods  of  adult  life  than 
it  is  at  birth.  This  is  naturally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  widest 
variations  of  the  death-rates  by  the  different  tables  occur  in  child- 
hood. For  example,  the  expectation  of  life  at  age  30  varies  from 
33*3  years  by  the  English  Life  Table  (No.  3)  to  36'9  by  Hodgson's 
Clergy  Table,  and  37*9  by  Ansell's  Upper  Class  Table;  at  age  60 
the  expectation  ranges  from  13*9  by  the  English  Table  (No.  3)  to 
15*2  by  the  Peerage,  I5'4  by  the  Healthy  District,  and  i6*4  by  the 
Upper  Class  Tables. 

In  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  above  mentioned 
variations  in  the  expectation  of  life  at  different  ages,  by  various 
tables,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  call  attention  to  Table  II,  which 
gives  the  mean  annual  death-rates  at  five  age-periods  by  six  Life 
Tables. 

It  is  shown  in  this  table  that  the  annual  death-rate  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  ranges  from  65*7  per  1,000  by  the  English 
Table  (No.  3),  to  39-4  by  the  Healthy  District  Table,  and  28-2  by 
the  Upper  Class  Table ;  by  the  Peerage  Table  it  is  only  20-7.  At 
the  next  age-period,  5 — 20  years,  the  i*ange  of  rates  is  almost  as 
great;  the  highest  rate  at  these  ages  is  7-1  per  1,000  by  the 
English  Table  (No.  3),  and  the  lowest  is  4-8  by  the  more  recent 
English  Table  (1876-80).  The  low  rate  at  this  group  of  ages  by 
this  recent  English  Table  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  features 
of  the  recent  changes  in  the  English  death-rate.     It  is  certainly 

^  The  incorrect  Nortliampton  Table  gives  25*2  as  the  expectation  of  life  at 
birth,  and  3g'8  as  the  expectation  at  age  10. 
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surprising  to  find  the  Eng-lish  rate  at  these  ages,  bj  this  recent 
table,  below  that  shown  either  by  the  Healthy  District  or  the 
Upper  Class  Tables.  Between  the  ages  20  and  40  the  rate  by  the 
English  Table  (No.  3)  is  10*3  per  1,000,  and  only  ranges  in  the 
other  tables  from  8-6  by  the  English  Table  (1876-80)  to  8-o  by  the 
Healthy  Insured  Lives  Table.  At  the  ages  40 — 60,  the  rates  range 
from  18-3  by  the  English  Table  (1876-80),  to  117  by  Hodgson's 
Clergy  Experience;  and  at  the  last  age-period,  60  years  and 
upwards,  the  range  is  from  72*3  per  1,000,  by  the  English  Table 
(1876-80),  to  60-9  by  Ansell's  Upper  Class  Table. 

The  foregoing  comparison  throws  some  light  upon  the  differences 
between  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  general  population  and 
those  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  It  is  obvious  however  that 
the  contrast  would  be  more  strongly  marked  if  we  had  similar  life 
tables  for  the  working  classes  with  which  to  compare  the  statistics 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Unfortunately  however  no  such 
tables  exist. 

As  affording  some  indication  of  the  mortality  statistics  of  the 
working  classes,  there  now  remain  to  be  considered  the  statistics  of 
mortality  among  males  engaged  in  various  occupations  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Decennial  Supplements  to  the  Registrar- General's 
Annual  Reports.  The  late  Dr.  Farr  constructed  and  published  in 
the  Decennial  Supplements  relating  to  the  years  1851-60  and 
1861-70  practically  the  first  occupational  mortality  statistics  of 
any  real  value.  They  were  based  upon  the  numbers  of  males,  aged 
between  25  and  65  years,  enumerated  at  the  censuses  as  engaged 
in  the  several  principal  occupations,  and  upon  the  deaths  of 
persons  said  to  have  followed  such  occupations,  and  recorded  in 
the  death  register  in  the  years  1860,  1861,  and  1871.  Dr.  Ogle,  in 
the  Decennial  Supplement  for  1871-80,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Dr.  Farr,  but  carried  his  investigations  considerably  further  than 
his  predecessor  had  done.  These  more  recent  statistics  give  the 
mortality  of  males  aged  25 — 65  years,  engaged  in  100  different 
occupations,  or  groups  of  occupations,  during  the  three  years 
1880-82  ;  they  are  not  only  based  upon  a  larger  number  of  facts 
than  those  previously  published,  but  the  rates  of  mortality  are 
corrected  for  the  varying  ages  of  those  engaged  in  different  occupa- 
tions ;  they  moreover  deal  with  the  causes  of  death  which  make  up 
the  death-rates  of  males  in  different  occupations,  a  branch  of  the 
subject  which  had  not  previously  been  investigated.  The  subject 
now  under  discussion  is  rather  class  than  occupational  statistics, 
but  even  from  this  point  of  view  Dr.  Ogle's  figures  have 
considerable  value.  Taking  the  mortality  of  all  males  aged 
25 — 65  years,  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  three  years 
1880-82  to  be  equal  to    1,000,  Dr.  Ogle  gives  what  he  calls  the 
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Comparative  Mortality  Figure  for  males  at  the  same  ages  engnged 
in  each  of  lOO  occupations  or  groups  of  occupations  in  his  selected 
list.  The  lowest  mortality  figures  for  these  occupations  are  556 
for  "  Clergyman,  Priest,  Minister,"  599  for  "  Gardener,  Nursery- 
"  man,"  631  for  "  Farmer,  Grazier,"  701  for  "  Labourer  in  Agri- 
"  cultural  Counties,"  719  for  "Schoolmaster,  Teacher,"  and  842 
for  "  Barrister,  Solicitor."  At  the  other  end  of  the  list  appear  the 
following  mortality  figures:  "Cab,  Omnibus  Service,"  1,482; 
"Innkeeper,  Publican,  Spirit,  Wine,  Beer  Dealer,"  1,521;  "File 
"Maker,"  1,667;  "Earthenware  manufacturer,"  1,742;  "Miner 
"(Cornwall),"  1,839;  "  Costermonger,  Hawker,  Street  Seller," 
1,879;  "General  Labourer  (London),"  2,090;  and  "Inn,  Hotel 
"  Servant,"  2,201;.  The  contrast  between  the  Mortality  Figure  for 
"Hotel  Servant"  and  that  for  "Clergyman,  Priest,  Minister," 
which  heads  the  list,  is  indeed  startling.  It  is  evident  however  that 
this  wide  range  of  differences  is  due  in  far  greater  measure  to 
occapational,  than  to  what  may  be  called  social  or  class  influences. 
The  high  rates  of  mortality  that  prevail  among  cab  and  omnibus 
men,  file  makers,  earthenware  manufacturers,  Cornish  miners,  and 
among  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  traflac,  are  obviously  due  to  the 
purely  occupational  risks,  or  to  temptations  incidental  to  their 
callings,  rather  than  to  the  class  hardships  arising  from  poverty  and 
its  attendant  penalties  of  bad  housing,  bad  feeding,  and  bad  clothing. 
The  high  mortality  figure  for  general  labourers  in  London,  how- 
ever, may  to  a  great  extent  represent  the  effects  of  poverty, 
combined  with  bad  housing  and  other  attendant  evils,  rather  than 
those  of  unhealthy  occupation.  The  wide  difference  between  the 
mortality  figui-es  for  the  clei-ical  and  medical  professions  is  full  of 
interest  as  a  health  problem,  but  it  evidently  cannot  be  attributed 
to  what  has  been  called  the  influence  of  class,  apart  from  the 
influence  of  occupation  and  its  consequences.  The  high  and 
increasing  mortality  among  medical  practitioners  was  the  subject 
of  a  valuable  and  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Ogle,  which  was  recently 
read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London. 
The  materials  which  Dr.  Ogle  had  at  his  disposal,  however,  were 
not  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  Life  Table  for  the  Medical 
Profession  similar  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  Life  Table  for  the  Clergy,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  The  paper,  therefore,  does  not 
afford  the  means  for  calculating  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  that 
profession,  although  the  rates  of  mortality  prevailing  among  its 
members  between  the  ages  of  20  and  65  are  startlingly  high 
compared  with  those  prevailing  among-  the  clerical  profession.  The 
Comparative  Mortality  Figure,  which  as  above  stated,  does  not 
exceed  556  for  "Clergyman,  Priest,  Minister,"  is  equal  to  1,122 
for    "  Physicinn,  Surgeon,   General   Practitioner."     This    S/riking 
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contrast  between  the  mortality  of  the  clerical  and  medical  profes- 
sions, as  well  as  between  that  of  laboui-ers  in  agricultural  counties 
and  in  London,  point  to  controlling-  health  influences  apart  from 
those  due  to  class,  or  to  mere  occupation.  Valuable  as  are  the 
Registrar- Greneral's  statistics  of  Occupational  Mortality  for  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  excessive  death-rates  of  adult  males  engaged 
in  different  occupations,  they  do  not  afibrd  much  help  in  the 
direction  of  class  mortality  statistics.  As  the  most  important 
differences  between  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  upper  classes  and 
of  the  general  population  occur  in  infancy  and  childhood,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  information  of  the  mortality  in 
childhood  among  the  working  classes.  With  this  object  in  view 
the  statistics  of  class  moi-tality  which  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Grimshaw,  the  Registrar-General  of  Ireland,  crude  as  they  are 
in  their  present  form  of  publication,  have  much  real  value,  and 
deserve  the  careful  considei'ation  of  all  interested  in  this  important 
subject. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  census  reports  do  not  afford  the 
means  for  classifying,  at  any  rate  in  large  groups,  the  entire  popu- 
lation according  to  social  position,  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  construction  of  class  mortality  statistics  on  an  adequately 
large  basis  of  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  numbers  of  males  and  of 
females  engaged  in  various  occupations,  at  different  groups  of  ages, 
are  shown  in  the  census  reports,  but  unoccupied  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  lumped  together  without  distinction  of  classes.  The 
result  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
numbers  of  persons  (men,  women,  and  children)  depending  upon 
the  several  branches  of  industry,  or  belonging  to  the  various  social 
classes.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  also  impossible  to  calculate 
the  varying  rates  of  mortality  at  different  ages,  and  from  different 
causes,  in  different  grades  of  society. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  has,  however,  boldly  faced  these  difficulties,  and 
has  attempted,  with  a  success  which  if  not  complete  is  at  least 
encouraging,  to  supply  the  means  for  determining  the  mortality 
statistics  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  which  had  in  1881  an  enumerated  population  of  346,693 
persons.  From  a  statistical  point  of  view  this  population  is  open 
to  objection  as  too  small  for  the  class  sub- division  necessary  to 
obtain  the  desired  results.  If,  howevei-,  this  statistical  information 
be  taken  for  the  three  years  1883-85,  the  basis  of  observation 
exceeds  a  million  years  of  life,  which  adds  very  considerably  to  the 
value  and  trustworthiness  of  deductions  that  may  be  di'awn  from 
Dr.  Grinishaw's  figures. 

It  should  here  be  stated  that  wliile  the  facts  given  in  these  tables 
possess  value  and  interest  beyond  question,  the  calculated  rates  of 
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mortality  that  accompany  them  are  to  a  considerable  ertent  mis- 
leading because  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  take  into  account  the 
widely  different  age  constitution  of  the  population  in  the  various 
classes,  which  as  will  presently  appear,  destroys  the  value  of  their 
uncorrected  death-rates  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  briefly  to  consider  the 
constitution  of  the  four  classes  into  which  Dr.  Grimshaw  divides 
his  Dublin  population.  The  first,  or  professional  and  independent 
class,  includes  : — the  clerical,  medical,  legal,  and  other  professions  ; 
naval  and  military  officers,  and  heads  of  public  departments  ; 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  higher  class ;  and  persons  of 
rank  or  property  not  otherwise  described.  The  second,  or  middle 
class,  includes  : — the  general  body  of  officials  engaged  in  the  civil 
service,  in  banking,  &c.;  traders  (except  petty  shopkeepers),  bxisiness 
managers,  &c. ;  clerks  and  commercial  assistants;  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous division,  including  all  householders  in  second  class 
localities  not  included  in  the  preceding  division.  The  third,  or 
artisan  and  petty  shopkeeper  class,  includes : — working  engineers, 
engravers,  printers,  watchmakers  and  jewellers,  building  and 
furnishing  trades,  clothing  trades,  food  supply  trades ;  other  trades 
and  callings  ranking  with  trades  and  petty  shopkeepers.  The 
fourth,  or  general  service  class,  includes  : — the  army,  police,  postal 
delivery,  and  prison  services,  domestic  servants,  coach  and  cab 
drivers,  vanmen,  &c.,  hawkers,  porters,  labourers,  &c.,  and  finally 
all  workhouse  inmates,  who  although  given  separately,  are  for 
calculation  purposes  included  in  this  general  service  class. 

It  is  beside  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  the  details 
of  this  classification,  adopted  for  Dr.  Grimshaw's  experiment  in 
the  direction  of  class  mortality  statistics.  If,  however,  this  experi- 
ment is  to  be  followed  by  others  in  the  same  direction,  as  it  may 
be  hoped  will  be  the  case,  the  question  of  classification  should  not 
only  be  very  fully  considered,  but  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  adopted  system  should  accompany  any  tables  of  class  mortality 
statistics,  in  order  that  their  value  for  comparative  purposes  may 
be  determinable.  The  rank  or  occupation  of  the  population  in  the 
Census  returns,  as  well  as  in  the  Death  Register,  are  in  so  large 
a  proportion  of  cases  vague  and  indefinite,  that  great  difficulties 
stand  in  the  way  of  constructing  trustworthy  occupational  or  class 
mortality  statistics.  If  due  care,  however,  be  used  to  secure  an 
identical  system  of  classification  for  the  census  living  population 
and  for  the  deceased  population  recorded  in  the  Death  Register ; 
and  if  the  system  aim  at  defining  a  few  well  marked  groups  of 
classes  or  occupations,  avoiding  too  much  detailed  sub-division, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  useful  statistics  may 
be  compiled,  from  which  valuable  conclusions  may  be  deduced.     A 
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detailed  consideration  of  deductions  from  Dr.  Grimsliaw's  figures 
will  point  to  a  few  anomalies,  probably  arising  from  want  of 
uniformity  between  the  classification  of  the  living  and  deceased 
populations,  but  many  of  the  deductions  suggest  undoubtable  and 
striking  facts,  which  add  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  how 
people  live  and  die  in  the  various  strata  of  society.  It  may 
here  be  noted,  although  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
subject,  that  deaths  in  workhouses  constitute  a  serious  practical 
difficulty  in  the  construction  of  class  mortality  statistics.  During 
the  three  years  1883-85  no  fewer  than  4,919  deaths  were  recorded 
in  the  Dublin  workhouses,  equal  to  i6"4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  in  the  city.  The  proportion  of  workhouse  deaths  in  London 
dui'ing  the  same  three  years  did  not  exceed  12*4  per  cent. 
Dr.  Grimshaw  has  debited  all  these  deaths  in  the  Dublin  work- 
houses to  the  General  Service  Class,  which  probably  unduly  raises 
the  death-rate  of  this  class.  Bearing  in  mind  the  extent  to  which 
the  workhouse  infirmaries  stand  in  the  relation  of  hospitals  to  the 
poorer  classes,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  their  inmates  include 
considerable  proportions  of  the  Artisan  and  Mechanic  Class,  and  no 
inconsiderable  numbers  of  clerks,  shop-assistants,  and  petty  shop- 
keepers. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  correctly  to  assume  that  all 
the  deceased  workhouse  inmates  belong  to  what  Dr.  Grimshaw  calls 
the  General  Service  Class.  There  are  constant  social  changes  of 
class  in  operation,  and  in  the  constant  struggle  to  climb  the  social 
ladder  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  failures  who,  outpaced  in. 
the  struggle,  have  a  tendency  to  drift  backwards  and  downwards. 
Therefore,  unless  great  care  and  precision  be  exercised  in  the 
description  of  the  previous  rank  or  occupation  of  persons  dying  in 
workhouses,  these  deaths  will  constantly  be  a  source  of  doubt  and 
difiiculty,  in  the  construction  of  class  mortality  statistics.  As  we 
shall  presently  see,  however,  this  element  of  uncertainty  if  borne  in 
mind  does  not  materially  affect  the  value  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Dr.  Grimshaw's  figures. 

It  IS  necessary  briefly  to  refer  to  the  varying-age  constitution 
of  these  different  social  groups  of  the  Dublin  population  (see 
Table  III),  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  the  recorded 
death-rates  in  these  groups  for  this  disturbing  influence,  before  the 
death-rates  at  all  ages  in  the  different  classes  can  be  compared  with 
any  useful  result.  In  a  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  profes- 
sional and  independent  class  only  75  are  children  under  5  years, 
whereas  in  the  Artisan  Class  the  number  is  121.  The  number 
of  persons  aged  upwards  of  60  years  in  a  thousand  of  the  Profes- 
sional and  Independent  Class,  on  the  other  hand,  is  158,  wliile 
only  63  in  the  same  number  of  the  Arti.san  Class  belong  to  this 
group  of  ages.     Probably  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Artisan 
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Class  aged  over  60  years  would  be  found  in  the  workhouses.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  recorded  gross  death-rate  in 
the  several  social  groups  is  largely  affected  by  these  valuations  of 
age-distribution,  quite  independently  of  the  influence  of  sanitary 
,  condition,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  terra.  If  we  assume 
hypothetically  that  the  English  Life  Table  death-rates  prevailed 
respectively  at  each  of  five  age-periods,  in  each  of  the  four  social 
groups  of  the  Dublin  population,  the  death-rate  at  all  ages  (see 
Table  IV)  would  be  19*5  in  the  Middle  Class,  21-3  in  the  General 
Ser\ace  Class,  21*4  in  the  Artisan  Class,  and  25*2  in  the  Profes- 
sional and  Independent  Class.  The  proportion  of  elderly  persons 
among  the  Professional  and  Independent  Class  is  so  abnormally 
large  as  to  more  than  compensate,  as  regards  its  effect  upon  the 
death-rate  of  the  Class,  for  the  small  proportion  of  children  under 
5  years  of  age,  and  thus  to  account  for  an  excess  of  mortality 
equal  to  5*7  per  1,000,  compared  with  the  rate  that  would  occur 
among  Dr.  Grimshaw's  Middle  Class.  Turning  from  these  hypo- 
thetical rates,  useful  only  for  showing  what  correction  is  necessary 
for  the  influence  of  the  varying-age  constitution  of  the  population 
of  the  different  social  groups,  to  the  recorded  annual  death-rates 
at  all  ages  in  these  groups  in  Dublin,  during  the  three  years 
1883-85,  we  find  that  they  wei'e,  disregarding  decimals,  16  per 
1,000  in  the  Professional  and  Independent  Class,  23  in  the  Artisan 
Class,  26  in  the  Middle  Class,  and  35  in  the  General  Service 
Class.  It  has  been  shown  that,  excluding  all  other  varying 
conditions,  the  differences  of  age-constitution  would  cause  large 
differences  in  these  recorded  rates,  which  are,  therefore,  not 
comparable  until  corrected  for  this  disturbing  influence  (see 
Table  IV).  If  1,000  be  taken  to  represent  the  mortality  that 
would  prevail  in  each  of  these  social  groups,  if  the  death-rate  in 
each  age-period  corresponded  with  that  shown  by  Dr.  Parr's 
English  Life  Table,  the  recorded  rate  in  Dublin  in  the  three  years 
1883-85  (corrected  for  age-distribution),  was  equal  to  632  in  the 
Professional  and  Independent  Class,  to  1,093  among  the  Artisan 
Class,  to  1,333  among  the  Middle  Class,  and  to  1,659  among  the 
General  Service  Class,  which  includes  all  workhouse  inmates. 
These  figures  may,  assuming  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Grimshaw's 
classification  of  his  facts,  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the 
differences  between  the  mortality  of  the  several  social  groups, 
due  to  variations  of  sanitary  condition  in  the  largest  sense  of 
that  term,  including  the  effects  of  housing,  clothing,  feeding, 
occupation,  and  physical  and  mental  wear  and  tear.  Thus  after 
full  allowance  for  the  effect  of  age-constitution  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  appears  that  the  recorded  mortality  in  the  several  classes 
presents  wide  and  striking  differences.     As  bearing  to  some  extent 
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upon  the  trustwortliiness  of  the  statistics  of  these  several  groups 
of  classes,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  years  of  life  under 
observation  (in  thousands)  was  91  in  the  Professional  and  In- 
dependent Class,  172  in  the  Middle  Class,  322  in  the  Artisan  Class, 
and  467  in  the  General  Service  Class.  N'aturally  the  basis  of 
observed  facts  is  very  much  smaller  in  the  Professional  and  In- 
dependent than  in  any  other  class,  but  as  a  probable  set  off  to  this 
defect  it  may  be  submitted  that  the  rank  and  occupation  in  this 
class  are,  as  a  rule,  better  defined  and  not  subject  to  the  same 
difficiilty  in  the  way  of  classification  as  arises  from  the  confusion 
between  master  and  journeyman  in  the  classification  of  many  trades 
and  occupations.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  admitting  the 
desirability  of  further  experiment  in  the  direction  of  these  Dublin 
figures,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  these 
figures  on  the  ground  of  insufficiency  of  facts  for  the  calculation 
of  generally  speaking  trustworthy  rates  of  mortality.  The  most 
serious  grounds  for  objection  to  Dr.  Grimshaw's  figures  arise  from 
the  very  suspiciously  remarkable  death-rates  yielded  by  his  so- 
called  Middle  Class,  which  over  20  years  of  age  are  considerably 
higher  at  each  age-period  than  are  those  in  the  Artisan  Class ; 
indeed  a.mong  persons  aged  upwards  of  60  years  the  rate  is  i  54  per 
1,000  in  the  Middle  Class,  against  61  in  the  Artisan  Class, 
and  no  in  the  General  Service  Class,  including  all  the  Workhouse 
deaths.  If  the  Artisan  and  General  Service  Classes  (including 
"Workhouse  deaths)  be  thrown  together,  the  death-rate  among 
those  aged  upwards  of  60  years  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the 
Working  Classes,  does  not  exceed  92  per  1,000,  against  154  among 
the  Middle  Class,  which  is  only  credited  with  eight  thousand 
years  of  life  at  these  ages,  against  fifty-five  thousand  among  the 
Working  Classes.  There  is  evidently  some  serious  error  of 
classification  either  of  the  living  or  the  dying  in  Dr.  Grimshaw's 
Middle  Class.  In  further  proof  that  the  figures  in  this  class  at 
adult  ages  are  not  trustworthy,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
one  or  two  figures  from  Table  VI,  in  which  has  been  calculated  the 
death-rate  in  each  age-period,  for  each  of  the  four  sub-divisions  of 
Dr.  Grimshaw's  Middle  Class.  Reference  here  will,  however,  be 
confined  to  the  age-periods  of  persons  above  60  years,  among  whom 
the  death-rate  in  the  Middle  Class  appears  to  be  155  per  i,ooo.'' 
The  first  of  the  four  sub-divisions  includes  the  "  General  Body  of 
"  Officials,  Civil  Service,  Banking,  &c.,"  and  shows  a  mortality 
106  per  1,000  among  those  aged  over  60  years;  in  the  second 
sub-division  of  "Traders    (except  Petty    Shopkeepers),    Business 

*  For  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  death-rate  of  the  Middle  Class  over 
fiO  vears  of  age,  here  given  as  155  per  1,000  instead  of  154  as  above,  see  note 
to  Table  VI. 
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"Managers,  &c.,"  the  rate  is  ii8;  in  tlie  third  sub-division  of 
"  Clerks  and  Commercial  Assistants,"  the  rate  does  not  exceed  90; 
while  in  the  fourth  sub-division  called  "  Miscellaneous  "  the  rate  at 
all  ages  is  42,  and  among  those  aged  upwards  of  60  years  no  less 
than  303  per  1,000.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  figures 
imply  some  error  in  the  classification  either  of  the  living  or  of  the 
dying  in  this  Middle  Class.  Such  error  does  not  materially  affect 
the  value  of  general  deductions  from  Dr.  Grimshaw's  figures,  but 
serves  the  useful  purpose  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  thoroughly  trustworthy  class  mortality  statistics,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  greatest  caution  in  their  construction. 
But  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  Dr.  Grimshaw's  figures. 
One  of  their  most  interesting  features  is  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  varying  rates  of  child  mortality  in  the  various  social  classes. 
The  annual  mortality  among  children  under  5  years  of  age  was 
equal  to  22  per  1,000  among  the  Professional  and  Independent 
Class,  whereas  it  was  59  in  the  Middle  Class,  71  in  the  Artisan 
Class,  and  no  in  the  General  Service  Class.  Thus  the  death-rate 
of  children  born  in  the  Professional  and  Independent  Class  is  only 
a  fifth  of  the  rate  among  children  born  in  the  General  Service  Class. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  this  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  sickly  and  weakly 
children  of  the  working  classes  under  5  j^ears  of  age  increases  the 
vitality  of  the  survivors  in  the  next  age-period  (5 — 20  years), 
a  favourite  theory  with  a  large  proportion  of  vital  statisticians. 
Children  of  these  ages  among  the  Professional  and  Independent 
Class  died  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  3  per  1 ,000 ;  while  in  the 
three  other  classes,  in  the  order  before  referred  to,  the  mortality  was 
respectively  8,  9,  and  11  per  1,000.  Thus  in  this  age-period  the 
proportional  excess  of  mortality  in  the  three  classes  below  the 
Professional  and  Independent  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  first 
five  years  of  life.  In  the  period  between  2U  and  40  years  the 
annual  mortality  among  the  Professional  and  Independent  Class 
was  7  per  1,000,  against  14  in  all  the  other  classes  in  the  aggre- 
gate, including  the  inmates  of  w'orkhouses.  Between  40  and  60 
years  the  Professional  and  Independent  Class  died  at  the  rate  of 
13  per  1,000,  whereas  among  all  the  lower  classes  in  the  aggregate 
the  rate  was  31,  or  considerably  more  than  twice  as  high.  The 
variations  in  the  rates  over  60  years  of  age  have  before  been 
compai'ed.  Thus  while  by  far  the  laj-gest  proportional  excess  of 
mortality  in  the  working  classes  occurs  among  children,  the  death- 
rates  in  each  of  the  three  periods  of  adult  life  used  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison  (20—40,  40 — CO,  and  60  and  upwards)  are,  in  Dublin, 
according  to  Dr.  Grimshaw's  figures,  more  than  twice  as  high  in 
the  General  Service  Class  as  in  the  Professional  and  Independent 
Class. 
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In  drawing  inferences  from  tliese  figures,  it  should  be  vemem- 
bered  that  the  mean  anniial  death-rate  in  Dublin  during  the  three 
years  1883-85  among  all  classes  was  so  high  as  28*8  ;  that  the 
excess  of  mortality  due  to  defective  sanitary  condition  was  there- 
fore very  great,  and  that  the  incidence  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
excess  upon  the  lower  or  working  classes  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  defective  sanitary  condition.  The  problem  which  now 
awaits  solution,  the  solution  of  which  would  possess  much  value 
from  political,  social,  and  sanitary  points  of  view,  is  whether  in 
populations  living  under  more  favourable  sanitary  conditions,  such 
as  in  most  of  the  large  English  towns,  the  rates  of  mortality  in 
the  several  social  classes  present  relatively  siich  wide  contrasts  as 
Dr.  Grimshaw  has  proved  to  prevail  in  Dublin.  The  experience  of 
such  English  class  mortality  statistics  as  are  available  point  to 
sufficiently  wide  contrasts  between  the  rates  of  mortality  among 
the  Professional  and  Independent  and  the  Working  Classes,  to 
supply  material  for  the  gravest  consideration  of  politicians  as  well 
as  sanitary  reformers. 

It  is  now  desirable  to  consider  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
for  which  Dr.  Grimshaw's  figures  supply  much  valuable  material — 
the  varying  incidence  of  different  forms  of  disease  upon  the  several 
social  classes.  The  list  of  diseases  relating  to  which  Dr.  Grimshaw 
gives  us  statistics  (see  Table  VII)  is  not  an  extensive  one ;  it. 
includes  the  principal  zymotic  diseases,  phthisis,  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system,  convulsions,  and  violence.  During  the  three 
years  under  notice  the  mean  annual  rate  of  mortality  from  the 
principal  zymotic  diseases  in  Dublin  was  equal  to  3 '2  per  1,000  in 
the  entire  population  of  the  city.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
mortality  from  the  majority  of  these  zymotic  diseases  mainly 
affects  children,  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  proportion  of  children 
varies  very  considerably  in  the  different  social  classes,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  account  of  this  disturbing  influence  before  any 
really  useful  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  death-rates  from 
these  diseases  in  the  several  classes.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  uncorrected  death-rates  from  these  principal  zymotic 
diseases  in  the  several  social  classes  were  respectively  i  '20  in  the 
Professional  Class,  2-99  in  the  Middle  Class,  3 "04  in  the  Artisan 
Class,  and  3-81  in  the  General  Service  Class. 

During  the  three  years  1883-85  only  2  deaths  from  small  pox 
were  registered  in  Dublin.  To  measles,  however,  346  deaths  were 
referred,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*33  per  1,000  of  all  ages.  If 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  above-mentioned  necessary  correc- 
tion for  the  varying  proportions  of  children  in  the  several  classes, 
we  calculate  the  death-rate  from  measles  to  1,000  children  under 
5   years  of   age,  we  find   (see  Table  VIII)   the  346   deaths  from 
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measles  equal  to  3*04  per  1,000  in  the  general  population  ;  calculated 
in  the  same  way,  the  death-rate  from  measles  was  0*44  in  the 
Professional  Class,  1*76  in  the  Middle  Class,  f^o  in  the  Artisan 
Class,  and  4"33  in  the  General  Service  Class.  Thus,  after  correc- 
tion for  difference  of  age- distribution,  the  mortality  from  measles 
in  the  General  Service  Class  was  nearly  ten  times  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  Professional  Class ;  whereas  the  uncorrected  rates 
in  Table  VII  do  not  show  anything  like  so  wide  a  range. 

The  death-rate  from  scarlet  fever  among  persons  of  all  classes 
was  equal  to  6' 38  per  1,000  persons  aged  under  5  years  ;  in  the 
several  classes  it  ranged  from  3*22  in  the  Professional  Class  to 
7-91  in  the  General  Service  Class,  showing  a  much  smaller  range 
of  mortality  than  in  the  case  of  measles. 

Whooping  cough  moi'tality  among  persons  of  all  classes  was 
5'77  per  1,000  under  5  years  of  age,  and  ranged  from  1*32  in  the 
Professional  Class  to  7*07  in  the  General  Service  Class,  the  latter 
rate  being  more  than  five  times  the  Professional  rate. 

The  deaths  attributed  to  diarrhoea  give  an  annual  rate  of  6'79 
per  1,000  persons  of  all  classes  under  5  years  of  age  ;  the  rate  was 
3*22  in  the  Professional  Class,  7*08  in  the  Middle  Class,  4*77  in  the 
Artisan  Class,  and  8*79  in  the  General  Service  Class.  Thus  the 
class  differences  in  the  mortality  from  diarrhoea  are  not  so  wide  as 
might  be  expected,  and  it  is  difficult  (without  some  other  explana- 
tion) to  account  for  the  rate  being  so  much  higher  in  the  Middle 
than  in  the  Artisan  Class.  The  years  of  life  in  these  two  classes 
appear  sufficient  to  yield  trustworthy  rates,  the  facts  being  based 
upon  the  observations  of  three  successive  years. 

Typhus,  enteric  fever,  and  other  forms  of  fever  do  not  mainly 
prove  fatal  among  young  children,  as  is  the  case  with  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough  and  diarrhoea.  The  death-rates  from 
these  diseases  cannot,  therefore,  be  corrected  in  the  same  manner 
for  the  varying-age  constitution  of  the  four  classes,  and  must  be 
calculated  upon  the  population  at  all  ages.  The  deaths  from  typhus 
in  the  three  years  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0*26  per  i  ,000 ; 
in  the  four  classes  the  rates  from  this  disease  ranged  from  0*07  in 
the  Professional,  to  0*33  in  the  General  Service  Class.  The  deaths 
from  simple  and  undefined  forms  of  fever  (114)  were  scarcely 
numerous  enough  to  give  rates  trustworthy  for  comparative  pur- 
poses ;  it  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  deaths  returned  under 
this  heading  gave  rates  ranging  from  0*07  in  the  Artisan  Class  to 
0-17  in  the  Professional  Class.  The  deaths  referred  to  enteric  fever 
in  the  three  years  were  410,  and  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  039  per 
1,000;  in  the  sevei'al  classes  this  disease  caused  a  rate  of  0*25  in 
the  Professional  Class,  0-34  in  the  Artisan  Class,  0-37  in  the 
General   Service  Class,  and  the  highest  rate  0'6o  in  the  Middle 
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Cla»s,  This  excess  of  mortality  from  enteric  fever  in  the  Middle 
Class  is  noteworthy,  more  especially  as  a  similar  excess  from 
diphtheria  is  debited  to  the  same  class. 

The  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  in  the  three  years  were  but  80, 
and  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  o"o8  per  1,000  of  all  ages.  The 
lowest  rate  from  this  disease  was  0-04  in  the  General  Service  Class, 
while  in  the  other  classes  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  0"o8  in  the 
Artisan  Class,  o*io  in  the  Professional  Class,  and  0*14  in  the  Middle 
Class.  It  is  impossible,  without  further  information,  based  upon  a 
larger  observation  of  facts,  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  this 
excess  of  mortality  from  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria  in  the  Middle 
Class  population  of  Dublin.  A  similar  fact  was,  however,  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Russell,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow,  in 
one  of  his  valuable  statistical  repoi-ts,  issued  a  few  years  since,  on 
the  mortality  from  these  diseases  in  that  city.  Dr.  Russell  sug- 
gested that  the  comparative  immunity  from  these  diseases  enjoyed 
by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  arose  from  the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  their  houses  had  no  internal  communication 
with  the  sewers,  which  are  so  fruitful  a  source  for  distributing 
infection  from  these  diseases. 

This  subject  of  the  varying  rates  of  class  mortality  from  different 
zymotic  diseases,  calls  for  further  investigation  at  the  hands  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  with  a  view  to  determine,  if  possible,- 
whether  the  variation  in  the  death-rates  is  due  to  difference  of 
disease-prevalence,  or  to  difference  of  case-mortality,  or  to  both. 

The  class  variations  in  the  death-rates  from  phthisis  and  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  very  marked.  The  mean 
annual  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  Dublin  in  the  three  years  under 
notice  was  y]i  per  1,000,  which  exceeded  by  i'55  (or  more  than 
70  per  cent.)  the  mean  rate  from  the  same  disease  in  London  in  the 
same  years.  The  death-rates  from  phthisis  in  different  populations 
should  be  corrected  for  variations  of  age-distribution,  but  Dr. 
Grimshaw's  figures  do  not  admit  of  this  being  done  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  so  for  present  purposes  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the 
rough  method  of  correcting  the  rates  in  the  various  classes  by 
assuming  that  all  the  deaths  from  phthisis  occurred  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40  years  ;  this  method  yields  more  trustworthy 
rates  for  comparative  purposes  than  the  proportions  of  deaths  from 
this  disease  to  the  total  population  at  all  ages.  By  this  method  it 
appears  that  the  death-rate  from  phthisis,  which  did  not  exceed 
I '96  per  1,000  among  the  Professional  Class,  ranged  upwards  to 
6*29  in  the  Middle  Class,  6*2 1  in  the  Artisan  Class,  and  8-64  in  the 
General  Service  Class.  Thus  phthisis  was  more  than  four  times 
as  fatal  among  the  General  Service  Class  as  among  the  Profes- 
sional Class. 

t2 
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As  regards  the  deaths  referred  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  the  annual  death-rate  in  Dublin  was  equal  to  5*68  per  i,ooo 
of  the  population  at  all  ages  in  the  three  years  18tS3-85,  and  as 
in  the  case  of  phthisis  showed  a  marked  excess  upon  the  mean 
rate  in  London  from  the  same  diseases,  which  did  not  exceed  4' 14 
per  1,000.  In  order  to  institute  an  entirely  satisfactory  comparison 
between  the  rates  of  mortality  from  this  class  of  diseases  in  the 
various  social  classes,  correction  for  age  differences  should  be  made. 
Dr.  Grimshaw's  figures  do  not,  however,  admit  of  this,  and 
fortunately  correction  in  the  case  of  these  diseases  is  not  so 
important  as  it  is  in  other  diseases,  as  their  mortality  is  greatest 
among  children  and  elderly  persons  ;  and  any  excess  or  deficiency 
in  the  proportion  of  young  children  in  a  population  is  generally,  to 
a  great  extent,  balanced  by  a  corresponding  deficiency  or  excess  in 
the  proportion  of  elderly  persons.  On  this  account  the  death-rates 
from  these  diseases,  calculated  upon  the  population  at  all  ages,  in 
the  different  classes  may  be  used  as  approximately  representing 
the  true  mortality  of  the  population  belonging  to  each  class. 
This  death-rate,  which  was  equal  to  2*27  per  1,000  in  the  Profes- 
sional Class,  ranged  upwards  to  4*51  in  the  Middle  Class,  5*00  in 
the  Artisan  Class,  and  7-24  inthe  General  Service  Class.  Thus  we 
may  safely  assume  that  mortality  from  lung  disease  in  Dublin  is 
more  than  three  times  as  great  in  the  General  Service  Class  as  it  is 
in  the  Professional  Class. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  this  subject  of  class 
mortality,  we  come  back  to  the  fact  that  the  differences  are  far 
greater  in  childhood  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  The  deaths 
attributed  to  convulsions  in  Dublin,  in  the  three  years,  were  equal 
to  an  annual  rate  of  20*90  per  1,000  of  all  classes  living  under 
5  years  of  age  ;  but  while  the  rate  was  only  2 "3 4  in  the  Professional 
Class,  it  ranged  to  11*39  in  the  Middle  Class,  17*95  in  the  Artisan 
Class,  and  29*51  in  the  General  Service  Class.  Thus  in  equal 
numbers  living  the  mortality  from  convulsions  was  nearly  thirteen 
times  as  great  in  the  General  Service  Class  as  in  the  Professional 
Class,  whereas  the  mortality  from  all  causes  at  this  age  in  the  two 
classes  was  only  as  five  to  one. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  mortality  from  violence  in  the 
different  classes  shows  nearly  as  wide  variations  as  does  mortality 
from  disease.  The  annual  death-rate  from  violence  in  Dublin  in 
the  three  years  was  equal  to  0*66  per  1,000  of  the  general  popula- 
tion at  all  ages;  in  London  the  mean  mortality  from  the  same 
causes  in  the  same  years  was  0*73  per  1,000.  In  the  several 
classes  the  rate  in  Dublin  ranged  from  o*i6  in  the  Professional 
Class,  to  0*52  in  the  Middle  Class,  0*59  in  the  Artisan  Class, 
and  0-85  in  the  General  Service  Class.     No  correction  for  differ- 
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ences  of  age- distribution  was  possible  in  the  calcnlation  of  tliese 
death-rates  from  violence,  but  as  the  deaths  from  this  cause  are  not 
very  unequally  distributed  among  the  various  age-periods,  correc- 
tion is  not  in  this  case  so  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  other  causes 
of  death. 

As  regards  the  deaths  from  "  other  causes  "  which  represent  more 
than  45  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  "  all  causes,"  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  any  comparison  of  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  four 
classes,  without  the  means  of  correction  for  differences  of  age 
distribution  and  other  disturbing  influences,  which  are  not 
supplied  by  Dr.  Grimshaw's  figures.  It  may  be  stated  that, 
without  correction,  the  rate  from  "  other  causes  "  which  in  the 
general  Dublin  population  was  12 "95  per  1,000,  ranged  from  9"35 
in  the  Artisan  Class,  to  ii'04  in  the  Professional  Class,  I3'49  in 
the  Middle  Class,  and  i^^S  ^^  ^^®  General  Service  Class.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  how  these  rates  would  be  affected  if  they 
could  be  duly  corrected  for  age-distribution,  but  apart  from  this  it 
is  evident  that,  for  some  reason,  the  rate  from  "  other  causes  "  in 
the  Artisan  Class  is  much  too  low.  This  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  all  deaths  in  workhouses  (wherein  are  recorded  a 
large  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  elderly  peojDle  which  would  for 
the  most  part  come  under  this  heading  of  "  other  causes  ")  are 
debited  to  the  General  Service  Class,  although  beyond  doubt  the. 
Artisan  Class  must  contribute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
deaths  occurring  in  workhouses. 

In  concluding  this  examination  of  Dr.  Grimshaw's  contribution 
to  the  important  subject  of  class  mortality,  while  again  bearing 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  facts  (notwithstanding  defects  which 
were  probably  inseparable  from  an  experiment  of  this  nature),  it  is 
necessary  once  more  to  protest  against  the  calculated  rates  which 
have  hitherto  been  published  with  them  weekly,  quarterly,  and 
annually.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  these  rates  for 
the  widely  different  age-distribution  of  the  various  classes,  which 
not  only  affects  the  death-rates  at  all  ages,  but  the  death-i'ates 
from  different  diseases.  Class  rates  of  mortality  in  a  population 
no  larger  than  that  of  Dublin  are  valueless  if  published  for  shorter 
periods  than  a  year ;  and  then,  if  not  corrected  for  ages,  they  are 
often  absolutely  misleading.  Moreover,  in  accepting  these  Dublin 
statistics  as  evidence  of  the  relative  mortality  in  different  classes, 
it  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  mean  death-rate 
in  Dublin  in  the  three  years,  from  all  causes,  was  28-47  per  1,000, 
whereas  in  London  the  mean  rate  in  the  same  years  did  not  exceed 
20*3.  The  relative  excess  of  mortality  in  Dublin  among  the 
Working  Classes  compared  with  the  Professional  Class  is  possibly 
greater  than  in  London,  or  indeed  than  in  most  other  large  English 
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towns.  In  bringing  the  statistics,  however,  before  the  Statistical 
Society,  I  have,  quite  apart  from  their  great  interest,  been 
influenced  in  great  measure  by  the  hope  that  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  of  large  English  towns  may  be  encouraged  to  follow 
Dr.  Grimshaw's  example  in  the  construction  of  similar  statistics, 
and  that  they  may  improve  upon  them. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  useful  to  summarise  and  repeat  a  few 
of  the  more  important  deductions  that  may  fairly  be  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  analysis  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  rates  of 
mortality  prevailing  in  the  various  classes  of  society. 

1.  The  Expectation  of  Life  at  Birth,  or  the  Mean  Duration  of 
Life,  which  by  the  old  Carlisle  Table  did  not  exceed  39  years,  has 
successively  risen  to  41  years  by  Dr.  ■Farr's  English  Table,  and  to 
44  by  my  English  Table  (1876-80),  Dr.  Farr's  Healthy  District 
Table  makes  it  49  years,  and  Bailey's  and  Day's  Peerage,  and 
Ansell's  Upper  Class  Tables,  give  a  Mean  Duration  of  53  years. 
Failing  any  mortality  statistics  for  the  working  classes  sufficiently 
trustworthy  for  the  constructian  of  Life  Tables,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  from  Dr.  Grimshaw's  statistics  for  the  General  Service 
Class  of  the  Dublin  population,  that  the  Mean  Duration  of  Life  of 
this  class  can  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  exceed  that  by  Dr.  Farr's 
Liverpool  Table,  namely,  26  years. 

2.  The  Mean  Duration  of  Life  or  the  Expectation  of  Life  at 
Birth,  may  be  said  to  be  mainly  controlled  by  the  rate  of  Child 
mortality.  In  all  the  Life  Tables  based  upon  the  general  popu- 
lation of  all  classes,  so  great  is  the  mortality  during  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  that  the  Expectation  of  Life  is  considerably  greater 
at  10  years  of  age  than  it  is  at  birth.  For  instance,  by  Dr.  Farr's 
English  Life  Table  (No.  3),  Expectation  at  Birth  is  41  years, 
while  at  10  years  of  age  it  is  47  years  ;  and  even  by  his  Healthy 
District  Table  it  is  49  years  at  birth,  while  at  10  years  of  age  it  is 
51  years.  By  Ansell's  Upper  Class  Table,  however.  Expectation  of 
Life  at  Birth  is  53  years,  and  exceeds  the  Expectation  at  10  years 
of  age,  when  it  is  52  years  ;  and  by  the  Peerage  Tables  Expectation 
is  53  years  at  birth,  and  only  49  years  at  10  years  of  age. 

3.  In  further  explanation  of  this  controlling  influence  of  child- 
mortality  upon  the  Mean  Duration  of  Life  it  shoiild  be  remembei-ed 
that  the  annual  death-rate  of  children  aged  under  5  years,  which  is 
657  per  1,000  by  the  English  Table  (No.  3),  and  39-4  by  the 
Healthy  District  Table,  does  not  exceed  28*2  by  the  Upper  Class 
Tableland  207  by  the  Peerage  Table.  Dr.  Grimshaw's  figures  give 
an  annual  rate  of  22  per  1,000  among  children  at  these  ages  in  the 
Professional  and  Independent  Class  of  the  Dublin  population. 

4.  At  each  of  the  age-periods  subsequent  to  childhood  the 
greater  vitality  of  the  middle  and  lapper  classes,  compared  with 
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that  of  tlie  general  population,  is  conspicuously  marked  by  the 
relatively  low  death-rates  shown  by  Ansell's  Upper  Class  Tables, 
by  the  Peerage  Tables,  and  by  Hodgson's  Clergy  Experience  Tables. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  between  the  General  and  Upper 
Class  Tables  naturally  implies  far  greater  contrasts  between  the 
vitality  of  the  well-to-do  and  of  the  working  classes,  if  trustworthy 
statistics  of  the  working  classes  existed,  which  unfortunately  they 
do  not.  Dr.  Grimshaw's  figures,  however,  abundantly  support  this 
conclusion. 

6.  Dr.  Ogle's  statistics  of  occupational  mortality  show  that  after 
due  correction  for  age  differences,  if  the  mortality  of  all  males  aged 
25 — 65  years  be  taken  as  i,ooo,  the  relative  mortality  of  males 
engaged  in  different  occupations  ranges  from  556  for  "  Clergy- 
"  man.  Priest,  and  Minister,"  to  1,879  f°^  "  Costei'monger,  Hawker, 
"  Street-seller  ;"  2,020  for  "  General  Labourer  (London)  ;"  and 
2,205  ^°^  "  -'^^"j  Hotel  Servant."  That  these  wide  differences  are 
not  the  necessary  results  of  class  or  social  influences  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  proportional  mortality  of  "  Gar- 
"  dener,  Nurseryman,"  and  of  "Agricultural  Labourer,"  do  not 
much  exceed  that  of  "  Clergyman,  Priest,  Minister,"  which  heads 
the  list. 

6.  Dr.  Grimshaw's  contribution  to  class  mortality  statistics, 
dealing  with  the  Dublin  population,  points  to  the  absolute  necessity 
for  bearing  in  mind  tlie  varying  age-distribution  in  different  classes 
of  society.  For  instance,  1,000  of  the  Professional  and  Independent 
Class  contains  only  75  children  under  5  years  of  age,  and  158  of 
persons  aged  over  60  years;  1,000  of  the  Artisan  Class,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains  121  children  under  5  years,  and  only  63  over 
GO  years  of  age.  So  different,  indeed,  is  the  age-distribution  of 
Dr.  Grimshaw's  four  social  groups,  that  if  the  English  Life  Table 
rates  of  mortality  prevailed  in  each  group,  at  each  of  five  age- 
periods,  the  death-rate  at  all  ages  would,  from  this  disturbing 
influence  alone,  range  from  [9*5  in  the  Middle  Class  to  25-2  in  the 
Professional  and  Independent  Class. 

7.  Corrected  for  difference  of  age-distribution,  and  taking  1,000 
to  represent  the  mortality  represented  by  Dr.  I'arr's  English  Life 
Table  (No.  3),  the  recorded  mortality  in  Dublin  during  the  three 
years  1883-85  was  equal  to  632  in  the  Professional  and  Independent 
Class,  to  1,093  among  the  Artisan  Class,  to  1,333  among  the  Middle 
Class,  and  to  1.659  among  the  General  Service  Class,  which  in 
Dr.  Grimshaw's  classification  includes  all  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses. Thus  mortality  in  the  General  Service  Class  in  Dublin  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  Professional  and  Inde- 
pendent Class. 

8.  The  effect  of  class  influence  in  each  of  the  various  age- 
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periods  is  very  striking.  Thus,  the  mean  annual  mortality  among 
children  aged  less  than  5  years  is  just  five  times  as  great  in  the 
General  Service  Class  as  in  the  Professional  and  Independent 
Class.  At  the  next  age-period,  5 — 20  years,  the  diiierence  of 
mortality  between  these  two  classes  is  very  nearly  as  great,  and 
in  each  of  the  three  following  age-periods  of  adult  life  the  rates 
of  mortality  appear  to  be  more  than  twice  as  high  in  the  General 
Service  Class  as  in  the  Professional  and  Independent  Class. 

9.  The  varying  incidence  of  mortality  from  zymotic  and  other 
diseases  upon  the  different  classes  is  fully  as  marked  as  is  the 
mortality  from  all  causes  at  the  several  age-periods.  For  instance, 
mortality  from  measles  is  nearly  ten  times  as  great  in  the  General 
Service  Class  as  in  the  Professional  and  Independent  Class ;  from 
whooping  cough  more  than  four  times  as  great ;  from  diarrhoea 
nearly  three  times  as  great ;  from  typhus  nearly  five  times  as 
great;  from  phthisis  more  than  four  times  as  great;  from  lung 
diseases  more  than  three  times  as  great ;  from  convulsions  nearly 
thirteen  times  as  great ;  and  from  violence  more  than  five  times  as 
great  in  the  General  Service  Class  as  in  the  Professional  and 
Independent  Class. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  mainly  been  to  throw  what  light 
our  present  knowledge  on  the  subject  renders  possible  on  the 
variations  of  class  mortality,  and  to  show  the  desirability  for 
further  investigation  in  the  direction  of  Dr.  Grimshaw's  statistics. 

The  future  further  reduction  of  our  now  steadily  declining 
national  death-rate  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  faith  of 
sanitary  reformers  in  the  possibility  of  controlling  the  present 
wide  range  between  the  death-rates  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  important  problem,  although 
one  or  two  deductions  from  the  facts  dealt  with  in  this  paper 
should  suggest  that  high  death-rates  are  not  the  inevitable  fate  of 
the  working  classes.  We  have  seen  that  the  mortality  of  males 
aged  25 — 65  years  occupied  as  Agricultural  Labourers,  Gardeners 
and  Nurserymen,  notwithstanding  their  poverty  and  hardships,  is 
not  much  in  excess  of  that  of  Clergymen,  Priests,  and  Ministers, 
and  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  Barristers  and  Solicitors, 
or  of  Medical  Pi-actitioners.  This  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
poverty  and  hard  work  do  not  necessarily  kill ;  but  only  when 
poverty  and  hardships  are  accompanied  by  dirty  houses,  impure  air, 
and  above  all  by  intemperance,  which  so  frequently  prevails  among 
badly  housed  populations.  There  is  a  fatal  tendency  to  regard 
the  terribly  high  rate  of  infant  and  child  mortality  among  the 
woi'king  classes  as  inevitable  and  beyond  conti'ol.  With  reference 
to  this,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  in  the  Peabody  Buildings 
situated  in  various  parts  of  London,  and  now  containing  a  popula- 
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tion  of  more  than  20,000  persons  belonging  to  the  artisan  and 
labouring  classes,  the  death-rate  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age 
during  the  five  years  1882-86  averaged  144  per  1,000  of  the 
registered  births,  and  was  7  per  1,000  below  the  mean  rate  in  the 
entire  London  population  during  the  same  five  years.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  the  death-rate  of  children,  which  accounts  for 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  variations  of  class  mortality,  is  in 
large  measure  governed  by  the  housing  of  the  population. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
much  of  the  large  excess  of  mortality  among  the  working  classes 
is  distinctly  within  the  control  of  effective  sanitation.  It  is  equally 
impossible  at  present  to  put  a  limit  to  the  possible  amount  of 
further  reduction  in  the  death-rate  that  might  result  from  a  more 
general  application  of  the  important  sanitary  reform  which  is 
being  slowly  effected  by  the  companies  and  other  agencies  now 
devoting  their  resources  to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
pjor. 
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Table  I. — Expectation  of  Life  {Mean  after  Lifetime)  hy  various  Life  Tables  at  Different 

Ages. 


Cols. . 

1 

2 

.3      1      4. 

5 

a    1     , 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

1.-5 

11 

Ages. 

North- 
amp- 
ton.* 

Car- 
lisle. 

English 
Life 

(\o.  .3). 

English  Life 

Table 

(1876-80). 

Twenty  English 

Assurance 

Offices. 

(H«  and  H"-) 

Thirty 
American 
Assurance 

Offices. 

Hodg- 
son's 
CU-rgy 
E.>;pe- 
rience 

Earr's 
Healthy 
District. 

Vnsell's. 
Upper 
Class. 

Bailey's 

and 

Day's 

Peerage. 

Per- 
sons. 

25-18 

Per- 
sons. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males 

Males.  J^' 
males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Persons. 

Per- 
sons. 

Persons. 

0... 

38-72 

39'yi 

41-85 

41-92  45-25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

49-00 

53-08 

52-62 

10.... 

39-78 

4.8-82 

47'05 

t7-67 

48-165032 

50'29 

48-20 

49'99 

48-05 

— 

51-08 

52-05 

49-39 

20.... 

3  3 '43 

41-46 

3  9  "48 

10-29 

39-86  4210 

42-06 

40-82 

43-07 

40-82 

— 

43-45 

44-5  2 

42-21 

30.... 

28-27 

34-34 

32'76 

33-81 

32-4734-75 

34-68 

34-50 

35-85 

34-89 

36-86 

36-64 

37-88 

35-96 

40.... 

23-08 

27-61 

26-06 

27-34 

25-5927-68 

27-40 

28-25 

28-48 

28-48 

29-05 

29-64 

30-87 

28-86 

50... 

17-99 

2111 

>9'54 

20-75 

I9-I420-80 

20-3  I 

21-62 

21-24 

21-33 

21-58 

22-44 

23-61 

21-95 

60.... 

I3'2I 

14-34 

'3-53 

14-34 

13-3114-32 

13-83 

14-85 

14-56 

14-37 

14-94 

15-37 

1 6-43 

15-16 

70.... 

8-6o 

918 

8-45 

9-02 

8-44'  9-08 

8-50 

9-08 

8-97 

8-62 

9-50 

9-61 

9-86 

9-61 

80.... 

4' 7  5 

5-51 

4"93 

5-26 

4-96    5-38 

i 

4-72 

5-45 

4-87 

4-49 

5-66 

5-51 

S'Si 

5-45 

*  The  Northampton  Tables,  being  based  upon  deaths  alone,  do  not  yield  (as  was  shown  by 
Dr.  Farr)  trustworthy  figures  for  "  Expectation  of  Life."  They  are  however  inserted  here  as 
having  historical  if  not  actuarial  value,  for  the  Northampton  Tables  were  at  one  time  very  widely 
adopted  by  insurance  offices. 


Table  IT. — Annual  Death-Rate  at  Fiee  Age-Periods,  hj  Six  IJfc  Tables. 


Ages. 


0—     

5—     

20—     

40—     

60  and  upwards 


EnL'lish 
Life  Table 

(No.  3). 
(Farr.) 


English 

Life  Table 

(ls7fi-80). 

(Humphreys.) 


65-726 

7-106 

10-300 

18-301 

71-748 


60-973 

4-791 

8-555 

18-344 

72-252 


Healthy 

District 

Life  Table. 

(Karr.) 


Experience  Tables; 

Healthy 

Insured  Lives. 

(Inst,  of  Actuaries.) 


39-44- 

5-790 

8453 

13-003 

63-012 


8-041 
16-126 
71-310 


Upper 
Classes. 

(Ansell.) 


Clergy 
E,\p  eric  nee. 

(Hodgson.) 


28-159 

5-188 

8-428 

12-037 

60-879 


8-357 
11-720 
67-736 


Note. — The  rates  in  each  of  the  first  five  columns  in  the  above  table  are  for  persons  (male< 
and  females).  The  Clergy  Experience  Table,  however,  obviously  deals  only  with  males,  whicll 
explains  the  relatively  liigh  rate  at  the  last  age-period. 
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Table   III. — Proportional  Age-Distribution   of    Various    Classes    of    the 
Fo2ndation   of   the   Dublin  Registration  District,   enumerated  at    the 

Census  in   1881. 


Ages. 

All 
Classes. 

Professional 

and 

Iiulependent 

Class. 

Middle 
Class. 

Artisan  Class 

and  Petty 
SliopUeepers. 

General  Service 

Class 

and  AVoikliouse 

Inmates. 

All  ages 

1,00000 

107-99 
284-55 
348-60 
185-23 
73-63 

i,ooo-oo 

74-58 
236-91 
309-61 

220-85 
158-05 

1,00000 

10902 
319-00 
367-21 
156-71 
48-06 

1,000-00 

121-49 
301'02 

3-9'64 

185-15 

62-70 

1,000-00 

Under  5  years  .... 
5—20  

104-85 
269-78 

20—40  

362-46 

40—60  

188-84 

60  and  upwards.. 

74-07 

Table  IV. —  Recorded  and  Corrected  Amnial  Deaih-Rates  per  Thousand  in 
Four  Classes  of  the  Dublin  Population,  in  the  Three  Years  1883-85. 


Recorded  Annual  Death-Rate  per  i,ooo. 

Standard  Rate 
according 
to  English 
Life  Table. 

Comparative 
Mortalitv  in 

Classes. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Mean  in 

Tliree  Yenrs, 

18h3-b5. 

18S3-8.5, 

Standaid  Rate 

taken 

as  i,oco. 

All  classes 

29-3 

19-8 
24'2 
23-8 

36-8 

28-3 
14-4 
27-2 
22-7 

35'i 

28-9 
140 
27-6 
24-5 

35-4 

28-5 
15-9 
26-0 
23'4 

35'4 

21-4 
25-2 
19-5 
21-4 

21-3 

I,^  ^  1 

Professional"] 
and  mdepen-  I 
dent  class  ....J 

Middle  class 

Artisan      class  1 
and     petty  V 
shopkeepers  J 

General  service  1 
and     work-  l 
house  inmates  J 

i>333 
i>093 

1,659 

Note. — In  the  above  table  the  standard  rates  for  the  different  classes  repre- 
sent the  numbers  of  deaths  which  i,ooo  of  the  population  of  each  class  would 
give,  if  the  death-rate  at  each  of  five  age-periods  in  each  class  corresponded 
with  the  rates  in  those  age-periods  shown  by  the  English  Life  Table  No.  3. 
The  comparative  mortality  represents  the  proportion  which  the  recorded  mean 
mortality  in  1883-85  bears  to  the  standard  rates  (thus  making  due  allowance 
for  variations  of  age-distribution),  such  standard  rates  being  in  each  case  taken 
as  1,000. 
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Table  VIII. — Dublin  Registration  District.  Annual  Rate  of  Mortality 
under  Five  Years  of  Age,  from  several  Diseases  in  various  Classes  of  the 
Populatio7i,  during  the  Three  Years  1883-85. 


Occupation 

Years  of  Life 

under 

5  Years  of  Age. 

Deaths,  and  Death-Rates  per  i,ooo,  from 

or 
Social   Position. 

Measles. 

Scarlet 
Fever. 

Wliooi)ing 
Coujili. 

Djarrlicea. 

Convul- 
S'ioiiS. 

All  persons..  \ 

Professional,  / 
&c 1 

Middle  class  -j 

Artisan  class  \ 

General  Ser-  / 
vice    \ 

113,723 

Bates  p.  1,000 

6,825 
Ratesp.  1,000 

18,795 
Ratesp.  1,000 

39,167 
Ratesp.  1,000 

48,935 
Ratesp.  1,000 

346 
3-04 

3 

0-44 

33 

1-76 

98 
2-30 

212 

4-33 

726 
6-3S 

22 
3-22 

100 
3-32 

217 
334 

387 
791 

656 

577 

9 

1-32 

77 
4-10 

224 

3-72 

346 

7-07 

772 
(>-79 

22 

3-22 

133 

7 -OS 

187 

477 

430 
S-/9 

2,377 
20-90 

16 

2-34 

214 

11-39 

703 

17-93 

]  ,444 
29-31 

Discussion  on  Me.  K.  A.  Humphreys's  Paper, 


The  Chairman  (Dr.  T.  Graham-Balfour,  F.R.S.)  said  that  the 
paper  was  an  important  one,  because  upon  such  facts  as  those 
brought  forward  in  it  must  be  based  the  sanitary  work  intended  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  population.  Without  accurate 
statistics  of  the  causes  of  death  in  different  classes,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  know  what  remedies  ought  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  F.I. A.,  said  he  felt  some  distrust  as  to  the 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The 
division  into  classes  was  most  arbitrary.  Who  could  say  where  the 
middle  class  began  and  where  it  ended  ?  Again,  the  "  general 
service  "  class  included  the  inmates  of  workhouses.  The  majority 
of  children  born  in  workhouses  were  illegitimate,  and  would  not 
be  so  well  cared  for  as  legitimate  children.  Mr.  Humphreys 
attached  great  importance  to  a  large  number  of  facts,  but  he 
(Mr.  Bailey)  on  the  contrary  thought  that  accurate  information 
derived  from  a  smaller  number  of  facts,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
particular  society,  was  of  much  more  value  than  statistics  derived 
from  general  returns  to  census  commissioners.  The  counting  of 
heads   was  sufficiently  accurate,   but  he   did   not   think   that   the 
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results  witli  regard  to  particular  occupations  were  to  be  relied  upon 
for  such  an  investigation  as  this. 

Mr.  Robert  Lawson,  LL.D.,  said  that  it  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  throughout  Ireland  there  was  a  very  large  mortality  in  the 
towns.  In  the  whole  country,  including  the  towns,  for  the  three 
years  1883-85  the  mortality  was,  males  i8"7  per  i,ooo,  females 
1 8*2  per  i,ooo.  In  Dublin  for  the  same  period  the  rate  for  all 
classes  and  all  ages  was  28"6  per  i,ooo,  while  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  excluding  the  metropolis,  it  was  only  17 '4  per  1,000. 
Similarly  in  the  16  large  towns  of  Ireland  the  mortality  was  26'4, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it  was  only  I5'7.  These  were  very 
extraordinary  facts.  Of  course  the  returns  might  be  in  error  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  that  was  the  result  given  by  the  returns.  The 
mortality  from  phthisis  in  Dublin  was,  for  males  2*02  per  1,000, 
for  females  2*27  ;  while  in  England  from  1851  to  1860  it  was,  for 
males  2*58,  for  females  277  ;  from  1861  to  1870  it  v/as,  for  males 
2*47,  for  females  2*48  ;  from  1871  to  1880  it  was,  for  males  2*209, 
for  females  2*028;  so  that  in  the  first  decennium  the  mortality  of 
females  was  as  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the  males  as  it  was  short 
of  that  of  the  males  during  the  last  few  years.  That  was  one  of 
those  peculiarities  which  were  well  worth  studying.  The  deaths  in 
the  public  institutions  in  Dublin  for  the  three  years  were  8*7  of  the 
total  mortality,  while  in  the  country  parts  of  Leinster  they  were 
only  2*3.  Taking  the  whole  country,  they  were  7*3  per  1,000 
for  the  towns,  and  in  the  rural  parts  only  i*8  per  1,000.  It 
might  be  that  the  very  low  rate  in  Ireland  generally  was  somewhat 
connected  with  the  small  number  of  children  born  there,  which,  he 
believed,  was  very  much  less  than  in  England.  Mr.  Humphi'eys 
alluded  to  diarrhoea,  and  made  reference  to  the  frequency  of  enteric 
fever  among  the  second  class  of  the  population.  It  was  higher 
amongst  that  class  than  either  in  the  class  above  or  below  them, 
and  the  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Russell  of  Glasgow,  where  a 
similar  state  of  things  was  observed,  was  that  that  class  was 
brought  into  more  frequent  connection  with  drains;  but  he  thought 
another  reason  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  food  of  the 
children  deterioi^ated  as  the  class  descended.  His  experience  of 
Irish  parents  was  that  they  would  do  anything  for  their  children, 
without  thinking  what  the  result  might  be.  There  was  evidently 
something  connected  with  Irish  towns  which  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
sickness.  The  extremely  low  rate  of  mortality  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country  showed  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  climate  or 
the  food. 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  N'eison,  F.I. a.,  said  that  one  point  strongly 
brought  out  by  the  paper  was  the  necessity  of  being  extremely 
cautions  in  drawing  deductions  from  different  rates  of  mortality, 
without  first  of  all  carefully  examining  that  the  facts  were  on 
precisely  the  same  footing.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
hear  that  one  town  or  occupation  was  better  in  point  of  health 
than  another,  simply  because  the  aggregate  mortality  in  the  town 
or  occupation  was   less  than  in  the  other;  those  who  made  the 
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assertion  never  thinking  it  necessaiy  to  inquire  wliether  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  groups  were  comparable.  In  his  opinion 
the  age-distribution,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  the  occupation 
and  social  status  of  the  people,  would  often  suffice  materially,  if 
not  entirely,  to  account  for  the  variation  in  the  respective  rates  of 
moi'tality.  The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Humphreys's  paper  was  by 
no  means  a  new  one.  Forty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Neison  read 
a  paper  before  the  Society  on  the  comparison  of  the  rates  of 
mortality  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square.  Dr.  Farr  also  very  fairly  tackled  the  subject  when  he 
dealt  in  his  valuable  reports  with  the  subject  of  the  density  of 
population,  which  had  very  much  indeed  to  do  with  the  question. 
Where  the  population  was  very  dense  there,  as  a  rule,  they  were  of 
a  lower  social  grade ;  and  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  different  sections  of  towns  depended  more  on  the 
density  of  population  than  on  any  other  single  element.  If 
different  occupations,  such  as  those  of  carpenters,  joiners,  black- 
smiths, butchers,  were  taken,  it  would  in  nearly  every  case  be 
found  that  the  mortality  among  the  followers  of  those  occupations 
was  greater  in  the  towns  than  in  country  districts.  He  was  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Humphreys's  statement  that  there  did 
not  exist  any  satisfactory  moi'tality  statistics  for  the  working 
classes  of  this  country.  Both  the  Foresters  and  the  Odd  Fellows, 
each  body  comprising  over  600,000  members  in  this  country  alone, 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  gone  very  carefully  into  the 
statistics  of  their  mortality  and  sickness.  The  Foresters'  inquiry 
was  conducted  under  his  own  general  superintendence,  and  he 
could  vouch  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the  results.  In  that  case 
the  years  of  life  under  observation  numbered  more  than  1,300,000, 
and  the  latest  investigation  of  the  Odd  .  Fellows  was  quite  as 
large.  The  facts  obtained  from  these  inquiries  showed  some  very 
interesting  results.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Humphreys  read  a  paper 
before  the  Society  on  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  population 
of  this  country  in  recent  years,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
mortality  rate  had  decreased  ;  but  the  examination  of  the  fore- 
going returns  of  the  working  classes  did  not  bear  out  that  view. 
Taking  the  figures  for  1866  to  1870,  and  1870  to  1875,  the  latter 
five  years  showed  not  a  very  considei'able  but  still  a  marked 
increment  in  the  mortality.  Noticing  that,  he  examined  what 
flections  of  the  investigation  the  increment  was  due  to ;  and  this 
fact  came  out,  that  whereas  in  the  rural  districts  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  somewliat  less  than  in  the  previous  quinquennium, 
the  mortality  in  every  instance  for  the  same  group  of  ages  in  the 
towns  and  cities  for  the  latter  quinquennium  was  slightly  more. 
Taking  it  generally,  the  results  of  these  investigations  was  to 
show  that  Mr.  Humphi-eys  laboured  under  a  very  considerable 
mistake  in  assuming  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  this  country  lived  were  so  injurious  as  to  bring  down 
the  average  duration  at  birth  of  their  life  to  26  years,  from  the 
41  years  which  was  the  average  for  the  whole  population  as  brought 
out  by  the  English  Life  Table  No.  3.  If  they  compared  the  expec- 
tation of  life  according  to  the  English  Life  Table  No.  3  with  that 
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derived  from  the  returns  of  the  workinof  classes  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  it  would  be  seen  that  for  all  practical  purposes  they  were 
the  same.  For  the  age  of  20  the  English  Life  Table  presented 
an  expectation  of  39|  years ;  the  working  class  experience  gave 
40  years.  The  Odd  Fellows'  and  Foresters'  returns  all  related  to  a 
period  prior  to  1875,  and  therefore  it  was  open  to  Mr.  Humphreys 
to  say  that  if  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of"  examining  returns  for 
a  subsequent  period,  a  different  state  of  things  might  be  found  to 
exist.  He  admitted  that  the  returns  in  connection  with  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  Foresters  practically  excluded  the  very  lowest  strata 
of  the  woi'king  classes,  but  considering  the  magnitude  of  these 
two  boeiies,  he  thought  they  fairly  represented  the  better  class 
of  working  men.  Quite  recently,  however,  he  had  had  occasion 
to  look  into  the  experience  of  two  large  burial  societies  whose 
assurances  were  mostly  confined  to  the  lowest  class,  the  contribu- 
tions being  collected  by  a  few  pence  at  the  time  from  week  to  week. 
The  results  brought  out  by  those  returns  were  extremely  instructive. 
In  one  case  the  obsei'vations  extended  over  fifteen  yeai's,  and  the 
years  of  life  observed  upon  were  over  seven  millions;  while  in  tlie 
other  instance  they  were  considerably  more  than  a  million.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  mortality  among  this  lower  section  of  the 
population  was  found  to  be  extremely  high.  Taking  for  example 
the  ages  fz-om  25  to  35,  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion throughout  the  country  was  about  lO  per  i,ooo,  but  in  those 
two  organisations  it  was  14  ;  from  35  to  45  the  mortality  according 
to  the  English  Life  Table  was  13,  but  in  those  societies  it  was  21, 
This  mortality  rate  did  not  materially  differ  from  what  was  shown 
by  Dr.  Farr  to  prevail  in  sixteen  of  the  larg'est  towns  of  the 
country,  in  fact  it  was  only  two  or  three  points  higher.  That  it 
should  be  higher  was  to  be  expected,  because  London,  for  instance, 
took  in  Kensington,  Hampstead,  and  other  places  favourably 
situated  so  far  as  mortality  was  concerned.  Most  of  the  other 
towns  had  similarly  favoured  localities.  The  mortality  experience 
of  these  burial  societies  might  be  expressed  thus  :  Taking  the 
equation  of  life,  which  meant  out  of  one  hundred  born  how  many 
years  would  elapse  before  one-half  of  them  were  dead,  which  was 
really  a  better  sanitary  gauge  than  the  expectation  of  life,  it  would 
be  found  that  whereas  according  to  the  English  Life  Table  that 
period  was  45|  years,  the  section  of  the  population  embrat^-ed  in 
these  societies  showed  a  period  of  38  yeai-s,  which  was,  of  course, 
a  material  difference.  There  was  one  satisfactory  feature  connected 
with  the  experience  of  these  burial  societies,  namely,  that  within 
the  last  five  years  there  had  been  some  slight  improvement,  in  the 
rates  of  mortality.  He  thought  that  the  Registrar- General  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  would  render  a  public  service  to  the 
country  if  in  his  reports  he  would  lay  stress  upon  the  principles  on 
which  a  comparison  was  to  be  made  of  the  rates  of  mortality 
between  one  town  and  another,  and  one  occupation  and  anothei-. 
Great  ignorance  prevailed  upon  this  subject,  and  a  person  could 
say,  "In  our  parish  the  rate  of  mortality  is  only  16  per  1,000, 
whereas  in  the  whole  metropolis  it  is  22  ;"  forgetting  that  tlie 
aggregate   mortality   must  depend   on    many   points,  as    the   age- 
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distribution,  the  sex-distribution,  the  occupation,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  struggle  for  existence  was  stringent  or  not,  &c.  Without 
careful  examination  into  these  matters  no  true  comparison  between 
the  average  moi-tality  rates  was  practicable. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  wished  to  ask  how  far  the  raral 
population  represented  a  selected  population.  There  were  certainly 
some  parishes  in  which  labourers  who  were  not  of  steady  habits 
coald  find  no  place  of  rest.  Was  there  a  general  movement  of  those 
who  were  morally  on  a  lower  scale,  and  perhaps  weak  and 
comparatively  inapt  to  labour,  who  drifted  into  the  towns  ?  That 
question  ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  whenever  comparisons 
were  drawn  between  the  mortality  of  town  and  country. 

Dr.  James  Edmunds,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St.  James's, 

said  there  were  a  great  many  points  in  regard  to  which  medical 

officers   of  health  would   like   the  registrars    to  help  them        The 

locus   of  a  town  or  city    must    be    considered    before    they    could 

estimate  what  ouglit  to  be  the  death-rate.     Dublin  lay  on  a  modern 

mass    of    alluvium    brought    down    by    the    LifFey,    in    which    the 

foundations  of  the  houses  were  almost  all   damp.     That  state  of 

things  must  necessarily  account  to  a  great  extent  for  the  large  rate 

of  mortality  as  compared  with  many  other  towns.     He  quite  agreed 

with  Dr.  Lawson  that  the  question  of  infant  mortality  depended  a 

great  deal  on  the  care  with  which  young  children  were  fed.     He 

had  known  cases  of   sturdy,  healthy  women  with  sturdy,  healthy 

husbands,  having  had  five  or  six  children  all  of  whom  had  died, 

simply  because  the  women  were  drunken  or  neglectful  in  preparing 

or  selecting  the  children's  food.     No  doubt,  too,  the  consumption 

of   alcohol   had   an  effect  upon   the   death-rate,   and  it  would  be 

interesting  to  know  how  Dublin  stood  in  its  consumption  of  alcohol 

per  head  of  the  population.     The  consumption  of  tobacco  again  in 

the  parents  was  a  prolific  source  of  weakness  to  the  children,  while 

the  fumes  of  tobacco  smoke  in  small  apartments  where  the  baby 

was  in  the  cradle,  often  proved  a  serious  injury  to  young  infants. 

St.  Petersburg,  which  was  also  on  alluvial  ground,  had  a  moi-tality 

nearly  two  and   half  times  as   great  as   that   of  London.     Berlin 

during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  had  vastly  improved  in  all  its 

sanitary  arrangements,  and  might  be  said  to  have  discovered  water 

closets  during  that  period.   It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what 

extent  vaccination  was  accountable  for  the  fact  that  dui-ing  three 

years  there  were  only  two  deaths  registered  in  Dublin  from  small 

pox.     Badly  built  houses,  and  small,  close  rooms,  would   account 

for  the   enormous  mortality  which  measles    produced  among  the 

children  of  the  poor.    While  thanking  Mr.  Humphreys  for  the  great 

labour  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  this  analysis  of  the  Dublin 

death-rates,  he  confessed  that  the  mass  of  material  was  not  in  such 

shape  that  he  could  focus   his  mind  upon  it  with   much    profit. 

Dr.  Edmunds  urged  that  it  was  essential  now-a-days  to  preface 

the  study  of  the  death-rates  of  a  particular  town  by  some  outline 

of  the  geology  and  character  of  its  site,  its  climatic  conditions,  its 

water  supply,  and  the  occupations  and  habits  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  H.  MONCREIFF  Paul  said  Mr.  Humphreys's  paper,  valuable 
tliough  it  was,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  suggestive,  and  agreed 
with  Mr.  Bailey  that  it  was  rather  a  dangei-ous  thing  to  generalise 
from  the  statistics  given  with  regard  to  Dublin,  as  to  what  might 
be  the  state  of  things  in  Gi'eat  Britain  generally.  Dr.  Grimshaw's 
analysis  of  the  different  classes,  however  applicable  to  Dublin,  would 
not  apply  to  London,  or  to  any  other  great  commercial  centre.  For 
example,  the  merchant  of  Dublin  could  no  more  be  compared  with 
'the  merchants  of  the  great  English  mercantile  cities,  than  can  the 
blacksmith  of  to-day  be  compared  with  the  one  of  fifty  years 
ago ;  tlieir  official  life  and  surroundings  were  wholly  different. 
Mr.  Humphreys  had  acknowledged  the  want  of  trustworthy  statis- 
tics of  class  mortality  in  the  opening  of  his  paper,  and  it  was 
therefore  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
Registrar- General,  and  that  a  comparison  should  be  made  between 
similar  classes  in  different  towns  as  far  as  possible.  Until  that  was 
done  it  would  be  highly  fallacious  to  draw  any  deductions  from  the 
Dublin  tables  which  Mr.  Humphreys  had  given  in  the  appendix  to 
his  paper. 

The  Rev.  I.  Doxsey  said  that  the  increase  in  the  revenue  from 
tobacco  amounted  to  something  like  2  million  £  from  1876  to  1886, 
and  he  thought  that  the  snjoking  which  took  place  among  the 
young  lads  of  the  present  day  could  not  fail  to  tell  upon  the  death- 
rate.  The  comparison  of  Dublin  with  other  towns  throughout  the 
country  was  scarcely  a  fa,ir  one.  He  had  lived  in  Dublin  for  some 
years,  and  was  convinced  that  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  there  drank  large  quantities  of  whisky,  while  Englishmen 
mostly  drank  malt  liquor,  made  a  very  considerable  difference  in 
the  death-rate, 

Mr.  S.  Bourne,  referring  to  the  superior  longevity  of  the 
clergy,  said  that  that  was  only  what  might  be  expected,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  generally  speaking  more  moral  and  sober 
in  their  lives  than  the  average  run  of  people.  It  must  not  how- 
ever be  forgotten,  that  they  were  also  generally  in  more  easy 
circumstances  in  the  later  portion  of  their  lives,  and  that  they 
remained  attached  to  their  class  for  a  great  length  of  time,  whereas 
professional  and  mercantile  men  dropped  out  of  their  class  when 
they  retired  from  business.  The  middle  class  too  during  the 
working  period  of  their  lives  struggled  very  hard,  but  at  a  later 
period  they  often  took  their  rest  and  ease,  and  that  tended  to  the 
preservation  of  life.  The  same  might  be  said  with  regard  to 
barristers  and  solicitors.  The  upper  classes  were  more  shielded 
from  contagion,  and  better  cared  for  in  childhood,  and  consequently 
it  was  only  natural  to  expect  a  larger  death-rate  among  the  poorer 
classes.  He  quite  agreed  that  the  circumstances  of  Dublin  were 
in  many  respects  so  veiy  different  from  those  of  London,  that  no 
genei'al  deduction  could  be  made  from  them.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  death-rate  among  the  professional  class  was  much  lower 
than  among  the  lower  classes  in  Dublin,  because  the  former  were 
the  least  worked  in   the  world,  whereas  the   latter  had  to  work 
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hard,  surrounded  by  the  worst  of  circumstances.  There  was 
always  an  element  of  great  doubt  connected  with  the  experiences 
of  such  societies  as  the  Foresters  and  Odd  Fellows,  because  it  was 
never  known  how  many  persons  left  them.  Many  left  through 
poverty,  and  others  were  thrust  out.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  burial  societies.  It  was  true  there  were  counteracting 
influences  there,  but  the  desire  was  to  get  rid  of  those  in  feeble 
health,  and  it  became  a  serious  question  how  far  the  practice  of 
insuring  juvenile  lives  should  be  tolerated  to  the  extent  that  it  at 
present  was.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country  that  so  much  of 
the  earnings  of  the  people  was  spent  in  bringing  children  into  the 
world  and  retaining  them  in  it  for  so  short  a  time  in  consequence 
of  the  lack  of  sanitary  regulation  and  the  intemperance  of  their 
parents.  To  his  mind  that  was  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
emigration.  Crowding  together  in  towns  facilitated  early  and 
imprudent  marriages. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Humphreys  for 
his  paper.  He  said  Dr.  Lawson  had  spoken  of  the  greater 
prevalence  of  phthisis  among  the  population  of  Dublin  than  in 
England.  His  impi'ession  was  that  was  to  some  extent  a  result  of 
racial  distinction,  that  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  tubercular 
phthisis  among  the  Celtic  race  thati  among  the  copulation  of 
England. 

Mr.  HuMi'HRETS,  in  reply,  said  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Bailey's  objection  to  Dr.  Grimshaw's  statistics,  but  if  no 
attempt  were  made  to  obtain  statistics  in  that  and  other  directions, 
there  could  be  no  statistical  progress.  The  low  death-rate  from 
phthisis  in  Ireland  might  easily  be  explained.  The  population 
there  was  depleted  by  emigTation  at  those  very  ages  when  phthisis 
was  genei'ally  most  fatal.  The  country  popula,tinn  was  especially 
depleted  of  its  young  people,  whereas  in  Dublin  the  age  proportion 
of  the  population  was  more  normal,  because  young  people  flocked 
there  as  domestic  servants,  shop  assistants,  &c.  No' doubt  defective 
registration  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  low  death-rate  from  all 
causes  in  Ireland  generally.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Neison  as  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  question  of  density  of  population,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  quite  possible,  as  had  been  proved  in  the 
Peabody  Buildings  and  other  places,  to  have  great  density  without 
exctssive  death-rates.  The  best  statistics  that  he  had  seen  with 
regard  to  this  subject  were  those  by  Dr.  Russell,  who  had 
published  some  very  valuable  tables  relating  to  certain  statistical 
divisions  of  Griaggow,  giving  the  average  number  per  room,  and 
then  showing  the  effect  on  the  death-rate.  With  regard  to  the 
statistics  of  friendly  societies,  probably  he  (Mr.  Humphreys)  had 
not  given  them  quite  sufficient  attention.  They  did  not  however 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  paper,  because  he  wanted  a  natural 
population  including  men,  women,  and  children,  that  is  persons  of 
all  ages.  In  friendly  societies  children  were  not  admitted  as 
members.  Then  again  the  members  were  principally  of  the 
artisan    class,    and    were    not    comparable   with    Dr.    Grimshaw's 
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general  service  class.  When  numbers  got  out  of  work  or  out  of 
health  they  often  ceased  to  be  members,  and  therefore  the 
mortality  in  friendly  societies  did  not  very  fairly  represent  that  of 
the  entire  working  classes.  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  the  weakly  ones  who  left  the  country  and 
came  to  towns,  but  he  thought  the  tendency  rather  was  for  the 
healthier  members  of  a  family  to  leave  their  rural  homes  and 
come  to  town.  He  wished  distinctly  to  point  out  that  he  had 
attempted  no  comparison  between  Dublin  and  other  towns,  but 
merely  between  one  class  and  another  all  resident  in  Dublin. 
Mr.  Bourne  thought  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  persons 
dropping  out  of  an  occupation,  and  so  affecting  Dr.  Grimshaw's 
tables  ;  but  if,  for  instance,  barristers  when  they  ceased  to 
practise  called  themselves  "  gentlemen,"  the  change  would  appear 
in  the  census  schedules  as  well  as  in  the  death  register,  and  there- 
fore would  not  affect  the  calculations. 
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I. — Introduction. 

If  it  is  with  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion this  evening  some  observations  as  to  the  past  history  and 
present  and  future  position  of  the  annual  taxes  on  property  and 
income,  it  is  rather  that  I  mistrust  my  own  ability  to  follow 
worthily  in  the  path  marked  out  by  those  eminent  members  of  the 
Society  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  many  of 
whom  are  still  working  amongst  ua,  than  that  1  feel  that  any 
apology  is  necessary  for  the  subject  itself.  Taxes  which,  during 
little  more  than  a  generation,  have  contributed  over  300  million  £ 
to  the  national  exchequer,  which  at  the  present  moment  constitute 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  taxation  of  the  country,  and  by  the  aid  of 
which  so  many  great  national  enterprises  have  been  carried  out, 
and  so  many  beneficial  reforms  effected,  cannot  but  deserve 
detailed  and  periodical  examination,  alike  in  their  fiscal  and  their 
social  aspects. 

For  the  conduct  of  such  an  examination  I  know  too  well  my 
deficiencies,  and  1  can  only  plead  as  my  excuse  for  attempting  to 
take  some  part  in  it,  that  the  subject  seemed  that  which  lay  closest 
to  my  hand,  and  upon  which,  if  at  all,  I  could  hope  to  add  with 
advantage  to  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 
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Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  however,  that  I  can  supply  but  few 
new  statistics  in  addition  to  those  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
are  available  to  the  careful  student  of  the  literature  of  blue  books. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  materials  of  importance  in  the 
archives  of  Somerset  House  which  have  not  been  published  either 
in  the  ordinary  annual,  or  in  the  special  periodical  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.  I  cannot  therefore  do  much 
more  than  weave  together  the  various  threads  which  are  already  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public,  and  examine  them  by  the  light  of  that 
revenue  law  which  all  are  supposed  to  know  to  the  letter,  but  with 
which  probably  few  fully  comply. 

The  taxes  with  which  I  propose  to  deal  this  evening,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Annual  Taxes  on  Property  and  Income,"  are  those 
ordinarily  known  as  the  income  tax  and  the  land  tax,  "  For 
"  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  though  but  little  known,  than  that 
"  the  so  called  land  tax  was  in  fact  a  property  and  income  tax,  and 
"  moreover,  that  personal  estate  was  quite  as  much  the  object  of 
"  the  charge  as  land."^  I  have  much  hesitation  as  to  whether  to 
these  two  I  ought  not  to  have  added  the  inhabited  house  duty,  the 
incidence  of  which  has  been  so  much  disputed.  I  am,  however, 
disposed  to  think  with  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  that  that  duty  "  is 
"  almost  entirely  a  tenant's  tax,  and  does  not  fall  on  the  land- 
"lord;"^  although  I  am  of  course  aware  that  many  high 
authorities  take  an  opposite  view,  and  that  in  the  recent  return 
"  of  Imperial  Taxation  borne  by  Real  and  by  Realised  Personal 
"  Property,"  the  inhabited  house  duty  is  described  as  "  falling 
"  solely  Tipon  real  property."^ 

Permit  me,  however,  to  restrict  my  remarks  this  evening  to  the 
two  taxes  I  have  named. 


II. — The  Fluctuations  in  the  Hate  of  Income  Tax. 

The  first  table,  A,  which  I  desire  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion, has  been  constructed  in  order  to  illustrate  the  wide  fluctua- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
income  tax  to  the  total  taxation  of  the  country.  I  regret  that  I 
have  been  compelled  to  omit  years  prior  to  1857,  the  date  when  our 
present  system  of  national  book-keeping  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced,  but  the  variations  which  have  occurred  since  that 
time  are  quite  wide  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  which  I  seek 
to  di'aw. 


'  "  Thirteenth  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,"  p.  109. 

'■'  "  Taxation  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,"  p.  65. 

*  House  of  Commons  Paper  No.  345  of  1885,  p.  6. 
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Table  A. —  Statement  showing  the  Atnount  of  Taxes  actually  Received  {less  Stamps 
in  lieu  of  Fees),  the  Net  Produce  of  Income  Tax,  the  Proportion  of  Income  Tax  to 
the  Total  Amount  of  Taxes,  the  Rate  of  Income  Tax,  and  the  principal  Cause 
of  the  Increase  or  Decrease  in  the  Rate  for  each  Year  from  1857-58  to  1885-86. 
United  Kingdom. 


Amount  of  Taxes 

Net  Produce 

Perreiitajiie 
of 

Rate 

Principal  Cause 

Year. 

actually  Received 

of 

Income  Ta.\ 

of 

of 

(less  Stamps 

to  the 

Income 

iu  lieu  of  Fees).* 

Income  Ta.\. 

Total  Heceipt 
of  Taxes. 

Tax. 

Increase  or  Decrease. 

& 

£ 

d. 

1857... 

62,910,000 

11,396,434 

i8-i 

7 

'58.... 

59,673,000 

6,610,102 

1  i"o 

5 

'59.... 

65,489,000 

9,666,141 

i4'7 

^{ 

Increased  army  and  navy  esti- 
mates 

'60.... 

64,918,000 

10,957,060 

i6-8 

10 

Frencli  Commercial  Treaty 

'61.... 

63,836,000 

10,471,207 

i6"4 

9 

Surplus  of  revenue 

'62  . 

63,535,000 

10,482,588 

16-5 

9 

'63.... 

62,682,000 

9,101,994 

H"5 

^1 

'64... 

62,522,000 

7,985,773 

12-7 

4 

Surplus  of  revenue 

'65.... 

59,976,000 

6,321,692 

10-5 

4J 

'QG.... 

61,116,000 

5,637,294 

9'i 

4 

'67.... 

'68.... 

61,507,000 
63,698,000 

6,184,166 
8,623,507 

10-5 
i3'5 

1} 

Abyssinian  "War 

'69.... 

66,469,000 

10,108,588 

15-2 

5 

Changes  in  period  of  collection. 

'70... 

60,386,000 

6,290,611 

10-4 

4 

Surplus  of  revenue 

'71.... 

64,217,000 

9,328,102 

14-5 

^{ 

Abolition  of  purchase  in  the 
army 

'72... 

65,903,000 

7,403,737 

irz 

M 

Surplus  revenue  and  economies 
in  expenditure 

'73.... 
'74.... 

65.353,000 
63,227,000 

5,641,791 
4,315,132 

8-6 

6-8 

1} 

Surplus  of  revenue 

'75.... 

64,462,000 

4,041,892 

6-2 

2 

'76.... 

65,596,000 

5,284,091 

8-0 

^{ 

Increased  army,  navy,  and  civil 
service  expenditure 

'77.... 

66,098,000 

5,841,265 

8-8 

3 

r 

Bad  harvest,  and  increased  ex- 

'78.... 

68,987,000 

8,865,491 

12-8 

n 

penditure  (army,  navy,  prisons, 
and  education) 

'79.... 

66,949,000 

9,194,606 

137 

5 

'8)... 

68,952,000 

10,776,013 

15-6 

6 

Repeal  of  the  malt  duty 

'81... 

70,581,000 

10,004,904 

14-1 

5 

'82... 

73,128,000 

12,166,477 

i6-6 

6i 

Egyptian  Expedition 

'83.... 

71,866,000 

10,695,046 

14-8 

5 

'84.... 

73,796,000 

11.922,770 

i6-i 

6 

'85.... 

74,927,000 

15,247,312 

20'3 

8 

Vote  of  credit,  ii,ooo,cooZ. 

1,902,759,000 

250,563,786 

i3'i 

5i 

*  Taten  from  House  of  Commons  Paper  No.  240  of  1886. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of  income  tax  to  the  net 
produce  of  taxation  ranges  from  20'3  per  cent,  in  1885,  to  6"2  per 
cent,  in  1875,  During  sixteen  years  out  of  the  twenty-nine, 
including  the  last  six,  income  tax  payers  have  contributed  more 
than  their  average  share  to  the  burdens  of  the  nation,  in  thirteen 
years  they  have  contributed  less.     Now  I  do  not  desire  to  assume 
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that  the  average  share  of  the  past  should  necessarily  be  that  of 
the  future,  although  I  believe  that  no  less  an  authority  than 
Mr.  Grladstone  hag  in  recent  years  referred  to  5c?.  as  being,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  normal  rate,  which  is  very  nearly  the 
average  of  ^\<l.  shown  in  the  table ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  these  constantly  recurring  and  wide  fluctuations 
have  either  resulted  in  unduly  relieving  income  tax  payers  as  a 
class  during  such  periods  as  1872-78,  or  on  the  other  hand  that 
persons  within  the  range  of  the  income  tax  have  borne  more  than 
their  fair  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  nation  in  the  years 
from  1879  to  the  present  time. 

Moreover,  any  arrangement  under  which  in  times  of  low 
expenditure  the  income  tax  yield  is  much  less  in  proportion  to 
that  of  other  taxes,  whilst  when  expenditure  is  high  the  propor- 
tion is  from  two  to  three  times  as  great,  tends  to  destroy  that 
sense  of  partnership  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  nation 
which  surely  ought  to  be  felt  by  all  classes,  whether  above  or 
below  the  income  tax  boundary,  if  that  business  is  to  be  conducted 
with  due  regard  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

When  however  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  and  the  income 
tax  on  particular  classes  of  property  and  income  is  examined, 
there  are  found  in  addition  to  these  periodic  fluctuations  of 
burden,  serious  variations  of  pressure  as  between  incomes  derived 
from  real  and  personal  property,  from  real  property  in  urban  and 
real  property  in  rural  districts,  and  again  as  between  personal 
incomes  of  one  class  and  personal  incomes  of  another. 

III. — The  Assessment  of  Lands  and  Buildmgs. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  variations  is  that  arising 
from  the  assessment  of  "lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and 
"  heritages,"  according  to  the  rack  rent  or  full  annual  value  at 
which  they  are  worth  to  be  let  by  the  year. 

The  rules  of  charge  applicable  to  Schedule  A  (except  in  the 
case  of  some  special  properties)  take  no  cognisance  of  the  money 
profit  or  net  income  actually  derived  or  derivable  from  the  lands 
or  buildings  assessed,  and  they  ignore  the  fact  that  repairs  and 
maintenance,  insurance,  and  possibly  law  expenses  are  outgoings 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
value  of  the  property  charged. 

The  difference  between  the  gross  and  net  values — not  necessarily 
identical  with  the  gross  annual  and  rateable  values  of  the  poor 
rate — has  usually  been  estimated  at  16  per  cent.,  the  figure  adopted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  budget  speech  of  1853.  But  this  difference 
is  obviously  much  less  in  the  case  of  "  lands  "  than  in  that  of 
"  messuages  and  tenements,"  with  the  consequence  that  exceptional 
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pressure  of  tlie  income  tax  under  Seliedule  A  is  greater  in  urban 
than  in  rural  districts.  The  tables  which  follow  will  perhaps 
enable  us  to  measure  this  exceptional  pressure  more  precisely. 

Table  B. — Statement  skowinq  the  Rateable  Value  Rated  for  Poor  Rates, 
Gross  Value  Assessed  to  Income  Tax  {Schedide  A),  and  EstimaMd  Net 
Value  of  Lands  and  Buildings  in  England  and  Wales,  1869-70. 


Rateable 
Value. 

Gross  Value 

Assessed 

to  Income  Ta.\ 

(Schedule  A). 

Estimated 
Net  Value. 

Amount  per  Cent 

by  wliich 
the  Gross  Value 

Assessed 

to  Income  Tax 

(Schedule  A) 

exceeds  the 

Rateable  Value. 

Amount  per  Cent. 

bv  which 
the  Gross  Vulue 

Assessed 
to  Income  Tax 
(Schedule  A) 

exceeds 

the   Kstiniated 

Net  Value. 

Lands*    .... 
Buildings  t 

£ 
39,488,882 
55,078,528 

£ 

47,857,174 
70,949,269 

£ 
43,042,881 
60,035,595 

2ri 

28-8 

Ill 

18-8 

Total    .... 

94,567,410 

I  18,806,443 

103,078,476 

25-6 

15-2 

*  Includes  farm  houses  and  farm  buildings,  tithe  rent  charge,  "and  uncom- 
muted  tithes  (if  any). 

t  "Buildings,"  other  than  those  assessed  with  farms,  inchide  houses,  shops, 
■warehouses,  mills,  factories,  docks,  wharves,  &c. 

In  this  Table  (B)  I  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  net  value 
respectively  of  lands  and  buildings.  It  has  been  necessary  in  the 
first  instance  to  take  a  year  so  far  back  as  1869-70,  inasmuch  as 
since  that  date  no  return  has  been  given  of  the  rateable  values  of 
these  two  classes  of  property.  The  rateable  values  cannot  of 
course  be  accepted  as  in  themselves  evidence  of  the  net  value 
of  the  properties  rated,  for  the  pi^actice  of  local  authorities  is 
very  various,  low  valuations  with  high  rates  or  high  valuations 
with  low  rates  having  an  equal  effect  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers.  In  the  assessments  to  income  tax  (Schedule  A)  we 
have  a  much  more,  though  I  fancy  not  exactly  uniform  series  of 
values ;  but  by  the  results  of  those  assessments  we  can  at  least 
approximately  test  the  sufficiency  of  the  figures  of  rateable  value. 

In  the  three  years  1876,  1879,  and  1882,  for  which  alone  we 
have  any  detailed  comparison  between  the  values  of  rated  property 
as  estimated  for  local  and  imperial  taxes,  the  income  tax  assess- 
ments exceeded  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  poor  rates  in 
England  and  Wales  as  follows  : — 

1876-77  9'03  per  cent. 

'79-80  8-66         „ 

'82-83  7-20         „ 

Taking  the  earlier  of  these  figures,  9  per  cent.,  as  most  accurately 
representing  thediffierence  between  the  real  net  value  of  lands  and 
buildings   in  1869-70  as  compared  with  the   rateable  value,  and 
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adding  this  percentage  to  the  rateable  value  in  the  first  column, 
the  figures  given  in  the  third  column  of  the  table  are  obtained, 
showing  the  net  value  in  1869  to  be — 

£ 

Lands  43,042,881 

Buildings 60,035, <:;96 

the  amount  charged  to  income  tax  (Schedule  A)  being  ii"i  per 
cent,  and  i8'i  per  cent,  respectively  in  excess  of  these  totals,  or  in 
the  aggregate  lyz  percent. 

From  the  Local  Government  returns,  however,  combined  vpith 
estate  accounts  which  have  come  before  me,  I  am  strongly  disposed 
to  infer  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  have  in  recent  years 
considerably  increased.  Tenants  appear  no-w  to  be  in  a  position 
to  be  more  exacting  in  such  matters  than  heretofore,  and  the  risk 
of  finding  a  farm  thrown  on  hand  or  a  house  left  empty,  has 
induced  many  a  landlord  to  do  work  which  fifteen  years  ago  he 
would  scarcely  even  have-  been  asked  to-  uxidertake.  I  do  not 
think  therefore  I  shall  be  wide  of  the  mark  if  I  take  19  per  cent. 
as  representing  the  difference  at  the  present  time  between  the 
value  in  the  Schedule  A  assessments  and  the  net  annual  value 
after  deducting  all  necessary  outgoings,  or  say  1 3  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  lands,  and  21  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  buildings.  Upon  this 
assumption  I  have  constructed  the  following  table  : — 

Table  C. — Statement  shorcing  the  Gross  Value'  Assessed  to  Income  Tax 
{Schedule  A),  the  Deductions  allowed  from  Assessments,  the  Net  Amount 
Chargeable  to  Income  Tax-  {Schedule  A),  and  t^w  Estimated  Net  Value 
of  Lands  and  Buildings  in  England  and  Wales,  1882-83. 


Gross  Value 

Assessed 
to  Income  Tax 
(Schedule  A)'. 

Deductinns 
allowed  from 
Assessments. 

Net  Aniouiit 

Chargea-We  to 

Income  Tax 

(Schedule  A). 

1  Difference  between 
Eatimat'edi       |  Amount  Char^ealile 
^  .                   to  hu-oiiie  Tax 
^^'^^            \   (Schedule  A)  and 
Value.           1      Kstiniated  Net 
1             Value. 

Lands     .... 
Buildings 

48,658,708 
109,374,253 

£ 

'     749-54.'; 
579,4-5 

£ 
4r,909,I63 

108,794,828 

£■           i               £ 
42,333,07'?  1        5,576,088 
86,405,659  !      22,389,169 

Total .... 

158,032,961 

1 

r,328,970 

156,703,991 

i2»,738,734  1      27,965,257 

It  will  be  observed  that  credit  has  had  to  be  given  for  certain 
small  deductions  which  the  law  allows  in  char-ging  property  to 
income  tax  (Schedule  A),  and  which  are  classified  in  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  under  the  heads  of  land 
tax,  sea  walls,  &c.,  ecclesiastical  deductions,  repairs  of  churches, 
parochial  rates  on  rent  charges  for  tithes,  and  "  other  deductions." 
I  have  given  the  whole  of  the  allowances  for  "sea  walls,  &c.,"  and 
"  parochial  rates  on  tithe  rent  charges,"  to  the  credit  of  lands, 
dividing  the  remainder  to  buildings  and  lands  in  the  proportion  of 
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three  to  one,  wliich  I  expect  is  not  far  frora  correct.  In  anj  case 
tlie  figure  obtained  is  unimportant,  although  it  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 

The  result  is  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  lands  there  is  excep- 
tional pressure  of  income  tax  to  the  extent  of  5,576,088^.,  or 
13*1  per  cent,  of  their  estimated  net  value;  whilst  in  the  case  of 
buildings  this  special  burden  is  no  less  than  22,389,169/.,  or 
25*9  per  cent,  above  their  estimated  value. 

What  this  really  implies  the  following  table  will  readily 
show : — 

Table  D. — Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Tax  Chargeable  respectively  on 
the  Gross  Values  Assessed,  and  Estimated  Net  Values  of  Lands  and 
Buildings  respectively,  ivith  the  Excess  of  Charge  and  the  Rate  in  the  Jj 
of  the  Estimated  Net  Value  of  the  Tax  Chargeable. 


Amount  of  Tax 

Charged 
at  8-/.  ill  the  £. 

Anioiint 

Chargeable  on 

Estimated 

Net  Value. 

Excess. 

Rate  ill  the  £ 
of  tlie  Esliiiiated 

Net  Value  of 
tlie  Tax  Char-ed. 

Percentage 

above  tin; 

Statutory  Rate  of 

81/.  in 'the  S.. 

Lands     

Buildings  ... 

£ 

1,596,972 
3,626,494 

£ 
1,411,102 

2,880,188 

£ 
185,870 
746,306 

d. 

9 

lOi 

I2'5 
3i'2 

Total 

5,223,466 

4,291,290 

932,176 

9f 

21-8 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  means  of  pursuing 
this  inquiry  further,  and  of  ascertaining  the  relative  pressure  of 
income  tax  not  only  upon  lands  in  the  inland  revenue  sense  of  the 
expression  as  stated  above,  and  buildings,  but  also  upon  lands 
upon  which  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  the  value  of  which  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  merged  in  those  buildings.  Tor  such 
an  inquiry  however  no  data  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  available, 
but  it  may  be  observed  that  wherever  the  ownership  of  buildings  is 
separated  even  temporarily  from  the  ownership  of  the  land  upon 
which  they  are  built,  the  whole  of  the  additional  burden  above 
referred  to  falls  upon  the  owner  or  holder  of  the  buildings,  the 
landowner  paying  only  the  bare  rate  of  income  tax  upon  the  rent 
he  reserves. 

Possibly  the  serious  inequality  thus  jyrimd  facie  shown  is 
neiitralised,  if  indeed  not  dissipated,  in  some  one  of  those  subtle 
ways  by  which  taxation  is  disti'ibuted  amongst  the  whole  of  the 
body  politic.  But  while  the  inequality  even  appears  to  exist,  it  will 
be  a  source  of  irritation  and  dissatisfaction  to  many,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  whether  on  that  account  alone  it 
should  be  unending. 

In  the  Bill  so  frequently  introduced  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  G. 
Hubbard,  whose  labours  in  connection  with  the  income  tax,  both  as 
a  practical  administrator  and  a  statistician  and  economist  are  not 
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too  widely  known,  tlie  following  scale  of  allowances  in  estimating 
the  value  of  lands  and  buildings  has  been  proposed.  It  is  perhaps 
too  elaborate  to  be  supported  by  any  available  general  statistics, 
but  it  may  be  quoted  liere  as  an  expression  of  well  considered 
opinion  as  to  the  varying  degree  of  the  inequality  of  which  the 
present  construction  of  Schedule  A  is  the  cause  : — 

Dediictions  proposed  to  be  Allotned  from  the  Gross  Value  in  order  to  obtain 
the  Rateable  Value  for  Taxation. 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Land  witliout  bviildings 5 

2        ,,      with  buildings  (fMrms) 10 

3.  Honses  and  buildings  of  40?.  and  upwards  gross  value   i6| 

4.  Buildings  without  land  of  40/.  and  upwards  gross  value  i6f 

5.  ,,  above  20Z.  and  under  40?.  gross  value 20 

6.  Houses  and  buildings  without  land  above  zol.  and  under  \ol.  \ 

gross  value    J 

7.  Houses  and  buildings  without  land  of  imder  20/.  gross  value 25 

8.  Mills  and  manufactories 33I 

9.  The  deductions  on  any  hereditaments  not  included  above  to  be 

determined  according  to  the  circumstance  of  the  class  and  case. 

lY.—  The  Land  Tax. 

I  should  have  been  glad  in  the  remarks  which  follow,  to  have 
continued  my  inquiry  on  exactly  similar  lines  as  before,  and  to  have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  precise  vai"iation  of  the  pressure  of  the 
land  tax  as  between  lands  and  buildings,  but  there  are  absolutely 
no  statistics  available  for  the  purpose.  I  am  constrained  therefoi-e 
to  select  the  county  as  the  basis  of  investigation,  and  by  showing 
the  difference  of  burden  as  between  rural  and  urban  districts,  to 
enable  my  hearers  to  draw  what  I  believe  will  be  a  perfectly  sound 
inference  as  to  the  relative  pressure  of  these  two  taxes  on  agricul- 
tural and  other  property. 

It  is  however  desirable  that  I  should  in  the  first  place  offer  the 
following  brief  outline  of  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the 
land  tax  to  assume  its  present  shape. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  some  approach  to  equality  of  taxation 
was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  "monthly  assess- 
"  ments,"  under  which  certain  sums  were  fixed  as  representing  the 
contributions  to  be  paid  by  each  county  and  town,  and  then 
apportioned  amongst  the  rateable  inhabitants  by  their  local 
authorities.  Practically  this  system  is  identical  with  the  contribution 
fonciere  and  contribution  personnelle  et  mobiliere,  which  are  such 
important  features  of  the  direct  taxation  of  France  at  the  present 
day.  Various  endeavours  were  made  to  substitute  a  rate  for  these 
fixed  contributions,  the  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century 
appearing  to  have  had  the  same  objection  to  inelastic  taxes  as 
some  of  their  successors  in  modern  times,  but  their  efforts  were 
quite  unsuccessful,  and  w^ere  finally  abandoned  in  1697.  In  that 
year  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament  that  a  3s.  rate  should  always 
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produce  1,484.015/.,  the  quota  payable  towards  this  sum  by  each 
conuty  and  town  being  also  fixed.  These  quotas  were  to  be  raised, 
"  First,  by  a  rate  of  3*".  in  the  £  on  an  assumed  income  from 
"  goods,  merchandise,  and  personal  property  (calculating  these  at 
"  their  value,  and  assuming  every  100/.  of  value  to  represent  an 
"  income  of  61.),  and  on  income  from  offices  and  employments  ; 
"  the  i^esidue  of  the  sum,  by  a  pound  rate,  on  the  annual  value  of 
houses,  land,  and  real  property."^ 

This  system  continued  in  force  down  to  1798,  the  grants 
varying  from  500.000/.  to  2  million  £  annually;  but  long  prior  to 
that  year,  that  which  was  "  in  fact  a  property  tax  and  income  tax," 
had  become  a  tax  upon  one  class  of  property  alone — -land, 
messuages,  and  tenements.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Dowell,  "it 
"  happened  that  as  the  tradesmen  and  others  assessed  in  respect 
"  of  their  personalty  died  off,  or  departed  from  the  particular 
"  district  the  assessors  charged  their  quota  upon  the  land,  adding 
''  it  to  the  previous  charge  upon  the  landowners  ;  so  that  the  tax, 
"  which  was  intended  to  rest  in  the  first  instance  on  goods  and 
"  offices,  the  residue  only  being  charged  on  the  land,  intended  for  a 
"  general  tax  on  property,  gradually  became  in  effect  a  tax  on 
"  land ;  and  a  most  unfair  one,  because  originally  the  division  of 
"  the  whole  sum  representing  the  rate  was  extremely  unequal,  and 
"  as  the  relative  riches  of  the  different  counties  and  towns 
"  specifically  charged  altered,  the  unfairness  increased." 

In  1798,  the  necessities  of  the  nation  decided  Pitt  to  make 
perpetual  that  which  had  then  become  known  as  the  land  tax. 
Even  at  that  date,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  most  inequitably 
distributed,  and  the  burden  had  shifted  to  a  particular  class  of 
property,  but  by  the  offer  of  what  were  considered  favourable 
terms  of  redemption  and  purchase  it  was  thought  to  lead  the  way 
to  its  eventual  cessation. 

These  expectations  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  So  long 
as  consols  were  low,  and  the  attractions  of  other  investments  not 
very  great,  Mr.  Pitt's  proposals  were  fairly  successful  ;  but  these 
conditions  soon  disappeared,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  tax 
still  I'emains  a  burden,  although,  it  will  doubtless  be  said,  an 
hereditary  burden  on  those  lands  the  value  of-  which  has  remained 
stationary,  or  has  but  little  increased  since  the  Act  of  1798. 

V. — The  Land  Tax  a-nd  Income  Tax  in  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Counties. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given  credit  for  the  amount  of 
tax  redeemed  as  well  as  for  that  still  remaining  to  be  paid,  as 
affording  the  present  and  broadest  basis  for  the  comparison  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  draw. 

*  Dowell's  "  History  of  Taxution,"  vol.  ii,  p.  51. 
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Fable  E. — Statement  of  the  Gross  Value  of  Property  Assessed  to  Income  Tax  [Schedule  A) 
in  each  Counti/,  in  Order  of  Proportion  of  Agricidtural  Population,  witli  the  Percentage 
Diference  between  the  Gross  Estimated  Rental  and  Rateahle  Value  of  the  Poor  Rate,  the 
Estimated  Net  Value  of  Property  Assessed  to  Income  Tax  [Schedule  A),  the  Amotnit 
of  Income  Tax  Charged  at  %d.  in  the  dj,  the  Amount  of  Land  Tax  {including  Tiix 
Redeemed),  the  Total  Taxation  under  the  two  previous  Heads,  and  the  Rate  in  the  JC  on 
the  Net  Value  of  Property. 


Counties  in 

Order  of  Proportion 

of  Agricultural 

Population. 


Huntingdon 

Rutland     

Cambridge    

Hei'eford   

Lincoln  

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

Wilts 

Oxford  

Dorset    

Bedford 

Westmoreland  .... 

Bucks    

Shropshire 

Berks 

Hertford    

Cornwall    

Northampton    ..., 

Somerset    

Essex 

Sussex    

Devonshire    , 

Kent  (extra-met.)... 

Cumberland 

Hampshire    

Yorkshire 

Leicester    

Worcester 

Gloucester     

Surrey  (extra-met.) 
Northumberland  ... 

Cheshire    

Nottingham 

Monmouth    

Derby    

Warwick   

IMidillesex  (ex-met.) 

Stall'ordshire 

Durham     

Lancashire    

London 

Total  England ... 


Eueiand  and  Wales. 


Value  of 
Property  in 
Income  Tax 

(Schedule  A; 

Assessnieiils, 

1880-83. 


In  1,000's  of 

£'s. 

OOO's  omitted. 

450, 

190, 

1,396, 

997, 

3,901, 

2,157, 

2,918, 

1,680, 

1,279, 

866, 
530, 
1,195, 
1,693, 
1,422, 
1,280, 
1,439, 
1,725, 
3,653, 
3,569, 
3,752, 
3,620, 
4,853, 
1,451, 
3,357, 
15,^65, 
1,990, 

2,OI  I, 

2-954, 
3,334, 
2,498, 

2,i<;4, 

844, 
2,212, 

4,029, 
2,637, 
4,138, 

3,055. 
18,246, 

32,035, 
151,370, 


Difference 

per  Cent. 

between  Gross 

Estimated 

Rental 

and  Rateable 

Value. 


11-89 
12-69 
15-63 
14-58 
16-27 
15-11 
15-94 
17-81 
17-99 
16-54 
18-19 
1315 
16-69 
11-43 
19-64 
12-84 
16-11 
18-48 
16-24 
17-53 
24-02 
1913 
24-32 
16-07 
20-18 
18-99 
24-79 
16-64 
16-30 
21-80 
11-80 
14-42 
18-20 
17-72 
19-30 
20-81 
1627 
20-95 
21-48 
19-68 
21-49 

19-29 


Estimated 

Net  Value  of 

Property 

in 

Income  Tax 

Assessments. 


In  1, OOO's  of 

£'s. 
OOO's  omitted. 
396, 
166, 
1,177, 

8<2, 

3,266, 
1,831, 

2,461, 

1,381, 
1,049, 

1,045, 
70S, 
460, 

996, 

1,499, 
1,143, 
1,116, 
1,207, 
1,406, 
3,060, 
2,943, 
2,851, 
2,927, 
3,673, 
1,218, 
2,680, 
12.204, 

1,497, 
1,676, 
2,472, 
2,607, 
2,203, 

3>024, 

1,762, 
694, 

1,785, 
3,191, 

2,208, 

3,271, 

2,399, 
14,655, 
25,151, 


Approximate 

Amount 

of 

Income  Tax 

charged  at  Si/. 


15,000 

6,333 

46,533 

33,233 

130,033 

71,900 

97,600 

56,000 

42,633 

41,733 

28,866 

17,666 

39,833 

56,433 

47,400 

42,666 

47,966 

57,500 

121,766 

118,966 

123060 

120,6<;6 

161,766 

48,366 

111,900 

502,166 

t;6,333 

67,033 

98,41)6 

111,133 

83,266 

117,766 

71,800 

28,133 

73,733 

134,300 

87,900 

137,933 

10I„S33 

60N,200 

1,067,833 

5,045,666 


Amount 

of 

Land  Tax 

Charged 

(including 

Redeemed). 


15,498 

5,525 
32,694 
20,410 
71,907 

73,5^5 
84,307 
5i,6£;8 
38,7^2 
3^,080 
28,555 
3,045 
47,143 
29,057 
40,844 
42,283 

31,943 
47,669 

72,473 
89,397 
60,047 
82,583 
77,841 
3,714 
54,941 

91,494 
34,686 

33,582 
47,3 '2 
37,838 
14-549 
28,599 
27,277 
9,812 

24,094 
39-790 
37,82! 
27,121 
10,598 
20,990 
321,333 

1,945,737 


Total. 


30,498 

11,858 

79,227 

53,643 

201,910 

145,405 

181,907 

l<i7,658 

81,355 

74,813 

57,421 

20,711 

86,976 

85,490 

88,244 

84,949 

79,909 

105,169 

194,239 

208,363 

185,113 

203,249 

239,607 

52,080 

166,811 

593,660 

101,019 

100,615 

145,778 

148,971 

97,815 

li6.:5i;.-, 

99,U77 

37,945 

97,827 

174,090 

125,721 

16.-j,054 

112,431 

629,190 

1,389,166 

6,991,403 
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Table  E. — Statement  of  the  Gross  Value  of  Property  Assessed  to  Income  Tax — Contd. 


England  and  Wales. 

Counties  in 

Order  of  Proportion 

of  Agricultural 

Population. 

Value  of 
Property  in 
Income  Tax 

(Schedule  A) 

Assessments, 

188i2-83. 

Difference 

per  Cent. 

between  Gross 

Estimated 

Rental 

and  Rateable 

Value. 

Estimated 

Net  Value  of 

Property 

in 

Income  Tax 

Assessments. 

Appro.\imate 

Amount 

of 

Income  Tax 

charged  at  81/. 

Amount 

of 

Land  Tax 

Charged 

(including 

Redeemed). 

Total. 

In  the 
£. 

iclnor 

In  1,000's  of 

£'s. 
OOO's  omitted. 
202, 
423, 
309, 
259, 
299, 
231, 
497, 
'589, 
584, 
477, 
408, 
1,786, 

14  16 
1310 
25-09 
18-95 
14-44 
22-01 
14-55 
16-05 
14-17 
27-57 
12-25 
16-45 

In  1, OOO's  of 

£'s. 
OOO's  omitted. 

173, 
368, 

231, 
210, 

2^6, 
180, 
425, 
494, 
501, 
345, 
358, 
1,492, 

£ 

6,733 

14,100 

10,300 

8,633 

9,966 

7,700 

16,566 

19,633 

19,466 

15,900 

13,600 

59,533 

£ 

2.692 
5,853 
1.373 
1,633 
3,052 
2,433 
3,172 
4,370 
6,800 
2,337 
2,3'5 
7,906 

£ 

9,425 
19,953 
11,673 
10,266 
13,018 
10,133 
19,738 
24,003 
26,266 
18,237 
15,915 
67,439 

s.     d. 
I      I 

ontsTomerv 

I       I 

1-^         -^ 
irclio'aii   

I      — 

asrlescv    

-   \\\ 

"ecknock 

1      — 

erionetli 

I      1^ 

'Dibroke 

—   1 1 

irmai'then  

—    I  I-i- 

Bnbigh    

-   lox 

irnarvon 

I     -\ 

int 

amorgan    

-     9 

)tal  Wales 

6,064, 

16-59 

5,058, 

202,133 

43,936 

246,069 

-   1 1  .V 

)tal  England  ancll 
Wales  J 

157,434, 

19-19 

127,232, 

5,247,800 

1,989,673 

7,237,473 

1      1^ 

In  this  table  the  counties  have  been  arranged  according  to  the 
proportion  of  their  agricultural  population  to  the  total  population 
of  the  county  as  shown  by  the  last  census  returns,  and  it  will  at 
once  be  remarked  that  the  combined  rate  in  the  £  of  land  tax  and 
income  tax  (Schedule  A)  is  great  in  the  counties  where  this  pro- 
portion is  high,  and  low  where  the  agricultural  element  is  com- 
paratively small. 

We  notice  an  important  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
remote  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  N"ort]iumberland, 
and  in  Wales,  where  the  quotas  of  land  tax  are  very  small,  but 
omitting  these,  we  find  that  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  named  very 
closely  follows  the  distribution  of  the  population.  Essex  with  a  total 
burden  of  \od.  in  the  £  on  the  net  value,  appears  at  first  sight  to 
constitute  another  important  exception  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  tliis  county  includes  urban  property  of  great  value,  although 
as  regards  population  it  stands  somewhat  high  in  its  agricultural 
character. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  follow  the  classification  adopted  by 
Major  Craigie,  in  the  paper  read  at  our  last  meeting,  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  counties  wliere  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  tlie 
population  is  rural,  the  land  tax  and  income  tax  (Schedule  A)  are 
equivalent  to  a  burden  ranging  from  is.  \\d.  in  the  £  in  Shropshire, 
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to  no  less  than  is.  8|(Z.  in  Bucks  ;  •whilst  in  counties  whei-e  less  than 
60  pel'  cent,  of  the  population  is  rural,  the  burden  varies  from 
io\d.  in  Lancashire,  to  is.  ^\d.  in  Devonshire.  In  the  latter  divi- 
sion, however,  a  similar  rule  prevails,  viz.,  that  the  counties  highest 
on  the  list  are  those  where  land  is  more  usually  devoted  to  purposes 
of  husbandry  in  some  form  or  another,  e.g.,  Devonshire,  Leicester, 
Sussex,  or  Kent  (extra-metropolitan),  whilst  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Durham,  which  contain  our  great  seats 
of  industrial  enterprise,  real  property  is  much  less  heavily  taxed. 
London  with  a  burden  of  is.  \\d.  in  the  £  takes  a  better  place  than 
I  was  prepared  to  expect,  although  this  rate  is  of  course  low 
compared  with  such  figures  as  is.  6\d.  in  the  case  of  Huntingdon, 
IS.  7cZ.  for  Suifolk,  is.  ']\d.  for  Bedfoi'd,  and  is.  8|fZ.  for  Bucking- 
ham. 

The  reason  of  these  discrepancies,  so  wide  that  property  in  one 
county  is  assessed  to  these  taxes  at  a  rate  1 00  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  in  another,  is  of  course  not  far  to  seek.  Pitt's  semi-abortive 
proposals  of  1798  had  as  their  basis  a  distribution  of  value  which, 
as  I  have  said,  was  even  then  not  a  just  one,  and  the  inequalities  of 
which  have  been  trebled  by  the  enormous  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  that  time  by  reason  of  our  industrial  develop- 
ment. Had  his  scheme  of  redemption  succeeded,  the  unequal 
taxation  which  he  rendered  permanent  would  not  long  have  been 
suffered,  but  events  prevented  the  realisation  of  his  idea  of  the 
cessation  of  the  old  property  and  income  tax,  and  the  institution  of 
a  new  one,  and  the  inequality  of  burden  remained. 

If  I  may  here  somewhat  depart  from  the  line  indicated  by  the 
old  motto  of  the  Society,  '■^  Aliis  Exterendum,"  I  should  like  to 
observe  that  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  simple  fact  that  land 
and  buildings  in  England  and  Wales  bear  an  average  annual 
burden  of  is.  i|c?.,  whilst  an  income  from  consols  for  example  is 
charged  ScZ.  in  the  £  only,  is  in  itself  evidence  that  the  former  is 
unduly  and  unjustly  taxed.  On  the  contraiy  I  believe  that  the 
ordinary  rule  of  nations,  under  which  land  is  regarded  as  an 
appropriate  subject  of  a  special  charge,  is  founded  upon  considera- 
tions sound  in  themselves,  and  perfectly  equitable  to  all.  But 
what  the  table  does  seem  to  me  to  suggest  is  that  as  yet  we  have 
failed  to  apportion  our  annual  taxes  on  property  and  income  on  any 
principle,  or  with  any  degree  of  equality.  The  landholder,  the 
householder,  and  the  leaseholder,  all  bear  burdens  varying  not 
only  as  between  themselves,  but  also  according  to  the  locality  in 
which  the  property  in  which  they  are  interested  is  situate  ;  whilst 
all,  with  perhaps  one  important  exception,  are  charged  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  that  paid  by  the  owner  of  income-yielding  personal 
property.      Few  I  think  will    doubt    that   these   inequalities  are 
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deserving  of  serious  consideration,  at  a.  time  wlien  the  value  of 
purely  agricultural  land  lias  fallen  so  considerably,  and  when  the 
urban  occupier  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  his  accustomed 
expenditure. 

VI. — The  Assessment  of  the  Profits  of  Occupiers  of  Land. 

I  may  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the  second  class  of 
incorae  specifically  referred  to  in  the  schedules  of  the  Income  Tax 
Act,  that  arising  from  the  occupation  as  distinguished  from  the 
ownership  of  land.  No  part  of  that  Act  has  been  more  frequently 
misunderstood  than  Schedule  B,  and  no  part,  I  may  add,  stands 
in  more  need  of  inquiry  and  reform. 

The  assumption  of  the  law''  is  that  the  profits  of  an  occupier  of 
land  in  England  and  Wales  (with  the  exception  of  nurseries  and 
mai'ket  gardens)  will,  taking  one  year  with  another,  be  seven- 
eighths  of  one-half  of  the  annual  rent  at  which  the  land  is  worth  to 
be  let  under  ordinary  conditions  of  tenancy.  For  convenience  the 
charge  is  made  on  such  annual  rent  at  seven-eighths  of  one-half 
the  rate  of  income  tax  in  force  for  the  time  being.  The  i*esult  is  of 
course  the  same. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wide  difierence  between  the 
nominal  amount  charged,  and  the  profits  assumed  by  law  to  be 
made: — 


Table  F. — Statement  showing  the  Nominal  Amount  Chargeable  to  Income 
Tax  {Schedule  B),  and  the  Profits  assicmed  hy  Law  to  arise  from  the 
Occupation  of  Lands  in  England  and  Wales,  in  each  Year  ended 
bth  April,  from  1876  to  1885.     The  amotints  stated  in  mill  ions  sterling. 

[00,000's  omitted.] 


Year  ended  April  5tli. 


1876 

'77 

'78 

'79 

'80 

'81 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 

Average 


Kominal  Amouut 

Chargeable 

to  Income  Tax. 

(Schedule  B.) 


In  mlns.  of  £'i 

51,6 

51.5  . 

51,6 

51.5 
ri,I 

48.3 
48,0 
47,8 


5o>3 


Profits 
assumed  by  Law  to 

arise  from  tlie 
Occupation  of  Lands. 


In  mlns,  of  £'s 
21,9 
22,7 
22,7 
22!6 
22,7 
22,7 
22,5 
21,2 
21,1 
21,0 


22,1 


«  5  and  6  Vict.,  cap.  35,  see.  63,  Schedule  (B),  No.  vii. 

x2 
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To  many  the  figures  of  Table  F  may  suggest  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  profits  assumed  for  income  tax  purposes  are  not  less 
than  the  amounts  actually  realised,  taking  one  year  with  another. 
Into  the  merits  of  a  question  so  difficult  of  solution  it  is  fortunately 
unnecessary  for  me  here  to  refer.  When  competent  authorities 
differ  by  some  hundreds  of  millions  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  by  occupiers  of  lands  as  distinguished  from  that  apper- 
taining to  the  owners,  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  course  of  a  paper 
such  as  this,  to  attempt  to  frame  any  estimate  of  the  profits  of 
farming,  or  to  express  any  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to 
whether  those  profits  are  fairly  charged.  To  me  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  last  word  on  this  subject  will  have  been  spoken,  until 
occupiers  of  land  assent  to  the  plan  suggested  by  Sir  Algernon 
West®  as  a  remedy  for  the  objections  they  feel  to  the  present 
arrangement,  viz.,  that  they  should  be  charged  like  other  people 
under  Schedule  D,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  the  privileges 
conferred  by  that  schedule  upon  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
come  within  its  range. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  ought  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  land  assessed  to  income  tax 
(Schedule  B)  is  not  farmed  for  profit  at  all.  In  strictness,  duty 
under  that  schedule  is  to  be  charged  on  all  properties  assessed 
under  the  general  rules  of  Schedule  A,  except  dwelling  houses 
distinct  from  farms,  and  buildings  occupied  for  trade  or  profes- 
sions. 

As  however  in  charging  the  inhabited  house  duty  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  and  occupied  with  a  dwelling  house 
are  to  be  valued  with  such  dwelling  house,  provided  that  no  more 
than  one  acre  of  such  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  be  so  valued,  a 
practice  has  arisen  of  making  no  charge  under  Schedule  B  in 
respect  of  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  adjoining  a  house  except 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  one  acre,  or  in  other  words  when 
the  charge  to  inhabited  house  duty  leaves  off,  the  charge  to  income 
tax  under  Schedule  B  begins.  Thus  if  a  suburban  residence  with 
two  acres  of  pleasure  grounds  be  the  subject  of  assessment,  one  acre 
is  included  in  the  charge  of  inhabited  house  duty,  the  other  is 
excluded  from  that  charge  and  assessed  under  Schedule  B.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  measure  statistically  the  effect  of  this 
arrangement  on  the  two  taxes  in  question,  but  I  am  afraid  that  no 
materials  are  available  for  the  purpose,  and  I  only  mention  the 
matter  here  to  guard  against  the  assumption  that  the  figures  above 
given  represent  even  the  estimated  profits  of  husbandry  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term. 

"  First  Kcport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade. 
Question  759. 
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VII. — The  Assessment  of  Government  Securities. 

The  next  Schedule,  C,  is  of  small  interest,  in  a  purely  fiscal 
aspect,  to  any  one  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Probably  no 
other  sum  of  1,400,000/.  will  reach  the  revenue  during  the  current 
year  1886-87  with  such  ease  as  that  collected  from  the  holders  of 
Government  stocks  assessed  according  to  its  rules.  The  following 
table,  however,  may  not  be  valueless  in  this  connectiou  : — 

Table  G.  —  Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Profits  Assessed  under 
Schedxde  C  on  Dividends  from  British,  Indian,  Colonial,  and  Foreign 
Government  Stocks,  for  the  Years  1872,  1876,  1880,  a,nd  1883. 


1872. 

1876. 

1880. 

1883. 

British  

Indian   

Colonial 

Foreign 

21,160,480 
7,025,558 
2,839,776 
9,341,193 

20,822,538 

7,033,641 
3,755,106 

8,3  55,463 

20,594,817 
7,314,078 
5,506,779 
6,430,799 

20,194,895 
7,152,408 
6,45'^,746 

6,78^,5^5 

Total 

40,367,007 

39,926,748 

39,846,473 

40,580,574 

-Vlll.— Schedule  B. 

It  is  with  the  administration  of  Schedule  D  that  the  success  of 
the  income  tax  as  a  permanent  branch  of  the  revenue  is  most 
closely  bound  up,  and  the  statistics  relating  to  it  are  of  the  deepest 
interest.  I  can  but  hope  to  note  this  evening  a  few  of  the  points 
that  occur  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is 
the  only  schedule  which  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  others, 
as  the  following  table  will  readily  show : — 

Table  H. — Statement  of  the  Proportion  per  Cent,  of  Duty  Charged  tmder 
each  Schedule  of  the  Income  Tax,  as  compared  with  the  Total  Amount 
Charged  to  Income  Tax,  in  each  of  the  Three  Years  1868,  1876,  a)id 

1884. 


1868.                            1876. 

1884. 

Schedule  A 

„       B 

„       c 

„        13 

„       E 

Per  ceut.  of  duty  cliai  ged. 
361 

4-8 

9-4 
43-7 

60 

Per  ceut.  of  duty  cliarged. 

34'i 
3-8 
8-4 

48-5 
5'2 

Per  cent,  of  duly  charged. 
34-5 

2  7 

7-8 
49-3 

5-7 

Total    

1000 

ICO'O 

100-0 

It  becomes  therefore  increasingly  important  to  examine  the 
details  of  Schedule  D  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  substantial 
inequality  of  incidence  exists,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  consider. 
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The  schedule  is  divided  into  six  classes  or  "  cases,"  viz,  : — 

1.  Trades  and  manufactures. 

2.  Professions  or  employments. 

3.  Interest  of  money  (not  annual)  and  other  uncertain  profits. 

4.  Foreign  and  colonial  securities. 

5.  Foreign  and  colonial  possessions. 

6.  All  other  profits. 

The  rules  of  charge  differ  in  each  of  these  "cases,"  but  (except 
perhaps  as  regards  foreign  and  colonial  securities  and  possessions, 
"wliere  the  assessment  is  limited  to  the  amount  brought  into  this 
country)  few  difficulties  present  themselves  for  solution  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  than  the  first  two,  viz.,  trades  and  manufactures, 
and  professions  and  employments,  as  to  which  it  is  "  alleged  that 
"  industrial  earnings  require,  previously  to  their  being  charged 
"  with,  income  tax,  an  abatement  in  compensation  of  the  exhaustion 
"  of  productive  power  inseparable  from  labour."''  Now  I  am 
far  from  admitting  the  soundness  of  this  jDroposition,  and  still 
more  remotely  do  I  consider  that  practical  effect  could  be  given 
to  it  in  the  assessment  of  the  tax,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
present  a  few  statistics  for  the  use  of  both  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  quoted.  Before  doing  so,  it  may  be 
observed  that  to  some  extent  any  objection  as  to  the  excessive 
taxation  of  industrial  earnings  is  met  by  the  allowance  of  an 
abatement  of  tax  on  life  assurance  premiums.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  prudent  man  without  realised  property,  and  depending  for  the 
support  of  his  wife  and  family  on  his  personal  exertions  alone, 
provides  against  what  is  rather  euphemistically  called  "  the  exhaus- 
"  tion  of  productive  power,"  by  setting  aside  some  portion  of  his 
earnings  for  the  purposes  of  assurance,  and  to  this  extent  an  abate- 
ment of  income  tax  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  obtained. 

I  do  not  press  this  as  any  exact  answer  to  the  objections  which 
so  many  economists  have  in-ged  against  the  present  system  of 
charge  under  Schedule  D,  but  I  am  at  least  convinced  that  any 
change  in  the  direction  they  indicate  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
repeal  of  the  existing  provisions  as  to  the  allowance  of  the  sums 
paid  for  life  assurance  premiums. 

IX. — The  Profits  of  Capital  and  Pndustry. 

The  income  assessed  under  Schedules  B,  D,  and  E  may  be 
classified  as  arising  respectively  from  the  employment  of  capital, 
and  from  personal  exertion  and  enterprise  in  the  proportions  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 

'  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Administration  of  the  Law  of  Income  Tax  (House  of 
Commons  Bill,  No.  149  of  1887). 
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Table  I. — Statement  shelving  the  Estimated  Amounts  of  Assessable  Income 
{Schedules  B,  D,  and  E)  arising  respectively  from  the  Employment  of 
Capital  and  from  Personal  Exertion.     United  Kingdom,  18S3-84. 


Source  of  Income. 

Value 
of  Capital 
Employed. 

Interest 

on 
Capital. 

Industrial 
Profit. 

Total 

Income 

Cliargealile. 

Schedule  B. 
Occupation  of  laud    

300,000,000 

£ 
12,000,000 

£ 
15,700,000 

£ 

27,700,000 

Schedule  D. 
Trades  and  professions .... 
Quarries  

540,000,000 
6,391,000 
49,455,000 
12,044,000 
97,580,000 
60,180,000 
67,300,000 

26,340,000 

509,025,000 

144,990,000 

826,325,000 
75,560,000 

125,475,000 
26,120,000 

21,600,009 
255,64c 
1,978,200 
481,760 
3,903,200 
2,407,200 
2,692,000 

1,053,600 

20,361,000 

9,666,000 

33,053,000 
3,778,000 
5,019,000 
1,044,800 

159,421,000 
657.360 
5,087,000 
2,529,240 
976,'000 
602,000 
673,000 

264,000 

13,574,000 

261,200 

181,021,000 
913,000 

7,065,200 

Ironworks    

Gasworks     

4,879,200 
3,009,200 
3,365,000 

1,317,600 

Waterworks 

Canals 

Salt    springs,    fishings,  "1 
market  tolls      J 

Other  public  companies 
Foreign     and     colonial  1 

securities     J 

Home  railways  

33,935,000 

9,666,000 

33,053,000 
3,778,000 
5,019,000 

Foreign     ,,      

Interest  paid  out  of  rates 
Other  profits  

Schedule  IE. 
Public  offices  and  em-"! 
plojmeuts   J 

— 

— 

37,734,000 

37,734,050 

Total 

2,866,785,000 

119,293,400 

237,478,800 

356,772,200 

I  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  very  great  accuracy  of  detail  in 
tliis  table,  but  the  results  obtained  are  in  the  aggregate  probably 
not  very  wide  of  the  mark.  I  have  taken  the  figures  as  to  the 
value  of  the  capital  employed  from  the  "  Return  relating  to 
"  Imperial  Taxation  on  Real  and  Realised  Personal  Property,*'" 
which  followed  closely  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Giffen  in  his 
remarkable  paper  on  "  Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the 
"  United  Kingdom,"  read  before  the  Society  in  January,  1878. 
Interest  has  been  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  except 
where  the  whole  income  realised  is  the  reward  of  capital  rather 
than  of  personal  effort  and  risk.  The  result  is  to  show  that  out  of 
a  total  assessed  income  of  356,772,200/.  derived  either  from  labour 
alone  or  from  labour  applied  to  the  use  of  capital,  about  one-third, 
or  119,293,400/.,  is  appropriated  as  the  reward  of  capital,  and 
about  two-thirds,  or  237,478,800/.,  to  the  remuneration  of  labour 
and  the  recompense  of  special  risks. 

X. — The  Effect  of  Proposals  for  Reconstruction. 
"We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the  proposals. 
*  House  of  Commons  Paper  (No.  345  of  1885). 
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for  tlie  allowance  of  an  abatement  in  the  case  of  industrial  incomes 
upon  the  yield  and  rate  of  the  tax.  Assuming,  as  is  proposed  by- 
Mr.  Hubbard,  that  an  abatement  of  one-third  of  the  labour  gains 
bo  allowed,  the  following  would  be  the  result : — 

Table  K. — Statement  shoiving  the  Total  Amount  Chargeable  to  Income 
Tax  under  Schedules  B,  D,  and  E,  on  the  assumption  that  an  Abate- 
ment of  One-third  is  alloiced  from  the  Amount  of  Industrial  Earnings. 


Interest 

on 
Capital. 

Two-Thirds  of 
Industrial 

Earnings. 

Total. 

Present 

Amount 

Chargeable. 

Schedule  B   

£ 

12,000,000 
107,293,400 

£ 

10,466,666 

122,696,533 

25,156,000 

£ 

22,466,666 

229,989,933 

25,156,000 

£ 

27,700,000 

291,338,200 

37,734,000 

»         D   

E   

Total 

119,293,400 

158,319,200 

277,612,600 

356,772,200 

The  effect  of  the  allowance  of  such  an  abatement  would  there- 
fore be  to  reduce  the  nominal  amount  assessed  by  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-fifth,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  any  increase 
of  charge  under  other  schedules,  to  render  necessary  an  increase  of 
the  tax  all  round  from  8cZ.  to  io\d. 

I  may  now  present  to  you  two  tables  of  the  results  of  a  recon- 
structed income  tax,  in  both  of  which  the  principle  of  assessing 
lands  and  buildings  on  their  net  value  is  adopted,  and  in  the  latter 
of  which  the  principle  of  allowing  an  abatement  from  industrial 
earnings  is  also  taken  into  account : — 

Table  L. — Statement  showing  Approximate  Efect  upon  each  Schedule 
of  the  Income  Tax,  of  the  Assessment  of  Property  Chargeable  laider 
Schedide  A  tipon  the  basis  of  JVet  Value. 


Schedule. 

Duty 

at  81/.  on 

Amounts  now 

Assessed. 

Duty 

at  Sd.  on 

Altered  Basis. 

Amount 

Cliiirgealile 

at  8.^1/.  in  llie  £ 

to  give 

Appro.xiinate 

Present  \ield. 

Increase 

or 
Decrease. 

£ 

2,137,055 

4,213,589 

19,896 

923,333 

1,352,685 

7,994,073 
1,717,200 
1,257,800 

£ 
1,928,067 

3.374.964 
19,896 

923.333 
1,352,685 

7,994.073 

1,717,200 

1,257,800 

£ 

2,048,571 

3,585,899 

21,139 

981,041 

1,437,227 

8,493,702 
1,824,525 
1,336,412 

£ 

-  88,484 

—  627,690 
+     1,243 
+   57,708 
+    >>4,542 
+  499,629 

+  107,325 
+    78,612 

Other  profits  

B.  Ocoupation  of  lands  .... 

C.  Government  stocks    .... 

D.  Trades,    professions,  1 

and  industries     ....  j 

Eailways,   securities,! 

and  interest     J 

E.  Public     offices     and  1 

emplojments J 

Total 

19,615,631 

18,568,018 

19,728,516 

+  112,885 
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Table  M. — Statement  showing  Approximate  Effect  upon  each  Schedule 
of  the  Income  Tax,  of  the  Assessment  of  Property  Chargeable  tinder 
Schedule  A  upon  the  basis  of  Net  Value,  and  of  the  allovmnce  of  a 
Deduction  of  One-third  from  Industrial  Earnings. 


Schedule. 

Duty 

at  8i.  on 

Amounts  now 

Assessed. 

Duty 

at  8ii.  on 

Altered  Basis. 

Amount 

to  be  Cliarged 

at  9J(/.  in  the  £ 

to  give 

Approximate 

Present  Yield. 

Increase 

or 
Decrease. 

£ 

2,137,055 

4,213,589 

19,896 

923,333 

1,352,685 

7,994,073 

1,717,200 
1,257,800 

£ 

1,928,067 

3,374.964 
19,896 

748,888 
1.352,685 

5,949,131 

1,717,200 

838,533 

£ 

2,349,831 

4,113,237 

24,248 

912,707 

1,648,584 

7,250,503 

2,092,837 
1,021,962 

£ 
+  212,776 

-ioo,35z 

+     4-353 
—    10,626 
+  295,899 

-743,570 

+  375,637 
-235,838 

B.  Occupation  of  lands  .... 

C.  Government  stocks    .... 

D.  Trades,    professions,"! 

and  industries J 

Railwajs,   securities,  T 
and  interest    J 

E.  Public  offices 

Total 

19,615,631 

15,929,364 

19,413,909 

—  201,722 

The  result  of  any  approximation  to  equality  of  incidence,  in  so 
far  as  buildings  and  agricultural  lands  are  concerned,  is  therefore 
seen  to  be  that  incomes  of  all  kinds  would  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  owners  of  houses  and  buildings  to  the 
extent  of  627,690^.  gross,  or  rather  over  500,000/.  net,  whilst 
similarly  the  owners  of  agricultural  lands  would  obtain  relief  from 
the  payment  of  income  tax  on  their  necessary  outgoings  to  the 
extent  of  88,484^  gross,  or  about  75,000/.  net. 

If,  however,  in  addition  to  any  change  as  regards  Schedule  A, 
a  measure  of  consideration  was  given  to  industrial  earnings  such  as 
that  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  trading,  agricultural,  and  profes- 
sional classes,  together  with  the  owners  of  houses  and  buildings, 
would  be  relieved  from  a  gross  burden  of  1,090,386/.,  or  say 
900,000/.  net,  to  which  sum  the  owners  of  agricultural  land, 
government  stocks,  and  railway  and  other  securities,  would  be 
called  upon  to  contribute. 

Of  course  the  tables  do  not  show  the  whole  effect  of  the  altera- 
tions which  would  ensue  from  such  changes  as  those  suggested,  and 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  measure.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
burden  of  the  ground  landlord,  the  mortgagee,  or  the  rent-charge 
owner  would  be  considerably  increased,  and  that  of  the  leaseholdei-, 
mortgagor,  or  owner  in  fee,  diminished,  the  latter  being  entitled  to 
deduct  the  tax  at  the  higher  rate  which  would  necessarily  be 
imposed.  An  illustration  may  make  this  clear.  A  leasehold  house, 
of  the  gross  value  of  200/.,  and  net  value  of  160/.,  is  mortgaged  for 
2,000/.  at  4  per  cent.,  and  is  subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  10/.  Under 
the  present  system  of  assessment  the  tax  charged  in  respect  of  the 
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house  is  61.  13s.  ^d.,  which  distributes  itself  thus  :  the  mortgagee 
pays  2I.  13s.  4^.,  the  ground  landlord  6s.  8d.,  and  the  leaseholder 
the  balance,  or  3/.  13s.  ^d.  Under  the  arrangement  which  Table  M 
illustrates,  the  house  would  be  charged  with  a  duty  of  61.  los.,  or 
only  3s.  4cZ.  less  than  before,  but  the  mortgagee  would  pay  3/.  5s., 
or  IIS.  8d.  more,  the  ground  landlord  8s.  i^d.,  or  is.  ^^d.  more, 
while  the  leaseholder,  on  whom  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining 
the  property  ordinarily  falls,  would  obtain  relief  to  the  extent  of 
1 6s.  5^f?. 

Illustrations  of  this  kind  might  be  readily  multiplied,  but  I 
have  perhaps  said  enough  to  show  that  although  Tables  L  and  M 
show  the  extent  to  which  classes  of  income  might  be  affected,  yet 
that  there  would  be  further  and  considerable  variations  as  between 
the  various  descriptions  of  persons  in  receipt  of  income  from  a 
common  source. 

XI. — The  Graduation  of  the  Income  Tax. 

There  are  two  other  matters,  without  a  reference  to  which  any 
paper  on  the  subject  of  taxation  would  in  these  days  be  incomplete. 
I  refer  to  the  possibility  of  graduation,  and  to  the  cost  of  collection. 

A  graduated  scale  of  income  tax  is  no  new  feature  in  the  fiscal 
history  of  this  country,  although  hitherto  the  application  of  the 
principle  has  been  confined  within  very  nai-row  limits. 

Thus  when  the  [income  tax  was  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1799, 
there  were  various  rates  of  tax  for  incomes  between  60/.  and  200/., 
and  it  was  only  when  the  income  reached  the  latter  amount  that 
the  full  rate  of  10  per  cent,  became  chargeable.  In  1803,  when  the 
tax  was  reimposed  by  Mr.  Addington,  a  similar  principle  was 
adopted,  rates  vaiying  from  yl.  to  iid.  in  the  pound  being  levied 
on  incomes  from  60I.  to  150Z.,  and  a  rate  of  is.  being  charged  on 
incomes  of  150Z.  and  upwards.  In  1806,  when  important  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  tax  were  introduced  by  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
these  rates  were  modified,  but  the  principle  was  retained  of 
charging  varying  and  increasing  rates  on  small  incomes  ranging 
from  50/.  to  150/. 

In  1842  Sir  Robert  Peel  abandoned  anything  of  the  nature  of 
graduated  taxation,  an  equal  rate  in  the  pound  being  charged  on 
all  incomes  above  150Z.  But  in  1853  Mr.  Gladstone  again  di^ew  a 
distinction  between  incomes  above  and  below  150Z.,  charging  the 
latter  ^d.,  and  the  former  yd.  in  the  pound,  with  total  exemption 
in  cases  where  the  income  did  not  amount  to  100^. 

This  double  rate  continued  to  be  imposed  in  each  year  from 
1853  to  1862,  but  in  1863  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  new  method 
of  charging  incomes  above  and  below  a  certain  amount  at  unequal 
rates,  by  allowing  the  abatement  or  deduction  of  a  fixed  sum 
before  calculating  the  tax.     Succeeding  chancellors  have  altered 
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the  amount  of  the  abatement  and  of  the  incomes  from  which  it  is 
allowed,  but  the  principle  introduced  in  1863  remains  intact. 

The  allowance  of  the  abatement  is  equivalent  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  following  graduated  rates,  when  the  full  rate  of  duty  is  8d : — 


Income.  Rate. 

£ 

150  i'6  of  a  penny. 

200  yz 

250  4-1  „ 


Incnme. 

£ 

300 
350 
400 


Rate. 

4" 8  of  a  penny. 
8-0 


Whether  the  principle  ought  to  be  extended  it  is  not  for  me 
here  to  discuss,  but  I  may  perhaps  say  that  the  experience  of  the 
past  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  any  further  graduation  can  only 
be  effected  by  following  the  lines  of  the  system  upon  which  it  is  at 
present  attained,  viz.,  by  the  allowance  of  abatements,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  aggregate  in  all  cases  the  income  arising  from  various 
sources  accruing  to  each  single  individual,  can  only  result  in  the 
failure  which  attended  a  similar  method  a  century  ago. 

XII.— r/ie  Cost  of  Collection. 

The  cost  of  collection  is  much  more  readily  illustrated  by 
statistics,  and  desei'ves  far  more  attention  than  I  am  able  to  give 
to  it  at  the  close  of  a  paper  which  1  am  afraid  has  already  attained 
somewhat  undue  dimensions.  Unless  there  are  special  reasons 
why  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  income  tax  should  have 
taken  a  different  course  than  that  of  the  internal  revenue  as  a 
whole,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  fairly  steady  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  collection,  as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

Table  N. — Statement  of  the  Gross  Receipt  hy  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Percentage  of  Charge  of  Collection  of  thixt  Department  to 
the  Gross  Receipts. 


Year. 

Total 

Actual  Gross  Receipt 

by  Inland  Revenue 

Uepartment. 

Net  Charges  of 
Collection 

by 

Inland  Revenue. 

Percentage  of 
Charges  of  Collection 

to 
Actual  Gross  Receipt. 

1847 

£ 
32,811,691 

33,363,418 

44.937,55- 
44' '40,936 
40,806,029 
45,838,054 
40,588,047 

44-703,764 
43,682,283 

45,758,731 
49,817,458 
49,810,246 
52,377,200 
51,267,686 

52,474,991 

54,735,894 

£ 
1,450,940 
1,357,958 
1,557,466 
1,607,514 
1,548,260 
1,649,953 
1,610,329 
1,649,443 
1,625,277 
1,728,291 
1,830,695 
1,840,146 
1,907,687 
1,881,120 
1,883,770 
1,926,873 

£ 

4-42 
4-07 
3 '46 
3-64 
3'79 
3'6o 

3-97 
3-68 

3"7- 

'50 

'55 

'60 

'65 

'69 

'70 

'73 

'74 

'77 

3"77 
3-67 
3'7o 
3-64 
3-67 
3 '59 

'80 

'81 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  restrict  to  one  branch  of  the  revenue 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  collection,  and  in  the  case  of  the  income 
tax  there  is  the  further  difficulty  arising  from  the  fluctuation  of 
rate,  and  the  fact  that  certain  important  items  of  expenditure 
recur  only  periodically.  I  may  however  submit  the  following 
comparison  between  the  two  years  1880  and  1884,  in  which  the 
conditions  present  are  somewhat  parallel.  In  both  the  rate  of 
income  tax  was  6d.,  following  a  rate  of  ^d.  in  the  previous  year. 
In  neither  year  were  new  assessments  to  income  tax  (Schedule 
A,  B)  and  inhabited  house  duty  made  either  in  the  metropolis 
or  in  the  provinces,  a  work  which  always  entails  special  and  some- 
what heavy  expenditure,  and  there  are  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  special  cii-cumstances  in  either  which  would  prevent  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  the  following  table  being  perfectly  sound: — 


Year. 

Gross 

Receipt 

of 

Income  Tax. 

Salaries 
and 
Allowances 
(Esti- 
mated). 

Poundages 
(Assessors 

and 
Collectors, 

i.e., 
of  Taxes). 

Travelling 

and 
Removal 
Expenses. 

Pensions 

and 
Compen- 
sations. 

Otlier 
Charges. 

Total 
Cost. 

Percentage 

of 

Cost  to 

Net 
Produce. 

1880-81 
'80-84 

£ 

10,957,5^5 
I2,i9z,465 

£ 
148,300 

155,400 

£ 

i8i,ioo 

zi6,5oo 

£ 
15,100 

13,300 

£ 

32,600 

34,200 

£ 
73,900 

68,400 

£ 

451,000 

488,000 

4-12 

4-00 

It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  very  satisfactory  to  find  such  distinct 
evidence  of  economical  administration  in  connection  with  a  tax, 
which  by  the  testimony  of  both  friends  and  foes,  has  certainly  not 
been  collected  with  less  efficiency  in  the  later  year.  A  reduction 
from  9|c?.  to  9|cZ.  in  the  £  may  at  first  sight  seem  no  great 
diminution  of  cost,  but  if  it  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
charges  are  fixed  by  statute  at  a  given  rate  in  the  pound,  and  that 
an  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  collection  of  a  tax  is  always  attended 
with  greater  proportionate  expense,  the  result  must  be  considered 
even  better  than  it  looks.  That  the  limit  of  economical  administra- 
tion lias  been  reached,  few  who  study  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue  will  be  found  to  admit.  Much  of  the 
work  now  paid  for  by  poundage  could  and  will  no  doubt  eventually 
be  performed  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  by  salaried  officers,  whilst 
some  relief  both  to  the  rates  and  to  the  exchequer  might  be 
afforded  by  consolidating  the  collection  of  local  and  imperial  taxes 
where  the  basis  of  assessment  is  identical.  In  tlie  meantime,  how- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  a  time  of  increasing  expendi- 
ture in  other  directions,  one  of  our  principal  sources  of  revenue  is 
collected  at  a  lower  proportionate  cost  than  before ;  and  thus  that 
it  is  more  pex'fectly  complying  with  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the 
merits  of  any  tax,  the  cost  of  its  ingathering. 
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XIII. — Conclusion. 

I  Lave  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the  path,  which  I  had 
mai'ked  out  for  myself  at  the  commencement  of  my  paper.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  measure  statistically  the  varying  incidence  of  the 
income  tax  on  certain  classes  of  property  and  income,  I  have 
suggested  that  in  the  case  of  rural  land  the  burden  of  the  land  tax 
accentuates  the  exceptional  pressure  of  the  income  tax ;  that 
buildings  are  especially  overweighted,  and  that  this  overweight 
falls  on  the  leaseholders  rather  than  on  the  ground  landlord  or 
mortgagee ;  and  finally,  that  under  any  possible  rearrangement 
of  the  tax,  the  income  derived  from  realised  personal  property  must 
fall  to  be  further  charged.  I  have  also  referred  to  the  problems 
awaiting  solution  as  to  the  profits  arising  from  the  occupation  of 
land  and  as  to  the  assessment  of  industrial  earnings. 

The  inequalities  which  have  been  shown  to  exist  may  perhaps, 
by  some  happy  chance,  counterbalance  each  other,  or  even  be 
reversed  if  other  taxes  be  brought  into  the  scale,  but  to  my  mind 
so  fortuitous  a  solution  of  difficulties  is  very  doubtful  at  any  time, 
and  in  year  after  year  impossible. 

It  may  indeed  be  true  that  taking  real  property  as  a  whole  or 
personal  property  as  a  whole,  the  burdens  borne  are  at  times  nearly 
identical ;  but  satisfactory  as  this  may  be,  it  is,  I  conceive,  essential 
that  a  step  further  should  be  taken,  and  that  Ave  should  ascertain 
the  relative  incidence  of  taxation  on  the  veiy  various  classes  of 
property  included  under  these  two  heads,  and  on  the  different 
interests  in  those  properties.  The  difficulties  of  such  an  inquiry  I 
do  not  ignore,  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  not  so  insuper- 
able as  to  be  in  themselves  a  reason  for  standing  still.  The  time 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  for  its  completion.  We  are 
approaching  an  era  when  the  public  voice  will  demand,  by 
improved  administration,  a  material  reduction  of  the  national 
burden,  and  such  a  demand  necessarily  involves  the  formation  of 
opinion  as  to  the  direction  in  which  that  reduction  should  first 
take  place.  It  is  consequently  of  the  highest  importance  that 
reliable  materials  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  many 
with  whom  the  decision  will  rest,  in  order  that  the  inequity  may 
be  remedied,  and  that  no  interest  may  be  unduly  burdened.  In  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  those  materials  the  Statistical  Society 
has  already  performed,  and  will  continue  to  perform,  an  important 
public  duty,  in  which,  with  your  permission,  I  have  endeavoured 
this  evening,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  assist. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliot1''s  Paper. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  a  past 
president)  said  they  were  all  familiar  with  complaints  against  the 
income  tax,  bat  no  one  had  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  explaining 
the  nature  of  its  inequalities,  and  the  injustice  inflicted  upon 
particular  classes  by  its  incidence.  Mr.  Elliott,  with  a  pei-fect 
knowledge  of  the  facts  derived  from  his  official  position,  had  laid 
before  them  tables  and  deductions  which  would  no  doubt  command 
the  careful  attention  of  all  persons  in  that  branch  of  financial 
administration.  They  would  all  agree  that  it  was  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  their  President,  Mr.  Goschen,  who  was  so  capable  o£ 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  statements  contained  in  the  paper, 
was  not  present  to  occupy  the  chair.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
paper  would  reach  him  and  receive  his  attention  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  have  any  influence 
upon  his  arrangements  this  year,  but  the  time  would  come  when 
those  who  in  one  way  or  another  were  smarting  under  the  amount 
of  the  income  tax,  or  under  its  unequal  incidence,  might  hope  to 
influence  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  induce  him  to 
consider  their  position,  and  relieve  them  from  what  had  been 
shown  in  some  cases  to  be  an  injustice.  The  heavy  duties  of  his 
present  political  position  would  prevent  Mr.  Goschen  from  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  Society  for  a  short  time,  but  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  before  the  close  of  the  session  he  would  find 
an  opportunity  of  showing  the  interest  which  he  had  always  felt, 
and  which  he  desired  to  demonstrate  by  his  personal  support,  in 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Prederick  Hendriks  submitted  to  the  meeting  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  treat  the  land  tax  (as  was  done  in  the  paper 
just  read)  upon  the  supposition  that  it  could  be  rightly  considered 
as  one  of  the  special  burdens  on  real  property.  It  is  really  not  a 
tax  at  all,  but  an  hereditary  rent  charge.  Thirty  years  ago  (in 
1857)  he  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  this  Society  a  paper  on 
the  land  tax  assessments  of  England  and  Wales,  from  183G  to 
1856,  with  notes  upon  the  political  arithmetic  of  the  earlier  pariod 
of  its  settlement.  The  land  tax  quotas  Avere  nothing  more  than  a 
substitute  for  the  Saxon  and  ISJorman  hydage,  scutage,  knightage, 
tollage,  or  other  statutory  contributions,  from  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  They  were  the  commuta- 
tions into  money  payments  of  the  more  ancient  and  onerous 
burdens  of  feudal  personal  attendance  and  service,  or  of  contribu- 
tions in  kind,  for  the  military  defence  of  the  country.  Landed 
property  was  at  one  time  the  only  source  woi'th  collecting  the  tax 
from,  as  the  personal  property  spread  over  the  country  before  the 
great  modern  development  of  industrial  resources,  and  of  income 
producing  investments  other  than  land  and  buildings,  was  not  in 
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point  of  fact, assessed  tinder  the  ancient  land  tax  quotas,  except  in 
the  metropolis  and  one  or  two  of  the  larger  provincial  towns  of 
the  England  and  Wales  of  old  days.  This  state  of  things  continued 
down  to  1692,  the  date  of  the  most  important  assessment  to  the 
land  tax,  as  its  proportionate  quotas  of  contribution  all  over  the 
country  are  still  in  force,  having  been  made  permanent  and 
perpetual,  and  at  the  same  time  redeemable,  through  Mr.  Pitt's 
legislation  in  1798.  And  when  it  is  kept  in  mind  how  vast  an 
acreage  of  the  whole  land  in  England  and  Wales  has  changed 
hands  to  different  owners  and  families,  and  mainly  by  purchase, 
since  the  time  when,  generations  ago,  the  quotas  of  land  tax  were 
practically  fixed,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  clear  to  our  minds  that  all 
sales  or  devises  of  land  have  taken  place,  for  now  nearly  two 
centuries,  on  terms  that  have  allowed  for,  and  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  incidence  of  this  so-called  tax  as  a  deduction  from  the 
rent.  With  such  an  allowance  made  in  the  purchase  money,  or  in 
the  case  of  settled  property  from  the  net  rent  roll  that  has  been 
expected  from  generation  to  generation,  we  ought  no  more  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  tax,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  things,  than  we  should 
in  reasoning  or  legislating  upon  the  Indian  land  tax  payable  under 
the  "permanent  settlement"  prevailing  in  some  parts  of  Bengal. 
He  had  already  entered  very  fully  into  the  analogy  which  to  a 
certain  extent  exists  between  the  perpetual  quotas  of  land  tax  in 
this  country  and  in  India,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  in 
1868,  to  which  he  might  be  permitted  to  refer.  And  before 
concluding  his  remarks,  he  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to 
Table  G  of  Mr.  Elliott's  paper,  which  was  all  the  more  gratifying 
as  tending  to  show  that  notwithstanding  the  enormously  large 
imports  of  food  products  into  England  from  foreign,  colonial,  and 
Indian  sources  during  the  eleven  years  1872  to  1883,  and  in  which 
it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  have  parted  with  many  of  the 
securities  and  bonds,  foreign,  colonial,  and  Indian,  which  were  held 
in  this  country,  in  part  payment  for  those  food  products  imported, 
it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  held  a  larger  amount  in  1883 
than  we  had  done  in  1872. 

Mr.  R.  IIa:msdex  said  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  feudal 
charges  Avere  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  the  land 
tax  was  not  imposed  until  the  reign  of  William  III.  Therefore 
there  was  a  gap  which  prevented  the  land  tax  being  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  old  feudal  dues.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
land  tax  was  imposed,  there  was  also  a  tax  upon  properties  of  all 
sorts,  but  that  impost  had  been  judiciously  evaded  by  those  who 
had  the  property,  which  shows  the  wisdom  of  evading  liabilities, 
lest  they  be  afterwards  considered  a  rent  charge.  It  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  paper  that  the  agricultural  cajDital  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  300  million  pounds.  With  a  due  regard  to  the 
sources  from  which  that  figure  was  obtained,  he  should  be  tempted 
to  put  it  very  much  lower,  and  he  thought  that  250  million  pounds 
would  be  quite  the  outside  figure.  There  had  been  such  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  capital,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  even  so  much  as 
61.  per  acre   could   be  taken  as  the   proper  value  of  capital   on 
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cultivated  land  exclusive  of  mountain  land.  One  point  which 
could  not  be  made  too  much  of  was  the  enormous  charo^e  for 
repairs  to  which  anybody  interested  in  Schedule  A  was  subjected 
to.  Those  repairs  had  in  recent  times  become  very  much  increased, 
because  while  the  net  income  had  constantly  diminished,  the 
demand  for  repairs  had  either  been  stationary  or  had  increased,  so 
that  in  times  past,  while  the  demand  for  repairs  and  cost  of  collec- 
tion was  perhaps  20  per  cent.,  it  was  now  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the 
net  receipts.  His  impression  about  Schedule  B  was  that  it  was 
not  a  tax  at  all  upon  income,  but  a  tax  upon  not  keeping  accounts. 
He  had  never  heard  of  anybody  who  kept  accounts  and  was  witlinof 
to  put  them  before  the  Commissioners  who  could  not  get  out  of 
Schedule  B.  He  had  received  an  account  of  a  gentleman's  income 
and  expenditure  and  taxes  upon  income,  which  would  to  a  certain 
extent  serve  to  show  in  Avhat  proportion  the  taxes  were  imposed. 
The  net  income  of  the  gentleman  he  referred  to  was  about  3,300/. 
a-year ;  of  that  140Z.  had  been  paid  away  under  Schedule  A,  which 
gave  practically  an  income  tax  as  if  his  income  were  4,200/.  a-year. 
The  whole  of  the  excess  came  under  Schedule  A,  because  whereas 
his  net  income  derived  from  property  under  Schedule  A,  including 
the  rent  of  his  house  was  1,126/.,  of  which  a  good  deal  must  be 
deducted  for  repairs  and  insurance,  reducing  it  to  less  than  i,oco/., 
67/.  14,?.  was  paid  in  income  tax  under  Schedule  A,  as  if  income 
were  2,030/.  and  not  less  than  1,000/.  net.  So  practically  he  was 
paying  as  if  the  income  tax  were  is.  4c?.  in  the  pound  or  more, 
instead  of  8d.  In  incomes  of  that  character,  partly  derived  from 
land  and  partly  from  stocks  and  shares,  that  which  was  derived 
from  land  paid  possibly  twice  what  it  ought  to  pay,  which  was 
grossly  unfair.  The  ordinary  taxes  of  the  same  gentleman,  such 
as  land  tax,  inhabited  house  duty,  licences,  and  w4nes  and  spirits, 
and  so  on,  came  to  208/. ;  then  there  were  stamp  duty  105.  percent. 
on  purchase  of  shares  or  land,  and  so  on,  and  succession  duty, 
making  a  total  of  880/.,  which  divided  by  30,  the  number  of  years 
in  a  generation,  leaves  29/.  6s.,  which  added  to  208/.  make  237/., 
amounting  altogether  to  about  7*22  per  cent,  on  his  income.  If 
there  be  added  to  this  100/.,  being  one-thirtieth  of  the  probate 
duty  on  such  a  capital  as  would  produce  such  an  income,  say 
ioo,oco/.,  the  result  would  indicate  a  contribution  to  taxation  of 
10  per  cent,  on  net  income  by  an  individual  deriving  3,300/. 
a-year  from  mixed  sources.  These  were  statistics  which  were 
derived  from  actual  facts  and  ledgers  and  not  from  estimates. 
Some  time  ago  a  controversy  was  started  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
a  man  with  an  income  of  10,000/.  a-year  paid  only  3  or  4  per  cent, 
on  his  income,  whereas  a  working  man  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.,  but  it  could  be  shown  that  something  like  10  per  cent,  was 
nearer  the  amount  which  a  man  with  3,000/.,  6,coo/.,  or  10,000/. 
a-year  was  likely  to  pay  at  least  while  income  tax  was  so  high. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Garnett,  C.B.,  said  ho  had  not  been  able  to  follow 
Mr.  Ramsdcn's  arguments,  which  appeared  to  apply  rather  to  tluv 
incidence  of  tax  in  a  particular  instance  than  to  the  income  tax 
itself.     It  must  be  remembered  that  Schedule  B  applied  to  the 
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assumed  profit  from  the  occupation  of  land  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  owner  as  well  as  by  a  tenant.  The  law  assumed  that  a 
certain  profit  was  made ;  and  if  an  owner  occupied  his  own  land 
he  was  in  the  position  of  being  a  tenant  to  himself,  and  paid  the 
tax.  If  the  tenant  kept  proper  accounts  he  would  be  in  a  position 
to  get  any  relief  to  which  he  might  be  entitled  on  showing  that 
the  profits  fell  below  the  theoretical  proportion  which  the  law 
had  deemed  proper  to  say  should  be  the  rate  of  taxation.  His 
own  familiarity  with  the  statistics  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment enabled  him  to  say  that  it  was  an  extremely  difiicult  task  to 
form  any  just  conclusion  upon  them,  and  no  one  could  have 
worked  better  with  the  material  at  his  command  than  Mr.  Elliott 
had  done.  In  regard  to  the  land  tax,  the  question  was  com- 
plicated by  the  power  of  redemption  which  was  introduced  in 
1798,  and  under  which  nearly  a  half  of  the  original  land  tax  had 
already  been  redeemed,  so  that  out  of  1,900,000^.  which  was  the 
original  quota,  only  about  1,000,000/.  now  remained  chargeable. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  in  Table  E  no  very  accurate  result  could 
be  ascertained  as  to  the  present  incidence  of  the  charge  in  respect 
to  landed  property,  by  dealing  with  the  whole  original  charge 
instead  of  taking  the  proportion  remaining  unredeemed,  and 
estimating  what  the  rate  would  be  on  the  present  value  of  the 
unredeemed  property  according  to  the  income  tax  assessments. 
He  was  perfectly  certain  that  if  cases  of  individual  districts  were 
to  be  investigated  in  detail,  inequalities  would  be  found  very  much 
greater  than  were  shown  in  the  table ;  and  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  separate  the  portion  of  the  original  charge  which  had  been 
redeemed  from  that  which  was  still  payable,  and  to  take  into 
account  the  greater  proportionate  increase  of  value  of  the  property 
which  had  been  redeemed,  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  if  it  were 
considered  as  a  tax,  upon  the  property  unredeemed,  would  be  found 
to  be  very  much  heavier  than  had  been  attributed  to  it  in  the 
paper.  The  amount  given  in  the  table  as  the  gross  value  of 
property  in  the  assessment  of  Schedule  A  for  1882  in  England  and 
Wales  was  157  million  £;  but  this  is  exclusive  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  property,  the  profits  from  which  are  now  charged  under 
another  schedule,  such  as  quarries,  mines,  railways,  waterworks, 
salt  springs,  gasworks,  and  other  concerns  liable  to  land  tax.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  every  railway  company  before  turning 
the  soil  redeemed  the  laud  tax  in  order  to  escape  a  future  increased 
charge  on  the  improved  value,  and  the  railway  assessment  for 
income  tax  now  amounts  to  from  33  to  34  million  £  sterling  per 
annum,  while  there  is  perhaps  30  million  £  more  of  other  property 
originally  subject  to  land  tax,  but  of  which  a  great  portion  has 
been  redeemed.  The  value  of  such  proportion  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  total  assessed  to  the  income  tax.  Schedule  A,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  total  present  value  of  the  property 
to  which  the  original  quota  of  land  tax  was  applicable.  Although 
the  law  required  that  the  value  of  property  redeemed  and  unre- 
deemed should  both  be  entered  in  the  assessments  from  year  to 
year,  this  had  been  studiously  disregarded,  and  where  values 
are  entered  they  are  so  incorrect  as  to  be  of  no  use.     He  had  seen 
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land  tax  assessments  in  wliicli  the  va]ues  of  tine  property  assessed 
were  those  which  might  have  been  correct  one  hundred  years  ago. 
In  one  instance  a  property  in  which  he  was  personally  interested 
was  correctly  entered  at  its  annual  value  of  30/.  a-year,  and 
charged  with  2/.  land  tax,  while  an  adjoining  property  in  the  same 
parish  on  which  a  house  had  been  built — the  house  being  assessed 
for  the  income  tax,  Schedule  A,  at  250/.  a-year — was  entered  at 
the  value  of  5Z.,  with  an  assessment  of  a  few  shillings  only  for 
land  tax.  There  was,  indeed,  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  what 
the  real  incidence  of  the  land  tax  was  in  respect  of  property 
redeemed  and  unredeemed.  With  regard  to  Table  D,  the  amount 
of  the  income  tax  stated  to  be  charged  at  Sd.  in  the  pound, 
namely,  5,223,000/.,  included  a  vast  amount  of  income  which  was 
in  fact  exempted.  It  mnst  be  observed  that  in  the  statistics 
derived  from  the  tax  assessments,  the  gross  annual  value  attri- 
buted to  Schedule  A,  namely,  157  million  £,  comprehended  all 
property  in  the  nature  of  lands  and  tenements  not  being  railways 
and  other  properties  charged  under  Schedule  D,  and  included  both 
exempt  and  taxable  properties ;  but  the  charge  under  Schedules  C, 
D,  and  E,  on  the  other  hand,  only  comprehended  so  much  as  was 
taxable,  and  took  no  account  of  incomes,  which  were  exempt. 
When  the  amounts  of  Schedule  A  and  Schedule  D  were  put 
under  the  same  category,  they  were  not  comparing  similar  things, 
because  Schedule  A  included  perhaps  some  20  million  £  of  pro- 
perty upon  which  no  tax  was  paid,  and  Schedule  D  did  not 
include  50  or  60  million  £  of  incomes  below  the  taxable  limit. 
The  same  defect  occurred  in  regard  to  other  schedules.  Under 
Schedule  C  the  charge  in  respect  of  funded  property,  or  Indian, 
colonial,  and  foreign  bonds  was  limited  to  the  dividends  from 
which  the  tax  was  deducted.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had 
had  to  consider  the  elfect  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  proposals  with  respect 
to  the  assessment  of  income  tax,  and  one  difficulty  that  he  felt  in 
agreeing  to  the  suggestion  that  the  income  tax  under  Schedule  A 
should  be  taken  upon  the  rateable  value,  was  that  no  machinery 
existed  for  arriving  at  a  rateable  value.  He  sympathised  very 
much  with  the  proposal  that  if  possible  they  should  not  tax 
property  in  respect  of  anything  beyond  the  net  income ;  he  should 
be  very  much  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  that  certain  deductions 
should  be  allowed  to  cover  the  expenses  of  repairs  and  other 
outgoings  in  respect  of  property,  and  that  the  tax  should  be 
charged  on  something  equivalent  to  what  is  known  as  the  rateable 
value.  The  time  to  do  that  was  when  a  valuation  Bill  was  passed 
applicable  to  the  whole  country.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
applying  the  principle  to  the  metropolis,  because  there  both  the 
gross  and  rateable  values  were  ascertained  according  to  fixed  rules. 
In  his  opinion,  however,  the  proper  time  for  inti'oducing  any  such 
a  change  would  be  when  some  loss  of  revenue  under  Schedule  A 
could  be  spared,  for  he  objected  altogether  to  the  idea  of  affording 
such  relief  to  payers  of  tax  under  Schedule  A  at  the  expense  of 
})Crsons  who  were  liable  under  other  schedules  for  their  incomes 
in  respect  of  trades  or  professions,  salaries,  and  other  sources. 
Mr.  Elliott  had  calculated  what  the  additional  charge  would  be 
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on  different  classes  of  income,  but  however  those  proportions 
might  be  liable  to  modification,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  some 
would  have  to  pay  more  in  order  that  others  might  pay  less,  and 
he  did  not  think  the  public  generally  would  care  for  such  a  mode 
of  adjustment.  He  was  afraid  that  in  Table  L  a  too  sanguine 
estimate  had  been  made  of  the  produce  of  duty  at  9>d.  on  the 
amounts  now  assessed,  which  was  put  down  in  that  table  as  well 
as  in  Table  M  at  no  less  than  19,615,000/.  He  would  be  sorry  to 
be  responsible  for  assuring  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
the  assessment  of  the  present  year  at  Sd.  in  the  £  would  yield 
any  such  sum.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  proper  way  of 
making  any  alleviation  of  the  income  tax  was  by  a  graduated 
scale  as  was  adopted  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  budget  in  1876. 
It  might  however  be  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line. 
There  seemed  no  justification  in  principle  for  a  person  with  ^99/. 
a-year  now  paying  about  4/.  less  duty  than  a  person  with  400Z. 
a- year ;  yet  such  was  the  effect  of  the  present  abatement  of  120/, 
ceasing  directly  400Z.  was  reached.  Still  a  line  mnst  be  drawn 
somewhere.  It  would  no  doubt  be  remembered  that  in  1874  there 
was  a  competition  by  both  political  parties  to  get  rid  of  the  income 
tax.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the 
other,  lx)th  proposed  if  they  came  into  power  to  abolish  the  income 
tax.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  understood  to  have  been  prepared  with  a 
scheme  which  would  have  enabled  the  income  tax  to  be  dispensed 
with ;  but  when  Mr.  Disraeli's  Government  came  into  power, 
attention  was  directed  rather  to  the  best  mode  of  alleviating  the 
pressure  of  the  income  tax,  which  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  rate 
of  zd.  Then  also  the  abatement  was  extended  to  120/.,  and  the 
limit  of  exemption  was  enlarged  to  incomes  under  1 50/.  The 
immediate  effect  was  most  remarkable,  in  removing  as  it  did  at 
once  from  the  operation  of  the  tax  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
number  of  persons  who  were  previously  liable.  Thus  in  1875 
600,000  persons  were  charged  under  Schedule  D  for  profit  on 
trades  and  professions,  and  in  the  following  year  there  were  only 
400,000  persons.  The  same  result  occurred  under  Schedule  E,  as 
must  also  have  been  the  case  under  all  the  other  schedules,  though 
it  was  not  possible  to  demonstrate  the  exact  numbers.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  modification  did  more  to  render  the 
income  tax  perpetual,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  dispensing 
with  it  than  any  other  measure  that  could  have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailet  agreed  with  the  author  of  the  paper  that  a 
sense  of  partnership  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  nation 
ought  to  be  felt  by  all  classes.  Whereas  20  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  was  derived  fi'om  the  income  tax,  this  tax  was  levied  upon 
a  small  fraction  only  of  the  whole  community,  and  that  was 
undoubtedly  a  source  of  danger  to  the  State.  There  was  a  gi-eat 
demand  for  the  Government  to  undertake  all  sorts  of  work,  but  the 
cost  of  this  should  be  fairly  borne  by  all ;  but  the  number  of  persons 
who  paid  tax  under  Schedule  D  was  very  small,  compared  with  the 
number  who  earned  income  in  some  way.  Mr.  Elliott  had  pointed 
out  several  inequalities  under  Schedule  A,  but  there  was  one  which 
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he  had  lost  sight  of.  Houses  were  divisible  into  freehokl  and 
leasehold,  and  the  pressure  of  taxation  was  exactly  the  same  on 
both,  whereas  the  lease  mig'ht  only  have  a  fe^v  years  to  run,  while 
the  freehold  was  in  perpetuity.  The  income  derivable  from  a 
leasehold  house  was  divided  into  two  parts,  principal  and  interest, 
that  from  a  freehold  consisted  of  interest  only,  but  the  tax  made 
no  distinction  between  the  two  ;  a  return  of  the  tax  on  the  principal 
ought  to  be  made.  No  doubt  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  revenue  that  the  tax  should  be  deducted  at  its  source.  When 
Mr.  Pitt  first  introduced  the  income  tax,  a  schedule  was  sent  to 
every  man  requiring  him  to  make  a  return  of  his  income  from  all 
sources,  and  the  aggregate  return  was  found  to  fall  very  short  of 
the  estimate.  In  1803  the  system  now  in  vogue  of  collecting  the 
tax  at  its  source,  whenever  practicable,  was  applied.  Schedule  B 
had  always  been  a  mystery  to  him,  and  he  could  not  understand 
why  a  farmer,  any  more  than  a  manufacturer,  should  not  be  asked 
to  make  a  return  of  the  profits  from  his  trade.  Schedule  C  called 
for  little  remark,  but  Schedule  D  had  exercised  the  minds  of 
Mr.  Hubbard  and  many  other  gentlemen.  It  was  a  popular  delusion 
that  the  sums  assured  in  a  life  assurance  society  went  always  to 
the  families  of  the  deceased.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  they 
went  to  creditors,  lent  on  the  premiums,  which  in  these  cases  were 
in  effect  instalments  of  loans,  abatements  of  income  tax  were 
allowed.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Elliott  that  it  was  time  that 
abatement  was  abolished,  and  some  other  form  of  alleviation  allowed 
to  tax  on  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  said  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  to  do  that,  but  he  (Mr.  Bailey) 
was  unable  to  see  why  some  distinction  should  not  be  drawn  between 
incomes  derived  from  property,  and  those  derived  from  personal 
exertions. 

Major  Craigie  said  the  last  speaker  had  raised  the  question  of 
differentiating  between  the  taxation  of  incomes  from  different 
sources  according  to  the  permanence  of  the  sources  from  which 
they  were  derived.  The  answer  usually  made  in  parliament  from 
the  treasury  bench  was  that  the  income  tax  from  its  very  nature 
took  no  cognisance  of  anything  but  the  income  for  the  year.  In 
return  for  the  protection  afforded,  the  State  claimed  so  many  six- 
pences or  eightpences  out  of  every  pound  of  real  or  assumed  income. 
The  moment  a  man's  income  ceased  the  tax  ceased.  He  thought 
Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  very  useful  paper,  had  conclusively  shown  that 
in  the  fact  of  the  income  tax  being  in  one  of  its  schedules  however 
what  it  was  not  in  the  other  four,  partly  a  property  tax,  there  was 
an  injustice  of  another  character  done  to  the  owners  of  real 
property.  Nominally  the  tax  under  Schedule  A  fell  upon  the  rental 
of  land  or  houses ;  it  really  fell  upon  something  which  was  not 
income  at  all,  but  outgoings,  and  in  the  case  of  land,  at  this  crisis, 
the  disparity  between  the  owner's  receipts  and  the  sum  he  was 
taxed  on  was  peculiarly  great.  No  doubt  it  would  be  argued  that 
after  all  the  income  tax  was  only  one  of  many  forms  of  taxation, 
and  the  taxation  of  the  country  was  adjusted  to  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  as  the  knapsack  was  to  the  back  of  the  soldier,  not  by 
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one  strap  Ibut  by  a  great  many,  and  these  were  distributed  in  sucli 
a  way  that  the  whole  of  the  people  were  supposed  to  bear  their 
proper  shares  of  the  national  burden.  He  (Major  Craigie)  did  not 
think  that  this  perfect  distribution  of  national  taxation  had  yet 
been  reached.  The  tendency  to  which  Mr.  Elliott  had  so  oppor- 
tunely called  attention,  to  treat  the  income  tax  as  the  only  flexible 
one,  augmented  the  anomalies  of  taxation.  The  income  tax  was 
intended  no  doubt  to  reach  the  richer  part  of  the  community,  but 
he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Bailey  that  its  facility  of  imposition  had 
been  abused  by  recent  chancellors  of  the  exchequer.  Thus  the  cost 
of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  for  example,  had  been  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of  income  tax  payers,  and  the 
millions  of  voters  responsible  for  the  national  outlay  paid  nothing. 
It  was  too  not  a  little  dangei'ous  to  note,  as  they  could  do  in  a 
Society  like  this  without  any  question  of  party  bias,  that  the 
statesmen  of  the  day  seemed  to  consist  to  lay  heavier  burdens  and 
a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  government  actually  on  the  classes 
whose  share  in  the  direction  of  the  national  policy  was  at  the  same 
moment  being  steadily  diminished.  In  dealing  with  income  tax 
and  land  tax  alone,  Mr.  Elliott  had  not  taken  account  of  another 
still  heavier  set  of  taxes  on  property  and  income.  It  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  a  weighty  series  of  local  taxes 
levied  upon  houses  and  land.  Some  26  million  £  was  extracted 
in  England  and  Wales  alone  out  of  lands  and  houses  by  means  of 
rates,  in  addition  to  the  imperial  taxation.  This  vastly  overweighted 
the  property  which  the  paper  showed  to  be  most  burdened  for 
imperial  taxes.  On  another  point  he  thought  improvements  miglit 
be  made  in  the  form  of  our  income  tax  statistics  with  great  advan- 
tage. The  assessment  of  rental  under  Schedule  A  had  been  found 
to  be  so  unjust  that  the  treasury  for  the  last  six  years  had  permitted 
a  return  of  the  tax  to  those  owners  who  had  not  received  a  portion 
of  their  rents.  Then  why  should  the  money  which  was  no  longer 
received  still  appear  and  be  quoted  in  all  statistical  statements  as 
forming  part  of  the  rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  P  The  rents 
appearing  in  the  assessments  were  very  far  in  excess  of  those  that 
reached  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of  land.  The  reductions  of  late 
years  in  the  assessment  of  land  rental  by  no  means  represented  the 
real  shrinkage  of  rent.  He  was  not  quite  certain  how  far  they 
could  hope  to  arrive  at  any  improved  method  of  charging  income 
tax  on  the  net  value,  such  as  had  been  hinted  at,  until  the  assess- 
ment values  were  made  to  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  actual 
facts.  In  Schedule  B  there  was  a  still  greater  example  of  tlie  same 
statistical  error.  Ever  since  1843  there  had  been"  standing  in  the 
gross  assessment  of  income  tax  under  this  schedule  a  figure  which 
neither  in  the  theory  of  law,  nor  in  the  intention  of  parliament 
represented  the  income  of  the  person  charged  on  the  gross  profits 
from  the  occupation  of  land.  That  error  was  no  doubt  in  part 
corrected  by  a  note  recently  placed  in  the  returns  to  the  effect  that 
the  gross  assessment  was  not  the  farmers'  legally  assessed  income, 
but  something  more  than  twice  that  amount.  Yet  no  correction 
was  made  in  totals  of  the  income  tax  assessment,  and  repeated 
errors   arose   from  this   mode   of   statement.     The  adjustment  of 
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farmers'  incomes  should  be  made  in  the  assessment,  not  on  the 
duty.  Mr.  Elliott's  calculations  as  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Hubbard's 
proposals  were  useful  and  interesting.  Some  years  ago  he  (Major 
Craigie)  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Hubbard  that  the  effect  of  that 
gentleman's  proposed  alteration  of  the  law  would  be  that  land 
per  se  would  pay  4  per  cent,  more  income  tax,  tenant  farmers  under 
Schedule  B  8  per  cent,  more,  owners  of  personal  capital,  mort- 
gagees, &c.,  20  per  cent,  more,  while  industrial  occupations,  houses, 
and  buildings  would  pay  20  per  cent.  less.  That  calculation  was 
however  made  when  the  tax  was  at  its  normal  level  of  ^d.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  follow  the  theory  of  some  economists  that  the 
land  tax  was  no  tax  at  all,  and  should  be  taken  no  account  of.  He 
held  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  because  a  tax  like  this  had  been 
paid  for  a  very  long  period,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  tax  ;  such  a  doctrine 
would  be  very  convenient  to  tax  imposers,  and  might  very  soon 
with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  the  income  tax  itself.  Mr.  Elliott 
was  quite  right  in  including  the  redeemed  portion  also  of  the  land 
tax,  the  cost  of  redemption  being  a  permanent  deduction  from 
income.  No  doubt  they  all  looked  forward  to  some  better  adjust- 
ment of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  but  he  did  not  agree  with  one 
remark  of  Mr.  Elliott's,  to  the  effect  that  the  burdens  borne  by  real 
and  personal  property  as  a  whole  were  at  any  times  nearly  identical. 
They  certainly  were  not  so  now,  and  in  his  opinion  there  had  always 
been  a  vastly  preponderating  burden  on  real  property  which  the 
larger  reliance  on  the  income  tax,  and  the  annual  growth  of  rates, 
made  heavier  and  more  exceptional  year  by  year. 


Mr.  S.  Bourne  found  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  the 
large  amount  of  20  million  £  duty  at  Sd.  was  arrived  at  in 
Tables  L  and  M.  He  regarded  most  of  the  land  tax  as  a  veritable 
tax,  not  a  mere  rent  charge.  He  himself  paid  on  one  property  2I. 
a-year  upon  property,  which,  if  he  could  rent  it,  would  only  bring 
in  60/.  That  was  in  consequence  of  the  builder  of  the  house  not 
having  redeemed  the  freehold  before  he  commenced  building 
operations.  Table  E  showed  less  than  2  million  £  as  the  cullec- 
tion  on  lands,  the  annual  value  of  which  was  160  million  £,  at 
which  average  he  ought  only  to  pay  1 5s.  Neither  could  he  agree 
with  Mr.  Hendriks's  views  about  the  returns  from  Indian,  colonial, 
and  foreign  investments.  The  money  paid  for  the  purchase  of  food 
was  not  paid  by  those  who  received  the  income.  Therefore  he  did 
not  see  any  relation  between  the  two  in  the  shape  of  cause  and 
effect.  He  regarded  the  tax  under  Schedule  D  as  utterly  wrong 
in  principle.  The  taxation  levied  upon  property  was  on  the 
principle  that  a  certain  proportion  of  that  which  was  created 
became  the  property  of  the  State  which  protected  the  creation 
of  the  money ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax  a  large  proportion 
of  the  income  on  which  it  was  paid  was  no  creation  at  all ;  it  was 
rather  a  charge  on  the  distribution  of  that  which  had  been 
created,  so  that  the  tax  was  paid  three  or  four  times  over  by 
successive  recipients  of  that  which  came  ox'iginally  from  but  one 
source. 
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Mr.  James  Leakey  believed  that  in  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland  the  income  tax  was  graduated  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  If  that  could  be  done  in  England,  both  rich  and  poor 
would  be  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  wars.  The  graduation  of 
income  tax  would  never  be  truly  humane  nor  equitable  without 
an  important  modification  in  which  again  Switzerland  ha,d  already 
led  the  way,  namely,  a  reduction  of  the  tax  to  parents  or  guardians 
of  young  families,  the  reduction  being  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  children  they  support.  Education  being  free  in  Switzerland,  this 
wise  reduction  is  the  more  notable  and  creditable  to  the  country. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Janson  observed  that  Mr.  Garnett  had  spoken  of  the 
land  tax  that  had  been  redeemed  as  necessarily  extinguished, 
which  was  not  quite  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  land  tax  had  been  redeemed  by  strangers  to  the  property 
charged,  the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Acts  allowing  strangers  to 
redeem  when  the  owners  declined  to  exercise  their  right  of 
redemption — in  which  case  the  land  is  not  exonerated.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  land  tax  still  payable  was 
held  by  individuals  and  was  no  longer  payable  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  opinions 
should  vary  about  the  important  questions  treated  of  in  tbe  paper, 
but  he  was  sure  every  one  present  would  join  in  thanking 
Mr.  Elliott  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  for  the  valuable 
contribution  he  had  made  to  the  recoi'ds  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott  in  reply  said  lie  had  noticed  that  those  who 
regarded  the  land  tax  simply  as  a  rent  charge,  had  always  been  the 
most  anxious  to  remove  the  hereditaiy  privileges  of  land.  If,  as 
had  been  the  case,  those  privileges  were  taken  away,  the  least  that 
could  be  done  was  to  take  away  the  burdens  also.  He  had  included 
the  redeemed  land  tax  in  his  tables  because  be  was  anxious  to 
take  the  fairest  possible  view  of  what  he  could  never  but  consider 
as  a  burden  on  propei^ty.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Garnett  had  pointed 
out,  inequalities  in  inequalities  could  be  found,  but  he  had 
endeavoured  to  deal  with  broad  effects  rather  than  with  smaller 
matters.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bailey  that  leasehold  and  free- 
hold houses  should  be  differently  assessed.  It  was  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  apportionment  as  between  the  various  interests  in  those 
houses  than  a  question  of  the  amount  contributed  in  respect  of 
eacb  house  to  the  revenue.  As  regards  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Leakey,  he  could  only  say  that  he  entirely  adhered  to  the 
opinion  he  had  expressed,  "  that  any  attempt  to  aggregate  in  all 
cases  the  income  arising  from  various  sources,  but  accruing  to  each 
individual,"  would  be  a  failure,  and  that  no  system  of  graduation 
would  be  possible  under  such  an  arrangement.  He  added  that 
Tables  L  and  M  were  not  intended,  as  Mr.  Garnett  and  Mr.  liourne 
had  thought,  to  show  the  net  produce  under  each  head,  but  the 
gi'oss  amount  chargeable.  The  net  produce  would  of  course  vary, 
not  according  to  the  class  of  property  or  income  possessed,  but 
according  to  the  aggregate  amount  in  the  hands  of  each  individual. 
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I. — Object  and  Method  of  the  Inquiry. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
the  first  results  of  a  jDroposed  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  of  London.  Tlie  facts  and  figures  which 
follow  apply  to  the  district  included  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  School 
Board  Division,  and  have  been  mostly  obtained  from  the  thirty-four 
visitors  employed  by  the  School  Board ;  to  whom,  and  to  the 
Superintendent,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  they  have  shown  me,  and  the  unwearying  pains  with 
which  they  have  lent  themselves  to  my  purpose.  I  have  also  to 
thank  the  Board  itself  for  the  kind  permission  to  make  this  use 
of  the  information  in  the  hands  of  their  visitors. 

The  general  plan  of  the  inquiry,  as  applying  to  the  whole  of 
London,  is  to  divide  the  entire  population  by  districts  and  by 
groups  of  trades,  each  answering  to  a  similar  division  in  the 
census  ;  and  then  to  deal  with  each  district  by  a  local  inquiry,  and 
with  each  group  of  trades  by  a  trade  inquii-y.  The  principal  object 
of  the  district  inquiry  would  be  to  show  the  conditions  under  which 
the  people  live,  but  it  would  also  give  their  employments ;  the 
principal  object  of  the  trade  inquiry  would  be  to  show  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  people  work,  but  it  would  indirectly  deal 
with  their  manner  of  life.  The  double  method  would  provide  a 
check  upon  the  results  of  each,  and  much  light  be  thrown  upon  the 
one  inquiry  by  the  other. 

This  very  large  scheme  is  more  than  any  man  could  hope  to 
accomplish  by  himself;  but  this  is  not  called  for,  as  much  of  it  is 
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already  being  done  piecemeal,  and  only  needs  putting  together ; 
and  I  sliall  hope  to  show  that  very  valuable  results  are  within  our 
reach. 

The  results  which  might  be  obtained  for  the  whole  of  London 
will  be  considered  more  fully  at  the  end  of  this  paper ;  the  present 
inquiry  has  been  undertaken  in  order  to  give  a  specimen  (though, 
I  know,  a  very  imperfect  specimen)  of  a  single  local  inquiry. 

In  obtaining  my  information  I  have  preferred  to  avoid  personal 
investigation,  and  have  rather  made  it  my  object  to  put  together 
that  which  could  be  had  from  those  whose  life  is  spent  amongst  the 
people  they  describe.  Whilst  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  infor- 
mation from  as  many  sources  as  possible,  and  in  this  way  may 
hope  to  have  avoided  any  bias  or  error  of  a  persistent  type,  in 
point  of  completeness  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  I  had  hoped 
for.  I  feel  sure  that  the  required  information  exists  in  undeniable 
shape  and  has  only  to  be  brought  together ;  and  I  trust  that  this 
fuller  information  may  be  called  out  by  the  publication  of  the 
present  imperfect  paper. 

I  have  had  no  foregone  conclusions,  and  it  is  rather  to  the 
method  here  employed,  than  to  the  results  yet  shown,  that  I  pin 
my  faith. 

The  School  Board  visitors  perform  amongst  them  a  house  to 
house  visitation  ;  every  house  in  every  street  is  in  their  books,  and 
details  are  given  of  every  family  with  children  of  school  age. 
They  also  begin  their  scheduling  two  or  three  years  before  the 
children  attain  school  age,  and  a  record  remains  in  their  books  of 
children  who  have  left  school.  Most  of  the  visitors  have  been 
working  in  the  same  district  for  several  years,  and  thus  have 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  people.  It  is  their  business  to  re- 
schedule for  the  Board  once  a  year,  but  intermediate  revisions  are 
made  in  addition,  and  it  appears  to  be  their  duty  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  new  comers  into  their  districts.  Thus 
their  work  keeps  them  in  continual  and  natural  relations  with 
all  classes  of  the  people.  Other  agencies  usually  seek  out  some 
particular  class  or  deal  with  some  particular  condition  of  people. 
The  knowledge  so  obtained  may  be  moi^e  exact,  but  it  is  circum- 
scribed, and  very  apt  to  produce  a  distortion  of  judgment.  For 
this  reason  I  have  taken  the  information  to  be  had  from  the  School 
Board  visitors  as  the  framework  of  the  picture  I  wish  to  give  of 
the  life  and  labour  of  the  people. 

As  to  the  details  of  my  sketch,  beyond  such  as  may  be 
generally  visible,  or  gradually  become  known  to  the  visitors 
in  the  course  of  their  work,  it  has  been  their  duty  to  make  special 
and  careful  inquiries  into  all  cases  in  which  there  is  any  question 
of  the  remission  of  school   fees — a  duty  which   enables  them  to 
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obtain  exceptionally  good  information  on  questions  of  employment 
and  earnings,  especially  as  regards  tlie  poorer  classes. 

The  population  brought  directly  under  schedule,  viz.,  heads  of 
families,  and  the  school  children  coming  under  the  ken  of  the 
School  Board  visitors,  with  the  proportion  of  wives  and  other 
children,  all  partly  or  wholly  dependent  on  these  heads  of 
families,  and  sharing  their  life,  consists  of  from,  half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  population.  The  rest  have  been  scheduled  by  other 
means,  or  in  proportion,  as  will  be  shown  later  on. 

II. — Table  of  Sections  and  Classes. 

In  the  table  that  immediately  follows,  the  whole  population 
of  Tower  Hamlets,  over  450,000  people,  is  divided  into  about 
forty  sections,  according  to  the  character  of  the  employment  of  the 
heads  of  families;  a  re-division  is  then  made  by  apportioning  the 
people  in  each  section  among  eight  classes,  according  to  means 
and  position. 

This  double  method  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  fact  that 
no  possible  classification  by  employment  will  serve  also  to  divide 
the  people  according  to  means  ;  and,  in  effect,  it  will  be  found  that 
most  sections  contribute  to  more  than  one  class,  and  each  class  is 
made  up  of  many  sections. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  classifications  converge  on  the  six 
divisions  of  ordinary  labour,  these  divisions  having  been  made  to 
match  the  first  six  classes. 

The  gi'ouping  of  the  sections  into  classes  was  facilitated  by 
noting  the  proportion  of  poor  and  very  poor  in  each  section. 

By  the  word  "  poor  "  I  mean  to  describe  those  who  have  a  faiily 
regular  though  bare  income,  such  as  i8s.  to  21s.  per  week  for  a 
moderate  family,  and  by  "very  poor"  those  who  fall  below  this 
standard,  whether  from  chronic  in-egularity  of  work,  sickness,  or 
a  large  number  of  young  children.  I  do  not  here  introduce  any 
moral  question :  whatever  the  cause,  those  whose  means  prove  to 
be  barely  sufficient,  or  quite  insufficient,  for  decent  independent 
life,  are  counted  as  "poor"  or  "  very  poor  "  respectively;  and  as 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  income,  the 
classification  is  also  based  on  the  genei'al  appearance  of  the  home. 
Cases  of  large  earnings  spent  in  drink  are  intended  to  be  excluded, 
as  not  properly  belonging  to  the  poor,  but  the  results  of  ordinary 
habits  of  extravagance  in  drink  in  inducing  poverty  are  not 
considered  any  more  than  those  of  other  forms  of  want  of  thrift. 

These  definitions  connect  themselves  closely  with  the  sections 
of  labour:  Nos.  1  and  2  being  all  considered  "very  poor;"  No.  4 
representing  exactly  the  definition  of  "  poor ;"  while  No.  3  (irregular 
labour)  contains   both  poor  and  very  poor ;  and  No.  5  is  almost 
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entirely   above   the   line    of   poverty.'     This   will   be   seen    more 
clearly  when  I  describe  the  sections. 

III. — Description  of  the  Eight  Classes. 

A.  The  Loivest  Class — Consists  of  some  (so-called)  labourers, 
loafers,  semi-criminals,  a  proportion  of  the  street  sellers,  street 
performers,  and  others.  To  these  ought  to  be  added  the  homeless 
outcasts  of  the  streets,  and  also  those  among  the  population  who 
conceal  criminal  pursuits  under  a  nominal  trade.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  latter,  and  the  former  may  be 
supposed  to  slip,  to  some  extent,  through  the  most  careful  census ; 
they  are  those  who  take  shelter  where  they  can,  and  my  figures, 
which  work  up  to  the  census  total,  may  not  fully  provide  for  them. 
It  is  also  difficalt  to  draw  the  line  between  Sections  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  and  although  the  figures  given  are  based,  in  addition  to  the 
information  obtained  from  the  School  Board  visitors,  on  a.  careful 
analysis  of  the  inmates  of  lodging  houses  and  of  the  occupants  of 
the  lowest  kinds  of  streets,  it  is  very  possible  that  either  section 
contain  some  who  more  properly  belong  to  the  other. 

The  indoor  paupers,  and  other  inmates  of  institutions,  are  not 
included  in  my  schedules.  The  semi-pauper  class,  who  are  in  and 
out  of  the  house,  are  to  be  found  in  Class  B.  The  total  counted  in 
Class  A  are  6,882  or  i^  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

B.  Casual  Earnings — Is  based  upon  Section  2,  but  draws  also 
from  many  other  sections  in  which  the  very  poor  are  found. 

These  people,  as  a  class,  are  shiftless,  hand-to-mouth,  pleasure 
loving,  and  always  poor ;  to  work  when  they  like  and  play  when 
they  like  is  their  ideal.  Many  circumstances  constrain  men  to  this 
life,  or  prevent  them  from  leaving  it  when  once  adopted  ;  but  the 
life  has  its  attractions  in  spite  of  its  hardships. 

While  there  is  also  much  enforced  idleness  amongst  artisans, 
and  amongst  the  irregularly  employed  labourers  of  Section  No.  3, 
it  is  these  men  of  strictly  casual  earnings  who  are  essentially 
the  "  leisure  class "  amongst  the  poor — leisure  bounded  very 
closely  by  the  pressure  of  want.  They  cannot  stand  the  regularity 
and  dulness  of  ci^dlised  existence,  and  find  the  excitement  they 
need  in  the  life  of  the  streets,  or  at  home  as  spectators  of,  or 
participators  in,  some  highly  coloured  domestic  scene.  There  is 
drunkenness  amongst  them,  more  among  the  women  than  the 
men,  I  am  told  ;  but  drink  is  not  their  special  luxury  as  with  the 
lowest  class,  nor  is  it  their  passion  as  with  a  portion  of  those 
with  higher  wages  and  irregular  but  severe  work.  Class  B  counts, 
according  to  my  schedules,  to  the  very  large  total  of  51,860,  or 
over  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  people  of  the  district. 
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Table  of  Sections 
Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 
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Labour.. 

.    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Artisans 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo- 

13 

tion 

14 

Assistant 

sl5 

Other 

16 

wages 

17 

18 

Manufac- 

19 

ture,  &c 

20 

21 

Dealers... 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Eefresh- 

26 

ment 

27 

Salaried, 

28 

&c. 

29 

30 

No  work 

31 

32 

Total  of 

Females. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Total  of 

39 

Description. 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour.... 

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay 

,,  ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work 

Building  ti'ades 

Furniture,  wood  work,  &c. 
Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans 

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  service 

Road  service 

Shops  and  refresliment  houses 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners  

Home  industries,not  employing 

Small  employers    

Large  „  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops    

Large   shops,    employing  1 

assistants    J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional .... 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation  

Independent  

male  heads  of  families 

Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades  

Employing  and  pi'ofessional 

Supported 

Independent 

female  heads  of  families  .... 
Other  adult  women 

Total  population 


Heads 

of 

Families. 


1,470 
6,190 
2,729 
4-961 
10,612 
2,889 
4,871 
4- "^01 

4.8  55 
4,028 

5.753 
3,123 
1,176 

957 
2,017 

i>5i9 
2,288 
1,1 1 1 

1,290 
2,147 
353 
i,3H 
1,452 
3,164 

1,772 

437 
902 

3,519 

1,213 

491 

373 
278. 


(83-795) 


2,733 
1,364 
87^; 
178 
607 
337 


(6,094) 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


1,455 
6,124 
2,706 
4.900 
10,523 
2,864 
4,818 
4,456 
4,796 
3,990 
5,687 
3,103 
1,159 

951 
2,000 
1,504 
2,261 
1,100 
1,280 
2,128 

351 
1,339 
1,442 
3,133 

1,758 

429 
895 
3,485 
1,200 
487 
368 
276 


82,968 


Children 
—15. 


497 
1 1,400 

5,183 
9,144 

20,512 

5,705 
9,775 
9,193 
9,634 
7,757 
11,265 
6,190 
2,360 
1,885 
3,861 
2,992 
3-901 
1,720 
2,611 

4,849 
698 

2,695 
2,946 

5,677 

3,575 

809 

1,618 

6,773 
2,386 
1,001 

7'4 
388 


169,305 


Youn^ 
Persons 
15—20. 


893 

2,746 

1,264 

2,169 

5,043 

1,354 

2,319 

2,211 

2,266 

1,905 

2,962 

1,593 

555 

464 

944 

730 

917 

419 

656 

1,254 

176 

700 

773 

1,415 

894 

201 
403 
1,639 
575 
242 
178 
92 


4,308 

1,0.58 

2,147 

536 

1,461 

363 

301 

74 

914 

228 

460 

114 

42,325 


Un- 
married 

Men 
over  20. 


1,517 
3,652 
1,205 
2,075 
4,639 
1,220 
2,008 
1,901 
1,984 
1,761 
2,860 
1,467 

483 
414 
862 

654 
938 
461 

577 
1,017 

163 

817 

700 

1,421 

798 

203 
412 
1,474 
503 
206 
169 
115 


38,676 


Total. 


5,832 

30,112 

13,087 

23,249 

51,329 

14,032 

23,791 

22,262 

23,535 

19,441 

28,527 

15,476 

5,733 

4,671 

9,684 

7,399 

10,305 

4,811 

6,414 

11,395 

1,741 

6,905 

7,313 

14,810 

8,797 

2,079 
4,230 
16,890 
5,877 
2,427 
1,802 
1,149 


8,099 
4,047 
2,699 

553 
1,749 

911 


33,714 


456,877 


jS'oie. — The  figures  in  tliis,  and  in  all  other  tables  in  this  papa 
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and  Classes. 


Divided 

nto  Classes  according  to  Mea 

ns  and  Position  of 

Heads  of 

Families. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Section. 

Lowest 

Casual 

and 

Very  Poor. 

Irregular 

Reiiular 

Regular 

Higl.ly 

Paid 
Labour. 

Lower 

Upper 

Total. 

Class. 

Poor. 

Minimum. 

Ordinary. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

5,832 

5,832 

2 

— 

30,112 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30,112 

3 

— 

2,686 

9-030 

— ■ 

1,371 

— 

— 

— 

13,087 

4 

• — • 

— 

23.249 

— 

— 

— 

23,249 

5 

— 

296 

— 

9,432 

41,601 

— 

— 

51,329 

6 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

14,032 

— 

— • 

14,032 

7 

— 

1,730 

1,921 

3,506 

15,014 

1,620 

— ■ 

— 

23,79' 

8 

— 

1,486 

1,423 

3,404 

14,419 

1,530 

— 

— 

22,262 

9 

— 

811 

1,088 

2,425 

17,077 

2,1.34 

— 

— 

23,535 

10 

— 

644 

1,636 

1,635 

9,095 

6,431 

— 

— 

19,441 

11 

— 

1,856 

3>9ii 

6,394 

14,490 

1,876 

— 

— 

28,527 

12 

— 

401 

554 

2,296 

12,225 

— 

— 

— 

15,476 

1.3 

— 

84 

238 

2,674 

2,737 

— 

— 

5,733 

14 

— 

2i5 

— 

1,261 

3,195 

— 

— 

— 

4,671 

1.5 

— 

249 

— 

840 

8,595 

—  " 

— 

— 

9,684 

16 

— 

197 

— 

630 

6,572 

— 

— 

— 

7,399 

17 

— 

277 

791 

— 

9,237 

— 

— 

— 

10,305 

18 

— 

124 

195 

197 

3,799 

496 

— 

— 

4,811 

19 

— 

424 

1,578 

— 

4,412 

— 

— 

— 

6,414 

20 

— 

— 

— 

317 

2,121 

5,704 

2,724 

529 

11,395 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

871 

870 

1,741 

22 

522 

524 

2, 3*^6 

741 

2,762 

— 

— 

6,905 

2.3 

— 

186 

1,2^.8 

— 

4,980 

— 

909 

— 

7,313 

24 

— 

112 

76 

1,098 

7,850 

4,068 

1,606 

— 

14,810 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

895 

4,398 

3,504 

8,797 

26 

— 

— 

— 

17 

221 

699 

1,142 

— 

2,079 

27 

— 

— 

— 

5 

10? 

643 

2,298 

1,181 

4,230 

28 

— 

162 

407 

1,283 

6,478 

5,320 

2,';22 

718 

16,890 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,877 

— 

5,877 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,427 

2,427 

31 

— 

716 

931 

155 

— 

— 

— 

1,802 

32 

1,149 

1,149 

33 

2,825 

3,814 

1,460 

8,099 

34 

— 

1,095 

— 

2,109 

843 

— 

— 

— 

4,047 

35 

— 

680 

S^h 

526 

970 

— 

— 

— 

2,699 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SSi 

— 

553 

37 

— 

240 

— 

346 

1,163 

— 

— 

1,749 

38 

~ 

~ 

~ 



911 

~~ 

911 

39 

528 

3,728 

2,46+ 

5,116 

15,298 

3,831 

2,005 

744 

33,714 

Total 

6,882 

51,860 

33,936 

67,220 

208,025 

52.016 

26,965 

9,973 

456,877 

Per  cnt. 

1 

i"5i 

1135 

7-43 

14-71 

45"53 

11-39 

5'yo 

2-18 

ioo"oo 

are  only  to  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.     [See  Appendix.] 
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C.  Intermittent  Earnings. — This  is  a  pitiable  class,  consisting' 
largely  of  struggling,  suffering,  helpless  people.  They  are,  more 
than  any  others,  the  victims  of  competition,  and  on  them  falls  with 
particular  severity  the  weight  of  recurrent  depressions  of  trade. 
In  this  class  are  counted  most  of  the  labourers  in  Section  3, 
together  with  a  large  contingent  from  the  poorer  artisans,  street 
sellers,  and  the  smaller  shops.  Here  may  perhaps  be  found  the 
most  proper  field  for  systematic  charitable  assistance ;  but  it  is 
very  necessary  to  insist  (as  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
untiringly  does)  on  some  evidence  of  thrift  as  a  precondition  or 
consequence  of  assistance,  otherwise  what  is  given  will  assuredly 
increase  the  evil  it  attempts  to  relieve.  Class  C  counts  up  to 
33,936  or  7^  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

D.  Small  Regular  Earnings. — Together  with  the  whole  of 
Section  4  are  here  counted  the  "  poor"  out  of  Section  5,  most  of 
the  home  industries,  and  a  contingent  from  the  poorer  artisans, 
small  shops,  &c.  No  class  deserves  greater  sympathy  than  this  one ; 
its  members  live  hard  lives  very  patiently,  and  are  schooled  by  their 
lot  in  the  virtues  on  which  their  existence  depends.  The  hope  of 
improved  condition  for  ■  each  individual  of  this  class  lies  only  in 
their  children,  who,  as  they  grow  up  and  begin  to  earn  money, 
make  life  easier  for  the  parents.  For  the  class  as  a  whole  the 
probability  of  improvement  is  very  remote,  consisting  chiefly  in 
statistical  assurances,  which  are  probably  true,  that  poverty 
stricken  as  their  life  still  is,  its  conditions  have  greatly  altered 
for  the  better  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  are  still  improving. 
If  Class  C  is  the  proper  field  for  systematic  charity,  so  Class  D 
would  seem  to  be  that  for  friendly  help  of  a  private  kind,  at  those 
times  of  pressure  which  must  occur  in  every  poor  man's  life.  State 
aided  technical  education  would  be  of  very  great  value  for  the 
children  of  this  class.  Class  D  numbers  67,220,  or  nearly  15  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

E.  Regular  Standard  Earnings.  —  These  are  the  bulk  of 
Section  5,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  artisans  and 
most  other  regular  wage  earners.  I  also  include  here,  as  having 
equal  means,  the  best  class  of  street  sellers  and  general  dealers,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  small  shopkeepers,  the  best  off  amongst  the 
home  manufacturers,  and  some  of  the  small  employers.  This  is  by 
far  the  largest  class  of  the  population  under  review,  consisting  of 
208,025,  or  45^  per  cent.  The  proportion  which  this  class  bears 
to  the  whole  population  remains  neai'ly  constant  in  the  five  sub- 
districts  ;  the  poverty  of  a  district  shows  itself  in  the  proportion 
below  it  as  compared  to  the  propoi'tion  above.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Classes  D  and  E  together  form  in  Tower  Hamlets  the  actual  middle 
class,  the  numbers  above  and  below  them  being  very  fairly  balanced. 
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The  wage  earners  of  Class  E  take  readily  any  gratuities  which 
fall  in  their  way,  and  the  whole  class  will  mutually  give  or  receive 
friendly  help  without  sense  of  patronage  or  degradation ;  but 
against  anything  which  could  be  called  charity  their  pride  rises 
stiffly.  This  class  is  the  recognised  field  of  all  forms  of  co-operation 
and  combination,  and  I  believe,  and  am  glad  to  believe,  that  it 
holds  its  future  in  its  own  hands.  No  class  deserves  more  con- 
sideration ;  it  does  not  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population  in 
the  east  of  London,  nor,  probably,  in  the  whole  of  London,  but  it 
perhaps  may  do  so  taking  England  as  a  whole.  It  should  be  said 
that  only  in  a  very  general  way  of  speaking  does  this  body  of  men 
form  one  class,  and  beneath  this  generality  lie  wide  divergences  of 
character,  interests,  and  ways  of  life.  This  class  owns  a  good  deal 
of  property  in  the  aggregate. 

F.  Higher  Class  Labour. — Foremen  and  responsible  men  from 
Section  6  of  labour,  a  well-to-do  and  contented  body  of  men,  with 
whom  are  here  counted  the  highest  class  of  artisans  in  regular 
work,  as  being  similarly  situated  socially  and  financially.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  two :  the  foreman  of 
ordinary  labour  generally  sees  things  from  the  employer's  point  of 
view,  while  the  skilled  artisan  sees  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  employed.  Connected  with  this  fact  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  foremen  are  a  more  contented  set  of  men  than  the  most  pros- 
perous artisans. 

G.  Lower  Middle  Class. — Shopkeepers  and  small  employers, 
clerks,  &c.,  and  the  lower  professional  class.  A  hard  working, 
sober,  energetic  class,  which  I  need  not  fully  describe  here.  They 
no  doubt  will  be  comparatively  more  numerous  in  other  districts  of 
London. 

H.  The  Upper  Middle  Class. — All  above  the  lower  middle  class 
are  here  lumped  together,  and  may  be  shortly  defined  as  the 
"  servant  keeping  "  class.  There  are  not  many  of  these  in  the  east 
of  London  ;  elsewhere  they  would  need  some  sub-division  to  show 
gradations  of  wealth  or  differences  of  status. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  dividing  lines  between  all 
these  classes  are  indistinct ;  each  class  has,  so  to  speak,  a  fringe  of 
those  who  might  be  placed  with  the  next  division  above  or  below ; 
nor  are  the  classes,  as  given,  homogeneous  by  any  means.  I  am 
ready  to  suppose,  and  even  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  each  there 
may  be  as  many  grades  of  social  rank  as  I  know  exist  in  Class  H. 

IV. — Description  of  the  Population  hy  Sections. 

Labour.  —  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  classification  by 
character  of  employment  lies  in  the  first  six  sections,  or  divisions, 
of  labour,  which  correspond  with  the  first  six  classes  just  described. 
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These  sections  not  only  melt  into  each  other  by  insensible  degrees, 
but  the  only  divisions  which  can  be  made  are  rather  divisions  of 
sentiment  than  of  positive  fact :  the  line  between  Nos.  1  and  2 
(loafers  and  casual  labourers)  is  of  this  character,  difficult  to  test, 
and  not  otherwise  to  be  established ;  and  the  boundaries  of  No.  2 
are  constantly  fluctuating ;  for  the  casual  labourer,  besides  being 
pressed  on  from  below,  when  times  are  hard  is  also  flooded  from 
above,  every  class,  even  artisaus  and  clerks,  furnishing  those  who, 
failing  to  find  a  living  in  their  own  trade,  compete  at  the  dock 
gates  for  work.  And  on  the  other  hand  those  of  this  class  who 
have  a  preference,  and  come  first  in  turn  for  the  work  of  the  casual 
sort  that  is  to  be  had  at  the  docks  or  elsewhere,  practically  step 
up  into  Section  4,  or  may  do  so  if  they  choose,  as  obtaining  regular 
work  at  low  pay.  Similarly  it  is  most  difficult  to  divide  correctly 
No.  3  from  No.  6  (irregular  from  regular),  or  No.  5  from  No.  4 
(ordinary  from  low  wages)  ;  in  times  of  bad  trade  many  who 
would  otherwise  be  counted  as  regularly  employed  sink  for  a  time 
into  No.  3,  and  it  is  in  some  cases  difficult  to  learn  the  actual 
wages,  as  well  as  to  decide  where  to  draw  the  line,  between  No.  5 
and  No.  4. 

Between  No.  5  and  No.  6  there  is  the  same  difficulty,  especially 
where  a  higher  rate  of  wages  happens  to  be  set  ofi"  by  greater 
irregularity  of  employment. 

The  general  features  of  the  first  six  sections  have  been  already 
given  in  describing  the  corresponding  classes. 

Section  No.  1 — the  lowest,  corresponding  with  Class  A.  These 
are  hardly  to  be  called  wage  earners.  They  consist  of  casual 
labourers  of  low  character,  together  with  those  who  pick  up  a 
living  without  labour,  and  include  the  criminal  or  semi-criminal 
classes.  Comparatively  few  of  these  are  scheduled  at  all  for  the 
School  Board,  there  being  little  regular  family  life  among  them, 
and  the  numbers  given  in  my  table  are  obtained  by  adding  in  an 
estimated  number  from  the  inmates  of  common  lodging  houses, 
and  from  the  lowest  class  of  streets. 

The  life  of  these  people,  and  this  applies  to  the  whole  counted 
under  Class  A,  is  really  a  savage  life,  with  vicissitudes  of  extreme 
hardship  and  occasional  excess.  Their  food  is  of  the  coarsest 
description,  and  their  only  luxury  is  drink.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
fchey  live ;  the  living  is  picked  up,  and  what  is  got  is  frequently 
shared;  when  they  cannot  find  ^d.  for  their  night's  lodging,  unless 
favourably  known  to  the  deputy,  they  are  turned  out  at  night  into 
the  street,  to  return  to  the  common  kitchen  in  the  morning.  These 
are  the  battered  figures  who  slouch  through  the  streets,  and  play  the 
beggar  or  the  bully,  or  help  to  foul  the  record  of  the  unemployed ; 
these  are  the  worst  class  of  corner  men  who  hang  round  the  doors  of 
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public  lionscs,  tlie  young  men  who  spring  forward  on  any  chance  to 
eai'n  a  copper,  the  ready  materials  for  disorder  when  occasion  serves. 
They  render  no  useful  service  and  create  no  wealth :  they  oftener 
destroy  it.  They  degrade  whatever  they  touch,  and  as  individuals 
are  almost  incapable  of  improvement ;  they  may  be  to  some  extent 
a  necessary  evil  in  eveiy  large  city,  but  their  numbers  will  be 
affected  by  the  economical  condition  of  the  classes  above  them,  and 
the  discretion  of  "the  charitable  world;"  their  way  of  life  by  the 
pressure  of  police  supervision. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  and  to  be  hoped  that  this  class  may 
become  less  hereditary  in  its  character.  There  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  hereditary  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The 
children  of  this  class  are  the  street  arabs,  and  are  principally  to  be 
found  separated  from  the  parents  in  pauper  or  industrial  schools, 
and  in  such  homes  as  Dr.  Barnardo's.  Some  are  in  the  board 
.schools,  and  more  in  ragged  schools,  and  the  remainder,  who 
cannot  be  counted,  and  may  still  be  numerous,  are  every  year 
confined  within  narrowing  bounds  by  the  per.sistent  pressure  of 
the  School  Board  and  other  agencies. 

While  the  number  of  children  left  in  charge  of  this  class  is 
proportionately  small,  the  number  of  young  persons  belonging  to 
it  is  not  so — young  men  who  take  naturally  to  loafing  ;  girls  who 
take  almost  as  naturally  to  the  streets;  some  drift  back  from  the 
pauper  and  industrial  schools,  and  others  drift  down  from  the 
classes  of  casual  and  irregular  labour. 

No.  1  section  is  recruited  with  adult  men  from  every  other 
section  ;  all  of  these  have  been  in  some  way  "  unfortunate,"  and 
m^ost,  if  not  all,  have  lost  their  characters.  Women  too  drop 
down,  with  the  men  sometimes,  more  often  from  the  streets.  A 
considerable  number  of  discharged  soldiers  are,  I  regret  to  say, 
to  be  found  in  Sections  1  and  2. 

It  is  said  that  Section  No.  1  are  more  possible  as  emigrants 
than  Section  No.  2,  being  more  able  to  "  help  themselves  " — our 
colonies  may  perhaps  think  this  a  doubtful  recommendation. 
I  believe,  however,  that  some  success  has  been  made  with  the 
emigration  of  young  men  as  well  as  with  that  of  children  from  this 
section. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  prevailing  type  amongst  these 
people,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  individunls  of 
every  sort  to  be  found  in  the  mass.  Those  who  are  able  to  wash 
the  mud  may  find  some  gems  in  it.  There  are,  at  any  rate,  many 
very  piteous  cases. 

Section  No.  2  is  intended  to  include  none  but  true  casual 
labourers,  excluding  the  men  already  described  under  No.  1, 
who  are  not  properly  labourers  at  all ;   leaving  for  No.  3  those 
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irregularly  employed,  -who  may  be  out  of  work  or  in  work,  but 
whose  employment  though  mostly  paid  by  the  hovir,  has  its  tenure 
rather  by  the  week,  or  the  month,  or  the  season;  and  for  No.  4, 
those  whose  pay,  however  low,  comes  in  with  reasonable  certainty 
and  regularity  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

In  the  Tower  Hamlets  the  casual  labourer  finds  his  work  usually 
at  the  docks,  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's,  the  East  and  West 
India,  the  Millwall,  and  to  some  extent  at  the  Victoria  and  Tilbury 
Docks,  as  will  be  seen  when  I  describe  the  dock  system ;  nor 
is  there  any  other  important  field,  for  although  a  large  number 
of  men,  in  the  aggregate,  look  for  work  from  day  to  day  at  the 
wharves  and  canals  and  along  the  river  side  generally,  or  seek 
employment  as  porters  in  connection  with  the  inarkets,  there 
seems  to  be  more  regularity  about  the  work,  and  perhaps  less 
competition  or  less  chance  of  competition  between  outsiders  and 
those  who  being  always  on  the  spot,  are  personally  known  to  the 
employers  and  their  foremen. 

At  any  rate,  I  find  no  important  field  for  what  is  here  meant 
by  casual  labour  except  the  docks. 

The  total  number  of  those  scheduled  in  this  section  is  9,842 
adult  men  for  the  whole  of  Tower  Hamlets,  or  7*7  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  adult  men.  How  these  numbers  compare  with 
the  amount  of  employment  to  be  had  at  the  docks,  I  have  discussed, 
further  on.  The  numbei-s  are  not  very  large,  considering  the  very 
great  public  concern  which  has  been  aroused  on  this  subject ;  but 
as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  other  classes,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this 
little  sea  is  really  important ;  it  provides  a  test  of  the  condition  of 
trade  generally,  as  well  as  of  certain  trades  in  particular — a  sort  of 
"distress-meter" — and  connects  itself  very  naturally  with  the 
question  of  the  unemployed. 

The  casuals  here  counted  do  not  get  so  much  as  three  days' 
work  a  week  on  the  average ;  but  how  many  could,  or  would,  work 
more  than  half  time  if  they  could  get  it,  is  an  open  question  as  to 
which  I  have  heard  different  opinions. 

The  better  women  of  this  class,  those  who  do  not  drink,  mostly 
do  some  work,  and  perhaps  work  more  steadily  than  the  men ;  but 
their  work  is  of  the  lowest  kind,  such  as  sack  making,  and  work 
done  for  others  almost  as  poor  as  themselves,  wretchedly  paid ; 
if  they  can  earn  the  rent  they  do  very  well. 

The  boys  as  soon  as  they  leave  school  pick  up  something, 
working  for  the  city  sewers,  selling  newspapei's,  and  doing  odd 
jobs.  If  they  do  not  bring  in  enough  they  are  likely  to  be  turned 
adrift  to  fend  for  themselves,  and  are  apt  then  to  sink  into  Section 
No.  1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  industrious  no  doubt  rise  into 
Sections  3,  4,  or  5.    Section  No.  2  is  not  one  in  which  men  are  born 
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and  live  and  die,  so  much  us  a  deposit  of  those  who,  from  mental, 
moral,  or  physical  reasons,  are  incapable  of  better  work. 

The  earnings  of  the  men  vary  with  the  state  of  trade,  and  drop 
to  a  few  shillings  a  week,  or  nothing  at  all,  in  bad  times  ;  they  are 
never  high,  nor  does  this  class  make  the  hauls  which  come  at  times 
in  the  more  hazardous  lives  of  the  class  below  them  ;  when,  for 
instance,  a  sensational  newspaper  sells  by  thousands  in  the  streets 
for  zd.  a  copy. 

Section  No.  3. — Irregular  employment.  A  little  higher  in  the 
social  scale  than  Ko.  2,  this  section  consists  of  men  who  are  usually 
on  by  the  job,  and  who  are  in  or  out  of  work  according  to  the  season 
or  the  nature  of  their  employment.  Some  will  vaiy  from  one  or 
two  days  to  a  fall  week  (as  stevedores  and  many  sorts  of  porters), 
whilst  others  (as  labourers  in  the  building  trades)  may  get  eight 
or  nine  months'  work  in  the  year,  but  none  of  them  get  regular 
work  all  the  year.  They  are,  all  round,  men  who  if  in  regular 
work  would  be  counted  in  Section  5,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
particular  interest  to  compare  their  numbers  with  those  of  the 
latter  class,  and  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  those  in  irregular 
work  is  small.  The  great  body  of  the  labouring  class  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  skilled  workmen)  have  a  regular  steady  income, 
such  as  it  is. 

Some  of  the  irregularly  employed  men  earn  very  high  wages, 
fully  as  high  as  those  of  the  artisan  class.  These  are  men  of  great 
physical  strength,  working  on  coal  or  grain,  or  combining  aptitude 
and  practice  with  strength,  as  in  handling  timber.  It  is  amongst 
such  men,  especially  those  cai'rying  grain  and  coal,  that  the  passion 
for  drink  is  most  developed.  A  man  will  very  quickly  earn  1 5s.  or 
20.9.,  but  at  the  cost  of  great  exhaustion,  and  many  of  them  eat 
largely  and  drink  freely  till  the  money  is  gone,  taking  very  little 
of  it  home.  Others  of  this  class  earn  wages  approaching  to 
artisan  rates  when,  as  in  the  case  of  stevedores,  their  work  requires 
special  skill,  and  is  protected  by  trade  organisation.  If  these  men 
are  to  be  counted  in  section  No.  3,  as  unfortunately  many  of  them 
must  be  at  present,  it  is  because  their  numbers  are  too  great. 
While  trade  is  dull  the  absorption  of  surplus  labour  by  other 
trades  is  extremely  slow.  There  are  also  in  this  section  a  large 
number  of  wharf  and  warehouse  hands,  who  depend  on  the 
handling  of  certain  crops  for  the  London  market.  They  have  full 
work  and  good  work  when  the  wool  or  tea  sales  are  on,  and  at 
other  times  may  be  very  slack.  These  classes  of  irregular  labour 
depend  on  the  shipping  trades,  and  have  been  put  in  Section  3, 
unless  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  poverty  entitled  them  to  rank 
with  Section  5.  It  is,  I  fear,  possible  that  this  rule  may  pass  over 
much  silent  want,  or  even  distress. 

z2 
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Besides  those  whoso  living  depends  on  the  handling  of 
merchandise,  we  have  in  this  section  all  the  builders'  labourers, 
and  some  others  whose  work  is  regulated  by  the  seasons.  With 
regard  to  these  employments  the  periods  of  good  and  bad  work  are 
various,  one  trade  being  on  while  another  is  off ;  more  goods  to  be 
handled,  for  instance,  on  the  whole,  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
against  the  stoppage  of  building  in  cold  weather.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  one  employment  is  dovetailed  with  another  to  any 
great  extent ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  arrange  it,  and  most  of  the 
men  make  no  effort  of  the  kind.  They  take  things  as  they  come, 
work  when  they  can  eet  work  in  their  own  line,  and  otherwise  go 
without,  or,  if  actually  hard  up,  try,  almost  hopelessly,  for  casual 
work.  The  more  enterprising  ones  are  more  likely  to  fit  in  some 
small  trade:  selling  roast  potatoes  perhaps  in  winter  if  their  work 
is  in  summer,  or  the  wife  will  keep  a  small  shop  to  the  business 
of  which  a  man  can  turn  his  attention  when  his  ovfn  trade  is  slack. 
These  are  the  exceptions,  and  such  men  would  probably  pass  into 
Section  5. 

These  men  of  Section  3  have  a  very  bad  character  for  impro- 
vidence, and  I  fear  that  the  bulk  of  those  whose  earnings  are 
irregular  are  wanting  in  ordinary  prudence.  Provident  thrift, 
which  lays  by  for  to-morrow,  is  not  a  very  hardy  plant  in 
England,  and  needs  the  regular  payment  of  weekly  wages  to  take 
root  freely.  It  seems  strange  that  a  quality  so  much  needed,  and 
so  highly  rewarded,  should  not  be  developed  more  than  seems  to  be 
the  case.  There  may,  however,  be  more  of  such  thrift  among  the 
irregularly  employed  than  is  generally  supposed,  for  it  is  those 
who  do  not  have  it  who  come  most  under  observation.  I  under- 
stand that  death  clubs  with  a  weekly  subscription  of  ^d.  to  2d.  per 
head  are  very  commonly  subscribed  to,  and  there  are  instances  of 
a  system  by  which  tradesmen  are  paid  small  sums  all  through  the 
summer  aga,inst  the  winter  expenditure  at  their  shop,  receiving 
the  money  on  a  deposit  card,  and  acting  in  fact  as  a  sort  of  savings 
bank.  But  such,  cases  are  exceptional  ;  the  reverse  would  be  the 
rule,  credit  being  given  in  winter  against  repayment  in  summer. 
Most  benefit  societies,  death  clubs,  goose  clubs,  &c.,  are  held  at 
public  houses,  and  the  encouragement  to  thrift  is  doubtful.  The 
publican  is  left  too  much  in  possession  of  the  field  as  friend  of  the 
working  man,  and  his  friendship  does  not  practically  pay,  for  more 
is  spent  than  is  saved. 

There  will  be  many  of  the  iiTegulai-ly  employed  who  could  not 
keep  a  permanent  job  if  they  had  it,  and  who  must  break  out  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  the  worst  of  these  drop  into  Section  2,  and  for 
the  most  part  I  take  Section  8  to  consist  of  hard-working  strug- 
gling  people,   not  worse    morally   than    any    other   class,   though 
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shiftless  and  improvident,  but  out  of  Avhom  the  most  capable  are 
either  selected  for  permanent  work,  or  equally  lifted  out  of  the 
section  by  obtaining  preferential  employment  in  irregular  work. 
They  are  thus  a  somewhat  helpless  class,  not  belonging  usually  to 
any  trade  society,  and  for  the  most  part  without  natural  leaders  or 
organisation ;  the  stevedores  are  the  oul^'  exception  1  know  of,  and 
so  far  as  they  are  here  counted  in  No.  3,  are  so  under  peculiarly 
adverse  circumstances  ;  No.  5  is  their  proper  section. 

Labour  of  No.  3  character  is  very  common  in  London.  There 
may  be  more  of  it  proportionately  in  other  districts  than  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  where  I  make  the  numbers  3,934  adult  men,  or  a 
total,  including  dependents  or  semi-dependents,  of  13,087  or  nearly 
3  per  cent,  of  the  jDopulation. 

In  this  class  the  women  usually  work  or  seek  for  work  when  the 
men  have  none;  they  do  charing,  or  washing,  or  needlework,  for 
very  little  money  ;  they  bring  no  particular  skill  or  persistent  effort 
to  what  they  do,  and  the  work  done  is  of  slight  value.  Those  who 
work  the  most  regularly  and  are  the  best  paid  are  the  widows, 
who,  though  belonging  socially  to  this  class,  are  separately  counted 
here  in  Sections  33  to  35. 

Many  fall  out  of  Section  5  into  Section  3  through  ill  health, 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  such  cases,  and  where  there  are  many  young 
children,  that  extreme  poverty  is  felt;  a  man  and  his  wife  can -get 
along,  improvident  or  not,  doing  on  very  little  when  work  fails ; 
and  the  children  as  soon  as  they  leave  school,  if  they  live  at  home, 
readily  keep  themselves,  and  sometimes  do  even  more;  the  pi^essure 
and  the  imprudence  of  family  life  is  felt  in  the  years  when  the 
elder  children  are  still  at  school,  and  the  younger  ones  are  still  a 
care  to  the  mother  at  honie. 

As  to  poverty,  we  find  both  poor  and  very  poor  in  this  section, 
as  well  as  some  above  the  line  of  j)overty ;  but  on  the  average  they 
must  be  counted  as  "  poor,"  under  our  definition  of  those  whose 
means  are  barely  sufficient  for  decent  independent  life. 

Section  No.  4. — Regular  work  at  minimum  wage.  In  this 
section  have  been  included  those  whose  labour  may  be  paid  daily 
and  at  the  casual  rates,  but  whose  position  is  pretty  secure,  and 
whose  earnings,  though  varying  a  little  from  week  to  week  or  from 
season  to  season,  are  in  effect  constant. 

The  men  in  this  section  are  the  better  end  of  the  casual  dock 
and  water  side  labour,  those  having  directly  or  indirectly  a 
preference  for  employment.  It  includes  also  a  number  of  labourers 
in  the  gas  works  whose  employment  falls  short  in  summer  but 
never  entirely  ceases.  The  rest  of  this  section  are  the  men  who 
are  in  regular  work  all  the  year  round  at  a  w^agc  not  exceeding 
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2  IS.  a  week.  These  are  drawn  from  various  sources,  including  in 
their  numbers  factor}^  dock,  and  warehouse  labourers,  carmen, 
messengei's,  porters,  &c.  ;  a  few  of  each  class.  Some  of  these  are 
recently  married  men,  who  will,  after  a  longer  period  of  service, 
rise  into  tlie  next  class  ;  some  are  old  and  superannuated,  semi- 
pensioners  ;  but  others  are  heads  of  families,  and  instances  are  to 
be  met  with,  (particularly  among  carmen)  in  which  men  have 
remained  fifteen  or  twenty  years  at  a  stationary  wage  of  215,  or 
even  less,  being  in  a  comparatively  comfortable  position  at  the 
start,  but  getting  poorer  and  poorer  as  their  family  increased,  and 
improving  again  as  their  children  became  able  to  add  their  quota 
to  the  family  income.  In  such  cases  the  loss  of  elder  children  by 
marriage  is  sometimes  looked  upon  with  jealous  disfavour. 

Of  the  whole  class  none  can  be  said  to  rise  above  poverty, 
unless  by  the  earnings  of  the  children,  nor  are  many  to  be  classed 
as  very  poor.  What  they  have  comes  in  regularly,  and  except  in 
times  of  sickness  in  the  family,  actual  want  rarely  presses,  unless 
the  wife  drinks.  As  a  general  rule  these  men  have  a  hard  struggle 
to  make  ends  meet,  but  they  are,  as  a  body,  decent  steady  men, 
paying  their  way  and  bringing  up  their  children  respectably.  The 
work  they  do  demands  little  skill  or  intelligence. 

The  comfort  of  their  homes  depends,  even  more  than  in  other 
classes,  on  a  good  wife.  Thrift  of  the  "  make-the-most-of-every- 
"  thing"  kind  is  what  is  needed,  and  in  very  many  cases  must  be 
present,  or  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  up  so  respectable  an 
appeai-ance  as  is  done  on  so  small  an  income. 

In  this  class  the  women  work  a  good  deal  to  eke  out  the  men's 
earnings,  and  the  children  begin  to  make  more  than  they  cost, 
when  free  from  school :  the  boys  go  as  van  boys,  errand  boys,  &c., 
and  the  girls  into  daily  service,  or  into  factories,  or  help  the 
mother  with  whatever  she  has  in  hand. 

The  total  numbers  scheduled  are  7,036  adult  males,  or  a  total 
of  23,249  people,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Section  No.  5  contains  all,  not  artisans,  or  otherwise 
scheduled,  who  earn  from  22s.  to  30s.  per  week  for  regular  work. 
There  are  some  of  them  who,  when  wages  are  near  the  lower 
figure,  or  the  families  are  large,  are  not  lifted  above  the  line  of 
poverty ;  but  few  of  them  are  very  poor,  and  the  bulk  of  this 
large  class  can,  and  do,  lead  independent  manly  lives,  and 
possess  fairly  comfortable  homes. 

As  a  rule  the  wives  do  not  work,  but  the  children  all  do :  the 
boys  commonly  following  the  father  (as  is  everywhere  the  case 
above  the  lovvest  classes),  the  girls  taking  to  local  trades,  or  going 
out  to  service. 
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The  men  in  this  section  are  connected  -with  almost  every  form 
of  industry,  and  include  in  particular  carmen,  porters  and 
messengers,  warehousemen,  permanent  dock  labourers,  stevedores, 
and  many  others.  Of  these  some,  such  as  the  market  porters  and 
stevedores,  do  not  earn  regular  wages,  but  both  classes  usually 
make  a  fair  average  result  for  the  week's  work,  and  only  in 
exceptional  cases  have  been  placed  in  Section  3. 

The  whole  section  is  instructive  as  showing  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  labour  class  who  are  in  regular  work  at  standard  wages, 
and  doubtless  what  holds  good  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  will  not  be 
less  true  elsewhere  in  London. 

As  here  counted  there  are  1 5,2  51  adult  men  of  this  class,  or  a 
total  of  51,329  including  wives,  children,  and  young  people,  or 
over  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Section  No.  6. — The  line  between  5  and  G  has  not  been  pressed 
closely,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  whose  earnings  one  way  or 
another  exceed  30s,  per  week  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  No.  5  ; 
those  in  section  No.  6  earn  certainly  more  than  30s.,  and  up  to  45s. 
or  506'.  Besides  foremen  are  included  city  warehousemen  of  the 
better  class,  and  first  hand  lightermen ;  they  are  usually  paid  for 
responsibility,  and  are  men  of  very  good  character  and  much 
intelligence. 

This  is  -not  a  large  section  of  the  people,  but  it  is  a  distinct  and 
very  honourable  one.  These  men  are  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  industrial  army.  No  doubt  there  are  others  as  good 
in  the  ranks,  and  vacant  places  are  readily  filled  with  men  no  less 
honest  and  trustworthy ;  all  the  men  so  employed  have  been 
selected  out  of  many.  The  part  they  play  in  industry  is  peculiar. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  planning  or  direction  (properly 
so  called)  of  business  operations ;  their  work  is  confined  to 
superintendence.  They  supply  no  initiative,  and  having  no 
responsibility  of  this  kind  they  do  not  share  in  profits ;  but  their 
services  are  very  valuable,  and  their  pay  enables  them  to  live 
reasonably  comfortable  lives,  and  provide  adequately  for  old  age. 
No  large  business  could  be  conducted  without  such  men  as 
its  pillars  of  support,  and  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  those  whom 
they  serve  is  very  noteworthy.  Most  employers  would  admit  this 
as  to  their  own  foremen,  but  the  relation  is  so  peculiar  and 
personal  in  its  character,  that  most  employers  also  believe  no  other 
foremen  to  be  equal  to  their  own. 

Their  sons  take  places  as  clerks,  and  their  daughters  got 
employment  in  fii'st  class  shops  or  places  of  business ;  if  the  wives 
■work  at  all  they  either  keep  a  shop,  or  employ  girls  at  laundry 
work  or  at  dressmaking. 
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Abtisans. — I  have  divided  the  skilled  workmen  into  six  groups  ; 
their  earnings  and  manner  of  life  would  be  better  considered  for 
the  whole  of  London,  and  I  do  not  deal  with  this  subject  at  length 
now. 

Section  7 — Building  trades. — These  show  the  signs  of  the 
depression  of  trade.  The  poor  and  very  poor  between  them  are 
28'5  per  cent,  of  their  numbers.  The  unskilled  labourers  employed 
in  building  operations  are  of  course  not  counted  amongst  the 
artisans. 

Section  8 — Furniture  and  woodwork. — This  is  a  mixed  section, 
containing  highly  skilled  and  highly  paid  men,  as  well  as  those 
employed  on  very  common  ill  paid  work.  It  is  said  that  bad  times 
or  modern  ideas  tell  against  the  high  class  work,  that  men 
accustomed  to  it  are  not  capable  of  the  speed  at  which  the  common 
work  has  to  be  done ;  and  that  the  pay  for  the  inferior  work  is  cut 
down  by  the  competition  of  foreign  immigrants  or  by  cheap 
importations. 

Together  with  furniture,  &c.,  are  here  grouped  the  shipwrights 
and  coopers.  The  shipwrights  have  little  work — a  large  portion  of 
the  trade  is  dead,  and  the  coopers  also  complain.  It  is  stated  at 
the  docks  that  there  is  less  work  for  the  coopers  because  sugar  and 
coifee  are  now  imported  in  bags  instead  of  hogsheads.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  coopers  seem  better  off  than  most  others,  and  are  a 
large  body  of  men  ;  they  are  of  two  sorts,  the  wet  coopers,  who  are 
highly  skilled,  and  make  good  wages,  and  the  dry  coopers,  some  of 
whom  are  hardly  coopers  at  all,  mending  barrels  and  boxes  in  a 
rough  and  ready  fashion,  and  earning  but  little.  The  percentage 
of  "poor"  is  23  per  cent.,  and  of  very  poor  7  per  cent,  in  this 
section. 

Sections  9  and  10  call  for  no  particular  remark  in  connection 
with  the  Tower  Hamlets  district. 

Section  11 — Dress. — This  section  consists  mainly  of  tailors  and 
shoemakers,  or  those  connected  with  these  trades.  These  indus- 
tries deserve  a  very  full  description,  and  in  some  aspects  are 
closely  connected  with  the  district  I  am  reviewing,  but  I  have  not 
sufficient  information  at  present;  as  with  the  furniture  trade,  we 
find  in  this  section  all  varieties  of  work  and  remuneration,  and 
in  this  trade  more  than  any  other,  the  competition  of  indigent 
foreigners  working  very  long  hours  is  felt.  In  this  section  the  per- 
centage of  poor  is  39  per  cent.,  and  of  very  poor  6^  per  cent. 

Section  12  —  Food  production.  —  Slaughtermen,  journeymen 
bakers,  breAvers'  servants,  sugar  refiners,  fish  curers,  and  cigar 
makers.  Of  these  the  best  paid  are  the  slaughtei'men  and  brewers' 
servants  ;  it  has  however  been  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
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brewers  and  the  brewers'  labourers,  -who  rightly  belong  to  Sec- 
tion 5  of  labour.  The  distinction  is  not  veiy  material,  as  the  other 
employments  in  this  section  are  on  the  whole  poorly  paid,  and 
I'ank  in  that  respect  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  standard  of  labour 
No.  5,  in  which  section  brewers'  laboui-ers  ought  to  be.  Cigar 
making  is  passing  to  women,  the  sugar  business  has  been  extremely 
slack,  and  fish  curing,  though  prosperous,  is  an  industry  of  the 
poor.  These  employments  nearly  all  suffer  more  or  less  from 
cheap  immigrant  labour.  The  percentage  of  poor  is  x8  per  cent., 
and  of  very  poor  2\  per  cent. 

Sections  13  and  14  (Railway  and  road  service)  and  Section  15 
(assistants  in  refreshment  houses  and  shops)  need  no  remark. 

Sectio7i  16,  subordinate  officials,  includes  police,  firemen,  custom 
house  officers,  and  soldiers. 

Section  17 — Seamen. — The  numbers  here  given  include  absent 
married  men  who  have  homes  here. 

Section  18 — Other  wage  earners. — These  are  farriers,  drovers, 
gardeners,  gas  and  water  works  service,  &c. 

At  this  point  we  pass  from  wage  earners,  who  to  give  value  to 
their  work  have  to  please  the  wage  payers,  to  profit  earners,  who 
in  order  to  be  paid  have  to  please  the  public,  and  the  difference 
is  a  marked  one.  The  commonest  labourer  and  the  most  skilful 
highly  paid  mechanic  are  alike  in  that  whatever  they  do  their 
labour  will  be  wasted  if  misapplied,  and  that  as  to  its  a.pplication 
they  have  no  responsibility :  they  are  paid  their  wages  equally 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  produced  the  value  in  consumption 
that  is  to  be  hoped  for  out  of  their  work  ;  but  the  master  manufac- 
turer, as  much  as  the  poorest  flower  girl,  or  the  commonest  street 
acrobat  must  please  his  public  to  earn  anything.  The  distinction 
is  no  question  of  wealth  ;  with  the  artisans,  as  with  ordinary  labour, 
we  have  seen  under  one  denomination  very  varied  conditions  of 
life  ;  and  in  considering  the  profit  earners  also,  we  shall  again 
begin  with  those  who  are  very  poor. 

First  come  those  whose  profit  is  made  from  Manufacture,  who 
form  the  link  between  the  operatives  and  the  dealers,  insomuch  as, 
while  the  dealers  supply,  and  must  please  the  public,  the  makers 
work  to  satisfy  the  dealers. 

Section  19 — Home  industries  and  small  manufacturers  Avho  do 
not  employ. — These  work  at  home,  buying  the  materials  and  selling 
the  product.  Home  industries,  where  the  whole  family  work 
togetlier,  are  such  as  slipper  making,  toy  making,  firewood 
cutting,  &c.  Those  who  work  by  themselves,  but  also  on  their  own 
materials,  are  small  bootmakers  and  tailors  (making  and  mending), 
watch  and  clock  makers  (entirely   repairing),  locksmiths,  picture 
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frame  makers,  and  many  more.  With  them  are  here  included 
sweeps  and  printers,  who  employ  no  one  but  do  not  themselves 
work  for  wages.  Altogether  this  is  a  considerable  and  rather 
interesting  class,  the  last  relic  of  an  older  industrial  system. 

For  poverty  and  manner  of  life  all  these  are  little  removed  from 
Sections  2  and  3,  or  from  the  poorest  artisans,  and  they  often 
work  for  an  employer  when  unable  to  get  work  on  their  own 
account.  The  poor  here  are  25  per  cent.,  and  the  very  poor 
6i  per  cent. 

Section  20 — Small  employers,  employing  from  i  to  10  work- 
people or  servants. — This  class  is  for  the  most  part  energetic  and 
well  to  do,  but  includes  the  much  vilified  "  sweaters,"  many  of 
whom  are  only  a  shade  better  off  than  those  whose  labour  they 
control.     I  shall  describe  the  sweating  system  later. 

Section  21  are  the  large  employers. 

Dealers. — Passing  now  to  those  who  deal  direct  with  the 
public,  we  begin  at  the  lowest  point  with  : — 

Sectio7is  22  and  23 — the  street  trades — consist  of  three  main 
divisions  :  street  performers,  street  sellers,  and  general  dealers,  and 
each  of  these  contribute  to  the  lowest  class. 

Organ  grinders  and  acrobats,  professional  beggars,  those  who 
sell  penny  notions  from  a  tray  in  the  city  streets,  and  newspaper 
hawkers,  with  the  poorest  of  the  costermongers;  and  (amongst  the 
general  dealers)  the  buyers  in  a  small  way  of  old  boots  for 
"translating,"  old  clothes  for  renovation,  collectors  of  old  iron, 
&c.,  whose  whole  business,  whether  in  buying  or  selling,  is  con- 
ducted amongst  the  very  poor.  Many  of  these  belong  to  our 
lowest  class,  and  hardly  a  full  proportion  of  them  come  naturally 
into  the  schedules.  I  have  therefore  added  to  their  number  a 
proportion  from  the  common  lodging  houses. 

Further  coiitingents  from  the  street  trades  pass  into  classes 
B  and  C,  in  company  with  casual  and  irregular  labour ;  these  are 
musicians  in  poor  or  irregular  employ,  costermongers  without 
capital,  chair  caners,  street  glaziers,  and  struggling  dealers. 

The  life  of  these  people  is  much  like  that  of  the  casual  labourer, 
with  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Section  1.  They  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  go  "hopping,"  or  to  Margate  sands,  as  the  case  maybe, 
for  change  of  air. 

The  remainder  of  Sections  22  and  23  are  pretty  well  to  do, 
certainly  above  the  line  of  poverty,  and  are  included  in  Class  E. 
They  are,  ordinary  public  musicians  with  regular  work,  billiard 
markers,  scene  painters,  and  travelling  photographers ;  coster- 
mongers with  capital  in  stock  and  barrow,  and  perhaps  a  donkey; 
coffee  stall  keepers,  cats'-meat  men,  and  successful  general  dealers. 
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The  section,  taken  altogether,  is  a  large  one  in  the  east  end  of 
London,  and  deserves  a  more  complete  description  than  can  be 
given  here ;  certain  parts  of  Whitechapel,  including  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Petticoat  Lane  (now  called  Middlesex  Street),  serve  as  a 
mai-ket  for  outlying  districts  even  beyond  the  area  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  To  deal  "  in  the  lane  "  is  a  suflBcient  description  of  many 
we  have  met  with. 

"Dealing"  and  "street  selling"  are  distinct  occupations,  except 
at  quite  the  bottom  level.  The  dealer  is  a  small  itinerant  merchant ; 
the  street  seller  is  a  sort  of  shop  keeper,  -whose  stock  is  contained 
in  a  stall,  or  a  barrow,  or  a  basket.  The  general  dealers  are  nearly 
all  Jews,  and  some  of  them  buy  and  sell  in  a  large  way,  and  handle 
large  sums  of  money,  though  their  ways  of  life  are  hardly 
removed  from  those  of  the  quite  poor  of  their  nationality.  The 
business  of  a  general  dealer  is  never  visible  on  the  surface,  and 
with  some  it  is  a  mystery,  to  which,  perhaps,  the  police  only  could 
furnish  a  key;  while  the  street  sellers,  as  a  rule,  whether  in  a  large 
or  small  way,  are  most  open  and  palpable  servants  of  the  public. 
Costermongers  of  the  upper  grade  are  a  very  well-to-do  set ;  they 
have  a  valuable  property  in  their  stock,  &c. ;  they  sometimes  have 
both  stall  and  barrow,  working  as  a  family ;  and  some  step  up  into 
the  shopkeeping  class  by  establishing  the  wife  in  a  small  shop, 
while  the  man  still  goes  round  with  the  barrow.  The  street  trades 
seem  prosperous,  and  those  who  drive  these  trades  are  better  off 
to-day  than  many  skilled  workmen,  though  of  much  lower  social 
grade,  and  in  fact  a  rough  lot.  In  this  employment  the  possession 
of  capital  is  a  very  great  power.  The  man  who  has  wit  to  get 
together  a  little  money,  and  resolution  enough  to  keep  his  capital 
sacred,  spending  only  his  profits,  and  saving  out  of  them  against 
the  loss  of  a  donkey,  or  the  need  of  a  new  barrow,  will  surely 
pros2:)er.  Those  who  have  to  borrow  pay  dear  for  the  accommoda- 
tion, and  besides  are  probably  the  men  whose  character  or  whose 
necessities  make  saving  impossible. 

Thei'e  are  men  in  the  East  End  who  make  a  large  income  by 
letting  out  barrows  to  this  class. 

Among  the  lower  grade  of  costermongers  are  to  be  found 
labourers  who  take  to  street  selling  as  an  alternative  when  work  is 
slack,  but  it  is  probably  difficult  to  make  such  a  combination 
successful.  The  poor  in  Section  22  are  44  per  cent.,  the  very 
poor  15^  per  cent.;  for  Section  23  they  are  17  and  2^  per  cent, 
respectively. 

Section  24. — Small  shops,  or  those  where  no  assistants  are 
employed,  are  a  very  wide  class,  including  people  in  the  greatest 
poverty  attempting  to  pay  rent  and  obtain  a  living  out  of  the  sale 
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of  things  of  hardly  any  value  to  customers  with  hardly  any  money, 
and  every  grade  upwards  to  the  well-to-do  tradesman  with  a  pros- 
perous business  closely  looked  after  by  wife  and  junior  members 
of  the  family,  who  being  suEB.cient  in  themselves  need  employ  no 
one. 

As  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  streets,  I  have 
been  able  roughly  to  apportion  this  section  to  the  different  classes, 
but  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  a  shop  is  making  money  or 
not.  It  perhaps  loses,  and  is  closed,  and  at  once  another  takes  its 
place.  We  may  reasonably  assume  that  if  they  do  not  drop  out 
of  existence  as  shops,  profit  is  on  the  whole  to  be  found  in  the 
business.  This,  however,  gives  an  inadequate  picture  of  a  class, 
on  whom,  whether  in  decrease  of  sales  or  increase  of  bad  debts, 
must  fall  much  of  the  weight  of  a  depressed  condition  of  trade.  It 
may  be  that  the  cheapened  cost  of  what  they  have  to  sell,  and  the 
full  prices  which  the  credit  they  give  and  the  hand-to-mouth 
habits  of  their  customers  enable  them  to  charge,  leave  a  good 
margin :  and  so  far  they  have  not  been  seriously  attacked  by  the 
co-operative  system,  which  may  some  day  step  in  between  them 
and  their  profits. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  quite  small  shops  in  the 
district  are  not  included  at  all  in  this  section,  being  kept  by 
the  wives  of  men  otherwise  employed,  whose  families  are  here 
scheduled  according  to  the  man's  ti-ade.  These  small  shops  play 
only  a  subsidiary  part  in  the  family  economy,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  those  who  try  to  make  an  entire  living  out  of  a 
business  so  handicapped,  find  it  very  difiicult. 

Sections  25,  26,  and  27 — Large  shops,  refreshment  houses  and 
public  houses — require  no  special  comment  here. 

We  have  now  completed  those  who  live  by  dealing. 

Sections  28  to  30 — the  salaried  and  professional  classes — call  for 
no  particular  remark.  The  clerks  contribute  to  every  class,  from 
B  to  H,  and  have  been  apportioned  as  the  result  of  a  special 
analysis.  Casual  dock  clerks  get  no  better  pay  than  casual  labour, 
5cZ.  per  hour  when  at  work,  and  can  be  had  in  numbers  at  that 
price  for  either  short  or  long  hours. 

Section  31  embraces  chronic  cases  of  illness  and  those  who 
claim  no  occupation,  and  yet  are  not  of  independent  means ;  the 
latter  are  not  out  of  work  cases,  as  to  which  the  present  tables 
provide  no  direct  information.  All  in  this  section  are  supported 
in  some  other  way  than  by  their  own  work,  mostly  by  the  work  of 
wives  or  children.  Those  with  independent  means  appear  under 
Section  32. 

Sections  33  to  38  contain  the  female  heads  of  families,  being 
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self-suppoi'fcing  women  with  families.  The  proportion  of  jooor  and 
very  poor  is  extremely  large  here. 

Section  39  contains  all  other  adult  women,  and  these  are  here 
divided  into  classes  in  jDroportion  to  the  rest  of  the  poiDulation. 
I  write  more  fully  of  these  women  later  on. 

The  numbers  of  the  inmates  of  institutions,  hospitals,  work- 
houses, &c.,  are  needed  to  complete  the  population  by  census,  as  is 
shown  in  the  appendix. 

The  total  population  is  adduced  from  the  1881  census,  by 
comparing  the  school  children  counted  at  that  time  with  those 
found  now,  the  change  in  the  numbers  of  the  whole  population 
being  supposed  to  be  in  proportion  to  tha.t  of  these  children. 
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Table  of  Sections  and 
Note. — The  figures  in  these  tables  niusfc 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Section. 


Artisans 


Married  Men. 

Labour  ....  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo-    13 

tion        14 

Assistants  15 

Other        16 

wages     17 

18 

Manufac-  19 

ture,&c.  20 

21 

Dealers....  22 

23 

24 

2 


Description. 


Refresh- 
ment 

Salaried, 
&c. 

No  work 


Total  of 

Females. 

33 
34 
35 
3(J 
37 
38 

Total  of 
39 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c.... 
Casual  day-to-day  labour... 

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay 

„  ordinary  jjay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  wood  work,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans 

Dress  

Food  preparation 

Railway  service     

Road  service  

Shops  and  refreshment  houses 
Police, soldiers,  and  sub-officials 

Seamen  

Other  wage  eai'ners  , 

Home  industries.not  employing 

Small  employers   

Large  ,,  

Street  sellers,  &e 

General  dealers 

Small  shojDs    

Large   shops,  employing"! 

assistants     J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional.... 

Professional   

Ill  and  no  occupation  

Independent 


Heads 

of 

Families. 


male  heads  of  faraiUes 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress  

Small  trades  

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 

female  heads  of  families  .... 
Other  adult  women 

Total  population    


409 
500 

295 
401 

1,27- 
115 
258 

364 
185 
618 

2>597 
913 

107 
127 
226 

215 
27 
76 

238 

673 
100 

523 
577 
637 

350 

99 

266 
82 
37 
■93 
14 


(i2,5.So) 


361 

151 
141 

30 
1 1 1 

25 


(819) 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


i3>369 


403 
493 
291 
395 

1,256 
114 
255 
359 
183 
608 

2,556 
904 
106 
126 
223 
212 
26 
75 
236 
662 
100 
516 
569 
630 

345 

94 
154 
262 
81 
37 
91 
14 


Children 
—15. 


12,376 


139 

825 

544 
678 

2,.^  77 
244 

511 
708 

327 
1,120 

5>22I 
1,940 
173 
253 
427 
429 
48 

145 

474 

1,689 

148 

1,048 

1,163 

1)157 


265 
514 

173 

67 

158 

9 


578 
250 
266 

39 
166 


34 


25,186 


Yoiin 
Persons 

15—20. 


352 
238 
158 
197 
689 

70 
149 
206 

95 

327 

1,507 

564 

49 

73 
124 
124 

14 

42 
139 
488 

43 
301 
338 
336 

200 

54 
76 
149 
53 
20 
46 


169 
73 
77 
11 
49 
10 


7,612 


Un- 
married 

Men 
over  21 


795 
973 
174 
236 

749 

68 

153 

216 

109 

362 

1.525 

540 

6i 

75 

132 

126 

15 

44 

140 

406 

58 
468 

33  7 
372 

206 

57 
91 

155 
48 
21 

54 
8 


8,776 


2,098 
3,029 
1,462 
1,907 
6,343 

611 
1,326 
1,853 

899 

3,035 

13,406 

4,861 

408 

654 
1,132 
1,106 

130 

382 
1,227 
3,918 

449 
2,856 
2,984 
3,132 

1,791 

493 
742 
1,346 
437 
182 
442 
47 


1,108 
474 
484 

80 
326 

69 


6, 1 09 


73,518 
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Classes.     Whitechapel. 

only  be  taken  as  approximately  correct. 

Divided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

n. 

Section. 

Lowest 

Casual 

and 

Very  Poor. 

Irregular 

Eegular 

Ptegular 

Higlily 

Paid 
Labour. 

Loner 

Upper 

Total. 

Clas:.. 

Poor. 

Minimum. 

Ordinary. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

2,098 

_ 

2,098 

2 

3,029 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,029 

3 

— 

102 

1,184 

— 

86 

— 

— 

— 

1.462 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1,907 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,907 

5 

— 

— 

— 

1,079 

5,264 

— 

— 

— 

6,343 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

611 

■ — ■ 

— 

611 

7 

— 

53 

146 

265 

809 

53 

— 

— 

1,326 

8 

— 

139 

139 

315 

1,19'! 

65 

— 

— 

1,853 

9 

— 

— - 

63 

]0S 

6;8 

90 



— 

899 

10 

— 

106 

389 

388 

1,438 

714 

— 

3,035 

11 

— 

942 

2>430 

3,206 

6,348 

480 

— 

— 

13,406 

12 

— 

92 

1,016 

3,753 

— 

— 

— 

4,861 

13 

— 

17 

— 

67 

364 

50 

— 

— 

498 

14 

■ — ■ 

21 

— 

232 

401 

— 

— 

— 

654 

15 

— 

44 

— 

168 

920 

— 

— 

— 

1,132 

10 

— 

43 

— 

164 

899 

— 

— 

— 

1,106 

17 

— 

5 

19 

— 

106 

— 

— 

— ■ 

130 

18 

— 

14 

27 

27 

21^1 

63 

— 

— 

38Z 

19 

— 

53 

366 

— 

808 

— 

— ■ 

— 

1,227 

20 

— 

— 

— 

67 

744 

2,234 

744 

129- 

3,918 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

224 

225 

449 

22 

174 

174 

741 

741 

1,026 

— 

— 

2,856 

23 

75 

552 

— 

2,121 

— 

236 

— 

2,984 

24 

— 

16 

=4 

305 

1,564 

922 

301 

— 

3,i3i 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

895 

896 

— 

1,791 

26 

— 

— 



5 

79 

182 

227 

— 

493 

27 

— 

— 

— 

5 

13 

119 

386 

219 

7V- 

28 

— 

27 

54 

121 

540 

444 

120 

40 

1.346 

29 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43  7 

— 

437 

30 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

182 

182 

31 

— 

132 

155 

155 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

442 

32 

47 

47 

33 

339 

545 

224 

1,108 

34 

— 

102 

307 

65 

— 

— 

— 

474 

35 

— . 

96 

123 

124 

141 

— 

— 

— 

484 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

■ — ■ 

80 

37 



48 



150 

128 

— 

— 

— 

>26 

38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69 

— 

69 

39 

Total 

-'5 

574 

568 

1,235 

2,576 

638 

320 

73 

6,199 

2,487 

6,333 

7,525 

12,157 

32,501 

7,560 

4,087 

868 

73,518 

Per  cnt. 

3-38 

8-62 

10'20 

16-57 

44-21 

10-35 

5'49 

1-18 

lOQ-OO 

SciO         Booth — The  Inliabitants  of  Toujer  Hamlets  (School     [June, 

Table  of  Sections  and  Classes. 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Section 

Married  Men.  \ 

Labour  .. 

..  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Ai'tisans 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo- 

13 

tion 

14 

Assistants  15| 

Other 

16 

wages 

17 

18 

Manufac- 

19 

ture,  &c 

20 

21 

Dealers... 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Eefresh- 

26 

ment 

27 

Saliried, 

28 

&c. 

29 

30 

No  work 

31 

32 

Total  of 

Females. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Total 

of 

39 

Heads 

of 

raniilies. 

More  or  less  Dcp 

endent. 

Un- 
married 

Men 
over  20. 

Total. 

Per- 
centage. 

Description. 

Wives. 

Children 
—15. 

Young 

Persons, 
l.i— 20. 

Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour... 
Irregular  labour   

221 
882 
560 

403 

1,187 

299 

267 

266 

192 

362 

980 

441 

<^I 

82 

138 

28 

268 

84 
106 
162 

32 
113 
120 

453 

180 

81 

130 
160 
40 
21 
30 
-4 

220 
876 
560 
403 
1,180 
300 
267 
265 
192 
360 
970 
440 

50 

82 
136 

28 
267 

83 
105 
162 

31 
110 
121 
449 

180 

80 
129 
158 
39 
21 
30 
24 

93 

1,486 

988 

733 

2,141 

546 

482 
481 
349 
(>5i 

803 

9- 

248 
51 
490 
150 
194 
234 
43 
218 
202 
822 

244 

119 
164 
292 

79 
29 

.52 
31 

701 

386 

237 

37 

57 

n 

96 

366 

242 

181 

526 

135 

119 

119 

86 

160 

436 

197 

23 

37 

61 

12 

120 

37 

48 

58 

10 

54 

50 

201 

60 

29 
41 
73 
19 

7 
13 

8 

173 
95 
58 

9 
14 

4 

103 
629 

267 
192 

554 

142 

126 

126 

91 

170 

462 

208 

24 

39 

65 

13 

126 

39 

50 

77 
15 
52 
58 
213 

85 
38 
67 
75 
18 
10 

14 
1 1 

733 

4,239 

2,617 

1912 

5,588 

1.422 

1,261 

1,257 

910 

1,705 

4,613 

2,0:s9 

240 

390 

648 

132 

1,271 

393 

503 

693 

131 

547 

551 

2,138 

749 

347 
531 
758 
195 

88 
139 

98 

1,215 
662 
406 

70 
107 

23 

3,211 

1-64 

9"5o 
5-88 

4"30 
12-54 

3"i9 

2-83 

2-82 

2-04 

3-83 
10-34 

4-68 

o-c;4 

0-88 

i"45 
0-30 
2-86 
0-88 
I-I3 
i'55 
0-30 

•■23 

I'ZO 

4-80 

1-68 

0-78 
1-18 
1-71 
0-44 

0-20 

o'3i 

0-22 

1-49 
0-91 

o-i6 
0-24 

0-05 

i 

7-20 

Eegular  work,  low  pay 

,,              ordinary  pay 
Foremen  and  responsible  work 

Building  trades     

Furniture,  wood  work,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans    

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  service 

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  houses 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials 
Seamen  

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries,not  employing 
Small  employers   

Large         ,,           

Street  sellers,  &c 

Greneral  dealers 

Small  shops   

Large  shops,  employing"! 

assistants    J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 
Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional.... 
Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation  

Independent 

male  heads  of  families 

Semi-domestic  employment 
Dress  

(8,363) 

341 
181 

U  I 

24 

36 

8 

Small  trades 

Employingand  professional 
Supported 

Independent 

female  heads  of  families  ... 
Other  adidt  women 

(70.) 

Total  population  

9,064 

8,318 

15,853 

3,977 

4,159 

44,582 

IQO-CO 

1887.]      Board  Division),  their  Condition  and  Occupations. 
St.  George's-in-the-East. 


551 


DiTided  into  Classes  according  to  Mea 

ns  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Section. 

Lowest 

Casual 

and 

Very  Poor. 

Irregular 

Regular 

Regular 

Highly 
Paid 

Labour. 

Lower 

Upper 

Total. 

Class. 

Poor. 

Minimum. 

Ordinary. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

Ill 

_ 

733 

2 

— 

4,239 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4>239 

3 

— 

411 

1,964 

— 

242 

— 

— 

— 

2,617 

4 

— 

— 

1,912 

— 

— 

— 

1,912 

5 

— 

28 

— 

1,129 

4>43i 

— 

— 

— 

5.588 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,422 

— 

— 

1,422 

7 

— 

76 

88 

189 

795 

113 

— 

— 

1,261 

8 

— 

63 

50 

175 

881 

88 

— 

— 

1.257 

9 

— 

45 

27 

100 

665 

73 

— 

— 

910 

10 

— 

63 

191 

190 

752 

509 

— 

— 

1,705 

11 

— 

369 

784 

1,107 

2,168 

185 

— 

— 

4=613 

12 

— 

40 

436 

1,613 

— 

■ — 

— 

2,089 

13 

— 

6 

— 

25 

154 

55 

— 

— 

240 

14 

— 

24 

— 

123 

-43 

— 

■ — 

— 

390 

15 

— 

22 

— 

86 

540 

— 

— 

— 

648 

16 

— 

4 

— 

18 

1 10 

— 

— 

— 

132 

17 

— 

42 

168 

— 

1,061 

— 

— 

— 

1,271 

18 

— 

13 

26 

27 

262 

65 

— 

— 

393 

19 

— 

30 

132 

— 

341 

— 

— 

— 

503 

20 

— 

— 

— 

12 

106 

403 

138 

34' 

693 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

66 

65 

131 

22 

43 

43 

244 

— 

217 

— 

— 

— 

547 

23 

15 

110 

— 

384 

— 

42 

— 

551 

24 

— 

10 

1 1 

171 

963 

641 

342 

— 

2,138 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

374 

375 

749 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

83 

219 

— 

347 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

74 

297 

149 

531 

28 

— 

10 

15 

68 

303 

218 

106 

38 

758 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

195 

— 

195 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — ■ 

— 

88 

88 

31 

— 

62 

77 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

139- 

32 

98 

98 

33 

434 

596 

185 

1,215 

34 

— 

163 

384 

115 

— 

— 

— 

66z 

35 

— 

95 

90 

89 

132 

— 

— 

— 

406 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70 

— 

70- 

37 

— 

18 

— 

29 

60 

— 

— 

107 

38 

— 

— 

■ 

~ 

~ 

~~* 

23 

23 

39 

6o 

491 

355 

486 

i>303 

305 

153 

58 

3,2  1  I 

Total   .... 

836 

6,816 

4,928 

6,756 

18,082 

4,234 

2,123 

807 

44,582 

Per  cnt. 

1-88 

15-29 

11-05 

15-15 

40-56 

9-50 

4-76 

181 

100-00 

- 

VOL.    L.       PART    U. 
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352         Booth — The  hihahitants  of  Toioer  Hamlets  (School     [June, 

Table  of  Sections  and 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Section. 


Married  Men. 

Labonr    ....  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Artisans       7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo-    13 

tiou        14 

Assistants  15 

Other         16 

wages     17 

IS 

Manufac-  19 

ture,  &c.  20 

21 

Dealers....  22 

23 

24 

25 


Eefresh- 
ment 

Salaried, 
&c. 

Wo  work 


Total  of 

Females. 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

Total  of 
39 


Description. 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour.... 

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay... 

,,  ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  worlf 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  wood  work,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans     

Dress  

Food  prei^aration 

Railway  service 

Road  service 


Heads 

of 

Families. 


Shops  and  refreshment  houses 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials 

Seamen  

Other  wasfe  earners  


Home  industries.uot  employing 

Small  employers    

Large         „  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops    

Large   shops,  employing  "1 

assistants J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional .... 

Professional   

Ill  and  no  occupation  

Independent  


male  heads  of  famihes. 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress  

Small  trades  

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent  


fem.ile  heads  of  families 
Otlier  adult  women  


Total  population 


1,430 

430 

622 

1,846 

620 

519 
681 

751 
45^ 
170 
244 

67 
81 
197 
224 
375 
97 
196 

=37 

49 

182 

74 
35  = 

262 

90 

174 

450 

174 

82 

37 

3- 


11,384 


350 
198 

125 

13 
ici 

35 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


Wives. 


12,206 


183 
1,430 
430 
622 
1,846 
620 
519 
681 
751 
456 
170 
244 

67 

81 
197 
224 
375 

97 
196 
237 

49 
182 

74 
352 

262 

90 

174 

450 

174 

82 

37 

32 


11,384 


Cliildren 
—15. 


103 
2>559 

801 
1)105 

3,655 
1,202 
1,043 

),3i8 
1,440 

854 
300 

479 
1=5 
167 

354 
422 
628 
163 

404 
510 

"95 
343 
137 
694 

553 
i';8 
=83 
803 
5-- 
163 
68 
40 


Young 
Persons 
15—20. 


==,495 


87 

656 

206 

283 

940 

309 

267 

338 

369 

219 

77 

121 

32 

43 

90 

108 

161 

42 

104 

131 

24 

88 

35 

177 

141 

40 
73 
206 
S3 
42 
17 
10 


491 

126 

284 

73 

190 

49 

19 

5 

146 

37 

74 

19 

5,828 


Un- 
married 

Meu 
over  00. 


196 
681 

205 
296 
877 
295 
250 

3=3 

357 

217 

81 

116 

3  = 

39 

94 

106 

178 

46 

94 
112 


35 
167 

124 
43 


Total. 


5,5=: 


752 

6,756 

2,072 

2,928 

9,164 

3,046 

2,598 

3,341 

3,668 

2,202 

798 

1,204 

323 

411 

932 

1,084 

1,717 

445 

994 

1,227 

240 

881 

355 

1,742 

1,342 

421 
786 
2,122 
835 
408 
177 
129 


967 
555 
364 
37 
284 
128 


4,628 


62,063 


1887.]      Board  Divisioii),  their  Condition  and  Occupations.  353 

Classes.     Stepney. 


Divided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Section. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
3(J 
31 
32 


33 

34 
35 

36 

•  57 
3S 


39 


Total  ... 
J'cr  cnt. 


Lowest 
Class. 


75- 


79 


67 


I '45 


B. 

Casual 

and 

Very  Poor. 


6,756 
378 

83 

182 

167 

183 

75 

136 

63 

4 

35 

23 

27 

43 

11 

71 


79 
24 


21 


78 


396 
153 

97 

57 


737 


Irregular 
Poor. 


Regular 
Minimum. 


1,436 


129 
134 

73 

195 

15 


:oo 
26 


536 
89 

1  + 


472 
67 


274 


9,879 
1592 


3,781 
5'94 


2,928 
2,154 

364 
468 
477 
195 
160 
290 
17 
116 
109 
127 

26 

172 


87 


—     191 


99 


286 
68 


36 


675 


8,946 
14-57 


Regular 
Ordinary. 


6,927 

1,61 1 

2,272 
2,642 
1,021 

367 
851 

1-5 
260 
800 
930 
1,474 
306 
701 
1-3 

387 
193 

788 


4^ 

15 

891 


P. 

Highly 
Paid 

Labour. 


99 
116 


191 


1,895 


25,417 

40-9  5 


Lower 
Middle. 


;,046 
312 
300 
293 
716 
120 

177 


76 

540 

627 


126 

86 
554 


362 


7,535 
1214 


294 
120 


49 
226 

671 

253 
481 
338 
835 


129 


37 


187 


Upper 
Middle. 


6'20 


2  a2 


96 
120 


671 

204 
127 

408 


131 


1,759 
2-83 


354         Booth — The  Inliabitants  of  Toiver  Hamlets  (School     [June, 

Table  of  Sections  and  Glasses,  fl 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Section. 


Married  Men. 


Labour 


Artisans 


Description. 


Locomo 

tion 

Assistants  15 

Other         16 

wages     17 

18 

Manufac-  19 

ture,&c.  20 

21 

Dealers....  22 

23 

24 

25 


Refresh- 
ment 

Salaried, 
&c. 

No  work 


Total  of 

Females. 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

Total  of 
39 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour.... 

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay 

„  ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  wood  work,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans 

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  service 

Road  service 


Shops  and  refreshment  houses 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials 

Seamen   , 

Other  wage  earners  ...;..., 
Home  industries.not  employing 

Small  employers 

Large  ,,  

Street  sellers,  &c 

Grenei-al  dealers 

Small  shops  

Large   shops,  employing"! 

assistants    J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional .... 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation  

Independent 


male  heads  of  families 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress  

Small  trades  

Employing  and  professional 

Supported  

Independent  

female  heads  of  families  .... 
Other  adult  women  

Total  population  " 


Heads 

of 

Families. 


224 

673 

492 

688 

2,886 

558 
1,290 
i,i66 

819 

1,243 

1,227 

1,020 

188 

378 

831 
441 

327 
375 
396 


277 
498 
663 

511 

46 

223 
1,232 

334 
121 

S9 

lOI 


(20,024) 


651 
484 
184 
56 
146 

105 


(1,626) 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


Wives. 


21,650 


224 

673 

492 

688 

2,886 

558 

1,290 

1,166 

819 

1,243 

1,227 

1,020 

188 

378 

831 

441 

327 

375 

396 

648 

89 

277 

498 

663 

511 

46 

223 

1,232 

334 

121 

59 
101 


Children 

—15. 


20,024 


73 
1,215 

974 
1,183 

5,418 
1,037 
2,445 
2,351 
1,585 
2,326 
2,362 
1,943 
370 
759 

806 
542 
«;84 

8l2 

1,471 
240 

544 
^,095 
1,283 

1,046 
109 
384 

2,334 
636 
256 
123 
136 


705 
263 
1 12 
216 

150 


Young 
Persons 
15—20. 


40,439 


104 
302 
240 
294 
1,345 
256 
604 
582 
394 
574 
582 
482 
94 
186 
386 
200 
134 
146 
202 
366 
60 
136 
272 
318 

260 

26 
96 
580 
158 
64 
32 
34 


244 

178 
66 
28 
54 
38 


Un- 
married 

Men 
over  20. 


10,117 


91 

350 
200 
279 
1,171 
227 
523 
474 
332 

504 
498 

413 
76 

I  "^3 
336 
180 
133 
152 
160 
262 
36 
1 13 
201 
270 

207 

19 
90 

5C0 

J35 
49 
24 
41 


Total. 


8,199 


716 
3,213 
2,398 
3,132 
13,706 
2,636 
6,152 
5,739 
3,949 
5,890 
5,896 
4,878 

916 
1,854 
3,949 
2,068 
1,463 
1,632 
1,966 
3,395 

514 
1,347 
2,564 
3,197 

2,535 

246 

1,016 

5,878 

1,597 

611 

297 

413 


1,881 
1,367 
513 
196 
416 
293 


9,892 


110,321 


1887.]      Board  Division),  their  Condition  and  Occupations. 
Mile  End  Old  Town. 


355 


Diyided  into  Classes  accordins  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

r. 

G. 

II. 

Section. 

Lowest 

Casual 

and 

Very  Poor. 

Irregular 

Regular 

Regular 

Highly 

Paid 
Labour. 

Lower 

Upper 

Total. 

Class. 

Poor. 

Minimum. 

Ordinary. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 
2 

7i6 

3,213 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

716 
3,215 

3 

— 

bio 

I,6z3 

— 

200 

— 

— 

— 

2,398 

4 

— 

— 

— 

3,132 



— 

— 

— 

3,132 

5 

— 

54 

— 

2,508 

11,144 

— 

— 

— 

13,706 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,636 

— 

— 

2,636 

7 

— 

369 

49  i 

738 

4>245 

308 

— 

— 

6,152 

8 

— 

287 

344 

746 

3-960 

402 

— 

— 

5,739 

9 

— 

118 

14Z 

288 

2,848 

553 

— 

— 

3,949 

10 

— 

154 

416 

417 

2,600 

2,303 

— 

— 

5,890 

11 

— 

59 

58 

1,297 

3,834 

648 

— 

— 

5,896 

12 

— 

98 

368 

368 

4>044 

— 

— 

— 

4,878 

13 

— 

11 

— 

49 

514 

342 

— 

— 

916 

14 

— 

62 

— 

380 

1,412 

— 

— 

— 

1,854 

15 

— 

76 

— 

331 

3,54- 

— 

— 

— 

3,949 

16 

— 

39 

— 

174 

1,855 

— 

• — ■ 

— 

2,068 

17 

— 

28 

124 

— 

1,3" 

— 

— 

— 

M63 

IS 

— 

31 

69 

69 

1,171 

292 

— 

— 

1,632 

19 

— 

117 

378 

— 

1,471 

— 

— 

— 

1,966 

20 

— 

— 

— 

m 

694 

1,552 

951 

1.32 

3,395 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

257 

257 

514 

22 

123 

124 

582 

— 

518 

— 

— 

— 

1,347 

23 

— 

46 

3ii 

— 

1,755 

— 

451 

— 

2,564 

24 

— 

32 

— 

126 

2,390 

480 

169 

— 

3,197 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,267 

1,268 

2,535 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

74 

157 

— 

246 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

173 

539 

284 

1,016 

28 

— 

29 

175 

292 

1,880 

2,272 

940 

290 

5,878 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,597 

— 

1,597 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

611 

611 

31 

— 

171 

126 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

297 

32 

413 

413 

33 

572 

1,024 

-85 

1,881 

34 

— 

371 

— 

G93 

303 

— 

— 

— 

1,367 

35 

— 

104 

76 

77 

256 

— 

— 

— 

513 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

196 

— 

196 

37 

— 

42 

— 

83 

291 

— 

— 

— . 

416 

38 

— 

— 

5 

— 

-93 

— 

293 

39 

83 

QGG 

637 

1,170 

5,160 

1,181 

715 

280 

9,892 

Total.... 

9ZZ 

7,448 

6,946 

13,004 

57,718 

13,216 

7,945 

3,122 

110,321 

Per  ent. 

0-83 

6'75 

6-30 

11-79 

52"3  2 

11-98 

7-20 

2-83 

lOO'OO 
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Table  of  Sections  and 


Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Married  Men. 

Labour....  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Artisans....  7 


Locomo 

tion 

Assistants  15 

Other         16 

wages    17 

18 

Mannfac-  19 

ture,  &c.  20 

21 

Dealers....  22 

23 

24 

25 


Refresh- 
ment 

Salaried, 
&c. 

No  work 


Total  of 

Females. 
83 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

Total  of 
39 


Description. 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c.... 
Casual  day-to-day  labour... 

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay 

„  oi'dinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  wood  work,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans 

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  service 

Road  service 


Shops  and  refreshment  houses 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners  

Home  industries.not  employing 

Small  employers    

Large  „  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops   

Large    shops   employing  1 

assistants J 

Coffee  and  boarding  hoiises 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional.... 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation 

Independent 


male  heads  of  families (3 1,474) 


ITeads 

of 

Families. 


433 

2,705 

95- 

2,847 

3>43i 

1,297 

2,537 

2,024 

2,908 

1,349 

779 

505 

763 

289 

62-^ 

611 

1,291 

479 

354 
427 
83 
259 
183 
1,059 
469 

121 

219 

1,41 1 

583 
230 

154 

107 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades  

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 


female  heads  of  families 
Other  adidt  women 


Total . 


1,030 
350 
314 
SS 
213 
164 


(2,126) 


33,600 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


425 

2,652 

933 

2,792 

3,355 

1,272 

2,487 

1,985 

2,851 

1,323 

764 

495 

748 

284 

613 

599 

1,266 

470 

347 

419 

82 

254 

180 

1,039 

460 

119 

215 

1,383 

572 
226 
151 
105 


30,866 


Children 
—15. 


«9 

5,315 
1,876 

5,445 
6,921 
2,676 
5,294 
4,335 
5,933 
2,504 
1,617 
1,025 
1,600 

556 
1,267 
1,284 
2,193 

678 

727 
945 
172 

542 

349 

1,721 

1,042 

234 

522 

2,830 

1,176 

486 

313 
172 


65,33: 


Young 
Persons 

15—20. 


254 

1,184 

418 

1,214 

1,543 

584 

1,180 

966 

1,322 

625 

360 

229 

357 

125 

283 

286 

488 

152 

163 

211 

39 

121 

78 

383 

233 

52 
117 
631 
262 
109 
70 
38 


<';2 

346 

=;22 

117 

•^O"^ 

113 

94 

21 

329 

74 

191 

43 

14,791 


Un- 
married 
Men 

over  20. 


332 
1,019 

359 

1,072 

1,288 

488 

956 

762 

i>095 

508 

294 

190 

288 

108 

235 
229 
486 
180 

133 
160 

31 

98 

69 
399 
176 

46 
82 

531 

220 

87 
59 
40 


12,020 


1,533 

12,875 

4,538 

13,370 

16,528 

6,317 

12,454 

10,072 

14,109 

6,609 

3,814 

2,444 

3,756 

1,362 

3,023 

3,009 

5,724 

1,959 

1,724 

2,162 

407 

1,274 

859 

4,601 

2,380 

572 
1,155 
6,786 
2,813 
1,138 
747 
462 


2,928 
989 
932 
170 
616 
398 


9,784 
166,393 
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Divided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Section. 

Lowest 

Casual 

and 

Very  Poor. 

Irregular 

Regular 

Regular 

Hislily 

Paid 
Labour. 

Lower 

Upper 

Total. 

Class. 

Poor. 

Minimum. 

Ordinary. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

^,52,1 

_ 

1,533 

2 

— 

12,875 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,875 

3 

— 

1,130 

2,8^3 

— 

585 

— • 

— 

— 

4,538 

4 

— 

— 

— 

13,370 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

13,370 

5 

— 

131 

— 

2,562 

13,835 

— 

— 

— 

16,528 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,317 

— 

— 

6,317 

7 

— 

1,050 

1,066 

1,950 

7,554 

834 

— 

— 

12,454 

8 

— 

830 

756 

1,700 

6,11 1 

675 

— 

— 

10,072 

9 

— 

465 

783 

1,452 

10,284 

1,125 

— 

— 

14,109 

10 

— 

246 

445 

445 

3,284 

2,189 

— 

— 

6,609 

11 

— 

350 

6z^4 

624 

1,773 

443 

— • 

— 

3,814 

12 

— 

108 

186 

186 

1,964 

— 

— 

— 

2,444 

13 

— 

46 

— 

80 

1,517 

2,113 

— 

— 

3,756 

14 

— 

73 

— 

410 

879 

— 

— 

— 

1,362 

15 

— 

84 

— 

146 

2,793 

— 

— 

— 

3,023 

16 

— 

84 

— 

147 

2,778 

— 

— 

— 

3,009 

17 

— 

159 

280 

— 

5,285 

— 

— 

— 

5,724 

IS 

— 

55 

47 

48 

1,809 

— 

— 

— 

1,959 

19 

— 

153 

480 

— 

1,091 

— 

— 

— 

1,724 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

454 

975 

597 

136 

2,162 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

204 

203 

407 

22 

103 

104 

453 

— 

614 

— 

— 

— 

1,274 

23 

— 

26 

175 

— 

527 

— 

131 

— 

859 

24 

— 

54 

27 

409 

2,145 

1,398 

568 

— 

4,601 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,190 

1,190 

2,380 

26 

— 

— 

— 

12 

40 

234 

286 

— 

572 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

191 

595 

325 

1,155 

28 

— 

75 

163 

611 

2,864 

1,832 

1,018 

223 

6,786 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,813 

— 

2,813 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,138 

1,138 

31 

— 

273 

474 

— 

• — ■ 

— 

— 

— 

747 

32 

462 

462 

33 

1,084 

1,177 

667 

2,928 

31 

— 

306 

— 

439 

244 

— 

• — 

— 

989 

35 

— 

288 

167 

168 

309 

— 

— 

— 

932 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

170 

. — ■ 

170 

37 

— 

75 

— 

48 

493 

— 

616 

38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

398 

— 

398 

30 

103 

1,260 

630 

1,550 

4,364 

1,145 

530 

203 

9,784 

Total.... 

1,739 

21,384 

10,756 

26,357 

74,307 

19,471 

8,962 

3,417 

166,393 

Per  cnt. 

i'C3 

12-84 

6-45 

15-81 

44-69 

11-76 

5-38 

2-04 

lOO'OO 
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V. — Description  hy  Districts. 

The  Tower  Hamlets  Scliool  Board  Division  comprises  five 
registration  districts  or  unions,  viz.,  Wliitechapel,  St,  George's- 
in-the-East,  Stepney,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  and  Poplar. 

Wliitechapel  Union  lies  along  the  city  boundary  from  the  Tower 
to   Norton  Folgate,  and  includes  the  sub-districts  of  Spitalfields, 
Mile  End  New  Town,  Whitechapel,  Goodman's  Eields,  and  Aldgate. 
It  has  a  population  estimated  to  amount  at  the  present  time  to 
76,000,  of  whom  nearly  two-fifths  appear  to  be  Jews.     There  are 
no  factories  of  any  importance  in  the  district.     The  manufacturing 
industries,  including  a  remnant  of  the  old  Spitalfields  silk  weaving, 
are  carried  on  in  the  homes  or  in  the  "home  workshops,"  which 
I  describe    later   on.       There    has  been    of   recent    years  a  great 
change  in  this  district  by  the  demolition  of  bad  property.     There 
are  still  vile  spots  containing  dwellings  absolutely  unfit  for  human 
use,  but  quite  enough  has  been  written  by  ethers  on  this  subject, 
A  sure  and  steady  improvement  in  this  respect  is  taking  place. 
Much  has  been  done ;  the  railways   have  cleared  some  parts,  the 
Board  of  Works  other  parts.     The  transformation  goes  slowly  on, 
handsome  new  blocks  of  buildings  occupying  the  sites  of  former 
slums ;  the    old   residents    are  scattered,  and,   though   they  carry 
contamination  with  them  wherever  they  may  go,  they  never  again 
create  (so   testimony   has  it)  such   hotbeds  of  vice,  misery,  and 
disease  as  those  from  which  they  have  been  ousted.     Many  people 
must  have  altogether  left  the  district,  as  the  population  showed  a 
decrease  of    5,000  between   1871   and    1881 ;  but   with    the  com- 
pletion  of   the   new   buildings   the  numbers   have  again  reached 
the  level  of  1871.     Probably  few  of  those  who  leave  return;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  those  whose  houses  are  pulled  down 
are  the  ones  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.       It  is   not  possible  to 
say  exactly  how   an  ebb  and  flow  of  population  works.      It  may 
be  the  expression  in   large    of   much  individual  hardship;  but  I 
am  more  inclined  to  suppose  that  pulling  down  A's  house  drives 
him  into  B's   quarters,  and  that  B  goes  elsewhere   to   his    great 
benefit ;  when  the  new  buildings  are  ready  they  do  not  attract  B 
back  again,  but  draw  their  tenants  from  the  surrounding   streets, 
getting  tenants  of  the  stamp  of  A  or  B,  according  to  the  accom- 
modation they  offer;    the  vacant  places  are  then  taken  by  quite 
new  comers  (mostly  poor  foreigners  in  Whitechapel),  or  by  the 
natural   increase   in    the    population.      The  clearances  have   been 
principally   confined   to  Whitechapel   and    St.    George's,    the    re- 
building almost  entirely  to  Whitechapel. 

St.    Oeorge's-in-the-East,  consisting    of    the     sub-districts     of 
St.  Mary,  St.    Paul,  and  St.    John,  includes  the  London   Docks, 
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but  is  liemmed  in  on  the  river  side,  and  cut  off  fi"oni  the  Katherine 
Docks  by  Wapping,  wliich  is  counted  as  part  of  Stepney  Union. 
Its  population  was  48,052  in  1871,  and  fell  (owing  to  demolition)  to 
47,157  in  1881.  The  demolitions  have  continued,  some  veiy  bad 
quarters  having  been  cleared  ;  but  little  rebuilding  has  been  done, 
and  I  estimate  the  present  numbers  at  45,500. 

Stepney,  consisting  of  the  sub-districts  of  Limehouse,  Ratcliff, 
and  Shadwell  (including  Wapping),  has  nearly  two  miles  of  river 
frontage,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Regent's  canal.  Its  population 
was  57,690  in  1871,  58,543  in  1881,  and  if  it  has  increased  since 
1881  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  school  children,  must  now 
be  62,000.^ 

Mile  End  Old  Toivn  is  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 
sub-districts.  Its  population  was  93,152  in  1871,  105,613  in  1881, 
and  may  now  be  estimated  at  112,000.  The  Western  district 
includes  a  long  tongue  running  in  between  Whitechapel  and 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  to  tbe  north  of  the  Commercial  Road,  and 
containing  a  semi- Jewish  population  similar  to  that  of  Whitechapel. 
Even  here  the  old  part  ends  with  the  New  Road,  and  all  the  rest 
of  Mile  End  Old  Town  has  few,  if  any,  traces  of  antiquity  left 
except  its  name.  Its  streets,  even  the  narrowest,  look  comparatively 
wide  to  anyone  who  has  been  exploring  Whitechapel ;  the  air  is 
fresh,  and  the  squares  and  other  open  spaces  are  frequent. 

Poplar  consists  of  the  subdivisions  of  Bow,  Bromley,  and 
Poplar.  BoAV  includes  Old  Ford,  and  Pojalar  itself  includes 
Blackwall  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  In  all,  it  is  a  vast  township,  built, 
much  of  it,  on  low  marshy  land,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Lea,  and  on  the  south  by  a  great  bend  of  the  Thames.  The  melan- 
choly Isle  of  Dogs  has  been  transformed  into  an  isle  of  docks. 
In  the  north-west  corner  a  large  space,  extending  into  the 
Hackney  division,  has  been  turned  to  good  account  in  forming 
Victoria  Park.  In  North  Bow  and  other  outlying  parts  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  jerry  building  :  desolate  looking  streets  spring 
into  existence,  and  fall  into  decay  with  startling  rapidity,  and 
are  only  made  habitable  by  successiv^e  waves  of  occupation ; 
anything  will  do  so  that  the  house  be  run  up ;  any  tenant  will 
do  who  will  give  the  house  a  start  by  burning  a  little  coal  in  it ; 
the  first  tenants  come  and  go,  till  one  by  one  the  houses  find 
permanent  occupants,  and  the  street  settles  down  to  respectability 
and  rents  rise ;  or  a  street  may  go  wrong  and  get  into  such  a 
position  that  no  course  short  of  entire  destruction  seems  possible. 

Among  the  early  troubles  of  these  streets  are  fevers,  resulting, 
it  is  said,  from  the  foul  rubbish  with  which  the  hollow  land  has 

'  This  seems  an  improbiible  increase,  and  needs  confirmation.  It  would  imply 
greater  crowding,  as  there  has  been  little  new  building. 
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been  levelled.     The  district  has  had  many  troubles  to  live  down, 
and  is  living  them  down  with  much  steady  courage. 

Comparison  of  the  different  Districts  included  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  Division  of  London. 

Table  of  Percentages. 


Sections. 

Wliitecliapel. 

St.  Gcorge's-iu- 
the-Eiist. 

Stepney. 

Mile  End 
Old  Town. 

Poplar. 

Tower 
Hamlets. 

1  Lowest  class  .... 

2-85 

1-64 

1-21 

0-65 

0-92 

1-28 

2  Casual     ...."^ 

r  4-12 

r  9\'5o 

'10-90 

'  2-91 

^7-74 

'  6-59 

3  Irregiilar 

1-99 

5-88 

3-34 

2-18 

2-73 

2-86 

4  Regular,  "1 
low  pay] 

18-16- 

2-59 

35'4i  ■ 

4'3o 

38-62- 

4-71 

2-75- 

2-84 

32-23- 

8-03 

■ 

28-85- 

5"09 

5  Regular    1 
ordiuaryj 

8-63 

12-54 

14-76 

I2"43 

9-93 

11-24 

6  Foremen 

^  0-83 

^  3'i9 

4-91 

k.  2'39 

^3-80 

.-  3'07 

7  Building...." 

f2 

■   1-80 

-  2-83 

r  4-18 

'  5"57 

^7-48 

'    5*21 

8  Woodwork 

9  Ironwork 

C3 

9-7l< 

2-53 
1-23 

ir52< 

2-82 
2-04 

1901  < 

5-39 
5-90 

19-68- 

5-20 

3-58 

25-99  < 

6-06 

8-48 

19-49- 

4-87 

10  Sundry    ....J 

^ 

415 

.  3-83 

.  3-54 

-  5'33 

3-97 

-  4-26 

11  Dress  

24-84- 

'  18-23 
,    6-61 

15-02- 

r  10-34 

L   4-68 

"   i-9r> 

9-76- 

5-34 
L    4'42 

3..{-? 

^  H  3-39 

12  Food,  &c 

3-23 1    I- 

13  Railway 

0-68 

o-c;4 
0-88 

052 

0-83 
1-68 

226 

1-26 

14  Roads 

0-90 

0-66 

0-82 

I'OZ 
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I  have  thought  best  not  to  burthen  this  table  with  the  actual 
numbers  in  addition  to  the  percentages,  but  have  given  the  totals 
to  which  the  percentages  apply. 

The  districts  are  very  unequal  in  the  numbers  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, and  still  more  so  in  area,  nor  are  they  less  so  in  the 
character  of  the  population.  I  cannot  hope  to  make  the  rows  of 
figures  in  this  table  as  luminous  and  picturesque  to  every  eye  as 
they  are  to  mine,  and  yet  I  am  not  content  without  making  an 
attempt  to  do  so.  Each  district  has  its  character :  in  Whitechapel 
are  to  be  found  most  of  the  common  lodging  houses  accommodating 
the  strange  bed- fellows  whom  misfortune  brings  together,  and  lower 
still  there  are  the  streets  of  furnished  rooms  and  houses  where 
stairways  and  corners  are  occupied  by  those  without  any  other 
shelter.  Whitechapel  is  Tom  Tiddler's  gi"ound,  the  Eldorado  of  the 
East,  a  gathering  together  of  poor  fortune  seekers :  its  streets  are 
full  of  buying  acd  selling,  the  poor  living  on  the  poor.  Here  just 
outside  the  old  city  walls  have  always  lived  the  Jews,  and  here 
they  are  now  in  thousands,  both  old  established  and  new  comers, 
seeking  their  livelihood  under  conditions  which  seem  to  suit 
them,  on  the  middle  ground  between  civilisation  and  barbarism. 

Of  the  population  of  Whitechapel  i8^  per  cent,  appear  as 
employed  in  making  clothes,  6^  per  cent,  in  cigar  making  and 
food  preparation,  8  per  cent,  are  street  sellers  and  general  dealers, 
and  5j  per  cent,  are  small  employers,  mostly  of  the  poor  "  sweater  " 
type.    All  these  are  employments  of  the  Jews. 

Stepney  on  the  other  hand  has  few,  if  any,  of  these — only 
y^  per  cent,  all  told  against  38  per  cent,  in  Whitechapel.  Stepney 
is  essentially  the  abode  of  labour:  here  the  casual  labourers 
reach  their  maximum  of  nearly  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
and  have  their  homes  in  a  mass  of  squalid  streets  and  courts; 
and  here  are  to  be  found  also  the  largest  proportions  of  regularly 
paid  labour,  viz.,  24^  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  all,  nearly 
39  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Stepney  are  counted  in  the  five 
sections  of  labour  against  only  about  18  percent,  so  counted  in 
Whitechapel. 

Midway  between  Whitechapel  and  Stepney,  in  character  as 
well  as  geographically,  comes  St.  George's-in-the-East.  Doubtless  a 
line  might  be  drawn  which  would  fairly  divide  the  population  of 
St.  George's  into  two  portions,  the  one  side  falling  naturally  Avith 
Stepney  and  the  docks,  the  other  side  with  Whitechapel  and  tho 
Jewish  quarters.  The  makers  of  clothes,  18 j  per  cent,  in  White- 
chapel, become  loi  per  cent,  in  St.  George's,  and  fall  away  to 
i;^  per  cent,  in  Stepney.  The  preparers  of  food  and  tobacco, 
6|  per  cent,  in  Whitechapel,  become  4I  per  cent,  in  St.  George's, 
and  drop  to  about  2  per  cent,  in  Stepney.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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casual  labourers,  who  are  1 1  per  cent,  in  Stepney,  stand  at  9|- 
per  cent,  in  St.  George's,  and  fall  away  to  4  per  cent,  in  White- 
cliapel ;  and  so  also  with  the  other  classes  of  labour,  except  those 
with  irregular  pay,  who  seem  to  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
population  in  St.  George's  than  anywhere  else.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  St.  George's  shares  in  the  poor  characteristics  of 
both  her  neighbours,  and  is  more  entirely  poverty  sti'ickeu  than 
either. 

Passing  from  Whitechapel  to  Mile  End  Old  Town  we  more 
quickly  get  rid  of  the  foreign  element,  but  it  is  to  be  found,  as 
already  described,  in  the  westernmost  angle  or  tongue. 

Mile  End  Old  Town  does  not  lend  itself  to  sensational  descrip- 
tion of  any  kind.-  It  contains  very  much  that  is  quietly  respectable, 
and  very  little  extreme  poverty ;  the  remark  "  nothing  to  be  called 
"  poverty  here  "  occurs  continually  on  my  notes  for  the  streets 
of  this  district.  The  sections  which  reach  their  maximum  here 
are  shop  assistants,  clerks,  subordinate  officials,  and  persons  of 
independent  mean^ ;  and  wherever  the  proportion  runs  excep- 
tionally high,  it  is  always  on  the  side  of  respectability.  The  small 
employei^s  in  this  district,  who  are  numerous,  are  not  usually 
of  the  sweater  class,  but  master  builders,  painters,  &c.,  employing 
a  few  hands ;  and  throughout  it  is  true  that  not  only  are  there 
fewer  of  the  poor  trades,  but  such  as  there  are  are  better  off. 

Poplar  is  too  large  a  district,  and  too  various,  to  be  properly 
treated  as  one ;  it  is  however  a  single  registration  distinct.  It 
contains,  taken  together,  a  fair  contingent  of  labour,  the  largest 
proportion  of  artisans,  the  largest  proportion  of  railway  servants, 
of  seamen,  and  of  the  pi'ofessional  classes  ;  in  clerks  it  stands 
next  to  Mile  End.  Its  poor  consist  largely  of  those  in  regular 
employment  at  a  low  wage  (Section  4),  of  whom  nearly  two-thirds 
out  of  all  Tower  Hamlets  live  in  Poplar.  It  contains  by  far  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  artisan  class,  who  increase  in  numbers 
as  we  go  eastwards.  In  Whitechapel  (excluding  dress  and  food) 
they  are  gf  per  cent.,  in  St.  George's  11^  per  cent.,  in  Stepney 
they  are  19  per  cent.,  in  Mile  Eud  (lying  parallel  to  Stepney)  they 
are  19!  per  cent.,  Avhile  in  PojDlar  they  account  for  26  per  cent. 
of  the  population. 

*  Mile  End  is  remarkable,  however,  for  the  number  of  brotbuls  to  be  found 
amongst  its  otherwise  respectable  streets.  These  houses  probably  seek  a  quiet 
neighbourhood,  and  draw  tlieir  supporters  from  hirge  areas.  The  characteristic 
forms  of  East  End  prostitution  are  more  rough  and  ready,  and  are  exhibited  to  an 
astonisliing  extent  in  Stepney  and  Poplar.  Vice  is  said  to  be  more  bestial  still  iu 
Wliitechaijel,  and  St.  George's  is  very  bad  in  its  own  way. 

On  the  wliole  the  part  played  by  prostitution  socially  and  economically  in  some 
very  poor  districts,  and  among  people  none  of  whom  arc  other  than  poor,  is  greater 
than  would  be  generally  supposed. 
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VI. — Special  Subjects. 

The  subjects  wlilcli  claim  special  treatment  in  connection  with 
this  district  are  : — 

(1.)  Employment  at  the  docks. 

(2.)  The  Jewish  settlement  and  immigration. 

(3.)  The  "  Sweating  "  system  and  middle  men. 

(4.)  Working  women. 

(5.)  The  unemployed. 

The  two  last  are  questions  common  to  the  whole  o£  London. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  deal  adequately  with  these  subjects 
here ;  each  would  be  enough  in  itself  for  a  whole  paper,  and  I  shall 
content  myself  with  indicating  the  jDOsition  of  each  in  connection 
with  my  subject. 

(1.)  Employment  at  the  BocJcs. — The  docks  situated  in  Tower 
Hamlets  are  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's,  East  and  West  India, 
and  the  Millwall.  The  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  the  Tilbury, 
though  they  are  owned  and  managed  by  the  London  and  St. 
Katherine's  and  the  East  India  Docks  respectively,  do  not  draw 
their  labour  mainly  from  this  district ;  and  while  the  opening  of 
these  docks  has  diminished  the  amount  of  employment  offered, 
more  especially  by  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  I  am  informed 
there  has  been  no  great  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  dock  labourers 
to  follow  the  work  down  river  by  changing  their  homes.  These 
outlying  docks  seem  to  have  largely  drawn  fresh  labour  from 
outside.  The  character  of  the  men  employed,  and  of  their  work, 
may  not  be  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  other  docks,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  new  docks  afford  more  constant  work,  as  there 
is  less  money  to  be  picked  up  out  of  odd  jobs,  charity,  and  the 
work  of  the  wives,  than  in  our  district.  Some  of  the  regular 
men  employed  in  the  outlying  docks  are  to  be  found  living  in  the 
Poplar  district;  stevedores  go  down  to  their  work  by  train 
wherever  work  offers,  and  some  casuals  will  go  down  when  these 
docks  are  busy,  living  temporarily  in  the  neighbourhood  while  the 
work  lasts.  But  I  believe  most  of  the  men  employed  in  them 
have  their  homes  near,  and  I  cannot  count  these  docks  as  drawing 
largely  on  the  casual  labour  supply  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

The  system  of  employment  in  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's 
Docks  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks,  but  the  results  as  to  the  labour  employed  are  substantially 
the  same.  In  these  docks  there  are  three  grades  of  employes ; 
first,  the  labour  foremen,  samplers,  permanent  labourers  (acting 
frequently  as  gangers),  numbering,  with  the  police,  about  500  in 
each  dock  ;  secondly,  labourers,  who  by  regular  work  or  preference 
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gain  a  constant  low  wage,  of  whom  there  may  be  900  in  the 
London  and  St.  Katherine's,  and  500  in  the  East  and  West  India ; 
thirdly,  true  casuals,  of  whom  the  numbers  employed  vary  from 
500  to  about  3,000  in  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's,  and  perhaps 
200  to  2,000  in  the  East  and  West  India. 

In  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  the  foremen  class  are  always 
weekly  wage  earners,  not  paid  for  overtime  ;  while  the  labourers  are 
l^aid  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  an  hour,  with  a  plus  on  the  amount  of  work 
done. 

In  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's  two  systems  are  employed, 
the  work  being  done  partly  by  day  work  at  jcZ.  an  hour,  and 
partly  by  contract  piece  work,  for  which  the  labourers  are 
supposed  to  get  6d.  an  hour.  The  foremen  in  the  first  case 
receive  definite  wages,  and  in  the  other  act  as  independent  labour 
contractors;  the  true  casuals  in  both  supplement  the  regular  and 
preferred  labourers,  and  for  the  most  part  show  varying  degrees  of 
unfitness,  either  in  lack  of  strength  and  dexterity,  or  want  of 
persistency,  or  in  general  untrustworthiness.  On  this  point  all  the 
dock  companies  agree,  that  they  lose  heavily  on  casually  employed 
labour,  and  regret  the  irregularity  of  their  trade,  which  seems  to 
make  the  employment  of  it  inevitable. 

In  the  Millwall  Docks  the  whole  work  is  done  by  contract : 
the  labour  contractors  employ  gangs  of  permanent  men  guaranteed 
2 IS.  per  week,  and  said  to  average  32s.  all  the  year  round.  These 
strictly  permanent  men,  with  the  police,  &c.,  amount  to  about  250. 
The  other  hands  above  the  casual  level,  who  may  number  about 
1 ,000,  though  irregularly  employed,  get  fairly  constant  employment 
on  the  whole,  shifting  from  conti^actor  to  contractor  according  to 
the  work  offering.  For  both  regular  and  irregular  it  is  piece  work, 
pretty  well  paid,  and,  in  the  case  of  timber,  needing  special  training. 
These  men  therefore  are  different  in  their  characteristics  from 
those  employed  in  the  other  docks,  resembling  in  some  ways  the 
stevedores.  As  might  be  expected,  the  labour  contractors  of  the 
Millwall  Docks  lose  heavily  when  forced  to  employ  true  casuals. 
They  reckon  that  a  gang  of  casuals  at  grain  work  can  only  do  one- 
fourth  of  the  work  done  by  a  permanent  gang  in  the  same  time. 

A  general  characteristic  of  dock  labour  is  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  hours :  the  substitution  of  steamers  for  sailing 
vessels  is  said  to  have  increased  this  irregularity,  though  it  has 
diminished  the  fluctuations  of  employment  according  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year  or  changes  of  the  wind. 

The  keen  competition  between  the  dock  companies  and  the 
exigencies  of  steamship  management  compel  them  to  discbarge 
immediately  and  rapidly  :  therefore  a  gang  of  labourers  will  some- 
times work   twenty-four  hours   on  end,   with  short  intervals  for 
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food ;  while  at  other  times  men  will  be  employed  only  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  day.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  alterna- 
tion of  over-work  and  enforced  leisure  is  not  favourable  to  moral 
or  physical  health. 

The  total  maximum  employment  afforded  by  these  three  docks 
for  casual  men  will  never  much  exceed  6,000,  the  minimum  falling 
as  low  as  1,500  or  1,000.  With  this  amount  of  employment  must  be 
compared  the  10,000  men  who  are  counted  as  chiefly  depending 
upon  it  for  their  week's  income.^ 

(2.)  The  Jeioish  Settlement  and  Immigration. — The  Jews  are  to 
be  found  scattered  over  the  larger  part  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
district,  but  are  concentrated  in  great  numbers  in  Whitechapel,  and 
the  adjoining  portions  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Mile  End. 
The  total  number  is  a  disputed  point.  An  estimate,  working  from 
the  statistics  of  Jewish  burials,  makes  the  number  of  Jews  in  all 
London  about  50,000,  and  places  34,000  of  these  in  the  East  End.* 
These  figures  depend  on  the  death-rate,  which  is  assumed  as  23  per 
1,000  for  the  whole  of  London,  and  25  per  1,000  for  the  East  End. 
The  best  estimate  I  can  make  myself  gives  a  total  of  fully  40,000 
Jews  in  the  Tower  Hamlets ;  and  as  Bethnal  Green  must  contain  a 
considerable  number,  I  get  about  45,000  as  the  total  of  East  End 
Jews.  I  do  not  wish  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  estimates  given  above, 
but  I  question  whether  the  assumed  death-rate  can  be  taken  as 
conclusive  in  a  population  so  largely  and  recently  recruited  by 
immigration,  and  hence  not  necessarily  containing  its  due  propor- 
tion of  different  ages.  I  lay  some  stress  on  this  point,  because 
arguments  and  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  a  comparison 
between  the  numbers  of  poor  Jews  relieved,  and  the  total  number 
of  the  community,  and  between  the  infant  and  adult  mortality, 
which  would  be  erroneous  if  what  I  suppose  is  true,  viz.,  that  the 
adult  deaths  are  below  the  normal  rate,  and  the  total  population 
is  greater  than  supposed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  the  Jews ;  the  School  Board 
visitors  know  them  well.  They  congregate  together;  whole  blocks 
of  buildings  and  whole  streets  are  recognised  as  theirs ;  in  other 
streets  they  may  count  as  half  the  population,  and  then  again 
there  are  those  that  are  scattered.     To  form  my  estimate  of  the 

^  The  maximum  and  minimum  of  employment  at  these  docks  is  not  the 
addition  of  the  figures  for  each  dock  separately,  as  one  dock  may  he  busy  when 
another  is  slack. 

*  Jewish  deaths  in  1886  : — 

London  /^""^^  Society's  return     1,047 
l  others  estimated  109 

1,156  at  23  per  i,ooo  =  50,261 
East  End  separately 850  „  25         „         =  34,000 
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nnmbers  I  have  classified  the  streets,  and  taking  the  inhabitants  as 
all  Jews  -where  Jews  prevail,  and  half  Jews  for  the  mixed  streets, 
and  omitting  altogether  those  who  are  to  be  found  scattered 
among  the  Christians,  I  have  obtained  a  proportion  of  families 
which  indicate  a  population  of  over  40,000.® 

If  I  am  right  on  this  point,  the  other  facts  fall  into  their  places  ; 
and  to  this  point  I  venture  to  think  further  inquiry  should  first 
be  directed.  Meanwhile  I  can  only  give  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  on  the  subject  for  what  ifc  may  be  worth. 

The  Jews  living  in  this  district,  whatever  their  number  may  be, 
are  divided  by  nationality  as  well  as  by  trades,  and  the  divisions 
are  strongly  marked  by  language,  by  character,  and  by  the  locality 
in  which  the  various  sections  live.  By  forms  of  religion  also  they 
are  separated  into  two  main  bodies  ;  one  called  "  Spanish  "  (though 
little  or  nothing  of  Spanish  nationality  remains),  whose  numbers 
are  small,  but  who  have  a  complete  organisation  of  their  own  ;  the 
other  usually  called  "  German,"  and  represented  by  the  United 
Synagogue,  and  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  There  are  few 
Jews  of  essentially  German  birth  in  London,  though  there  are 
many  who  speak  German  as  their  native  tongue.  The  two 
principal  nationalities  are  Dutch  and  Poles.  The  Dutch  may 
belong  to  either  the  Spanish  or  German  Synagogue,  the  Poles  all 
belong  to  the  United  (German)  Synagogue.  The  Poles  may  be 
divided  into  German  (including  Austrian)  and  Russian  Poles, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland  from  which 
they  come.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  foreign  Jews  are  Dutch, 
German,  and  a  patois  made  up  of  a  Polish- German  and  Hebrew, 
which  forms  a  common  tongue  for  the  whole  Polish  body.  In 
addition  there  are  the  English  Jews,  those  whose  families  have 
been  long  settled  here,  and  whose  language  and  ways  are  English. 

The  English  Jews  are  mostly  well-to-do,  or  at  least  above  the 
line  of  poverty ;  their  employments  are  of  many  kinds,  and  they 
are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  East  End  of  London.  The  Dutch 
are  also  old  established,  and  not  very  poor;  they  live  in  Spital- 
fields,   and   their   principal   employment   is    cigar   making.       The 

*  The  nunibci-s  shown  by  this  esthmate  are — 

Whitechapel 28,790 

St.  George's 5, 880 

Mile  End 7,750 

42,420 

including  Bethnal  Green,  the  number  of  East  End  Jews  will  be  fully  45,000. 

If  I  had  foreseen  that  it  would  have  been  useful,  I  could  have  classified  Ihe 
Jews  throughout  separately:  unfortunately  I  did  not  do  so,  and  thus  hiive  bien 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  a  classification  by  streets,  to  show  their  numbers  and  con- 
dition separately  from  the  rest  of  the  population. 
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German  speaking  Jews  are  a  mixed  set,  including'  rich,  poor,  and 
very  poor ;  old  established,  and  new  comers ;  and  they  are  of  many 
occupations :  bread  bakers,  sugar  refiners,  shoemakers,  tailors 
(more  of  these  than  anj^thing  else),  and  dealers  in  clothes, 
furniture  makers  and  dealers  in  furniture,  street  sellers  and 
general  dealers,  small  employers,  shop  keepers,  importers,  and 
wholesale  dealers.  They  are  a  striving,  hardworking  set  of 
people,  and,  on  the  whole,  prosper.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  these  and  the  Russian 
Poles.  It  may  be  that  each  portion  of  old  Poland  yields  much  the 
same  material,  and  that  the  division  made  between  German  and 
Polish  Jews  depends  rather  on  the  degree  of  poverty  and  ignorance 
than  on  any  question  of  origin.  Nevertheless  the  "Russian  Poles" 
are  recognised  as  a  separate,  and  now  very  large,  section  of  the 
East  End  population.  Most  of  them  are  employed  in  cheap 
tailoring.  They  arrive  destitute,  often  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  trade,  and  for  a  long  time  they  know  no  language  but 
their  own ;  they  naturally  resort  to  the  quarters  already  occupied 
by  those  speaking  the  same  language,  and  perhaps  hailing  from 
the  same  districts  abroad,  or  connected  by  relationship  or  acquaint- 
ance. Their  compatriots  are  hardly  better  off  than  themselves, 
and  can  only  share  with  the  new  comers  their  wretched  accom- 
modation and  ill  paid  work.  The  result  is  an  aggravation  of 
every  evil ;  the  condition  of  the  houses  becomes  indescribable,  and 
the  slavery  of  the  sweating  system  is  intensified. 

The  numbers  now  arriving  are  less  than  they  have  been,  but 
certain  districts  are  overrun,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  flood  many 
established  trades  with  unhealthy  cheap  labour.  Miserably  desti- 
tute themselves,  they  also  increase  the  destitution  of  their  own 
people,  and  of  our  own  people.  The  Jewish  Board  are  fully 
cognisant  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  and  have  made  great 
exertions  to  check  the  influx,  and  to  send  back,  or  send  further, 
those  who  come ;  the  great  weight  of  the  evil  falls  on  them  and  on 
their  people. 

The  poor  Jews  rarely  apply  to  our  guardians,  except  for  medical 
relief,  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  hands  over  to  the 
Board  all  Jewish  cases. 

The  total  amount  given  in  one  form  or  other  by  rich  Jews  to 
their  poor  brethren  is  very  large,  and  it  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  (both  by  Jew  and  Christian)  whether  such  bounty 
does  not  tend  to  increase  the  numbers  of  those  it  aids  to  live,  with- 
out permanently  benefitting  them  at  all.  It  must  however  be  said 
that  many  of  the  Jewish  endowments  are  provided  to  maintain  the 
religious  observances  and  position  of  the  poorer  members  of  the 
synagogues,   and   for   education.      Of    actual   relief    most  passes 
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tlirougli  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  a  very 
carefully  managed  charitable  institution,  combining  in  itself  various 
forms  of  relief  and  organised  charity,  with  functions  very  different 
from  those  of  our  poor  law  authorities. 

The  numbers  receiving  relief  last  year  at  the  hands  of  the 
Board  were  very  large  (14,000),  but  were  swollen  by  the  excep- 
tional state  of  things  connected  with  the  Mansion  House  fund,*'  and 
the  total  expended  in  relief,  though  a  large  sum  (ii,oooZ.),  is  not 
very  much  among  so  many.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  count  as  a 
pauper  every  poor  Jew  who  receives  some  assistance. 

Tbese  foreign  Jews  are  straight  from  the  pressure  of  grinding 
despotism ;  some  may  add  nihilism  and  the  bitterest  kind  of 
socialistic  theories  to  very  filthy  habits  ;  but  the  meek  and  patient 
endurance  with  which  they  live  their  hard  lives,  and.  their  ready 
obedience  to  the  law,  do  not  suggest  any  immediate  fear  of  violent 
revolutionary  activity  on  their  part.  They  seem  capable  of 
improvement,  and  so  far  have  improved.  It  may  take  them 
"  several  years  to  get  washed,"  but  if  we  compare  the  new  comers 
with  those  of  the  same  race  who  have  been  settled  here  some 
time,  the  change  is  very  marked.  The  streets  in  which  the  former 
herd  on  arrival  become  more  foul  than  ever  before,  but  those 
occupied  by  the  latter  are  quiet  and  orderly.'' 

The  Jewish  wives  of  every  grade  seldom  work  for  money ;  they 
attend  to  cooking  and  household  duties,  and  seem  to  be  careful 
housewives. 

All  round  these  people  have  the  characteristics  of  their  race, 
good  and  bad ;  laborious  and  frugal  to  a  fault ;  well  schooled  in 
the  science  of  how  to  live  on  next  to  nothing,  rising  early  and 
working  late,  they,  as  their  numbers  increase,  elbow  out  their  less 
thrifty  gentile  fellow  workers.  They  show  strong  family  affection, 
and  the  bond  of  race  and  clan  creates  exclusiveness. 

"Whether  such  people  ought  to  be  refused  settlement  in  England 
I  will  not  attempt  to  say.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  probably  does 
not  lose  by  them ;  they  produce  more  than  they  consume.  But 
other  considerations  are  involved,  and  at  any  rate  the  immediate 
hardship  on  those  whose  earnings  are  depressed  is  very  great. 

"  I  am  informed  that  the  first  quarter  of  1887  shows  a  very  marked  dhiiinu- 
tion  in  numbers  of  new  cases  compared  to  1886  : — 

January 190  as  against  217  eases. 

February    119  „,         232      „ 

March 77  „  591      „ 

'  It  is  said  that  this  process  of  improvement  can  no  longer  be  counted  on; 
that  tliose  who  arrive  now  find  familiar  surroundings  here,  coming  from  a  (ihctto 
to  a  Ghetto,  and  will  retain  and  perpetuate  here  the  habits  of  Russian  frontier 
life.  It  is  thought  that  we  may  hope  to  assimilate  those  already  here,  but  not  an 
unlimited  number. 
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As  to  poverty,  the  results  of  a  classification  of  the  streets  show 
roughly  that  out  of  over  40,000  about  15,000  may  be  called  quite 
poor,  a  further  15,000  moderately  poor,  and  10,000  comfortably  or 
well  off. 

(3.)  The  "  Sweating  System  "  and  Middlemen. — This  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Jews,  and  especially  the  poor  Jews.  The 
system  has  its  base  in  the  character  of  those  whose  labour  it 
employs.  It  employs  those  who  are  incapable  of  the  disciplined 
factory  system,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  house  or  home  employ- 
ment could  be  managed  successfully  on  any  different  plan.  In 
boot  making  the  boot  factor  gives  out  his  materials  to  the  middle- 
men, who  are  usually  themselves  workmen,  doing  the  most  skilled 
part  of  the  work,  and  employing  a  few  others  to  do  the  easier  parts  ; 
these  men  they  teach.  Each  "greener"  who  learns  the  whole 
trade  strives  to  take  the  leading  place  and  get  the  larger,  though 
still  small,  pay  that  goes  with  it.  Character  as  well  as  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  small  contractor  is  needed,  because  of  the  materials 
entrusted  to  him,  and  even  more  to  secure  punctuality,  and  to 
keep  his  workpeople  together  :  to  get  the  work  finished  in  time  is 
an  important  part  of  the  middleman's  duty,  and  probably  the  wife 
assists  in  this.  On  the  whole  these  men  work  hard  for  what  they 
make.  The  idea  that  they  are  useless  bloodsuckers  is  altogether 
devoid  of  truth,  as  is  another  idea  that  they  are  merely  used  as 
agents  of  the  rich  in  oppressing  the  jDoor.  Given  a  quantity  of 
ignorant,  poverty-stricken,  unskilled  men,  scattered  in  their 
wretched  homes  in  the  purlieus  of  a  crowded  city,  and  what  other 
plan  could  bring  work  to  them  at  all  ?  In  tailoring  the  system  is 
much  the  same,  but  worked  on  a  larger  scale,  and  there  are  sub- 
contractors, and  even  sub  sub-contractors,  as  well  as  contractors. 

The  system  is  worked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  all  alike  result 
in  long  hours  of  work  for  bare  subsistence.  That  which  is  most 
particularly  connected  with  the  poor  Jews  may  be  called  residential. 
The  master  houses  and  feeds  his  two,  three,  or  four  men  :  he  and 
his  wife  live  in  one  room,  the  men  work,  eat,  and  sleep  in  another  ; 
the  wife  cooks  for  all.  The  master  gets  the  materials  from  the 
shop  for  which  he  works,  and  returns  the  finished  article.  He  is  the 
skilled  man,  arranges  the  work  for  the  others,  and  does  the  more 
difficult  parts.  Slightly  removed  frora  this  is  the  employment  of 
men  who  sleep  elsewhere  but  come  in  to  work,  and  this  extends  to 
a  semi-factory  system  more  particularly  described  below.  Another 
plan,  which  may  be  called  "  home  employment,"  consists  of  giving 
work  out :  those  who  do  this  are  essentially  middlemen ;  they 
may,  or  may  not,  work  at  the  trade  themselves ;  the  more  work 
they  undertake  the  less  they  can  do  of  it  themselves. 

Then  again  these  different   systems  are   mixed  ;  some  of    the 
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men  may  reside,  and  some  may  come  in  to  work ;  some  part  of  the 
work,  that  done  by  women  for  instance,  may  be  put  out,  and  tlie 
rest  done  in  the  middleman's  house. 

It  is  a  very  elastic  system,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  conditions 
of  city  life,  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  various  industries  so  worked. 

The  evils  of  the  state  of  things  which  creates  such  a  system,  as 
well  of  the  system,  which  tends  to  perpetuate  and  intensify  such  a 
state  of  things,  are  most  serious  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  touched  by 
denouncing  the  middlemen  and  gibbeting  them  as  sweaters.  Nor 
is  the  foreign  element  to  be  debited  with  all  the  mischief.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  against  organised  factory  labour  in  London. 
Factory  work,  for  many  reasons,  succeeds  better  in  the  provinces, 
and  so  leaves  London;  by  leaving,  it  further  increases  the  quantity 
and  decreases  the  value  of  labour  which  seeks  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment for  a  living ;  and  this  is  the  material  out  of  which  the 
sweating  system  is  constructed.  Other  causes  tend  in  the  same 
direction :  it  is  not  only  foreigners  who  do  not  readily  take  to 
factory  employment ;  many  men  prefer  the  greater  liberty  of 
working  at  home  ;  they  may  have  to  work  as  long  or  longer,  but 
they  can  keep  their  own  hours,  and  can  get  help  from  their  wives 
and  children.  The  result  on  trade  and  profits  of  the  struggle  for 
work  is  a  very  cutting  competition  which  pushes  prices  down,  and 
probably  deteriorates  the  quality  of  work  ;  the  labourer  suffers, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  consumer  gains  in  proportion. 

Between  factories  proper  and  home  work  lie  a  class  of  home 
workshops :  these  are  usually  built  in  the  yard  or  garden  behind 
the  dwelling  house,  sometimes  connected  with,  and  sometimes 
detached  from  the  house.  The  earlier  specimens  to  be  seen  are 
poor  outbuildings,  but  those  of  recent  construction  look  well 
enough.  This  plan  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  worked  in  a  respectable  way.  It  is 
applicable  to  industries  where  no  power  machinery  is  needed,  and 
is  a  great  improvement  on  employment  in  city  houses. 

(4.)  WoQ-lcing  Women. — In  Section  39  of  my  table  I  include 
unmarried  women  over  20,  and  widows  without  families. 

Thei'e  are  some  few  children  under  school  age  belonging  to, 
and  supported  by,  these  women,  but  not  many  who  do  not  share 
the  home  of  some  scheduled  family. 

I  have  little  information  as  to  these  women,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  know  that  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live    and   work  is  now   being  undertaken    by  competent  hands.* 

*  The  factory  cleparfcinent  of  the  Young'  Women's  Christian  Association  has  an 
inquiry  on  foot  into  the  condition  of  life  and  employment  of  working  women  and 
girls. 
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Girls  from  school  age  to  20  are  here  passed  into  the  sections  with 
the  families  to  which  they  may  be  supjDOsed  to  belong.  There  are 
some  servant  girls  under  20  and  other  exceptional  cases  in  which 
young  girls  live  independent  lives,  but  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  young  girls  in  this  district  live  at  home  and  their  earnings  are 
subsidiary  to  those  of  the  head  of  the  family.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  women  over  20,  but 
I  know  that  young  widows,  scheduled  here  as  heads  of  families, 
are  very  often  to  be  found  sharing  their  father's  home ;  I  imagine 
this  to  be  still  more  so  with  those  who  have  no  children,  and 
perhaps  more  again  with  those  who  have  never  been  married. 
Sisters  share  their  brothers'  hom-es,  and  compound  households  are 
formed  of  many  sorts  for  reasons  of  economy  or  kindness. 

I  am  thus  inclined  to  believe  that  the  women  who  live 
independent  lonely  lives,  or  even  those  who  club  together,  women 
with  women,  are  comparatively  few ;  those  who  do  so  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  compared  to  such  as  only  need  to  make  enough 
to  help  the  common  life  of  the  home  ;  and  it  is  important,  if 
possible,  to  know  what  the  proportion  of  them  is. 

In  my  tables  I  assume  that  every  class  has  its  proportion  of 
unmarried  women  who  share  its  hardships  or  its  advantages. 

As  to  earnings,  many  women  are  deplorably  ill-paid,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  there  is  not  a  uniform  low  level  of  pay ;  one 
young*  woman  will  woi'k  endless  hours  for  less  than  is.  a  day,  and 
even  fail  to  get  regular  work  at  that  price ;  while  another,  working 
also  with  her  needle,  may  make  "as  much  as  father  and  mother 
"  put  together,"  taking  her  work  from  different  shops,  so  that  no 
one  shop  may  know  the  total  amount  earned,  and  having  more 
work  offered  than  she  can  do.  Such  a  case  may  be  exceptional,  but 
a  great  variety  in  rates  is  constantly  to  be  noted ;  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  to  those  who  are  conducting  the  inquiry  I  have  referred 
to,  that  to  learn  why  so  much  more  is  paid  to  some  women  than 
others,  or  for  particular  sorts  of  female  work,  would  be  an  impor-  . 
tant  step  in  their  inquiry. 

(5.)  The  Unemployed. — Though  no  attempt  is  here  made  to 
count  or  classify  those  who  are  "  out  of  work,"  something  may  be 
done  towards  it  if  we  can  define  what  we  mean  by  "  unemployed." 
In  one  sense  the  whole  of  Section  1,  half  Section  2,  and  about  one- 
third  of  Section  3  must  be  counted,  amounting  at  once  to  io,ooo 
adult  men  in  this  disti'ict;  and  to  this  number  must  bo  added  a 
percentage  of  the  artisans.  These  are  the  plentiful  materials 
from  which  a  mass  meeting  of  the  unemployed  may  be  drawn.  In 
another  sense  it  is  only  those  who  usually  have  regular  work,  and 
now  have  none,  who  are  "  out  of  work." 

As  to  the  2,987  adult  men  of  our  Section  1,  or  whatever  their 
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numbers  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  may  be,  it  is  not  only  quite  certain 
tbat  tbey  do  not  really  want  work,  but  also  that  there  is  very  little 
useful  work  for  which  they  are  fitted.  Whatever  the  duty  of 
society  may  be  towards  these  men,  the  offer  of  work  has  been 
shown  over  and  over  again  not  to  fulfil  it;  the  work  is  either 
refused  or  soon  dropped,  and  the  men  return  to  more  congenial 
pursuits.  Work  may  be  of  use  as  a  test,  but  that  is  all ;  and  the 
problem  of  the  "unemployed"  only  touches  those  of  them  who, 
by  standing  the  test,  prove  themselves  to  belong  to  Section  2. 

As  to  Section  2,  with  its  9,842  adults,  there  are  weeks  when 
every  one  is  or  might  be  at  work,  and  other  weeks  when  but  few  of 
them  do  a  stroke  ;  such  is  their  life.  Their  position  can  only  be 
altered  for  the  better  by  a  greater  regularity  of  work,  or  by  a 
higher  scale  of  pay ;  they  are  not  unemployed,  they  are  badly 
employed. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  most  of  Section  3 ;  a  man  who  gets 
good  work  through  the  summer,  and  is  somewhat  short  of  work  in 
winter,  is  not  even  to  be  called  badly  employed,  unless  he  does  so 
badly  in  summer  as  not  to  be  able  to  face  the  winter  slackness. 

It  would  be  pedantic  to  stretch  this  argument  very  far ;  the 
badly  employed,  those  who  might  very  well  accomplish  in  the  due 
seasons  of  their  employment  more  work  than  is  offered  them,  are, 
I  think,  truly  unemployed  to  that  extent.  They  are,  however, 
very  difficult  to  count,  because  for  many  of  them  an  entire  year  is 
the  shortest  unit  of  time  that  will  serve  to  test  the  shortness  of 
work ;  and  because,  finally,  we  have  to  deal  not  with  individuals 
out  of  work,  but  with  a  body  of  men,  of  whom  some  are  super- 
fluous, though  each  individual  may  be  doing  a  share  of  the  woi'k. 
The  total  number  of  the  superfluous  is  the  true  number  of  the 
unemployed. 

Hence  I  conceive  that  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
people  by  groups  of  trades  is  the  only  way  to  throw  any  clear 
light  upon  this  subject.  No  plan  but  this  will  cover  the  ground 
completely,  or  show  the  facts  at  all  as  regards  the  definitely 
unemployed,  viz.,  those  whose  trade  should  be,  and  has  been 
regular,  who  now  look  for  work  and  find  none.  These  men  make 
no  outward  sign  of  distress,  but  their  numbers  are  said  to  be  large 
all  over  London,  as  well  as  in  the  Tower  Hamlets.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  the  number  of  these  to  be  large  compared  to  the 
number  regulai-ly  employed  in  the  same  trades,  but  I  can  well 
believe  that  as  a  percentage  it  is  considerable,  and  as  a  total  the 
figure  may  be  greater  than  can  be  faced  with  equanimity,  or  than 
the  organisation  of  industry  ought  to  require. 

Connected  with  this  lack  of  employment  is  the  silent  want  I 
have    already    referred    to,    and   the   gradual   impoverishment   of 
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respectability  wliich.  recent  Government   inquiries   seem   to  point 
to. 

As  to  the  quality  of  these  men  as  workmen,  I  do  not  want  to 
make  too  much  of  such  inferiority  of  skill  or  character  as  may 
sometimes  have  cost  them  their  place  or  lost  them  a  chance,  when 
places  and  chances  are  not  plentiful.  I  do  not  doubt  that  many 
good  enough  men  are  now  walking  about  idle ;  but  it  must  be 
said  that  those  of  their  number  who  drop  low  enough  to  ask 
charitable  aid  rarely  stand  the  test  of  work.  These  cannot  keep 
work  when  they  get  it ;  lack  of  work  is  not  really  the  disease  with 
them,  and  the  mere  provision  of  it  is  therefore  useless  as  a  cure. 
The  unemployed  are,  as  a  class,  a  selection  of  the  unfit,  and  on  the 
whole  those  most  in  want  are  the  most  unfit.  This  is  the  crux  of 
the  position. 

VII. — The  Basis  and  Accuracy  of  the  Figures  given  in  this  Paper. 

The  steps  by  which  my  conclusions  have  been  reached,  and  the 
bases  of  the  figures  given,  are  stated  very  fully  in  the  appendix. 
The  whole  structui'e  is  built  on  three  assumptions  : — 

(1.)  That  the  numbers  of  married  men  with  school  children  in 
each  section,  imply  a  similar  proportion  in  the  same  sections  of 
married  men  without  school  children,  and  of  other  male  adults. 
This,  because  the  choice  of  employment  is  made  before  the  epoch 
of  school  children,  and  the  period  of  employment  prolonged  long 
after;  the  fathers  of  the  school  children  of  the  day  are  but  a 
section  of  a  block  which  contains,  all  the  while,  old  men  and  young, 
married  and  single,  those  with  children,  and  those  without,  in 
every  trade.  Hence,  having  scheduled  the  heads  of  families  with 
school  children,  I  feel  justified  in  dividing  the  other  male  adults  in 
similar  proportions. 

(2.)  That  likewise  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each 
section  implies  the  existence  of  brothers  and  sisters  older  and 
younger  to  be  found  living  under  the  same  home  conditions. 
Hence  I  have  added  children  and  young  persons  of  13 — 20  to  each 
section  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  children  scheduled. 

(3.)  That  the  condition  as  to  poverty  of  those  with  children  at 
school  in  each  section,  will  safely  represent  the  condition  of  the 
whole  section ;  the  younger  men  in  some  employments,  and  the 
older  men  in  others,  earn  less  money  than  those  of  middle  age  who 
are  the  fathers  of  the  children  at  school,  but  both  are  at  Ics? 
expense.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  bulk  will 
be  better  than  that  of  the  part  we  are  able  to  test. 

Those  assumptions  fail  as  to  Section  1,  where  there  is  neither 
family  nor  industrial  life  of  a  regular  kind ;  and  also  as  to 
Section   2,   to   the   extent  that   casual  work  is  not  so  much  an 
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employment,  as  the  resource  of  tliose  wlio  have  no  employment. 
To  meet  these  failures  I  have  allotted  to  these  sections  an  estimated 
proportion  from  the  unscheduled  population  before  proceeding  to 
the  apportionment.^ 

The  information  was  mostly  obtained  during  last  winter  and 
the  early  spring,  but  a  whole  year  was  so  far  as  possible  taken  as 
the  unit  of  time. 

VITI. — Results  to  he  Ohfained  from  this  Form  of  Inquiry  if  carried 

further. 

The  imperfections  of  any  results  to  be  obtained  from  the 
figures  of  a  single  district  of  London  are  very  evident ;  it  is  even 
impossible  to  be  certain  to  what  conclusions  they  truly  point. 

The  population  of  any  provincial  town,  dealt  with  as  a  whole, 
would  give  a  clearer  result  than  that  which  can  be  got  of  the 
analysis  of  the  half  million  people  with  whom  I  have  attempted  to 
deal  in  this  paper,  and  in  addition  they  could  be  niuch  more 
easily  dealt  with.  My  only  justification  for  taking  up  the  subject 
in  the  way  I  have  done,  is,  that  this  piece  of  London  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  most  destitute  population  in  England,  and  to  be,  as 
it  were,  the  focus  of  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
wealth,  which  is  troubling  the  minds  and  hearts  of  so  many  people. 
So  that  perhaps  what  is  shown  to  exist  here  maybe  supposed  to  be 
the  most  sei'ious  thing  of  the  kind  anywhere  in  England,  and  thus 
an  a  fortiori  argument  becomes  possible.  Beyond  this  I  think  it 
might  be  practicable  to  complete  the  whole  of  London  on  the  same 
plan,  within  a  reasonable  time,  if  the  results  to  be  got  in  that  way 
seem  worth  while  to  those  whose  co-operation  would  be  necessary. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  dealing  with  the  subject  under  groups  of  trades  as  well  as  by 
districts.  This  plan  only  becomes  possible  when  we  have  the 
census  figures  of  occupation  to  fall  back  upon,  which  is  not  the 
case  except  for  the  whole  of  London.  It  is  not  enough  to  deal 
with  certain  trades,  we  must  put  each  in  its  place  and  arrange 
to  include  the  whole  population  in  the  groups  made.  The  materials 
for  such  an  analysis  and  description  are  even  now  being  collected 
by  the  Statistical  Depai-tment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  not  only 
for  London,  but  for  the  whole  country,  and  will  no  doubt  soon 
be  available.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  great  employers  and 
trade   associations,  both  of  masters  and  of  men,  would  be  ready 

^  Diifereiit  riites  of  mortality  in  diflfercnt  trades  or  under  different  conditions 
may  be  supposed  to  increase  the  number  of  children  under  3  in  proportion  to 
those  of  school  age  where  infant  mortality  is  high,  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  old  in  proportion  to  tlie  parents  of  school  ciiildren  where  life  is  prolonged. 
These  tendencies  to  error  act  fortunately  in  opposite  directions  on  my  totals. 
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to  contribute  an  account  of  the  condition  of  tlieir  own  indnstrj,  or 
separate  accounts  if  tlieir  opinions  diiiered,  if  they  knew  that 
tliese  accounts  would  be  used  for  an  impartial  sbatement  of  the 
whole  condition  of  trade  and  employment.  Treated  in  a  large  way, 
the  iuter-connections  of  various  trades  would  become  visible,  and 
the  whole  picture  would  become  complete,  and,  as  I  think,  of  great 
value  for  many  purposes. 

IX. — General  Conclusions. 

For  many  reasons  I  hesitate  to  draw  any  conclusions  yet.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  facts  disclosed  will  be  considered  surprising, 
or  which  of  them  may  be  so  considered.  Many  of  them  have  been 
a  surprise  to  me,  and  they  have  too  recently  emerged  from  the 
mass  of  figures  in  which  for  many  months  they  lay  hid,  for  me  to 
have  fully  grasped  their  significance.  Some  points  will  probably 
call  for  reinvestigation,  and  all  need  the  confirmation  and  rounding 
off  which  can  only^  be  had  by  extending  the  inquiry  to  other 
districts  and  from  separate  trade  inquiries. 

In  attempting  this  work  I  had  one  leading  idea :  that  every 
social  problem,  as  ordinarily  put,  must  be  broken  up  to  be  solved 
or  even  to  be  adequately  stated. 

The  divisions  into  which  I  have  thrown  the  population  have 
been  arbitrary,  but  they  may  serve  to  show  how  complicated  the 
interests  are  which  I  have  attempted  to  disentangle.  The 
proportion  of  the  population  shown  to  be  above  the  line  of  poverty, 
I  make  to  be  65  per  cent.,  that  on  the  line  22  per  cent.,  while 
those  falling  chronically  below  it  into  the  region  of  distress  are 
13  per  cent.  Of  these  last  a  part  must  be  considered  separately 
as  the  class  for  whom  decent  life  is  not  imaginable. 

This  is  a  serious  state  of  things,  but  not  visibly  fraught  with 
imminent  social  danger,  or  leading  straight  to  revolution.  That 
there  should  be  so  much  savagery  as  there  is,  and  so  much  abject 
poverty,  and  so  many  who  can  never  raise  their  heads  much  above 
the  level  of  actual  want  is  grave  enough ;  but  we  can  afibrd  to  be 
calm,  and  give  to  attempts  at  improvement  the  time  and  patience 
which  are  absolutely  needed  if  we  are  to  do  any  good  at  all. 

The  question  of  those  who  actually  suffer  from  poverty  should 
be  considered  separately  from  that  of  the  true  working  classes, 
whose  desire  for  a  larger  share  of  wealth  is  of  a  different  character. 
It  is  the  plan  of  agitators  and  the  way  of  sensational  writers  to 
confound  the  two  in  one,  to  talk  of  "  starving  millions,"  and  to 
tack  on  the  thousands  of  the  working  classes  to  the  tens  or  perhaps 
hundreds  of  distress.  Against  this  method  I  strongly  protest,  and 
I  do  so  all  the  more  that  I  am  deeply  in  earnest  in  my  desire  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  mass  of  the  people  live  should  bo 
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improved,  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  now  suffer  actual  distress. 
To  confound  these  essentially  distinct  problems  is  to  make  the 
solution  of  both  impossible ;  it  is  not  bj  welding  distress  and 
aspirations  that  any  good  can  be  done. 

It  is  the  sense  of  helplessness  that  tries  every  one  ;  the  wage 
earners,  as  I  have  said,  are  helpless  to  regulate  or  obtain  the  value 
of  their  work ;  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  can  only  work  within 
the  limits  of  competition  ;  the  rich  are  helpless  to  relieve  want 
withoiit  stimulating  its  sources ;  the  legislature  is  helpless  because 
the  limits  of  successful  interference  by  change  of  law  are  closely 
circumscribed.  From  the  helpless  feelings  spring  socialistic  theories, 
passionate  suggestions  of  ignorance,  setting  at  naught  the  nature 
of  man  and  neglecting  all  the  fundamental  facts  of  human 
existence. 

To  relieve  this  sense  of  helplessness,  the  problems  of  human 
life  must  be  better  stated.  The  a  priori  reasoning  of  political 
economy,  orthodox  and  unorthodox  alike,  fails  from  want  of 
reality.  At  its  base  are  a  series  of  assumptions  very  imiDerfectly 
connected  with  the  observed  facts  of  life.  We  need  to  begin  with 
a  true  picture  of  the  modern  industrial  organism,  the  interchange 
of  service,  the  exercise  of  faculty,  the  demands  and  satisfaction  of 
desire.  It  is  the  possibility  of  such  a  picture  as  this  that  I  wish 
to  suggest,  and  it  is  as  a  contribution  to  it  that  I  have  written  this 
paper. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  subjoined  tables  form  the  basis  of  the  figures  I  have 
used.  They  have  been  compiled  from  information  supplied  bj 
the  School  Board  visitors,  combined  with  the  population  statistics 
for  each  parish  contained  in  the  census  of  1881.  The  visitors  have 
particulars  of  the  occupation,  <tc.,  of  all  heads  of  families  vpho 
have  children  between  3  and  13  years  of  age,  and  these  are  shown 
in  the  first  column  of  the  tables.  In  addition  they  recognise  a 
large  number  of  families  without  children  of  these  ages,  but  as  a 
rule  have  no  particulars  concerning  them.  These  have  been 
apportioned  to  each  section  on  the  basis  of  those  with  children  and 
form  column  two.  The  third  column  contains  the  number  necessary 
to  make  up  the  total  of  married  persons  given  in  the  census  (after 
allowing  for  married  men  in  common  lodging  houses,  who  have 
been  allotted  to  the  lowest  class)  and  has  been  similarly  apportioned, 
every  married  couple  being  counted  as  a  family,  although  having 
no  children.  The  unmanned  adults  (after  a  similar  allowance 
from  lodging  houses)  have  been  apportioned  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  wives  allotted  in  proportion  to  the  married  men.  The  children 
aged  3  to  13  (of  whom  of  course  the  visitors  have  full  particulars) 
have  formed  the  basis  on  which  all  the  others  under  20  years  of 
age  have  been  allotted  to  each  section.  The  numbers  of  poor  and 
very  poor  have  been  arrived  at  by  extending  proportionately  to 
every  family  in  each  section  the  particulars  given  by  the 
visitors  for  those  who  have  school  children. 

It  has  of  course  been  necessary  to  bring  the  total  population  up 
to  date,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it'  has  been  assumed  that  the 
numbers  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  school  children 
aged  3  to  13.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  by 
direct  comparison  with  the  census,  because  the  latter  does  not  give 
the  number  of  children  3  to  13,  nor  do  the  districts  coi'respond 
with  those  of  the  School  Board  ;  but  in  1882  (immediately  on  the 
publication  of  the  census,  and  about  a  year  after  it  was  taken)  the 
School  Board  authorities  prepared  a  special  return  of  these  children 
on  the  lines  of  the  census  districts.  The  number  of  such  children 
at  that  time  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  100,550  ;  whilst  for  188G-87 
(as  ascertained  by  the  present  return,  which  has  also  adhered  to  the 
census  districts)  the  total  is  105,031,  or  an  increase  of  4,481  in  five 
years.  Assuming  that  the  increase  between  1881  and  1882  would 
be  one-fifth  of  this,  we  have  99,654  as  the  total  of  children  3  to  13 
for  1881.     This  shows  an  increase  of  5*4  per  cent.,  and  the  popula- 
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tion  at  each  of  the  other  ages  into  which  it  is  here  divided  is 
supposed  to  have  similarly  increased.  Allowance,  however,  has 
to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  inmates  of  public  institutions  (which 
are  here  excluded  from  the  totals  as  forming  no  j^art  of  the 
general  population),  and  also  in  the  case  of  absent  seamen,  who 
are  not  counted  in  the  census,  but  have  been  included  in  these 
returns,  because,  as  many  of  them  are  keeping  up  homes  here,  and 
supporting  wives  and  children,  they  undoubtedly  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  population,  which  must  be  counted  in  any  local  analysis. 
It  is  different,  however,  with  inmates  of  public  institutions,  the 
effect  of  including  whom  would  be  to  show  a  fictitious  proportion 
of  the  population  at  certain  ages,  and  in  certain  classes,  as  may  be 
judged,  for  example,  from  the  fact  that  Mile  End  Old  Town  has 
within  its  boundaries  two  workhouses,  two  infirmaries,  and  a  lai'ge 
parish  school,  whilst  Stepney  has  no  parochial  institutions  of  any 
kind.  A  short  table  will  perhaps  show  more  clearly  how  the  total 
population  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  for  1886-87  has  been  arrived 
at: — 

School  cliildren  aged  3 — 13  in  1882    =  100,550 

„  1886-87    =  105,031 

Increase,  1882  to  1886-87 4,481 

Add  one-fiftli  for  increase,  1881  to  1882 896 

Increase  since  1881    5,377  or  5^4  p.  ent. 

Population  by  census  in  1881  =  439,137 

Less  inmates  of  institutions 7,8  ii 

Add  5*4  per  cent,  for  increase,  1881  to  1886-87....        23,713 


n 


455)0-9 


Add  for  absent  seamen  (four-fifths  of  those"! 

scheduled)  /  ''"•*■" 

Total  population,  1886-87 456,877 


The  figures  for  each  registration  district  or  union  have  been 
arrived  at  in  an  exactly  similar  manner.  A  return  of  the  numbers 
and  ages  of  the  inmates  of  institutions  at  the  present  time  (April, 
1887)  has  been  obtained,  and  the  proportions  are  assumed  to  have 
been  similar  in  1881.  Four-fifths  of  the  seamen  scheduled  are 
estimated  to  have  been  at  sea  at  the  time. 

The  number  of  heads  of  families  given,  as  already  shown,  is  the 
total  of  married  men  by  census.     This  will  really  be  too  Jiiany  by 
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the  mimber  of  those  among  them  who  happen  to  have  had  neither 
wife  nor  child  with  them  ;  but  to  be  set  against  this  are  the 
widowers  with  children  not  scheduled  in  the  heads  of  families. 
The  wives  have  been  allotted  without  regarding  this  discrepancy ; 
the  effect  of  which  upon  the  general  figures  is  very  slight.  It 
may  be  added  that  by  way  of  checking  the  particulars  given  by 
the  visitors,  a  special  return  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal 
blocks  of  buildings  in  the  division  and  some  other  special  pro- 
perty was  obtained  from  the  rent  collectors,  the  results  of  this 
test  being  generally  quite  satisfactory ;  whilst,  by  way  of  com- 
pleting the  information,  the  Commissioners  of  Police  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal  the  particulars  possessed  by  their  officers  as  to  the 
numbers  and  class  of  inmates  of  the  registered  common  lodging 
houses  in  the  districts  covered  by  this  inquiry. 

The  figures  in  black  type  are  the  basis  of  the  tables.    The  other 
figures  have  been  apportioned : — 
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"VVhitechapel. 


Class. 


Males. 


Labour. 


Artisans  ....     7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomotion  13 
14 

Assistants  ..  15 

Other  wages  16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

Dealers 22 

23 
2-4 
25 

Eef  reslinient  26 
27 

Salaried,  &c.  28 
29 
30 

No  work  ....  31 
32 


Manufac- 
turers, &c. 


Females. 


Description. 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour    

Ii'regular  labour   

Eegular  work,  low  pay    

„  ordinary  pay   

Foremen  and  responsible  work  .... 

Building  trades     

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c 

Machinei'y  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans     

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  servants 

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  houses    .... 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials... 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (not  employing) 

Small  employers   

Large         „  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops   

Large  shops  (employing  assistants) 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses     

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation  

Independent 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 


Heads  of  Families. 


Willi  School 
Children. 


39     Other  adult  women 

I  Total  population 


45 

228 

143 

195 

619 

56 

126 

177 

90 

300 

1,261 

443 

52 

62 

110 

105 

13 

37 

116 

327 

49 

254 

281 

310 

170 

48 

76 

129 

40 

18 

45 

7 


(5,932) 


199 
83 
78 
17 
61 
14 


(452) 


6,384 


Without  School  Childreu. 


Keco^nised.       Rein.aiiider. 


l6z 
lOI 

138 

436 

39 
88 

63 

21Z 
890 
313 

37 
43 
77 
73 
9 
26 
8i 
231 

34 

180 

198 

218 

120 

34 

53 

91 

28 

13 

33 
5 


(4,182) 


162 
68 
63 
13 
50 
1 1 


(367) 


4,549 


332 

110 

51 

G8 

217 

20 

44 

62 

32 

106 

446 

157 

IS 

22 

39 

37 

5 

13 

41 

115 

17 

89 

98 

109 

GO 

17 

27 

46 

14 

6 

16 

2 


Wives. 


2,436 
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Whitechapel. 


Unmarried 

Young 

Persons, 

Children 

M;iles 

15- 

-20. 

Total. 

.Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

Remainder. 

over  20  and 
M  idowers. 

Males. 

Females. 

13—15. 

3—13. 

—3. 

795 

283 

69 

25 

•82 

32 

2,098 

2,098 

973 

n6 

122 

146 

488 

191 

3,029 

3.0=9 

— 

— 

174 

76 

82 

97 

322 

1^5 

1,462 

192 

1,184 

86 

236 

96 

101 

120 

401 

157 

1,907 

1,907 

— 

749 

z^.(> 

353 

4-5 

1,404 

548 

6,343 

— 

•  1,079 

5.264 

CS 

34 

36 

44 

143 

57 

611 

— 

— 

611 

153 

7i 

77 

9- 

303 

116 

1,326 

44 

366 

916 

21G 

99 

107 

ii6 

419 

163 

1,853 

104 

326 

1,423 

109 

46 

49 

59 

194 

74 

899 

19 

123 

757 

3G2 

159 

168 

200 

665 

=55 

3,035 

106 

777 

2.152 

1,525 

734 

773 

929 

3,088 

1,204 

13,406 

7=4 

5,718 

6,964 

540 

-75 

289 

344 

1,148 

448 

4,861 

9  = 

1,016 

3>753 

63 

-4 

25 

3' 

103 

39 

498 

17 

67 

414 

75 

3^; 

38 

46 

149 

58 

654 

27 

232 

401 

132 

60 

64 

76 

253 

98 

1,132 

44 

168 

920 

126 

60 

64 

77 

254 

98 

1,106 

43 

164 

899 

15 

7 

7 

9 

29 

10 

130 

5 

19 

106 

44 

zo 

22 

26 

86 

Z?, 

382 

14 

54 

314 

140 

68 

71 

86 

281 

107 

1,227 

SI 

366 

808 

406 

-J  / 

251 

302 

996 

391 

3,918 

— ' 

3,918 

5S 

ZI 

22 

26 

88 

34 

449 

— 

— 

449 

468 

147 

154 

186 

618 

244 

2,856 

348 

1,482 

1,026 

337 

164 

174 

208 

687 

268 

2,984 

75 

552 

2,357 

372 

163 

173 

207 

683 

267 

3,132 

16 

235 

2,881 

206 

97 

103 

124 

407 

159 

1,791 

— 

— 

1,791 

57 

z6 

28 

34 

112 

43 

493 

— 

— 

493 

91 

37 

39 

47 

155 

(>i 

742 

— 

— 

742 

155 

7i 

77 

93 

305 

116 

1,346 

44 

165 

1,137 

4S 

z6 

27 

109 

4= 

437 

— 

437 

21 

10 

10 

12 

40 

15 

182 

— 

— 

182 

54 

zi 

24 

28 

95 

35 

442 

13  = 

310 

— 

8 

I 

1 

I 

6 

47 

47 

8z 

87 

103 

344 

131 

1,108 

339 

545 

224 

— 

35 

38 

45 

149 

56 

474 

102 

307 

65 

— 

37 

40 

47 

157 

62 

484 

96 

247 

141 

— • 

5 

6 

7 

23 

9 

80 

— 

80 

=4 

25 

30 

100 

36 

326 

48 

150 

128 

5 

5 

6 

20 

8 

69 

~ 

69 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,199 

719 

1,655 

3,825 

8,776 

3,811 

3,801 

4,486 

14,906 

5,794 

73,518 

8,524 

19,214 

45,780 

382         Booxu—The  InhaUtants  of  Tower  Hamlets  (ScJiool     [June, 
St.  George's-in-the-East. 


Class. 


3Iales. 


Labour. 


Artisans 


9 
10 
11 

12 

Locomotion   13 

14 

Assistants  ..  15 

Other  wages  16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Refreshment  26 

27 

Salaried,  &c.  28 

29 

30 

No  work  ....  31 

32 


Manufac- 
turers, &c. 

Dealers     .... 


Females. 


39 


Description. 


Heads  of  Families. 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour    

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay    

„  ordinary  pay    

Foremen  and  responsible  work  ... 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans 

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  servants  

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  houses    ... 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials... 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners  

Home  industries  (not  employing) 

Small  employers    

Large         „  

Street  sellers,  &c 

G-eneral  dealers 

Small  shops    , 

Large  shops  (employing  assistants) 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses     

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation  , 

Independent 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress  

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Suiiported 

Indei^endent 


Other  adult  women 


Total  population    6,027  2,116 


With  School 
Children. 


36 

571 

377 

272 

796 

202 

179 

178 

129 

242 

657 

296 

34 

55 

92 

19 

180 

56 

71 

109 

21 

74 

82 

304 

121 

54 

87 

107 

26 

14 

20 

16 


(5,477) 


268 

142 

87 

19 

28 

6 


(550) 


Without  School  Children. 


Recognised. 


13 

206 

134 

95 

285 

71 
64 
64 
46 
88 
236 
106 

13 

20 

34 
7 
64 
21 
26 

I') 

8 

29 

27 
108 

43 

20 

31 
39 
10 

5 
7 
6 


(1,965) 


73 
39 

24 

5 
8 


(tsO 


Remainder. 


172 

105 

49 

36 

106 

26 

24 

24 

17 

32 

87 

39 

4 

7 

12 

2 

24 

7 

9 

14 

3 

10 

11 

41 

16 

7 

12 

14 

4 

2 

3 

2 


921 


Wives. 


I^ofp. — The  figures  for  St.  George's-in-the-East  are  not  quite  so  accurate  as  the  rest. 


1887,]      Board  Division^,  their  Condition  and  Occupations. 
St.  George's-in-the-East. 


383 


Unmarried 

Young 

'ersons, 

Males 

15- 

-20. 

Children. 

Total. 

Very  Poor 

Poor. 

Remainder. 

over  20  and 
Widowers. 

Males.    • 

I'eniales. 

13—15. 

3—13. 

—3. 

103 

5° 

46 

1 1 

59 

23 

733 

733 

629 

190 

176 

176 

940 

370 

4,239 

4.239 

— 

— 

267 

i;6 

116 

117 

625 

246 

2,617 

411 

1,964 

24a 

192 

94 

87 

87 

463 

183 

1,912 

— 

1,912 

— 

554. 

273 

253 

2';2 

1,355 

534 

5,588 

28 

1,129 

4.431 

142 

70 

65 

65 

345 

136 

1,422 

— 

— 

1,422 

126 

62 

57 

57 

305 

120 

1,261 

65 

288 

908 

126 

62 

57 

57 

304 

120 

1,257 

61 

249 

947 

91 

45 

41 

42 

220 

87 

910 

29 

130 

751 

170 

85 

77 

77 

413 

163 

1,705 

6i 

381 

1,261 

462 

2-5 

211 

209 

1,116 

440 

4,613 

249 

2,002 

2,361 

208 

lOZ 

95 

95 

507 

201 

2,089 

40 

436 

1.613 

24 

1 2 

11 

10 

59 

23 

240 

6 

25 

209 

39 

19 

18 

18 

95 

37 

390 

24 

123 

243 

65 

32 

29 

29 

157 

62 

648 

22 

8  , 

540 

13 

6 

6 

6 

32 

13 

132 

4 

18 

110 

126 

62 

58 

£;8 

310 

122 

1,271 

42 

168 

1,061 

39 

19 

18 

18 

95 

37 

393 

13 

53 

327 

50 

25 

23 

2  ^ 

123 

48 

503 

30 

132 

341 

77 

30 

28 

28 

148 

58 

693 

— 

—  , 

693 

15 

<; 

5 

<; 

27 

II 

131 

— 

— 

131 

52 

28 

26 

2^; 

138 

54 

547 

86 

244 

217 

58 

26 

24 

24 

128 

50 

551 

15 

110 

426 

213 

105 

96 

97 

520 

205 

2,138 

9 

141 

1,988 

85 

31 

29 

29 

154 

61 

749 

■ — 

749 

38 

15 

14 

15 

75 

29 

347 

— 

— 

347 

67 

21 

20 

19 

104 

4' 

531 

— 

— 

531 

75 

38 

35 

34 

185 

73 

758 

23 

92 

643 

18 

10 

9 

9 

50 

20 

195 

— 

— 

19'; 

10 

4 

3 

4 

18 

7 

88 

— 

— 

88 

14 

7 

6 

5 

34 

13 

139 

62 

77 

— 

11 

4 

4 

3 

20 

8 

98 

98 

89 

84 

83 

444 

174 

1,215 

434 

596 

185 

— 

49 

46 

46 

244 

96 

662 

163 

384 

i'5 

— 

30 

28 

28 

150 

59 

406 

95 

179 

132 

— 

5 

4 

4 

24 

9 

70 

— 

TO 

— 

7 

7 

7 

35 

15 

107 

18 

29 

60 

2 

2 

I 

8 

2 

23 

" 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,211 

538 

781 

1,892 

4,159 

2,063 

1,914 

1,874 

10,029 

3,950 

44,582 

7,502 

11,729 

25,351 

This  district  was  Sfliedulcd  first  on  a  loss  coinijlcte  plan  tliMti  was  aftrrwards  adi>]itod. 


VOL.  h.      PAUT   11. 


li  C 


384         Booth — The  Inhabitants  of  Tower  Hamlets  (School     [June, 


Stepney. 


Class. 


Hales. 


Labour 


Artisans 


9 
10 
11 
12 

Locomotion  13 
14 

Assistants      15 

Other  wages  16 
17 
18 

Manufae-       19 

turers,  &e.  20 

21 

Dealers 22 

23 
24 
25 

Refresliment  26 
27 

Salaried,  &c.  28 
29 
30 

No  work  ....  31 
32 


Females. 


39 


iDeseription. 


Lower  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour    

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay     

„  ordinary  pay   

Foremen  and  responsible  work  ... 

Building  trades     

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans    

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  servants 

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  houses   .... 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-ofBcials.... 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (not  employing) 

Small  employers   

Large         ,,  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  de.ilers 

Small  shops  

Large  shops  (employing  assistants) 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional 

Professional 

Ill  and  no  occupation  

Independent 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 

Other  adult  women 

Total  population 


Heads  of  Fiimilies. 


With  School 
Children. 


22 

727 

220 

319 

947 

317 

269 

349 

385 

234 

87 

125 

34 

42 

101 

114 

192 

50 

100 

121 

25 

93 

38 

180 

134 

46 

89 

230 

89 

42 

19 

16 


(5,756) 


192 

107 

69 

7 

55 

19 


(449) 


6,205 


Without  School  Children. 


Recognised.       Remainder 


l6 

1^6 
226 

671 

226 

184 

247 

273 

16^ 

62 

88 

25 

-9 

71 

82 

136 

35 

71 

86 

18 

66 

27 
ii8 

95 

33 

63 

164 

63 
30 
13 


(4>0  75) 


158 
91 

6 
46 
16 

(373) 


4,448 


145 

189 
54 
77 
228 
77 
66 
85 
93 
57 
21 
31 

8 
10 
25 
28 
47 
12 
25 
30 

6 
23 

9 
44 
33 
11 
22 
56 
22 
10 

5 

4 


1,553 


Wives. 


1887.]      Board  Dioision),  their  Condition  and  Occupations. 


385 


Stepnet. 


Unmarried 

Young 

'ersons, 

Males 

15- 

-20. 

Children 

Total. 

Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

Ptemainder, 

over  20  and 
Widowers. 

Males. 

Females. 

13—15. 

3-13. 

—3. 

196 

45 

42 

H 

64 

25 

752 

752 

681 

339 

3]7 

376 

1,572 

611 

6,756 

6,756 

— 

— 

205 

io6 

100 

118 

492 

191 

2,072 

378 

1,436 

258 

296 

147 

136 

162 

679 

264 

2,928 

2,92S 

877 

486 

454 

-^^iS 

2,243 

874 

9,164 

83 

2,154 

6,927 

295 

160 

149 

176 

739 

287 

3,046 

— 

— 

3-046 

250 

138 

129 

^53 

641 

249 

2,598 

179 

473 

1.946 

323 

175 

163 

193 

810 

315 

3,341 

134 

554 

2,653 

357 

191 

178 

212 

884 

344     ' 

3,668 

154 

552 

2,962 

217 

113 

106 

117 

524 

203 

2,202 

75 

390 

1,737 

81 

40 

37 

44 

184 

72     . 

798 

142 

174 

482 

116 

63 

58 

71 

293 

115 

1,204 

63 

290 

851 

32 

17 

15 

18 

77 

30 

323 

4 

17 

302 

39 

22 

21 

-4 

103 

40 

411 

35 

116 

260 

9-1, 

47 

43 

C2 

217 

85 

932 

23 

109 

8  CO 

106 

-^6 

52 

62 

259 

lOl 

1,084 

27 

127 

930 

178 

83 

78 

94 

385 

149 

1,717 

43 

200 

1,474 

46 

22 

20 

24 

100 

39 

445 

1 1 

52 

382 

94, 

54 

50 

5-8 

249 

97 

994 

71 

222 

701 

112 

68 

63 

75 

314 

121 

1,227 

— 

— 

1,227 

23 

12 

12 

14 

58 

23 

240 

■ — 

— 

240 

86 

46 

42 

50 

211 

82 

881 

158 

336 

387 

35 

18 

17 

20 

84 

33 

355 

24 

89 

242 

167 

92 

85 

102 

426 

i66 

1,742 

5 

97 

1,640 

124 

73 

68 

81 

340 

132     ' 

1,342 

— 

— 

1,342 

43 

21 

19 

23 

97 

'.8 

421 

— 

— 

421 

82 

38 

35 

41 

174 

68 

786 

— 

— 

786 

213 

107 

99 

118 

493 

192 

2,122 

49 

230 

1,843 

82 

43 

40 

47 

198 

77 

835 

— 

835 

39 

22 

20 

24 

100 

39 

408 

— 

— 

408 

18 

9 

8 

10 

42 

16 

177 

78 

99 

• — 

15 

5 

5 

6 

25 

9 

129 

129 

6^ 

61 

72 

302 

117 

967 

396 

472 

99 

— 

38 

35 

41 

175 

68 

555 

153 

286 

116 

— 

26 

23 

28 

117 

45 

364 

97 

135 

«32 

— 

3 

2 

3 

12 

4 

37 

— 

37 

— 

19 

18 

21 

90 

35 

284 

57 

36 

191 

10 

9 

1 1 

45 

18 

128 

" 

128 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,628 

805 

931 

2,892 

5,522 

3,019 

2,809 

3,303 

13,818 

5,374 

62,063 

10,752 

12,505 

38,806 

2c  2 


386         Booth — The  Inliabitants  of  Tower  Hamlets  (ScJiool     [June, 


Mile  End  Old  Town. 


Class. 


Artisans 


3Iales. 

Labour 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomotion  13 
14 

Assistants....  15 

Other  wages  16 
17 
18 

Manufae-       19 

turers,  &c.  20 

21 

Dealers  ....  22 
23 
24 
25 

Refreshment  26 
27 

Salaried,  &c.  28 
29 
30 

No  work  ....  31 
32 


Females. 


39 


Description. 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour    

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay    

,,  ordinary  pay   

Foremen  and  responsible  work  ... 

Building  trades     

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans     

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  servants 

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  houses    .... 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials... 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (not  employing) 

Small  employers  

Large  ,,  

Street  sellers,  &c 

Greneral  dealers     

Small  shops   

Large  shops  (employing  assistants) 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses     

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  pi'ofessional 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation 

Independent 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 

Otlier  adult  women 

Total  population.. 


Heads  of  Families. 


Witli  Scliool 
Children. 


12 

354 

259 

362 

1,517 

293 

679 

614 

431 

653 

645 

537 

99 

199 

437 

232 

172 

197 

209 

341 

47 

146 

262 

349 

269 

24 

117 

648 

176 

64 

31 

53 


(10,428) 


357 

266 

101 

31 

80 

58 

(893) 


11,321 


Without  School  Children. 


Recognised.      Remainder 


9 

200 
280 

1,173 

227 

474 

333 
506 

499 

415 

76 

154 
33^ 
180 

133 

153 

161 

264 

36 

113 

203 

270 

208 

19 

91 

501 

136 

49 
-4 
41 


(8,065) 


294 

218 
83 

66 

47 


(733) 


8,798 


203 
45 
33 
46 
196 
38 
86 
78 
55 
84 
83 
68 
13 
25 
56 
29 
22 
25 
26 
43 
6 
18 
33 
44 
34 
3 
15 
83 
22 
8 
4 
7 


1,531 


Wives. 


1SS7.]      Board  Division),  their  Condition  and  Occupations.  387 


Mile  End  Old  Town. 


Unmarried 

Mules 
over  20  and 
Widowers. 


91 

350 

200 

279 

1J7L 

227 

523 

474 

332 

504 

498 

413 

76 

153 

336 

180 

133 

152 

160 

262 

36 

113 

201 

270 

207 

19 

90 

500 

135 

49 

24 

41 


Young  Persons, 
15—20. 


8,199 


5i 
'5' 

120 

H7 

672 

128 

302 

291 

197 

287 

291 

241 

47 

93 

193 

100 

67 

73 

lOI 

183 

30 

68 

136 

159 

130 

13 

48 

290 

79 

32 

16 

17 


89 
33 
1  + 

27 


Females. 


Childreu. 


5,058 


52 

151 

120 

147 

673 

128 

302 

291 

197 

287 

291 

241 

47 

93 

193 

100 

67 

73 

101 

183 

30 

68 

136 

159 

130 

13 

48 

290 

79 

32 

16 

17 


122 

89 
33 

14 

27 
19 


5,059 


9 

150 
120 
146 
667 
128 
loz 
290 

195 

288 
291 
240 
46 
94 
193 
100 

67 
7i 
99 
181 
29 
66 

13.'^ 

158 

129 

13 

47 

287 

78 

31 

15 

17 


121 

87 
32 
1  + 

26 


4,981 


46 

760 

609 

740 

3,390 

648 

1,529 

1,471 

993 

1,454 

1,479 

1,216 

232 

474 

979 

503 

338 

365 

508 

920 

151 

341 

685 

803 

654 

68 

240 

1,460 

397 

161 

78 

85 


618 
441 
165 

70 
136 

94 


25,301 


305 
245 
297 
,361 
261 
614 
590 

397 
584 

592 
487 

92 
191 

393 
203 

137 

147 

205 

370 

60 

137 

275 

322 

263 

28 

97 

587 

161 

64 

30 

34 


247 

177 

66 

28 

54 
38 


Total. 


10,157 


716 
3,213 

2,398 

3,132 

13,706 

2,636 

6,152 

5,739 

3,949 

5,890 

5,896 

4,878 

916 

1,854 

3,949 

2,068 

1,463 

1,632 

1,966 

3,395 

514 

1,347 

2,564 

3,197 

2,535 

246 

1,016 

5,878 

1,597 

611 

297 

413 


1,881 
1,367 
513 
196 
416 
293 


Very  Pour. 


716 
3,213 

575 


370 
328 
124 
154 
342 


76 

39 
28 

31 
117 


247 
46 

19 


97 


171 


572 
371 
104 

42 


791 


Poor. 


8,798 


1,623 
3,132 

2,508 

1,200 

1,073 

443 

833 

2,024 

736 

49 

380 

331 

174 

124 

138 

378 


582 
312 
166 


427 
126 


1,024 
693 
153 

83 


1,840 


20,552 
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Poplar. 


Males. 


Labour . 


Artisans 


9 

10 
11 
12 

Locomotion  13 
14 

Assistants....  15 

Other  wages  16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

Refreshment  26 
27 

Salaried,  &c.  28 
29 
30 

No  work  ....  31 
32 


Manufac- 
turers, &c. 

Dealers     .... 


Females. 


39 


Description. 


Heads  of  Families. 


With  School 
Cliildren. 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour    

Irregular  labour    

Eegular  work,  low  pay 

„  ordinary  pay   

Foremen  and  re^ponsible  work  ... 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c 

Machinery  and  metals. 

Sundry  artisans     

Dress 

Food  preparatiorL 

Railway  servants  

Road  service ,  

Shops  and  refreshment  houses    .... 

Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials.... 
Seamen  

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (pot  employing) 

Small  employers  

Large         „  

Street  sellers,  &c 

Greneral'  dealers     

Small  shops  

Large  shops  (employing  assistants) 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses     

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occuiaation  

Independent 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades  

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 

Other  adult  women 

Total  population 


22 

1,491 

525 

1,569 

1,886 

714 

1,399 

1,116 

1,603 

744 

430 

278 

421 

159 

344 

336 

711 

263 

195 

235 

46 

143 

101 

584 

258 

67 

121 

778 

322 

127 

85 

59 

(17,132) 


Without  School  Children. 


Recognised. 


558 
190 
170 

30 
115 

89 


(1,152) 


15 

364 

1 ,090 

1)3  10 

497 

971 

775 
1,113 
<;i6 
Z98 
194 
29Z 
1 1 1 
240 
235 
495 
184 

136 
164 

3i 
99 
70 

405 

180 

46 

84 
540 

--3 
88 

59 
41 


(11,903) 


18,284 


47i 
160 

'44 

98 

75 


(974) 


12,877 


396 

178 

63 

188 

225 

86 

167 

133 

102 

89 

51 

33 

50 

19 

41 

40 

85 

32 

23 

28 

5 

17 

12 

70 
31 
8 
14 
93 
38 
15 
10 


Wi\  es. 


2,439 
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Poplar. 


Uiimiirried 

Males 
over  20  and 
Widowers. 


332 

1,019 

359 

1,072 

1,288 

488 

956 

7G2 

1,095 

508 

294 

190 

288 

108 

235 

229 

486 

180 

133 

160 

31 

98 

69 

399 

176 

46 

82 

531 

220 

87 

59 

40 


Young  Persons, 
15—20. 


12,020 


641 
226 
657 
836 
3-3 
639 
S-i 
716 

338 

195 
124 

193 
68 

153 

155 
264 


114 

2  I 
65 
42 

207 
126 
28 
63 
342 
142 

59 
38 
21 


187 
63 
61 
1 1 
40 
23 


8,046 


82 

543 

192 

557 

707 

261 

541 

44  a 

606 

287 

165 

105 

164 

57 

130 

181 

224- 

70 

75 

97 

18 

56 

36 

176 

107 

24 

54 

289 

120 

50 

32 

17 


159 
54 
52 
10 
34 
20 


6,745 


Cliildren. 


13—15.       3—13. 


637 
225 
6<;2 
829 
321 
634 

711 

335 
194 

1-3 
191 

67 

152 

154 

263 

81 

87 

113 

z\ 

65 

42 

206 

125 
28 
62 

340 
141 

■^8 

38 
21 


62 
60 
1 1 
39 
23 


7,826 


56 

3,367 

1,188 

3,450 

4,385 

1,695 

3,354 

2,747 

3,759 

1,777 

1,024 

649 

1,014 

352 

802 

813 

1,389 

431 

460 

599 

109 

343 

221 

1,090 

660 

148 

331 

1,792 

745 

308 

198 

108 


984 
331 

320 
60 

209 
121 


41,398 


1,3" 

465 

1.343 

1,707 

660 

1,306 

1,069 

1,463 
692 

399 

253 
395 
137 
313 
317 
c;4i 
166 
180 
^3i 

42 
134 

S6 

425 

257 

58 

1-9 

6c^8 

290 

120 

77 

43 


583 
129 
'25 
23 
81 

47 


16,117 


Total. 


1,533 

12,875 

4,538 

13.370 

16,528 

6,317 

12,454 

10,072 

14,109 

6,609 

3,814 

2,444 

3,756 

1,362 

3,023 

3,009 

5,724 

1,959 

1,724 

2,162 

407 

1,274 

859 

4,601 

2,380 

572 

1,155 

6,786 

2,813 

1,138 

747 

462 


2,928' 
989 
932 
170 
616 
398 


9,784 


166,393 


Very  Poor. 


1.533 

12.875 
1,130 

131 


795 
662 
246 
350 
108 
46 
73 


159 

55 
^55 


207 
26 
54 


178 
273 


1,084 

306 


75 


1,182 


23,139 


Poor. 


2,823 

13,370 

2,562 

3,201 

2,589 

2,201 

890 

1,248 

372 

80 

410 

146 

147 

280 

95 

480 


453 
175 
524 


311 


474 


1,177 

439 
335 

48 


2,299 


37,129 
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Tower  Hamlets.     (Whitechapel,  St.  George's-ix- 


Class. 


31ales. 


Labour 


Artisans 


9 
10 
11 
12 

Locomotion  13 
14 

Assistants....  15 

Other  wages  16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

Refreshment  26 
27 

Salaried,  &c.  28 
29 
30 

No  work  ....  31 
32 


Manu''ae- 
turers,  &c. 

Dealers     .... 


Females. 


33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Descriptiou. 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour    

Irregular  labour   

Regular  work,  low  pay    

„  ordinary  j)ay   

Foremen  and  responsible  wo  k  ... 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans     

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  servants 

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  houses    .... 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials.... 

Seamen 

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (uot  employing) 

Small  employers  

Large         „  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops 

Large  shops  (employing  assistants) 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional 

Professional   

Ill  and  no  occupation  

Independent 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 


39     Other  adult  women , 


Total  jiopulation 


Heads  of  ramilies. 


With  School 
Children. 


137 

3,371 

1,524 

2,717 

5,765 

1,582 

2,652 

2,434 

2,638 

2,173 

3,080 

1,679 

640 

517 

1,084 

806 

1,268 

603 

691 

1,133 

188 

710 

764 

1,727 

952 

239 

490 

1,892 

653 

265 

200 

151 


(44,725) 


1,574 
788 
505 
104 
339 
186 


(3,496) 


48,221 


Witliout  School  Children. 


Recognised.       Remainder 


^5 
2,192 

955 
1,829 

3,875 
1,060 
1,8^,2 
i,68f 
1,828 
1,487 
1,985 
1,1x6 

443 
357 
760 

577 
837 
419 

475 
784 
128 
487 

5-5 

1,129 

646 

152 

322 

1,335 

4^0 

185 

135 

ic; 


(30,190) 


1,159 

576 
370 

74 
268 
MI 


(2,598) 


32,788 


1,248 

627 

250 

415 

972 

247 

387 

382 

389 

368 

688 

328 

93 

83 

173 

136 

183 

89 

124 

230 

37 

157 

163 

308 

174 

46 

90 

292 

100 

41 

38 

22 


8,880 
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the-East,  Stepney,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  Poplar.) 


Unmarried 

Young 

Persons, 

Males 
over  20  and 

Widowers. 

15- 

-20. 

Children 

Total. 

Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

llemainder. 

Males. 

Females. 

13—15. 

3—13. 

—3. 

1,517 

6oz 

291 

70 

307 

120 

5,382 

5,832 

3,652 

1,43  7 

1,309 

1,48  <; 

7,127 

2,788 

30,112 

30,1  12 

— 

. — 

1,205 

654 

610 

677 

3,236 

1,270 

13,087 

2,686 

9,030 

1,371 

2,075 

1,141 

1,028 

1,167 

5,733 

2,244 

23,249 

— 

23,249 

— 

4,639 

2,603 

2,440 

2,7" 

12,777 

5,024 

51,329 

296 

9,432 

41,601 

1,220 

715 

639 

734 

3,570 

1,401 

14,032 

— 

— 

14,032 

2,008 

1,213 

1,106 

1,238 

6,132 

2  405 

23,791 

1,640 

5,528 

16,623 

1,901 

1,150 

1,061 

1,185 

5,751 

2,257 

22,262 

1,422 

4,791 

16,049 

1,984 

1,195 

1,071 

1,219 

6,050 

2.365 

23,535 

988 

3,449 

19,098 

1,761 

■     '980 

925 

1,027 

4,833 

1,897 

19,441 

644 

3,271 

15,526 

2,860 

1,485 

1,477 

1,667 

6,891 

2,707 

28,527 

1,807 

11,166 

15,554 

1,467 

805 

788 

873 

3,813 

1,504 

15,476 

401 

2,850 

12,225 

483 

293 

262 

296 

1,485 

579 

5,733 

84 

238 

5,411 

414 

237 

227 

249 

1,173 

463 

4,671 

215 

1,261 

3,195 

862 

485 

459 

502 

2,408 

951 

9,684 

249 

810 

8,-^7-:; 

654 

37  7 

353 

399 

1,861 

732 

7,399 

197 

630 

6,572 

938 

483 

434 

491 

2,451 

959 

10,305 

277 

791 

9,237 

461 

216 

203 

221 

1,077 

422 

4,811 

124 

392 

4,295 

577 

336 

320 

353 

1,621 

637 

6,414 

424 

1,578 

4,412 

1,017 

632 

622 

699 

2,977 

1,173 

11,395 

-^ 

11,395 

163 

89 

87 

95 

433 

170 

1,741 

— 

■ — 

1,741 

817 

354 

346 

393 

1,651 

651 

6,905 

1,046 

3,097 

2,762 

700 

:!86 

387 

429 

1,805 

712 

7,313 

186 

1,238 

5,889 

1,421 

726 

689 

770 

3,522 

1,^85 

14,810 

103 

1,163 

i3,.H4 

798 

457 

437 

488 

2,215 

872 

8,797 

— 

8,797 

203 

103 

98 

1  IS 

500 

196 

2,079 

— 

— 

2,079 

412 

207 

196 

216 

1,004 

398 

4,230 

— 

— 

4,230 

1,474 

849 

790 

872 

4,235 

1,666 

16,890 

391 

1,225 

15,274 

503 

300 

275 

297 

1,499 

590 

5,877 

• — 

5,877 

206 

127 

115 

129 

627 

245 

2,427 

— 

— 

2,427 

169 

92 

86 

96 

447 

171 

1,802 

716 

1,086 

. — 

115 

48 

44 

48 

244 

96 

1,149 

1,149 

545 

513 

c;64 

2,692 

i,o<;2 

8,099 

2,825 

8,814 

1,460 

— 

274 

262 

281 

1,340 

526 

4,047 

1,095 

2,109 

843 

— 

187 

176 

195 

909 

357 

2,699 

680 

1,019 

970 

— 

38 

36 

39 

189 

73 

553 

— 

— 

^^l 

— 

117 

111 

123 

570 

22 1 

1,74'.) 

240 

346 

1,163 

59 

55 

59 

288 

i"3 

911 

911 

38,676 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33,714 

4-035 

7,506 

22,173 

81,997 

20,328 

22,470 

105,443 

41,392 

456,877 

58,715 

101,129 

297,033 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Booth's  Paper. 

TaE  Chairman  (Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.)  said  that  Mr.  Booth 
had  stated  very  well  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  accurate 
statistical  information  upon  the  questions  which  he  had  discussed. 
One  great  difficulty  must  arise  from  there  being  no  defined  line 
between  the  different  occupations,  and  one  occupation  and  one 
diss  of  society  shading  into  another.  He  was  sure  tbat  they 
would  all  feel  ranch  indebted  to  Mr.  Booth  for  having  brought 
before  the  meeting  a  very  important  social  question. 

Professor  A.  Marshall  said  that  economists  were  accustomed 
to  be  charged,  as  they  had  been  by  Mr.  Booth,  with  confining  their 
attention  to  abstract  reasoning,  and  paying  little  attention  to  the 
real  facts  of  life.  Speakiug-  as  an  economist,  be  would  return  good 
for  evil,  and  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  paper  of 
m.ore  absorbing  interest  to  economists  than  that  which  had  just 
been  read.  The  economists  who  do  not  study  actual  facts,  but 
evolve  their  theories  out  of  their  inner  consciousness,  had,  so  far 
as  his  experience  went,  this  peculiarity,  that  they  themselves  were 
not  actual  facts.  They  were  figments  of  the  imagination  evolved 
out  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  their  critics,  and  altogether 
unlike  the  real  facts  of  life  in  the  shape  of  economists  as  they 
actually  existed.  At  all  events  he  was  sure  that  all  those  economists 
whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  would  say  that  there  was 
not  a  line  in  the  paper  which  they  ought  not  to  think  over  most 
carefully.  There  were  however  several  directions  in  which 
Mr.  Booth  might  on  a  future  occasion  give  a  little  more  help,  with- 
out going  away  from  his  main  purpose.  English  statistics  were 
behind  those  of  several  other  countries  in  failing  to  give  any 
estimate  of  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  each 
establishment.  The  want  of  this  knowledge  hampered  economists 
very  much,  and  Mr.  Booth  might  be  able  to  arrange  his  figures  so 
as  to  supply  it  if  Government  persisted  in  refusing  to  do  so ;  as  it 
was  he  only  gave  the  numbers  of  heads  of  families  among  employers 
and  employed,  and  of  course  most  of  the  employed  in  London  were 
not  heads  of  families.  He  thought  the  figures  relating  to 
irregularity  of  employment  were  of  great  interest  as  far  as  they 
went.  There  were  no  doubt  a  few  trades  in  which,  for  exceptional 
reasons,  employment  was  becoming  more  irregular.  The  statistics 
of  these  trades  had  been  quoted  repeatedly,  and  too  much 
importance  had  been  attached  to  them.  There  were  many  rensons 
for  believing  that  a  broad  survey  would  show  that  employment  was, 
on  the  whole,  becoming  more  regular,  and  Mr.  Booth's  figures 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  this  belief.  Another  fact  upon  which 
!Mr.  Booth  threw  light,  but  upon  which  he  might  thi'ow  more,  was 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  London  who  were  under  no 
necessity  to  live  there.     There  was  something  wrong  when  things 
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produced  for  the  Avliolesale  market,  and  witliout  reference  to 
individual  orders,  were  made  by  workpeople  in  London,  when  a 
family  could  not  get  thoroughly  good  accommodation  for  less  than 
I  OS.  a  week,  and  when  consequently  they  often  lived  in  one  room, 
or  a  part  of  one.  We  want  to  know  how  many  are  really 
compelled  to  live  in  London  to  meet  its  requirements  as  a  great 
centre  of  commerce,  of  government,  and  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
work.  The  riches  of  London  were  sufficient  to  pay  those  people 
whose  work  there  was  really  necessary  high  enough  wages  to  enable 
them  to  live  decently.  There  seemed  to  be  no  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  rich  people  as  individuals,  or  as  a  tax-paying  community, 
to  pay  any  sums  which  might  be  required  in  order  to  remove  the 
festering  spots  among  them.  But  the  fear  was  that  by  making 
London  attractive  they  would  increase  the  flow  of  labour  to  it. 
The  immigrants  into  it  kept  down  the  wages  even  in  those  trades 
which  were  necessary  there,  and  overflowed  into  other  trades  which 
produced  for  the  wholesale  market,  and  having  to  compete  with 
places  where  rent  was  low,  could  not  get  wages  high  enough  to  [)ay 
for  decent  house  room,  in  London.  That  which  tended  to  make  life 
in  London  more  attractive  was  no  doubt  good  so  far  as  it  went,  but 
its  good  was  entirely  in  the  present,  and  it  was  likely  rather  to 
incx'ease  misery  in  the  future  by  inducing  people  to  come  to  London. 
A  contrary  result  would  be  produced  by  spending  money  on  the 
making  of  open  places,  and  by  insisting  that  persons  in  London 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  house  room.  The  laws  in  existence 
on  this  subject  were  stringent  enough,  but  it  was  physically 
impossible  to  enforce  them  suddenly  with  reg'ard  to  those  in 
London.  Many  difficulties  would  however  be  solved  at  once  by 
giving  notice  that,  though  a  temporary  dispensation  would  be 
granted  to  those  who  had  already  obtained  a  settlement  in  London, 
no  excuse  would  be  admitted  on  the  part  of  new  comers.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  make  invidious  distinctions  as  to  particular 
nationalities.  But  those  who  were  thinking  of  coming  to  London, 
whether  they  were  foreigners  or  country  people,  would  be  made  to 
understand  that  if  they  came  there  they  must  be  able  to  pay  for 
decent  and  healthy  house  room.  Then  he  would  tighten  the  screw 
gradually  with  regard  to  those  who  were  already  living  in  London. 
The  eft'ect  of  these  changes  would  be  that  those  trades  which  it 
was  not  necessary  to  carry  on  in  London  would  not  be  carried  on 
there,  and  the  great  mass  of  helpless  labour  which  was  now  at  the 
mercy  of  any  pushing  employer  would  gi-adually  take  itself  away. 
Those  who  were  obliged  to  live  in  Loudon  would  have  to  pay  what- 
ever price  was  necessary  to  secure  decent  accommodation,  and  they 
would  be  sufficiently  scarce  to  demand  wages  high  enough  to  enable 
them  to  pay  for  it.  Again,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  get  yet 
more  information  than  Mr.  Booth  had  yet  supplied  with  regard  to 
those  persons  who  did  not  wish  to  work.  An  employer  wrote  some 
time  ago  to  say  that  he  had  offered  work  to  the  unemployed :  many 
had  tried  it,  but  not  one  of  them  would  stick  to  it.  Probably  how- 
ever he  had  set  them  to  work  which  anyone  in  full  liealtli  and 
strength  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  but  which  required  more  strength 
than  they  possessed.     It  would  be  desirable  to  know  more  clearly 
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what  was  tlie  kind  of  work  wliicli  persons  wlio  were  returned  as 
unwilling  to  work  were  asked  to  perform.  He  believed  that  a  few 
of  the  poor  law  officials  were  inclined  to  demand  work  which  men 
were  unable  to  perform,  not  on  account  of  any  moral  unwillingness, 
lout  because  want  of  food  or  some  other  cause  had  deprived  them 
of  the  stamina  necessaiy  for  it.  He  believed  that  the  information 
contained  in  the  paper  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  which 
the  economists  had  had,  and  that  when  the  work  was  verified  and 
completed  it  would  take  a  unique  position  among  the  materials  out 
of  which  their  science  was  being  built  up. 

Professor  Leonii:  Levi  said  that  they  were  much  indebted  to 
their  friend  Mr.  Booth  for  his  interesting  microscopical  inquiry 
as  to  a  portion  of  the  population  of  London.  Such  papers  as  this 
were  required  from  time  to  time.  Persons  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  large  views  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  the  world,  and  sometimes  failed  to  take  narrow  and  exhaustive 
views  of  things  near  at  hand.  There  were,  however,  he  submitted, 
several  imperfections  in  the  paper.  It  was  well  to  remember  that 
whatever  might  be  the  proportion  of  poverty  which  was  indicated, 
it  was  confined  to  a  very  small  section  of  the  general  community. 
Quite  recently  there  had  been  published  a  paper  called  the  "  Bitter 
Cry  of  Outcast  London,"  which  implied  the  existence  of  a  very 
extensive  amount  of  poverty  in  London  ;  but  when  they  came  to 
see  how  far  such  povei'ty  extended,  it  might  be  found  that  it  only 
applied  to  some  hundreds  or  some  thousands  of  persons  amidst 
nearly  four  millions  of  people.  He  wondered  also  whether  the 
paper  gave  an  accurate  idea  of  the  word  "  poor."  Who  was  a  poor 
man  ?  The  author  had  stated  that  a  certain  number  were  very 
230or  who  were  in  the  receipt  of  from  i8s.  to  20s.  a  week.  An 
income  of  i8s.  or  20s.  a  week,  even  with  four  or  five  persons  in  a 
family,  where  there  was  generally  more  than  one  person  earning 
something,  ought  not  to  leave  the  recipient  in  the  condition  of 
poverty.  The  view  that  such  persons  were  poor  was  not  justified 
by  the  cost  of  living ;  and  if  the  expenses  of  such  people  included 
drink  and  unnecessary  luxuries,  there  was  no  ground  for  sympathy 
with  their  poverty.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  a  person  poor  where, 
out  of  an  income  of  20s.  a  week,  he  spends  los.  or  12s.  in  a 
wasteful  manner.  The  author  had  not  mentioned  the  causes  of 
poverty,  such  as  gambling  and  drink,  nor  had  he  touched  upon 
the  average  wages  of  the  community  with  which  he  dealt.  His 
own  impression  was  that  poverty  proper  in  the  district  which  had 
been  described  was  more  frequently  produced  by  vice,  extrava- 
gance, and  waste,  or  by  unfitness  for  work,  the  result  in  many 
cases  of  immoral  habits,  than  by  real  want  of  employment  or  low 
wages.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  were  65  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  above  the  line  of  poverty.  He  would  like  to 
know  what  was  meant  by  there  being  22  per  cent,  on  the  line  of 
poverty  and  13  per  cent,  below  the  line.  It  would  be  of  great 
value  if  Mr.  Booth  would  add  as  an  appendix  budgets  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  as  large  a  projjortion  as  possible  of 
the  classes  with  whom  he  dealt. 
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Mfijor  Craigie  joined  with  previous  speakers  in  thanking- 
Mr.  Booth  for  the  trouble  and  care  which  he  had  taken  in  bring-ino- 
these  figures  before  them.  At  the  same  time  he  would  emphasise 
the  desire  which  had  been  expressed  that  the  inquiry  had  gone  a 
little  farthei*  before  its  results  were  published.  There  was  always  a 
danoer  in  figures  going  out  to  the  public  which  did  not  cover  the 
whole  case.  He  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Booth  whether  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  investigation  which  the  Society  made 
officially  into  much  the  same  districts  exactly  foi'ty-three  years 
ago  ?  In  the  year  1844  a  very  important  committee  appointed  by 
the  Statistical  Society,  with  Mr.  Hallam  as  president,  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  St.  George's-in- 
the-East,  as  a  typical  metropolitan  parish.  To  aid  the  inquiry, 
which  was,  he  believed,  a  house  to  house  one,  in  the  area  to  which 
it  extended,  money  was  contributed  by  gentlemen  outside,  and 
also  from  the  funds  of  the  Society.  That  investigation  went  to 
the  very  point  which  Professor  Levi  had  just  referred  to,  namely, 
the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  families  to  the  earnings 
of  their  heads,  and  particularly  the  expenditure  in  house  rent.  It 
also  gave  an  analysis  of  the  trades  and  professions  of  the  district, 
and  the  conditions  of  life  and  health,  and  especially  the  position 
of  the  women,  and  rate  at  which  the  population  multiplied.  He 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Booth  should  supplement  his  paper  by 
drawing  on  that  committee's  report  for  comparative  information 
on  some  of  the  points  included  in  his  investigation.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  information  now  given  to  the 
school  board  visitors  was  not  to  be  entirely  relied  upon  in  all 
cases.  It  was  very  well  known  that  in  many  districts  of  the 
metropolis  the  visits  of  these  visitors  were  not  always  welcome, 
and  the  answers  given  to  them  might  be  given  with  an  obvious 
purpose,  and  this  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  impart  a  bias  to  any 
statistical  conclusions  resting  on  the  data  thus  collected  as  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  parents  visited.  It  was  not  too  much  to 
hint  that  there  might  thus  be  an  element  of  possible  suspicion 
with  regard  to  this  information.  Some  years  ago  he  had  occasion 
himself  to  go  over  a  part  of  this  district  and  somewhat  similar 
districts  in  the  south  of  London,  and  he  was  not,  on  the  special 
point  to  which  his  inquiries  were  directed,  impressed  with  the 
fulness  of  the  knowledge  which  the  school  board  authorities 
possessed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  of  the  children  in 
the  schools.  Out  of  about  5,000  children  whom  he  saw,  cases 
were  to  be  found  of  pupils  excused  the  payment  of  the  school 
board  fees  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  who  were  yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact  at  the  same  time  putting  money  into  the  savings  banks  in 
connection  with  the  board  schools.  This  showed  that  the  school 
board  machinery  had  not  probed  to  the  bottom  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  population  around  their  schools,  or  tliat  there  was  a 
concealment  or  misrepi'cscutation  of  facts  which  might  be  again 
practised  on  the  school  board  visitors.  He  regretted  that  the 
paper  made  so  little  reference  to  the  remarkable  statistics  of 
pauperism  in  this  part  of  London.  Anyone  who  had  studied  tlie 
question  of  poor  law  administration  at  all,  had  always  looked  to 
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Whitecliapel  and  St.  Georo-e's-in-tlie-East  for  some  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  good  poor  law  administration.  These  parishes 
were  conspicuous  in  the  reform  which  had  taken  place  in  London 
generall3^  He  had  that  very  evening  examined  the  official  record 
for  January  last  year,  which  showed  how  enormously  official 
pauperism  had  diminished  throughout  the  metropolis  generally. 
In  the  year  1857,  47  or  48  persons  out  of  every  1,000  were  in 
receipt  of  relief  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  January.  As  lately 
as  1871  there  were  50  in  every  1,000  in  London  on  the  pauper 
roll ;  but  at  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  distress  which  had 
been  heard  of  in  connection  with  the  east  of  London,  the  propor- 
tion of  actual  pauperism  had  fallen  to  one-half  what  it  then  was, 
and  there  were  not  now  more  than  25  per  1,000  on  the  pauper  roll. 
That  was  a  fact  wliich  could  not  be  ignored  by  anyone  who  was 
looking  into  the  social  condition  of  tbe  metropolis  as  a  whole. 
Undoubtedly  the  conditions  of  relief  had  been  altered;  but  he 
believed  that  those  who  were  conversant  with  the  poor  law 
management  would  agree  that  the  altered  condition  of  adminis- 
tration had  been  closely  followed  by  a  great  rise  in  the  position 
of  the  class  who  formerly  received  relief.  There  had  been,  what 
there  was  much  room  for,  a  greater  cultivation  of  self-reliance,  and 
a  greater  exercise  of  faculties  which  had  lain  dormant  while  the 
paupers  could  live  at  their  ease  upon  the  more  industrious  section 
of  the  population.  Professor  Marshall  had  ably  referred  to  tlie 
question  of  the  injurious  concentration  of  the  population  in  dis- 
tricts like  the  metropolis.  He  (Major  Craigie)  trusted  that  their 
efforts  would  be  rather  to  prevent  the  agglomeration  of  masses  of 
half  employed  or  of  irregulai-ly  employed  persons  who  came  up  to 
London  on  the  vague  chance  of  competing  with  the  crowds  already 
there  for  irregular  earnings.  They  had  heard  proposals  made  of 
late  for  the  abolition  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties,  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  thus  be  promoting  greater  manufactories  in 
London  and  increasing  metropolitan  trade.  This  meant  drawing 
from  the  country  greater  mobs  of  expectant  workers  to  London, 
who  would  be  far  better  employed  in  local  centres.  It  was  just 
the  opposite  result  they  should  aim  at — the  diffusion  not  the  con- 
centration of  industrial  activity.  He  was  sure  that  the  greatest 
curse  of  London  was  its  growing  and  enormously  increasing 
masses  of  irregularly  employed  persons,  and  any  policy  which 
should  check  that  dangerous  concentration  should  be  welcomed 
equally  on  political  and  on  social  grounds. 

Mrs.  Heckford  said  that  she  had  been  working  for  some  time 
in  connection  with  the  Working  Women's  Co-operation  Associa- 
tion with  the  idea  of  promoting  a  rise  in  the  wages  of  working 
women.  She  wished  to  corroborate  one  remark  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Booth,  and  that  was  that  a  very  great  deal  of  the 
want  in  London  arose  from  the  physical  unfitness  of  the  workers. 
Of  75  women  who  passed  through  her  hands  in  the  last  two  years, 
there  were  only  10  who  were  really  good  workei'S.  The  rest  were 
unfit  for  the  work  which  tlicy  had  to  do.  They  had  either  become 
incapacitated  by  work  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  do,  or  they 
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had  never  learnt  their  trade  thoroughly,  and  consequently  they 
could  not  do  their  work  quickly  enough  to  enable  them  to  earn 
proper  wages.  Out  of  the  75  there  were  only  3  women  who  drank, 
and  only  one  who  drank  at  all  heavily,  and  had  to  be  dismissed  in 
consequence.  There  were  only  4  whom  she  could  not  call  trust- 
worthy ;  the  others  were  honest,  and  anxious  to  earn  what  money 
they  could,  although  for  the  most  part  unfit  for  competition. 
Many  of  them  were  worn  out  before  their  time,  and  one  of  them, 
a  woman  of  40,  had  the  appearance  of  a  woman  of  about  60. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  said  that  it  was  not  by  one  mode  of  research 
alone  that  they  could  ever  expect  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  He 
thought  that  what  they  wanted  was  not  so  much  an  extension  of 
the  paper  as  some  speakers  had  suggested,  as  an  independent 
investigation  starting  from  different  bases,  and  following  in 
different  directions,  with  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  such 
investigations.  For  instance  there  was  needed  most  decidedly  an 
investigation  into  the  moral  position  of  the  various  classes  of 
society,  for  his  belief  was,  like  that  of  Professor  Leone  Levi,  that 
a  large  amount  of  distress  in  the  country  arose  very  much  from 
the  immoral  conduct  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  which  respect  they 
followed  very  closely  the  example  which  was  set  them  by  the 
higher  classes.  If  they  could  make  a  moral  division  of  the  com- 
munity, they  would  arrive  at  data  which  would  throw  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  the  causes  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  paper. 
Then,  side  by  side  with  tha^:,  they  needed  an  inquiry  into  the 
expenditure  of  the  people.  When  he  spoke  of  morals  he  was  not 
referring  exclusively  to  drunkenness  or  want  of  chastity,  but  he 
meant  those  habits  which  affected  the  earnings  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  people.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  ahout  extravagance 
and  want  of  thrift;  but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  stoppage 
of  extravagance  and  the  cultivation  of  thrift  would  not  altogether 
remove  the  evils  which  now  existed,  for  what  was  extravagance 
in  one  person  furnished  employment  to  another,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  led  to  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  only  true  extrava- 
gance with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  the  population  was  the 
waste  of  that  which  was  requn-ed,  and  the  only  real  want  of 
thrift,  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  whole  community,  was  in  the 
failure  to  use  all  the  powers  that  existed  in  the  mass.  With 
regard  to  pauperism  and  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  persons 
relieved  from  time  to  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
investigation  into  the  relief  which  was  doled  out  by  the  State  was 
incomplete,  unless  there  could  be  added  to  it  that  which  came 
from  charitable  sources.  He  believed  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
diminution  of  poor  law  relief  arose  from  a  greater  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  wealthy  of  the  obligations  which  they  were  under 
to  share  their  means  amongst  their  poorer  neighbours,  and  thus  to 
a  greater  extension  of  private  charity  or  help.  He  would  not  class 
it  altogether  as  charity.  There  was  certainly  now  a  great  deal 
more  of  help  from  the  West  End  to  the  East  End  than  there  li;id 
ever  been  before.  According  to  the  paper  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  want  of  sufficieut  employment  for  the  mass  of  the  people,   as 
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•well  as  a  neglect  of  tlie  proper  use  of  that  wliich  the  emploj-ment 
produced ;  but  it  would  be  useless,  lie  thought,  to  attempt  anything 
like  the  legal  interposition  which  Professor  Marshall  suggested  for 
preventing  people  from  coming  to  London.  He  did  not  think  that 
it  would  be  possible  in  the  present  state  of  society  to  take  any  step 
of  that  kind.  What  they  needed  to  do  was  to  offer  attractions 
to  people  to  reside  out  of  London,  and  to  direct  people  to  the 
magnificent  openings  for  the  employment  of  labour  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  which  existed  in 
distant  parts  of  the  empire.  The  true  course  was  to  draw  people 
away  from  those  connections  which  were  attended  with  so  much 
that  was  immoral,  and  vicious,  and  so  much  foolish  waste  of  time 
and  strength.  They  must  take  some  national  means  of  lessening 
the  pressure  of  population.  The  causes  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion to  produce  the  present  state  of  things  were  going  on  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  At  present  we  had  very  cheap  food,  and  he 
hoped  that  it  would  continue.  At  the  same  time  it  was  quite  clear 
that  there  was  less  wealth  coming  into  tlie  country  than  formerly 
to  meet  the  pressure  of  circumstances  from  year  to  year.  Li  that 
fact  there  was  to  be  found  an  additional  reason  for  the  spreading 
of  the  population  abroad  in  those  places  where  they  could  become 
the  creators  of  wealth,  and  be  without  their  present  inducement 
to  waste  so  much  in  foolish  amusements. 

Dr.  G.  B.  LoNGSTAFF  said  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Booth 
had  not  gone  more  into  detail  as  to  the  statistical  method  which  he 
had  employed.  He  should  like  to  have  heard  Mr.  Booth's  equation 
of  the  supply  and  demand  of  dock  labour,  which  must  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  that  Mr.  Booth  had  to  give  them. 
As  a  piece  of  statistical  work  the  paper  reflected  the  very  greatest 
credit  on  the  writer.  He  confessed  that  when  he  heard  many 
months  ago  of  Mr.  Booth's  intention  to  carry  out  a  work  of  this 
kind,  he  thought  that  it  was  altogether  impossible  that  he  could 
ever  get  so  far  as  he  had  done,  and  he  congratulated  him  on  his 
success.  As  regarded  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  information, 
these,  like  the  ultimate  sources  of  all  statistical  information,  were 
liable  to  fallacy  as  they  all  knew  very  well.  All  information  had 
to  come  ultimately  from  individuals,  and  individuals  were  all 
fallible,  school  board  visitors  amongst  the  number.  On  the  whole 
he  thought  that  the  social  condition  of  the  people  was  likely  to  be 
described  by  the  school  board  visitors  as  worse  than  it  really  was, 
as  regarded  not  only  the  disreputable  classes,  but  the  disreputable 
members  of  all  classes.  Probably  as  regarded  the  more  I'espectable 
classes  the  reverse  might  be  the  case,  and  the  visitors  might  often 
think  that  people  were  better  off  than  they  really  were.  The 
respectable  man  was  the  one  who  made  the  best  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  the  disreputable  man  was  the  one  who  made  the  worst 
of  his  circumstances.  With  regard  to  the  estimntes  of  population 
which  were  alluded  to  in  the  appendix,  tliey  knew  that  as  attention 
was  called  to  any  subject  the  infbrmntion  was  likely  to  become 
more  and  more  complete.  In  the  easo  nf  births,  when  these  were 
first  i-egistcred  in  the  year  1837,  the  registration  was  very  defective, 
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and  some  poi'tlon  of  the  apparent  rise  in  the  birth-rate  was  due  to 
improvement  in  registration.  He  thought  that  it  was  the  same 
with  regard  to  children  of  school  age,  and  that  eveiy  enumeration 
would  more  and  more  closely  approximate  to  accuracy,  and  that 
therefore  the  population  had  not  increased  as  much  as  Mr.  Booth 
imagined.  Probably  however  the  error  was  not  very  great. 
Mr.  Booth  seemed  to  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  Stepney.  He  suggested  that  Mr.  Booth  might  be 
able  to  check  the  estimates  by  the  number  of  births  registered, 
assuming  the  birth-rate  of  Stepney  to  have  fallen  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  London  genei^ally.  Mr.  Booth  had  rightly  told 
them  that  his  sources  of  information  wei-e  imperfect,  and  his 
figures  were  therefore  only  approximations.  He  (Dr.  Longstaff) 
thought  that  while  for  working  purposes  it  was  always  right  that 
a  statistician  should  take  notice  of  two  places  of  decimals,  he  did 
not  think  that  in  the  tables  there  was  need  to  notice  them  at  all. 
Mr.  Booth's  figures  were  of  course  only  approximations,  and  there- 
fore it  became  almost  an  aifectation  to  state  the  percentage  in 
decimals  while  the  error  was  probably  two  or  three  per  cent. 

Colonel  Lenox  Prendergast  said  that  having  represented  the 
Tower  Hamlets  district  on  the  London  School  Board  for  eight 
years,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Booth  might  like  to  have  from  him  a 
corroboration  as  to  the  sources  of  information  which  he  had  relied 
upon.  The  school  board  visitor  was  a  person  who  was  in  close 
contact  with  the  people,  whatever  might  be  thought  about  it,  and 
he  knew  very  largely  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  though 
visitors  had  in  many  of  the  districts  in  London  a  connection  with 
the  remission  of  fees,  probably  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  district  that 
would  be  less  the  case  than  in  other  districts,  for,  during  many 
years,  the  Tower  Hamlets  district  had  never  remitted  any  fees  at 
all.  They  gave  the  people  penny  schools,  and  they  found  that  that 
for  several  years  was  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  that  class  of 
population,  so  that  the  considerations  which  had  been  urged  as  to 
the  bo7ia  fides  of  the  information  obtained  by  the  visitors  would 
scarcely  apply  in  that  district.  He  had  felt  that  a  fallacy  had  run 
through  the  discussion  that  evening.  General  conclusions  seemed 
to  have  been  drawn  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  London  from  the 
condition  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  district.  There  were  however 
very  great  peculiarities  about  that  district,  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  very  serious  peculiarities.  The  population  was  largely  a 
waterside  one,  and  was  enormously  affected  by  the  state  of  trade. 
For  miles  down  the  river  there  were  new  docks,  and  new  sources  of 
employment,  which  dragged  the  population  from  their  own 
neighbourhood  to  work  in  some  other.  Many  of  the  men  went  for 
miles  to  their  work  down  the  river,  and  the  demolitions  which  had 
taken  place  had  had  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Obviously  a  riverside  population  as  this  so  lai'gely  was, 
must  live  near  their  work.  Much  of  their  work  went  on  at  nis'ht, 
and  some  worked  all  night.  A  hardship  had  been  brought  upon 
the  people  by  the  old  houses  being  pulled  down,  without  new  ones 
being  built  for  them,  and  yet  many  must  live  close  to  the  spot  at 
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wliicli  they  were  employed.  The  consequence  was  that  immense 
crowding  had  taken  place,  and  great  misery  and  discomfort  had 
been  caused;  but  from  his  knowledge  of  the  very  lowest  and  the 
very  poorest  of  the  people,  of  classes  C  and  D,  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  in  no  part  of  London  had  he  seen  better  moral  conditions 
than  he  had  amongst  the  very  poorest  of  the  people  of  that  district. 
It  was  extremely  desirable  that  when  people  talked  about  the 
"vice"  prevalent  in  that  district,  the  facts  should  be  fully  stated 
in  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  population.  There  was  plenty  of 
vice  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  but  where  was  it  to  be  found  ?  It 
existed  amongst  the  people  who  occupied  the  houses  which  were 
described  just  now  as  having  been  built  by  the  jerry  builders.  The 
occupants  of  these  houses  got  them  at  low  rents.  They  passed  the 
whole  day  in  bed,  and  passed  their  nights  preying  upon  society 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  place  where  we  are  met  to-night. 
That  was  the  part  of  the  population  amongst  which  the  chief  vice 
existed.  It  did  not  exist  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  amongst 
the  poorest  of  the  population.  He  would  venture  to  make  one 
slight  correction,  if  Mr.  Booth  would  permit  him  to  do  so.  In  the 
paper  just  read  he  spoke  about  the  low  and  miserable  class  whose 
children  attended  the  board  schools,  'as  if  it  was  in  the  board 
schools  only  that  they  were  to  be  found.  That  was  an  error.  Those 
who  attended  the  non  board  schools  were  of  the  very  poorest  class, 
and  some  of  them  were  even  poorer  than  those  who  attended  the 
beard  schools.  The  information  which  Mr.  Booth  had  obtained 
from  visitors  was  of  a  most  valuable  character,  because  the  visitors 
dealt  with  the  whole  elementary  school  population  of  the  district, 
and  did  not  deal  simply  with  the  class  with  which  the  board  school 
education  was  connected.  He  (Colonel  Prendergast)  had  ventured 
to  interpose  because  he  felt  that  it  was  important  that  such  a  body 
as  the  Statistical  Society  should  verify  its  references,  and  weigh 
carefully  how  far  the  particular  district  described  in  the  paper 
would  or  would  not  justify  their  forming  a  judgment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rest  of  London.  In  conclusion  he  wished  to  say  that 
school  board  members  had  been  very  glad  to  afford  the  assistance 
of  which  Mr.  Booth  had  so  kindly  expressed  his  appreciation,  and 
the  Statistical  Society  were  now  in  possession  of  fairly  reliable 
information  relating  to  a  large  district  of  the  metropolis,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  obtained  but  for  the  existence  of  the  body 
of  officers  known  as  "  school  board  visitors,"  and  they  had  gladly 
co-operated  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 

Mr.  E.  K.  FoRDHAM  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  there  was 
any  hope  of  a  retm-ning  tide  from  London  to  the  country.  There 
was  a  continual  tide  from  the  country  to  the  town  because  labour 
was  so  much  better  paid  for  in  the  town.  Men  who  could  earn 
only  I0.9.  or  its.  a  week  in  the  country  could  obtain  27s.  a  week 
in  the  towns.  Then  there  was  a  continual  stream  of  men  into  the 
ranks  of  the  police.  He  found  in  his  own  district  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  took  away  many  of  the  country  labourers  and 
gave  them  work  on  the  line.  He  really  did  not  see  how  the  people 
were  to  be  prevented  from  leaving  the  country  and  going  into  the 
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towns.  Nor  did  he  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  kept  in 
the  country.  There  was  very  little  work  for  them  in  the  country 
as  far  as  agriculture  was  concerned,  because  we  were  glutted  with 
foreign  provisions  of  all  kinds.  With  regard  to  the  poor  law 
administration,  he  found  that  there  was  an  immense  number  of 
the  children  of  paupers  who  obtained  situations  in  London.  The 
girls  went  into  service  as  housemaids  and  cooks,  at  wages  of  from 
2ol.  to  40Z.  a  year,  and  the  boys  became  household  servants — butlers 
and  so  on — and  they  helped  to  contribute  very  largely  towards  the 
support  of  their  parents.  They  did  not  do  this  ten  years  ago. 
This  state  of  things  had  arisen  within  the  last  ten  years.  It 
indicated  a  good  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  a 
generally  improved  state  of  society. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  agree 
in  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Booth  for  the  very  interest- 
ing paper  which  he  had  read. 

Mr.  Booth,  in  replying  to  the  discussion,  said  that  no  one 
could  be  more  conscious  than  he  was  of  the  imperfections  of  his 
paper.  He  entirely  agreed  with  very  many  of  the  criticisms 
which  had  been  made.  With  regard  to  Pi'ofessor  Marshall's  points 
they  should  certainly  be  taken  into  account  if  he  was  able  to 
continue  the  work.  As  to  Professor  Leone  Levi's  suggestion  it 
would  be  not  only  important,  but  a  necessity,  in  order  to  make  the 
paper  of  greater  value  to  insert  something  like  a  budget  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  people  referred  to.  The  question  of  their 
earnings  he  had  dealt  with  in  the  paper  by  saying  that  the  infor- 
mation could  only  be  got  by  a  trade  inquiry.  The  expenditure  of 
the  different  classes  might  be  ascertained  by  persons  who  were 
living  and  working  amongst  them,  and  he  hoped  that  such  persons 
would  procure  the  information.  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  had  pointed 
out  that  the  moral  questions  would  form  a  third  set  of  inquiries. 
He  (Mr.  Booth)  had  omitted  these  entirely  from  his  paper.  His 
JQstification  for  reading  such  an  imperfect  paper  was  that  he  felt 
very  great  doubt  whether  he  could  go  on  with  the  work  by  himself 
without  going  wrong,  and  he  wanted  to  bring  it  to  the  touch  of 
public  discussion.  He  had  been  very  thankful  for  the  discussion 
which  it  had  elicited. 
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I. — Emigrat{o7i  and  Immigration  in  the  Year  1886. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  R.  Giffen's  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  "  Statistical  Tables  relating 
to  Emigration  and  Immigration  from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  year  1886."  In  continuation  of  similar  reports  to  be  found 
in  the  Journal  for  previous  years  : — 

"  The  statistical  record  of  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  year  1886,  contained  in  the  accompanying  tables,  shows 
a  considerable  increase  in  amount  in  place  of  the  diminution 
noticed  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years.  At  the  same  time  the 
return  current  of  immigration  has  continued  to  diminish,  thereby 
enhancing  the  eifect  on  the  balance  of  the  population  of  tins 
increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants,  or  rather,  to  be  technically 
correct,  of  passengers  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  places  out  of 
Europe.  The  present  would  appear  therefore  to  be  a  time  in  which 
emigration  having  fallen  to  a  low  point,  or  to  a  minimum,  is  once 
more  increasing. 

"  Dealing  first,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  this  repoit, 
with  the  gross  amount  of  emigi-ation,  i.e.,  the  total  number  of 
passengers  that  embarked  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
places  out  of  Europe  during  the  year,  we  obtain  the  following 
figures : — 

(a.)  Emigration  in  1886  and  1885. 


Total, 
including  Foreigners. 

Eniii;rants 

of  British  anil  Irish 

Orii;iii  only. 

Number  of  emigrants  in  1886 

»                         '85 

330,801 
264,385 

232,900 
207,644. 

Increase  in  1886    

66,416 

25,256 

"  This  statement  shows  an  increase  in  total  emigration  of  about 
25  per  cent.,  which  more  than  balances  the  diminution  observable 
in  1885,  but  which  is  not  suflicient  to  make  the  total  so  large  as  in 
1881-82-83.     The  new  increase  is   especially  marked  among   the 
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emigrants  of  foreign  origin,  the  number  thus  returned  in  1886 
being  94,370,  as  against  53,783  in  1885,  showing  an  increase  of 
7  5  per  cent.  The  decline  in  emigration  which  took  place  a  few 
years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  more  noticeable  in  this  class 
than  among  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  opposite  movement  is  also  first  shown  in  the  same 
class.  As  regards  emigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only,  it 
would  appear  that  the  increase  on  the  1885  figures  is  one  of  12  per 
cent,  only;  the  number  now  reached,  232,900,  being  still  nearly 
10,000  less  than  that  of  1884,  and  87,000  short  of  the  very  high 
figure  returned  for  1883.  The  proportion  of  British  and  Irish 
emigration  to  population  has  advanced  from  0*57  per  cent,  in  1885 
to  0*63  per  cent,  in  1886,  a  figure  surpassed,  however,  in  each  of 
the  years  1880-84,  which  were  years  of  large  emigration. 

"  Coming  next  to  the  figures  of  immigration,  the  fact  already 
referred  to,  that  the  effect  on  the  balance  of  the  population  of  an 
increase  of  emigration  is  enhanced  by  a  simultaneous  decline  of 
immigration,  has  to  be  noticed;  this  decline,  it  should  be  observed, 
following  a  decline  in  the  previous  year.  The  figures  on  this  head 
are  as  follows  : — 

(6.)  hnmigration  in  1886  and  1885, 


Total, 
including  Foreigners. 

Immigraiita 

of  British  and  Irish 

Origin  only. 

Number  of  immigrants  in  1886  

'85  

108,879 
1I3>549 

80,018 
85,468 

Decrease  in  1886    

4,670 

5,450 

"  Thus,  there  is  a  decrease  alike  in  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants in  1886,  and  in  the  number  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish 
origin  returning  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  In  previous  reports  it  has  been  noticed  that  both  in  expansion 
and  diminution  of  volume  immigration  has  followed  emigration  at 
a  year's  interval.  Last  year  it  was  stated  that,  '  an  increase  of 
immigration  accompanies  generally  an  increase  of  emigration,  and 
reaches  its  maximum  in  those  yeai's  when  the  emigration  begins  to 
fall  off  from  the  maximum  it  has  itself  reached,  and  then  in  the 
succeeding  years  emigration  and  immigration  both  decline ;  the 
minimum  how^ever  in  the  case  of  emigration,  preceding  the 
minimum  in  the  case  of  immigration,  which,  as  a  rule,  occurs  in 
the  first  year  after  the  emigration,  having  declined,  begins  again  to 
increase.' 

"These  remarks  are  fully  justified  by  the  facts  now  stated, 
compared  with  those  of  previous  years.  The  last  maximum  year 
of  emigration  was  1883,  and  the  last  maximum  year  of  immigra- 
tion, 1884,  since  which  years  both  have  declined,  emigration, 
however,  taking  a  turn  upwards  in  the  year  1886,  as  compared 
with  1885,  which  was  a  minimum  year,  while  1886  is  as  3^et  the 
minimum  year  of  immigration.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether, 
according  to  the  usual  i-ule,  immigration  will  in  turn  now  begin  to 
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increase,  and  reach  its  maximum  a  little  later  than  the  maximum 
of  emigration  itself. 

"  Coming  next  to  the  excess  of  emigrants  over  immigrants,  the 
figures  are  as  follows  : — 


(c.)  Excess 

of  Emigrants. 

Total  Emigration 

and 

Immigration. 

Emigration 
and  Imiiiigration  of 

Persons 
of  British  and  Irish 

Origin  only. 

Number  of  emigrants  in  1886 

330,801 
108,879 

232,900 
80,018 

„          immigrants        '86 

Excess  of  emigrants  in  1886    .... 

221,922 

152,882 

Corresponding  excess  in  1885 

'84 

'83 

'82 

'81 

'80 

'79 

'78 

„                     '77 

150,836 
180,435 
296,654 
330,484 

3i5>409 

263,978 

163,190 

69,712 

38,123 

44,665 

122,176 

150,823 

246,314 

224,655 

190,295 

180,535 

126,338 

57,958 

31,305 

38,065 

'76 

"  Accoi'ding  to  this  table,  the  total  excess  of  emigrants  {i.e., 
including  foreigners)  has  advanced  from  150,836  in  1885  to 
221,922  in  1886,  a  figure  which  is  considerably  higher  than  that 
shown  for  1884,  though  only  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  in  1882. 
Net  emigration  proper,  that  is,  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish 
origin  only,  has  also  increased,  though  to  a  less  extent,  the  amount 
now  reached,  152,882,  being  an  advance  of  30,706  on  the  figures 
for  1885,  which  may,  apparently,  be  taken  as  a  minimum  year. 
The  proportion  of  oiet  emigration  to  population  has  risen  from 
0*34  per  cent,  in  1885  to  0*42  per  cent,  in  1886,  which  is  also  the 
figure  given  for  1884.  This  is  a  fairly  high  percentage,  being 
nearly  four  times  that  of  1876,  though  it  is  considerably  less  than 
that  reached  in  the  years  1880-83. 

"  Assuming,  as  apparently  may  now  be  done,  that  1885  was  a 
year  of  minimum  emigration,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  oscilla- 
tion in  recent  years  between  a  maximum  and  minimum  period  has 
been  much  less  than  in  the  former  period,  when  a  similar  oscilla- 
tion occurred.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  in  this  connection  to 
deal  with  the  emigration  and  immigration  of  persons  of  British 
and  Irish  origin  only,  as  the  figures  of  immigration  did  not 
distinguish  between  such  persons  and  foreigners  before  1876,  but 
dealing  with  the  whole  movement,  it  appeiirs  that  the  decline  from 
the  maximum  net  emigration  in  1872  and  1873,  which  amounted 
to  about  225,000,  was  to  the  low  figures  of  45,000  in  1876,  and 
38,000  in  1877,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  previous  maximum. 
In  the  present  case  the  decline  is  from  an  average  of  over  300,000 
in  the  years  1881  and  1882  to  a  minimum  of  151,000  in  1885,  or 
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only  about  one-lialf  of  the  previous  maximum.  If  we  could  give 
similar  figures  for  1872  and  1873  as  to  persons  of  British  and  Irish 
origin  only,  a  similar  diminution  of  the  amount  of  oscillation  in 
1881-85,  as  compared  with  1872-77,  would  no  doubt  be  apparent. 
In  1876-77  the  net  emigration  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish 
origin  was  about  3  5,000  only,  on  the  average  of  the  two  years,  the 
proportion  to  the  population  being  O'lO  per  cent.  only.  Now  in 
1885  the  corresponding  figure  is  more  than  three  times  as  large, 
being  122,000,  or  0*34  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Emigration  has 
thus  kept  at  a  higher  level  during  the  last  minimum  period  than 
in  the  minimum  period  eight  or  nine  years  before.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  the  interval  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
period  has  been  shorter  than  on  the  former  occasion.  Between 
1873  and  1877,  the  previous  maximum  and  minimum  years,  the 
interval  was  four  years,  while  between  1883  and  1885  the  interval 
is  only  two  years.  As  emigration  usually  rises  and  falls  according 
to  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  trade  generally,  and  particularly 
in  the  countries  of  destination  of  the  emigrants,  and  among  these 
chiefly  the  United  States,  the  shortness  of  the  recent  interval 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  years  of  emigration  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  last  period  of  prosperity  was  less  prolonged 
than  the  former  one,  and  the  succeeding  period  of  adversity,  a  turn 
having  already  come,  would  also  seem  to  have  been  shorter.  These 
facts  would  also  appear  to  correspond  with  much  other  evidence  as 
to  the  course  of  trade.  The  oscillations  lately  have  been  shorter 
and  less  marked  than  on  former  occasions.  The  pi'osperity  of  the 
prosperous  period  has  shown  a  less  advance  as  compared  with' the 
previous  period  of  adversity  than  has  sometimes  been  shown,  and 
the  succeeding  decline  has  also  been  less,  although  the  resulting 
depression  may  be  as  great  because  the  decline  is  from  a  less 
height.  Why  the  oscillation  is  shorter,  why  the  prosperous  period 
should  come  to  an  end  sooner  than  usual,  and  why  the  succeeding 
period  of  depression  should  also  be  shortened,  are  matters  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here.  The  facts  are  only  noted 
for  reference,  and  with  a  view  to  comparison  with  subsequent 
experience,  when  it  is  seen  how  long  the  new  period  of  prosperity 
will  last,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  on  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion. 

'•  The  details  furnished  in  the  accompanying  tables  supply  one 
or  two  other  points  for  observation  in  regard  to  the  increased 
emigration  in  1886.  Of  the  total  number  of  emigrants,  173,979 
are  returned  as  adult  males,  as  against  134,435  in  1885,  showintj' 
an  increase  of  29  per  cent.,  a  rather  higher  rate  than  that  shown  if 
women  and  children  are  also  included. 

"  If,  however,  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  net  emigration  of 
the  year,  it  appears  that  the  increase  among  adult  males  is  from 
66,141  in  1885  to  109,397  in  1886,  an  advance  of  no  less  than 
65  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  on  the 
total  net  emigration. 

"  The  contribution  made  by  Irish  emigration  to  the  general 
increase  in  1886  is  very  small,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table : — 
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(d.)  British  and  Irish  Emigration  in  1886  and  1885. 


Nationiilitv  of  Emigrants. 


Eiiglisli   

Scotch 

Irish    

Total  British 


1886. 


146,301 
2-^,323 
61,276 


232,900 


1885. 


126,260 
21,367 
60,017 


207,644 


"  Thus  the  increase  of  Irish  emis^ration  was  only  1,259,  or 
about  2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1885,  while  in  the  case  of  both 
English  and  Scotch  emigrants  the  increase  is  nearly  one-sixth. 
The  proportion  of  Irish  emigration  to  the  total  emigration  of 
persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  has  fallen  to  26  per  cent.,  a 
decline  of  5  per  cent,  below  the  annual  average  for  the  period 
18<'^l-85.  This  decline  is  the  more  noticeable  when  it  is  remembered 
how  large  the  proportion  of  Irish  emigration  has  frequently  been 
in  previous  years,  rising  in  some  cases  to  over  60  per  cent. 

"  As  regards  the  destinations  of  the  emigrants,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  United  States  still  attract  by  far  the  greatest 
number,  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  emigrants  going 
thither.^  Of  emigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only,  66  per 
cent,  select  the  same  destination,  and  this  proportion  also  holds 
good  if  the  net.  emigration  only  is  considei'ed.  Next  to  the  United 
States  in  attractiveness  comes  Australia,  though  the  proportion  of 
emigrants  thither  to  the  total  number  is  hardly  so  lai-ge  as  in  1885. 
British  North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  an  increase  both, 
in  the  number  and  proportion  of  emigrants  thither  in  1886  ps 
compared  with  1885.     Regard  being  had  to  the  net  emigi^tion  of 

>  "  In  fonner  reports  attention  has  heen  drawn  to  the  question  of  change  of 
route  in  eniiirration  itself,  which  may  affect  some  of  the  figures.  In  fact,  of  late 
years  a  certain  portion  of  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  gone  to 
the  United  States  by  way  of  the  continental  ports,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and 
Amsterdam.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  number  of  emigrants  proceeding 
by  way  of  continental  ports  is  small,  and  does  not  tend  to  increase  materially.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  emigration  by  this  route  in  1886,  the  figures  being 
inserted  here  for  future  reference,  and  in  continuation  of  those  of  last  year : — 


Adults. 

Chi 
under 

dren 
12  Years 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Married. 

Single. 

of  .\ge 
and  Infants. 

Males. 

I'eniales. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

English    

Scotch 

364 
24 
19 

265 
21 

25 

916 
55 
56 

195 
12 

22 

131 
6 

8 

141 
12 

20 

1,411 

85 
83 

601 

45 

67 

Total  British.. 
Foreigners  

407 
239 

311 

170 

1,027 
582 

229 
168 

145 

■  82 

173 

104 

1,579 
903 

713 
442 

Grand  totah... 

646 

481 

1,609 

397 

227 

277 

2,482 

i>i55 
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persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin,  these  colonies  have  received 
17,578  emigrants  in  1886,  as  against  10,517  in  the  year  preceding. 

"As  regards  Irish  emigration,  it  has  also  again  to  be  noted  that 
the  large  proportion  of  females,  and  the  small  proportion  of 
children,  among  emigrants  of  this  nationality,  to  which  attention 
has  frequently  been  called,  are  still  maintained.  Males  are  about 
two  to  one,  compared  with  females,  among  English  and  Scotch 
emigrants,  but  among  the  Irish  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal ;  on  the 
other  hand,  children  are  I7'8  per  cent,  of  the  English  emigrants, 
and  20'6  per  cent,  of  the  Scotch,  but  among  the  Irish  the  propor- 
tion is  only  11  "2  per  cent. 

"  With  regard  to  statistics  of  occupations,  it  is  difficult  to 
ensure  accuracy  in  the  returns,  nor  are  they  by  any  means  complete. 
One  or  two  points,  however,  brought  into  prominence  by  these 
figures,  may  perhaps  be  noted. 

"Of  adult  males,  62,680  are  returned  as  'general  labourers,' 
and  16,719  as  'agricultural  labourers,  gardeners,  and  carters,' 
which  figures  would  show  that  about  three-sevenths  of  the  adult 
British  and  foreign  male  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  can 
lay  no  claim  to  any  technical  skill.  There  is  a  noticeable  iiicrease 
in  the  number  of  emigrants  classed  as  farmers  and  graziers, 
amounting  to  nearly  50  per  cent.,  the  figures  being  for  188G, 
10,325,  as  against  6,968  for  1885. 

"Liverpool  continues  to  be  the  port  of  departure  for  nearly 
five-eig-hths  of  the  total  number  of  emigrants,  London  for  one- 
eighth,  the  Clyde  ports  for  a  tenth,  while  about  9  per  cent.,  a 
somewhat  smaller  proportion  than  usual,  embarked  in  1886'  at 
Queenstown. 

"  Reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  to  the  increase 
in  the  ordinary  passenger  movement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  places  out  of  Europe  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  as 
distinguished  from  emigration  in  the  ordinary  sense.  This  increase 
was  again  continued  in  1886,  as  will  appear  from  the  marked 
advance  in  the  number  of  cabin  passengers  during  the  year  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 

Number  of  Cabin  and  Steerage  Passengers  leaving  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Places  out  of  Europe,  in  each  of  the  Years  from  1876  to  1886 
inclusive. 


Years. 

Cabin  Passengers. 

Steerage  Passengers. 

Total. 

1876     

41,900 
37,147 
43,168 

43,928 
50,734 
54.270 
56,739 
55.840 
57,403 
5'.428 
59.382 

96,322 
82,824 
104,495 
173,235 
281,500 
338,244 
350,549 
341,317 
246,498 
212,957 
271,419 

138,222 
119,971 
147,663 
217,163 
332,294 
392,514 
413,288 

397,157 
303,901 
264,385 

33c,8oi 

'77    

'78    

'79    

'80    

'81    

'82    

'83    

'84    

'85    

'86    
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"  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  cabin 
passengei's  last  year  was  the  highest  yet  reached,  exceeding  the 
previous  maximum  (1884)  by  1,979,  and  forming  nearly  18  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  emigrants. 

"  The  usual  tables  are  added,  showing  in  detail  the  sex,  age, 
condition,  and  occupations  of  the  emigrants ;  the  numbers  depart- 
ing from  each  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom;  the  particulnrs 
of  detention  money  recovered  by  emigration  officers ;  and  (though 
the  data  for  this  return  are  necessarily  very  incomplete)  the 
amount  of  remittances  by  settlers  in  the  United  States,  British 
North  America,  and  other  places,  to  friends  at  home ;  together 
with  comparative  tables  for  series  of  years." 


II. — Effects  of  Import  Duties  in  Neiu  and  Old  Countries. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  subject  have  been  received  from 
Dr.  Loria,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistical  Science 
at  the  University  of  Siena,  Italy. 

Dans  le  vol.  xlix,  part  ii,  du  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  M.  Bourne  traite  avec  beaucoup  de  talent  et  de  pro- 
fondeur  I'interessant  sujet  des  influences  des  droits  pi'otecteurs  sur 
le  commerce  international,  et  explique  les  divers  effets  que  les  droits 
produisent,  suivant  qu'ils  soient  imposes  dans  les  pays  nouveaux,  ou 
la  population  est  faible,  ou  dans  les  anciens  pays,  qui  presentent 
une  plus  forte  densite  de  population.  Or,  comme  la  demonstra- 
tion de  M.  Bourne  sur  ce  dernier  point  ne  me  semble  pas 
parfaitement  exacte,  je  me  permettrai  d'exposer  quelques  remarques, 
ou  quelques  doutes,  sur  les  ingenieux  developpements  donnes  par 
cet  eminent  statisticien. 

La  these  de  M.  Bourne  pent  se  resumer  de  la  fa9on  suivante  : 
Dans  les  vieux  pays,  ou  la  population  est  tres  dense,  un  droit 
protecteur  est  immediateraent  avautageux,  car  il  permet  d'employer 
des  ouvi'iers,  qui  resteraient  necessaii-ement  sans  travail  si  les 
consommateurs  demandassent  des  produits  etrangers ;  mais  le 
surplus  de  production,  qui  resulte  de  I'emploi  des  nouveanx 
ouvriers,  creebientot  unexces  de  production,  d'ou  suit  probablement 
une  crise  commerciale.  En  outre,  cet  accroissement  de  la  produc- 
tion provoque  la  mise  en  culture  des  terres  plus  steriles,  ce  qui 
diminue  le  taux  du  profit.  Au  contraire,  dans  les  pays  nouveaux 
le  droit  protecteur  donne  un  avantage  reel  et  durable  aux  prOduc- 
teurs  des  marchandises  protegees  ;  mais  cet  avantage  n'est  que  le 
resultat  d'un  impot  qui  frappe  tous  les  consommateurs,  e'est-a- 
dire  tous  les  autres  producteurs. 

Or  il  nous  semble,  avant  tout,  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  admettre 
que  le  droit  protecteur  permette  de  donner  du  travail  a  des 
ouvriers,  qui,  autrement,  ne  trouveraient  pas  d'emploi ;  car  le 
nombre  des  ouvriers  employables  depend  de  la  quantite  de  capital 
existante,  et  cette  quantite  n'est  pas  du  tout  augmentee  par  Feffet 
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du  droit.  Si,  avant  Timposition  du  droit,  les  cousommateurs  d'nn 
produit  donne  achetaient  cet-ci  chez  les  eti-angers,  cela  signifie 
(}u'un  nombre  donne  d'ouvriers  devait  etre  employe  a  la  produc- 
tion des  marcliandises,  qui  etaient  exportees  a  I'etranger  en  echange 
de  cet  produit.  Et  si  I'importation  de  cette  marcbandise  deviant 
impossible  par  effet  d'un  droit,  cela  signifie  qu'on  devra  employer 
a  sa  production  ces  memos  ouvriers,  qui  etaient  auparavant 
employes  a  la  production  de  la  marcbandise,  qu'on  exportait 
pour  obtenir  de  I'etranger  le  produit  demande.  Mais  tout  cela 
n'augmentera  pas  la  demande  de  travail,  ni  le  nombre  des  ouvriers 
employes,  ni  donnera  lieu  a  un  exces  de  production.  Apres,  si 
nous  examinons  les  pbenomenes  qui  se  passent  dans  les  pays 
nouveaux,  nous  trouvons  que  le  droit  protecteur  y  sera  sans  doute 
une  cbarge  pour  les  consommateurs  (ainsi  que  le  remarque 
M.  Bourne),  mais  qu'a  cette  cbarge  ne  correspondera  pas  un 
avantage  des  producteurs,  car  cet  avantage  est  incompatible 
avec  la  libre  concurrence.  La  perte  des  consommateurs  sera  egale 
au  surplus  de  frais  qui  cbarge  la  production  nationale  en  dessus  de 
la  production  etrangere,  mais  elle  ne  pourra  pas  exceder  cette 
mesure. 

Si  nous  essayons  d'exposer  a  notre  tour  la  diverse  influence  du 
droit,  suivant  que  Ton  traite  de  pays  surcbarges  de  population  ou 
de  pays  nouveaux,  nous  parvenons  aux  resultats  suivants.  Dans 
les  pays  qui  presentent  une  forte  densite  de  population  et  qui, 
par  la  meme,  sont  surtout  importeurs  de  bles,  un  droit  protecteur, 
en  arretant  I'importation  des  vivres,  donne  lieu  a  une  translation  de 
capital  de  I'industrie  a  I'agriculture,  et  par  la  (comme  le  remarque 
fort  justement  M.  Bourne  J  a  la  mise  en  culture  des  terreins  plus 
infeconds  ;  ce  qui  eleve  la  rente  fonciere,  diminue  le  taux  du  profit, 
retarde  les  progres  de  I'accumulation,  augmente  le  nombre  des 
bommes  sans  travail,  et  prepare  les  crises,  Au  contraire,  dans  les 
pays  nouveaux,  qui  exportent  les  bles  en  ecbange  des  produits 
manufactures,  un  droit  protecteur  qui  arreste  I'importation  de  ces 
produits,  donne  lieu  a  une  translation  de  capital  de  I'agriculture  a 
I'industrie ;  d'oii  suit,  d'un  cote,  que  la  culture  des  terres  plus 
mauvaises  est  abandonnee,  que  la  rente  baisse  et  s'eleve  le  taux  du 
profit ;  de  I'autre  cote,  que  les  pi'oduits  manufactures  doivent 
rencberir,  car  leur  production  est  a  present  plus  couteuse ;  ce  qui 
diminue  les  profits  reaux  mesures  dans  ces  memes  produits.  Si 
I'elevation  du  cout  des  articles  fabriques,  qui  resulte  du  droit 
protecteur,  absorbe  tout  le  surplus  de  profit  que  le  droit  lui-meme 
a  produit,  en  faisant  baisser  la  rente  fonciere,  I'influence  du  droit 
se  reduit  en  derniere  analyse  a  cette-ci  :  qu'une  fraction  du  produit 
total,  qui  auparavant  faisait  partie  de  la  rente  fonciere,  vient  a 
present  agregee  au  profit  du  capitaliste,  mais  que  cet-ci  doit 
tout-de-suite  la  transmettre  au  manufacteur,  pour  compenEer  les 
frais  de  production  additionnels  que  le  droit  meme  a  crees.  Bref 
dans  ce  cas  tout  le  montant  du  droit  est  paye  sur  la  rente  fonciere,  et 
le  revenu  du  capitaliste  reste  identique,  quelque  qu'il  soit  le 
systeme  commercial.  Si  toutefois  I'elevation  du  cout  des  articles 
fabriques,  qui  resulte  du  droit  protecteur,  n'absorbe  qu'une  partie 
da  surplus  de  profit  que  le  droit  lui-meme  a  engendre,  I'influence 
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definitive  du  droit  protecteur  est  avantagenx  an  capitaliste ;  d'ovi 
Ton  deduit,  que  si  dans  les  pays  tres-populeux,  le  droit 
protecteur  avantage  les  proprietaires  du  sol,  tandis  que  les 
capitalistes  en  sont  appauvris  dans  les  pays  nouveaux  il  se 
passe  le  plienomene  oppose,  et  le  droit  protecteur  y  profite  au 
capital  en  doramage  de  la  rente  fonciere. 

Si  les  produits  manufactures  proteges  par  le  droit  ne  sont  pas 
seulenient  consommes  par  le  capitaliste,  mais  le  sont  anssi  par  le 
travailleur,  le  droit  nuit  au  capitaliste,  en  tant  qu'il  eleve  le  cout 
du  travail ;  mais  cet  dommage  ne  fait  qu'affaiblir  I'avantage  que 
le  droit  protecteur  assure  au  capital,  en  elevant  le  taux  du  profit 
moyennant  la  sortie  de  culture  des  terres  moins  productives. 

Quelques  economistes,  ainsi  que  I'americain  Hawley,  croient  que 
le  libre-ecliange  soit  nuisible  aux  pays  exporteurs  des  bles,  parce 
qu'il  y  engendre  la  necessite  de  cultiver  des  terres  plus  steriles, 
c'est-a-dire  qu'il  y  deprime  la  "  marge  de  la  cultivation."  Mais 
il  y  a  la  une  meprise  evidente.  En  effet,  s'il  est  vrai  que  le  libre 
echange  eleve  dans  ces  pays  le  cout  du  ble,  dont  il  accroit  la 
production,  ce  n'est  pas  moins  vrai  que  I'accroissement  du  cout 
de  production  du  ble  doit  etre  moindre  que  I'accroissement  de 
cout  auquel  le  pays  devrait  se  soumettre,  s'il  produisait  lui-meme 
] 'article  fabrique ;  car,  s'il  n'en  fut  pas  ainsi,  cet  pays  ne  produirait 
pas  le  ble  pour  obtenir  en  echange  I'article  fabrique,  mais  produirait 
cet-ci  directement.  Done  le  libre  echange  ne  pent  jamais  etre  cause 
d'un  accroissement  des  frais,  auxquels  un  pays  pent  se  procurer  les 
marchandises  qui  lui  sont  necessaires.  Mais  le  libre  echange  pent 
certainement  etre  cause  d'un  accroissement  de  frais  et  d'une  perte, 
qui  frappe  une  classe  sociale.  En  effet,  dans  le  cas  suppose  d'un 
pays  exporteur  de  ble,  il  se  pent  que  I'accroissement  de  la  rente 
dii  fl  I'expansion  de  la  culture  sur  les  terres  steriles,  qui  est  un 
effet  du  libre  echange,  diminue  le  taux  du  profit  en  une  raison 
plus  forte,  que  la  diminution  du  cout  de  production  des  articles 
manufactures,  due  au  libre  ecbange,  n'eleve  les  profits  reaux, 
mesures  en  ces  produits ;  et  dans  cette  hypothese  le  libre  echange 
aura  sans  doute  endommage  le  capitaliste  et  reduit  son  revenu. 


III. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Worls. 

Malthus  and  his  WorTc.  By  James  Bonar,  M.A.,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1885. 

Mr.  Bonar  has  brought  one  quality  to  bear  upon  his  subject  for 
which  he  deserves  unstinted  praise.  There  are  abundant  signs  on 
almost  every  page  of  this  book  that  the  ■work  of  the  writer  has 
been  in  no  ordinary  sense  a  labour  of  love.  The  different  editions 
through  which  the  famous  essay  passed  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  compared  ;  and  Mr.  Bonar  is  not  content  with  placing  before  us 
a  detailed  analysis  of  Malthus,  the  authoi',  as  he  epigrammatically 
remarks  (p.  6),  of  "an  anonymous  pamphlet  in  a  political 
controversy,"    but    he   endeavours   also   to    make   us   thoroughly 
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acquainted  with  Mai  thus,  the  exponent  of  general  economic  tlieoiy, 
and  he  goes  yet  fm^ther  and  presents  to  us  Malthus,  the  moral  and 
political  philosopher.  His  work  is  divided  into  five  sections  or 
"books."  The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  essay  itself:  describes 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  edition  was  issued, 
indicates  the  changes  which  distingviished  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent editions  from  the  first,  and  follows  the  exposition  of 
Malthns  in  considerable  detail.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Bonar  remarks  in 
his  "Introduction,"  "the  detail"  is  his  "main  subject,  and  general 
theory  the  episode."  In  the  second  book  he  considers  this  "  general 
theory,"  and  contrasts  the  attitude  of  Malthus  with  that  of 
Ricardo.  In  the  tliii'd  he  adds  to  the  "economics  "  of  Malthus  his 
"  Ethics  and  Political  Philosophy  ;"  in  the  fourth  he  endeavours 
to  "criticise  the  Critics  of  the  Essay,"  and  in  the  fifth  and  last 
his  aim  is  to  "  help  the  reader  to  associate  the  living  personality  of 
the  man  with  his  writings."  Whatever  complaint,  then,  we  may  be 
compelled  to  urge  against  Mr.  Bonar,  we  cannot  with  any  fairness 
accuse  him  of  lack  of  industry  or  of  want  of  appreciation  of  his 
subject.  And  we  may  readily  allow  that  his  affection  for  Malthus 
has  not  made  him  blind  to  his  faults,  but  that  he  has  honestly 
endeavoured  to  give  us  a  true  portrait  of  the  man  and  a 
discriminating  analysis  of  his  opinions.  He  has  mingled  censure 
with  praise,  and  his  censure  is  as  just  as  his  praise  is  hearty. 

But  so  thoroughly  has  he  steeped  himself  in  the  writings  of  his 
author  that  in  some  places  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  his 
own  commentary  and  the  original  text ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  in 
this  respect  he  has  entirely  satisfied  the  canon  he  lays  down  (p.  409) 
that  in  "economical  writing"  clearness  of  meaning  "is  the  first  of 
virtues."  Nor  again  can  we  help  thinking  that  the  tendency  which 
has  led  him  to  discuss  the  moral  and  political  philosophy  of  Malthus 
has  been  an  influence  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  For  the  philo- 
sophical terminology  which  he  so  frequently  employs  must,  we 
think,  be  regarded  as  scarcely  appropriate  to  an  economic  treatise. 
In  this  special  section  indeed  it  is  appropriate,  but  it  is  out  of 
place  in  the  other  parts  of  the  book.  Distinctions  between  the 
"efficient"  (p.  6)  and  "material"  (p.  25)  "cause"  of  the  essay, 
between  the  "  formal,"  the  "  material,"  the  "  efficient,"  and  the 
"  final  cause  "  of  value  (p.  279)  may,  it  is  true,  be  intelligible  to  a 
student  who  knows  his  Aristotle,  but  are  hardly  so  much  a  part  of 
common  speech  as  to  be  employed  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
here  used  by  Mr.  Bonar.  And  again  it  must  be  somewhat 
perplexing  to  the  economic  or  general  reader  to  find  the  claim 
allowed  by  the  English  Poor  Laws  described  (p.  309)  "in  the 
language  of  Kant ''  as  a  "  claim  that  could  not  be  made  universal 
without  contradiction."  But  this  use  of  philosophical  phraseology 
is  but  one  illustration  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  Mr.  Bonar  s 
literary  style.  He  remarks  (p.  227)  with  considerable  truth  thnt 
Perronet  Thompson's  Catecliism  of  the  Corn  Laivs  is  characterised 
by  a  "liveliness  to  which  no  other  English  economical  writing  has 
the  slightest  claim  ;"  but  his  own  elforts  to  avoid  dulnoss  seem  to 
have  led  him  into  the  opposite  extreme.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  in  his  case — as  in  that  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  first 
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edition  of  tlie  essay  (p.  410) — "the  abundant  metapbors  "  may  be 
found  to  bave  "simply  led  to  misunderstanding;"  and  that  be 
would  bave  done  better,  and  bis  book  bave  been  more  likely  to 
secure  the  credit  of  "permanent  usefulness,"  bad  be  to  some 
extent — like  the  author  of  the  essay  in  the  later  editions — 
"  deliberately  renounced  fine  writing."  In  one  place  (p.  267)  for 
example,  the  "  apparent  chaos  "  of  the  economic  theory  of  Malthus 
is  contrasted  with  the  "apparent  cosmos"  of  the  Ricardian  system  ; 
in  another  (p.  209)  an  analogy  is  drawn  between  the  Wealth  of 
Nafio)is  and  the  Bible,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  "becoming 
clear"  in  Malthus'  time  that  these  economic  "Scriptures  were  of 
doubtful  interpretation,"  and  that  "  men  were  to  choose  between 
the  Calvinism  of  Ricardo  and  the  Arminianism  of  Malthus;"  and 
in  somewhat  the  same  strain  the  followers  of  Ricardo  are  dis- 
tinguished (p.  298)  as  the  "  Minor  Prophets."  On  another 
occasion  (p.  55)  the  "ideal  state"  of  the  older  economists  is 
summed  up  as  " anarchj plus  the  police  constable;"  and  on  anotbei' 
(p.  208)  Malthus  himself  is  described  as  "  labouring  to  build  up  the 
neglected  pathology  of  economic  science."  We  bave  beard  before 
of  "  Mother  Earth,"  but,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  "  Father 
Work "  is  the  product  of  Mr.  Bonar's  eiforts  after  antithesis. 
Such  a  style  as  this  has  of  course  its  merits,  but  in  Mr.  Bonar's 
case  it  is,  we  think,  carried  to  excess.  He  never  gives  the  reader 
time  to  recover ;  but  phrase  comes  after  phrase,  allusion  succeeds  to 
allusion,  and  epigram — to  use  his  own  words  (p.  207) — follows  "on 
the  heels  of"  epigram.  Bagehot,  indeed,  who  is  mentioned 
(p.  227,  foot-note)  as  supplying  a  possible  exception  to  the  dulness 
of  English  economic  writing,  adopted  a  lively  style ;  but  be  is  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  this  may  be  successfully  done,  and 
Mr.  Bonar  is  rather  an  example  of  the  mischievous  results  to 
which  it  may  lead.  Bagehot's  allusions  are  generally  familiar  to 
the  ordinary  reader  ;  Mr.  Bonai^'s  too  often  stand  in  sore  need  of 
an  explanatory  note.  Bagehot  was  content  to  use  the  plainest  and 
even  ungrammatical  English ;  Mr.  Bonar  prefers  "  genesis "  to 
origin,  "hegemony"  to  headship,  "Hie  jacet"  to  epitaph. 

We  may  however  forgive — although  Mr.  Bonar  never  allows 
us  to  forget — these  exti'avagances  of  style,  when  we  consider  the 
service  be  has  rendered  to  economics  by  endeavouring  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false  Malthus.  Malthus,  as  he  remarks  (p.  3) 
has  left  a  "  book  which  no  one  reads  and  all  abuse."  At  one  time 
be  has  been  charged  with  enunciating  a  "  paradox ;"  at  another  be 
has  been  gravely  condemned  for  giving  utterance  to  a  "  truism." 
He  has  been  most  unfairly  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with 
"  Malthusianism,"  and,  by  a  still  sterner  irony  of  fate,  with  Neo- 
Maltbusianism  (cf.  pp.  24,  168).  The  vulgar  belief  is  that  be 
denounced  a  large  population,  whereas  he  really  said  (p.  128)  : — 
"  The  denser  the  population  the  better,"  if  it  only  be  a  "  population 
of  strong,  comfortable  citizens."  The  vulgar  belief  again  is  that  he 
was  a  gloomy  pessimist ;  but  in  reality  he  argued  (p.  36)  that  "  the 
people  tend  to  increase  more  quickly  than  their  food,  not  in  order 
that  men  may  sufFer  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  roused  to  save 
themselves  from  suffering."     For  this  misrepresentation,  indeed, 
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the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  and  the  succeeding  editions 
of  the  essay  were  issiied  furnish  some  excuse.  In  its  orig'inal  form 
it  was  a  controversial  pamphlet,  and  naturally  emphasised  neglected 
truths.  "  Its  main  fault  was  not  incompleteness,  but  wrongness  of 
emphasis"  (p.  42).  "Having  found  the  bow  bent  too  much  one 
way,"  remarked  Malthus  himself  (p.  47),  "I  was  induced  to  bend 
it  too  much  the  other  in  order  to  make  it  straight."  Then  it 
became  a  careful  statistical  treatise,  and  the  mistaken  emphasis  of 
the  first  edition  was  corrected.  But  so  complete  a  change  as  this 
supplies  some  justification  at  least  for  Bagehot's  severe  criticism 
that  "  in  its  first  form  the  essay  "  "  was  conclusive  as  an  argument, 
only  it  was  based  on  untrue  facts ;  in  its  second  form  it  was  based 
on  true  facts,  but  it  was  inconclusive  as  an  argument."  And  yet, 
to  measure  the  real  importance  of  the  essay,  we  have  to  remember 
that,  although  it  may  be  possible  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
phrases  and  thoughts  of  Malthus— as  indeed  of  Adam  bmith  and 
many  another  writer — in  his  predecessors,  yet  he  was  the  first  to 
treat  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  reverse  the  tendency  of 
po}3ular  opinion  and  legislative  action ;  and  that  at  a  time  when 
"statistics  were  a  novelty  his  work  as  an  interpreter"  of  statis- 
tical facts  was  a  model  of  patient  inquiry  and  careful  verification. 
And  again,  when  we  turn  from  the  special  treatise  to  the  general 
theory,  we  find  indeed  that  he  fell  into  the  errors  which  were 
natural  to  a  man  of  kindly  heart  who  judged  of  the  value  of 
scientific  research  exclusively  by  its  utility  to  mankind,  but  that 
he  also  anticipated  "  in  outline  "  (p.  2i0)  "  the  main  truths 
which  writers  of  our  own  time  think  they  have  established  against 
Ricardo,"  that  he  insisted  upon  the  important  dictum  that  the 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  is  necessary  before  a 
class  can  hope  to  raise  its  standard  of  comfort,  and  that  to  him  is 
largely  due  the  credit  of  the  "  Ricardian  "  theory  of  rent.  When 
we  remember  this  we  may  subscribe  in  some  measure  at  least  to 
Mr.  Bonar's  estimate  that  he  was  the  "second  in  time  and  honour  " 
"  of  the  three  English  writers  whose  work  has  become  a  portion  of 
all  Political  Economy." 

HiMory  of  the  Second  Army  Corps.  By  Francis  A.  "Walker. 
New  York :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1886. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  author  of  this  volume  as  a 
professor  that  we  have  experienced  some  difiiculty  in  speaking  of 
him  as  a  general.  But  the  qualities  which  have  Avon  distinction 
for  the  professor  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  military  narrative 
of  the  general.  The  lucidity  of  thought  and  statement  which  is 
everywhere  apparent  in  his  economic  writings,  which  has  enabled 
him  to  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  fallacies  of  the  discarded 
theory  of  the  wages-fund  and  to  assign  their  true  importance  to 
the  distinctive  functions  of  the  modern  employer,  which  has  helped 
him  to  pursue  his  way  with  almost  unerring  steps  through  the 
mazes  of  currency  theories  and  monetary  doctrine,  and  to  supply 
a  popular,  but  correct,  exposition  of  the  theory  of  rent,  is  con- 
spicuous on  every  page  of  the  military  treatise.  The  details  and 
motives  of  military  tactics,  the  positions  and  movements  of  ojipo- 
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sing  ti-oops,  appear  to  us  to  be  described  with  a  clearness  which 
could  hardly  be  surpassed.  And,  just  as  in  his  economic  vs'ritings 
the  student  is  constantly  assisted  by  differences  of  type,  so  in 
this  bock  a  series  of  excellent  maps  enables  him  to  follow  with 
sustained  intelligence  the  history  of  military  campaigns.  And 
once  more  the  vividness  of  style  which  has  in  his  Political  JEconoviy 
created  an  interest  in  economics  in  the  minds  of  readers  who  never 
felt  such  an  intei'est  before,  and  awakened  into  fresh  activity  the 
slumbering  interest  of  those  who  had  come  to  associate  economic 
writing  with  dulness  and  perplexity,  enables  him  in  this  book  to 
make  us  thoroughly  realise  the  din  and  turmoil,  the  stress  and 
bustle,  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  military  conflict.  "  Pro- 
fessor "  Walker  is  never  afraid  of  trying  to  make  his  meaning 
clear  to  tlie  economic  student  by  the  use  of  unconventional 
phraseology;  and  "General"  Walker's  narrative  is  rendered  by, 
similar  means  as  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  as,  we  imagine 
— although  indeed  on  this  point  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  pro- 
nounce- a  definite  opinion — it  must  be  instructive  to  the  military 
student.  Another  quality  is  common  to  his  economic  and  his 
military  writing  ;  and  that  is  the  frankness  with  which  he  criti- 
cises tiiose  fi'om  whom  he  differs  in  opinion.  He  is  as  outspoken  in 
his  censure  of  the  blunders  of  the  civil  authorities  at  Washington, 
and  the  mistaken  estimates  of  the  enemy  formed  by  McClellan  and 
Burnside,  as  he  is  unsparing  of  the  fallacies  of  the  wages-fund,  of 
the  extravagances  of  the  "  Manchester  School,"  and  of  the  mistakes 
of  "  potato  philosophers."  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heartiness 
with  which  he  recognises  the  merits  of  his  economic  predecessors 
— as  for  instance  in  the  cases  of  Cairnes  and  his  "  non-competing 
groups,"  of  JVCill  and  international  trade,  of  Ricardo  and  monetary 
doctrine — finds  its  counterpart  in  his  praise  of  Sumner  and  Couch, 
of  Hancock,  Warren,  Humphreys,  and  Morgan.  His  judgment, 
again,  in  bestowing  this  eulogy  or  censure,  in  estimating  merits  or 
demerits,  appears  to  us — although  we  cannot  speak  with  the  autho- 
rity of  experts — to  be  as  sober  and  weisihty  here  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  in  his  economic  writings.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
statistical  material  which  the  volume  contains  is  handled  with  the 
excellence  and  thoroughness  which  were  only  to  be  expected  in  a 
statistician  of  the  standing  and  practical  experience  of  Professor 
Walker.  The  original  composition  of  the  Second  Army  Corps 
and  the  successive  changes  that  it  underwent  are  carefully  noted. 
The  death-rolls  of  battles,  the  lists  of  officers,  of  engagements  and 
of  noteworthy  places  contained  in  the  several  appendices  are 
models  of  what,  we  conceive,  such  appendices  should  be.  In  short 
we  have  in  this  book  a  history  of  the  corps  which  throughout  the 
struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South  was  continually  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray — a  history  which  for  minuteness  of  detail,  for 
liveliness  of  narration,  for  fairness  and  candour  of  judgment,  could 
hardly  be  excelled — and  a  history  which  records  some  of  the  most 
stirring  and  noteworthy  incidents  in  a  contest  which  may  fairly  be 
termed  the  most  stirring  and  noteworthy  of  modern  times.  It 
may  be  fanciful,  but  we  cannot  help  tracing  to  Professor  Walker's 
connection  with  this  conflict  the  oiigin  of  those  qualities  which 
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distinguisli  his  economic  writings  from  those  of  other  authors.  A 
man  who  was  acquainted  with  such  scenes  as  are  narrated  in  this 
book  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  stern  logic  of  facts  however 
much  it  might  be  in  apparent  conflict  with  preconceived  theory  ; 
a  man  who  could  recall  occasions  when  life  and  death  were  the 
stakes  for  which  the  players  were  contending,  and  when  conven- 
tionalities were  perforce  exchanged  for  plain  realities,  could  not 
but  be  vivid  in  description  and  untrammelled  in  language ;  and  a 
man  who  had  taken  part  in  events  where  a  blunder  meant  the 
loss,  and  an  inspiration  of  genius  the  preservation,  of  hundreds — 
perhaps  thousands — of  lives  would  have  been  strangely  forgetful 
of  the  past  had  he  not  been  outspoken  in  his  censure  and  hearty 
in  his  praise.  If  it  be  true  that  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man, 
in  this  case  we  may  surely  hold  that  the  general  has  been  the 
parent  of  the  professor. 

JJehersichten  der  Weltwirthschaft.  Von  Dr.  F.  X.  N'eumann- 
Spallart.     Jahrgang  1883-84.     Stuttgart :  Julius  Maier,  1887. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Neumann-Spallart's  JJehersichten  is  sure 
to  meet  with  a  gi'ateful  welcome  from  economic  and  statistical 
students.  The  high  reputation  of  the  author  and  the  recollection 
of  previous  editions  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  this  result,  even  if 
the  fresh  edition  itself  were  not  able  to  rely  with  confidence  upon 
its  own  special  merits  for  a  favourable  reception.  Dr.  Neumann- 
Spallart  is  so  untiring  in  his  researches  that  we  may  be  certain 
that  he  at  least  has  laid  under  contribution  all  available  sources  of 
trustworthy  knowledge  ;  and  he  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  the  true  functions  and  great  responsibilities  of  the  statis- 
tician that  we  know  that  in  this  case  we  shall  be  supplied  not 
merely  with  figures,  but  with  the  names  of  the  authorities  from 
whom  these  figures  are  taken.  And  in  this  way  our  confidence  in 
Dr.  Neumann-Spallart  may  be  said  to  rest  on  a  double  foundation. 
We  can  rely  upon  his  experienced  discrimination  in  selecting  his 
authorities ;  and  we  have  an  opportunity — such  as  is  only  too 
frequently  withheld  from  us  by  other  statistical  writers — of  exer- 
cising our  own  judgment — though  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Neumann- 
Spallart  this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary — in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  authorities  he  has  consulted.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
previous  editions  of  this  book  will  find  that  the  present  edition  is 
characterised  by  the  same  excellence  of  thorough  treatment  and 
systematic  arrangement  which  they  have  come  to  associate  with  all 
Dr.  Neumann- Spallart's  statistical  work.  But  the  figures  are  of 
course  brought  down  to  a  more  recent  date ;  and  the  interesting 
and  instructive  summary  of  the  economic  progress  of  the  world  ia 
the  decade  extending  from  1870  to  1880,  which  was  given  in  the 
edition  of  1881  and  translated  in  the  March  number  of  this  Journal 
for  1882,  is  now  carried  on  to  1884,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
following  year.  The  triple  division  of  the  "  symptoms  "  which 
indicate  the  economic  changes  of  societies  is  still  maintained. 
The  "  primary  symptoms,"  which  are  the  necessary  causes  of 
economic  effects,  and  are  to  be  found  in  statistics  of  production 
and  consumption ;    the    "  secondary    symptoms,"    which    are    con- 
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sequent  upon  the  '*  primary,"  and  are  discovered  in  statistics  o£ 
wages  and  prices,  of  rates  of  discount  and  issues  of  capital,  of 
dividends  and  failures ;  and  the  "  reflective  symptoms,"  which 
arise  from,  and  react  upon,  the  two  previous  classes,  and  are  con- 
cerned with  such  matters  as  strikes,  emigration,  and  pauperism, 
are  all  treated  in  this  edition  in  a  similar  way  to  that  adopted  in 
the  edition  of  1881 ;  but  the  illustrative  figures  for  later  years 
are  added  to  those  previously  given.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in 
such  statistical  inquiries  we  must  be  sometimes  content  with 
"  symptoms  "  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  causally  connected  with 
social  phenomena.  It  is  true  that  these  symptoms  themselves  are 
often  difiicult  to  measure  with  accuracy  and  to  express  with  exacti- 
tude. But,  despite  of  these  and  similar  drawbacks,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  such  a  method  of  inquiry  conducted  by  such  a 
careful  inquirer  as  Dr.  Neumann- Spallart  is  of  no  little  value,  and 
is  likely  indeed  to  lead  to  important  results.  By  the  concurrent 
examination  of  these  different  symptoms  we  can  at  least  arrive  at 
conclusions  of  high  probability,  and  even  venture  to  predict  with 
some  approach  to  confidence  the  economic  history  of  the  future, 
and  determine  whether  it  is  to  be  one  of  advance  or  retrogression, 
of  increasing  prosperity  or  accelerated  decay.  In  these  days, 
when  the  air  is  full  of  pessimistic  predictions  which  have  indeed 
bat  little — if  they  have  any — connection  with  statistical  fact,  it  is 
encouraging  to  find  that  Dr.  Neumann- Spallart's  investigations 
have  led  him  to  take  a  cheerful,  and  not  a  despondent,  view ;  and 
the  thoroughness  of  his  method  enables  us  to  rely  upon  his  results. 

The  Claims  of  Labour  .  .  .     275  pp.,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1886. 

This  volume,  consisting  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Labour  Question,  owes  its  existence  to  the  unappro- 
priated balance  of  the  i,oooZ.  set  aside  by  the  anonymous  promoter 
of  the  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference  held  in  Princes  Hall 
in  January,  1885.  Mr.  Burnett's  lecture  on  Trade  Unions,  with 
Avhich  the  volume  opens,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  conditions  of 
labour,  and  Mr.  B.  Jones's  lecture  on  What  is  meant  by  Co-opera- 
tion, do  not  contain  any  thing  novel  ;  Mr.  Patrick  Greddes's  lecture 
on  the  Conditions  of  Progress  of  the  Capitalist  and  of  the  Labourer, 
is  really  an  appeal  to  the  labourer  to  have  higher  aims  than  those 
now  generally  attributed  to  him,  and  by  means  of  which  aims  the 
lecturer  hopes  to  see  material  improvement  follow  in  due  course. 
This  lecture,  in  contradistinction  to  so  many  lectures  given  to  the 
working  classes,  has  little  to  say  of  the  labourer  as  a  hero;  indeed,  the 
author  looks  upon  both  labourer  and  capitalist  as  alike  human,  and 
apt  to  err.  An  interesting  lecture  or  paper  is  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  who  deals  with  a  painfully  familiar  subject,  the  Depres- 
sion of  Trade,  its  Causes  and  Remedies.  After  a  brief  reference  to 
some  absurdities  which  have  been  stated  in  connection  with  this 
depression,  Mr.  Wallace  describes  the  main  features  thereof,  stating 
that  it  begun  about  1870,  and  ascribing  it  to  universal  impoverish- 
ment. This  universal  depression  is  bi'ought  about  by  foreign  loans, 
the  greater  part  of  wdiich  never  reached  the  people  who  are  taxed 
to  pay  the  interest  thereon,  who  consequently  have  not  so  much  to. 
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spend,  and  therefore  cannot  bay  our  goods.  He  roughly  estimates 
tile  new  debts  created  from  1863  to  1875  at  nearly  1,500  million 
pounds  sterling,  and  states  that  England  lent  nearly  half  of  this 
amount.  The  next  cause  of  impoverishment  is  ascribed  to  the 
increased  war  expenditure,  which  for  the  continent  has  increased 
from  96  to  150  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  with  a  standing 
army  of  7  million  men,  entirely  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  work 
of  destruction.  The  author  then  sets  to  work  to  show  how  these 
facts  tend  to  the  universal  impoverishment.  He  then  attacks  the 
very  wealthy,  points  out  that  millionaires  are  on  the  increase,  and 
then  gives  facts  to  prove  that  poverty  is  increasing  in  a  like  ratio. 
Speculation — or  in  other  words  the  Limited  Liability  Act — also 
comes  in  for  its  share  in  causing  the  present  depression,  and  to  this 
more  than  to  any  other  cause  does  the  lecturer  ascribe  the  trade 
troubles  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  heard  Mr.  Wallace 
speak  at  the  reading  of  Mr.  Booth's  paper  last  June  will  not  be 
surprised  to  see  that  the  last  and  very  important  cause  is  ascribed 
to  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts,  due  to  our  system  of 
monopoly  in  land.  The  depreciation  of  silver  or  the  improvidence 
of  the  working  classes  are  not  enumerated  among  the  causes  of 
depression.  The  author  shows  weakness  in  his  contentions  con- 
cerning the  millionaires,  and  likewise  in  the  proof  (?)  he  gives  of 
increasing  poverty.  Considering  the  British  large  export  trade, 
a  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  from  1871  to  1881  in  the  persons  (p.  131) 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  is  no  proof  of  increased  poverty, 
any  more  than,  considering  the  very  large  extent  in  which  music 
now  finds  its  way  among  the  poor,  is  the  increase,  during"  the  same 
period,  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  musicians  and  musical 
instrument  makers  (p.  131),  a  proof  that  the  rich  are  growing 
richer.  Nevertheless  the  lecture  appears  of  some  interest  from 
a  certain  point  of  view,  though  deficient  in  scientific  method, 
Mr.  Wallace  making  very  little  comparison  with  former  depres- 
sions. Mr.  William  Morris,  in  the  Labour  Question  from  a  Socialist 
standpoint,  desires  complete  State  employment  and  regulation  of' 
labour,  and  as  a  sample  of  his  arguments  we  may  refer  to  p.  177, 
where  he  states  that  the  judge,  the  magistrate,  the  policeman,  and 
the  soldier  are  the  sword  and  pistol  of  the  modern  highwayman 
— society — aided  by  the  mask  of  morals  and  religion.  Professor 
Foxwell  concludes  the  volume  with  a  very  able  lecture  on  the 
Irregularity  of  Employment,  and  the  Fluctuation  of  Prices. 

Les  Dettes  Ptibliqnes  Europeennes.  By  Alfred  Neymarck. 
102  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1887. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  editor  has  published  the  official  statistics 
of  the  State  debts  of  Europe,  handed  to  him  by  request  by  the 
respective  European  heads  of  the  financial  or  statistical  depart- 
ments. We  have  therefore  a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of 
the  debt  of  every  European  country,  together  with  information  as 
to  the  rate  of  interest,  increase  or  decrease  of  debt,  manner  in 
which  the  loans  have  been  raised  and  the  latest  market  quotations, 
together  with  particulars  of  a  more  financial  nature.  In  the  notes 
are  also  contained  explanations  as  to  whether  the  loans  have  been 

2e2 
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raised  for  railway  or  for  other  purposes,  and  occasionally  some 
tacts  concerning  the  last  budgets  are  given.  M.  Neynaarck  calla 
attention  to  the  very  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  public  debta 
since  the  year  1870,  and  from  the  tabulated  statement  on  p.  87,  it 
appears  that  France  and  Russia,  who  head  the  list  by  a  very  long 
way  indeed,  have  increased  their  debts  by  480  and  440  million 
pounds  sterling  respectively ;  while  on  the  other  hand  England 
and  Denmark  are  the  only  two  States  who  have  reduced  their 
debts  during  the  same  period.  The  author  asks  (p.  89)  by  how 
much  could  not  these  debts  be  removed  if  war  expenditure  did 
not  absorb  every  year  85  per  cent,  of  them,  and  concludes  as  au 
answer  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  these  over- 
whelming debts  is  very  serious.  On  p.  90,  et  seq.,  he  remarks  on 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  conversions  of  public  debta 
which  have  been  so  frequent  of  late  years.  He  also  comments  on 
the  circumstance  that  while  France  has  lent  money  to  every  State 
but  Germany,  hardly  another  State,  but  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands, lends  her  money  in  return  ;  he  considers  this  a  disadvantage, 
and  proposes  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  make  French  rentes 
popular  in  other  countries.  Finally,  M.  Neymarck  returns  again  to 
the  charge  of  the  burden  of  war  expenditure,  and  gives  it  as  hia 
opinion  that  the  people  will  before  long  grow  sick  of  this  sort  of 
dead  weight. 

The  Financial  and  Economical  Progress  and  Condition  of  Nether- 
lands India  during  the  last  Fifteen  Years,  and  the  Effect  of  the 
Present  Gurrencij  System.  By  N.  P,  Van  den  Berg,  LL.D, 
iii  +  50  +  xxiii  pp.,  4to.     Batavia. 

The  Government  of  India,  without  any  intention  of  proposing 
any  change  in  the  monetary  standard  of  India,  has  been  never- 
theless anxious  to  obtain  information  reofardingf  the  economic 
condition  and  progress  of  Java  under  the  gold  standard,  and  to  thia 
end  it  has  been  most  foi'tunate  in  obtaining  the  voluntary  assistance 
of  M.  Van  den  Berg,  whose  lucid  financial  summary,  in  reply  to  the 
questions  of  the  Indian  Government,  now  lies  before  us.  The 
figures  M.  Van  den  Berg  offers  for  consideration  deal  with  the  yeara 
1871-84  inclusive,  excepting  only  such  figures  which  represent 
foreign  exports,  which,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the 
method  of  collection,  are  only  available  for  comparative  purposea 
from  1874  onwards.  The  statistics  here  supplied  deal  with  an  area 
covering  30,232  square  geographical  miles,  and  with  a  population 
numbering  27,303,782  souls.  Up  to  1875  inclusive  the  budgets 
showed  a  considerable  siirplus,  but  from  that  date  to  1884  inclusive 
there  has  been  an  annual  deficit,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  for 
these  nine  years  to  nearly  77  million  florins.  The  revenue,  owing 
to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  government  produce,  naturally 
varies  very  much;  the  expenditure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  noticeable 
on  account  of  its  rapid  increase,  almost  50  per  cent,  in  the  yeara 
1871-76,  and  its  almost  stationary  and  latterly  declining  character 
since.  The  budget  making  is  carried  on  under  considerable 
difficulties.  The  Netherlands  Indian  officials  have  to  prepare  their 
budgets   some   eighteen   months    before    the    otherwise    requisite 
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period,  in  order  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  Home  Government 
before  it  comes  into  force.  The  increase  in  the  expenditure 
M.  Van  den  Berg  attributes  to  the  following  causes :  the  Acheen 
war,  costing  an  increased  outlay  in  the  period  under  review  of 
240  million  florins,  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  stamping 
out  of  the  cattle  plague,  14!^  million  florins,  and  the  construction  of 
railways  and  harbour  works,  which  are  paid  for  out  of  current 
revenue,  79I  million  florins,  making  a  total  of  335  millions.  In 
addition  to  this,  Netherlands  India  has  contributed  to  the  Home 
Government  no  less  a  sum  than  82  millions  for  home  fortifications, 
government  expenses,  debts  and  deficits.  Pensions,  and  the  cost 
of  increased  jail  accommodation,  necessitated  by  the  abolition  of 
flogging,  have  also  added  their  quota  to  the  growing  expenditure. 
In  the  meanwhile,  as  its  only  debt  is  the  amount  of  45I  million  florins 
placed  to  its  debit  in  the  Dutch  4  per  cent,  loan  of  60  millions,  the 
fiscal  management  of  Netherlands  India  must  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory. Against  this  set  of  figures  there  is  another  inquiry  to  be  made. 
How  has  the  government  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  fall  in 
prices  of  export  articles,  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  to  meet  its 
increased  expenditure  ?  The  taxes  must  weigh  heavily  on  the 
people.  Cultivated  land  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  ^  to  -^^  of  the 
estimated  gross  produce  for  irrigated  lands,  and  j  to  f  for  non- 
irrigated  lands.  The  lease  of  waste  lands  brings  in  a  small  sum 
annually.  The  customs  duties  on  several  imports  is  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  and  on  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods,  earthenware, 
&c.,  6  per  cent. ;  there  are  export  duties  on  tin,  sugar,  coffee,  hides, 
indigo,  bird's  nests,  and  tobacco.  The  revenue  from  opium  has 
doubled,  in  spite  of  the  government  assertion  that  its  consumption 
is  discouraged.  Salt  and  tin  are  government  monopolies.  The 
culture  of  indigo,  tea,  cinnamon,  cochineal,  tobacco,  and  pepper,  on 
government  account  has  been  given  up  ;  that  of  sugar  is  to  be  given 
up  in  1890.  Coffee  is  the  only  culture  which  has  proved  permanently 
profitable  to  the  finances.  The  revenue  from  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment is  small,  amounting  to  101,064  florins  in  the  1886  estimate. 
The  net  receipts  of  the  government  railways  during  the  last  three 
years  have  averaged  over  4  millions  annually.  With  regard  to  the 
trade  of  these  colonies,  the  import  trade  has  increased  since  1875 
by  I  5  per  cent.,  an  increase  ascribed  to  importation  by  government 
of  railway  plant,  &c.,  and  the  export  trade  has  decreased  by  2^  per 
cent.  Calculated  on  the  system  of  index  numbers,  the  retail  prices 
of  commodities  compared  with  those  of  the  years  1871-73,  stand 
now  as  130  to  100,  a  notable  increase;  but  there  has  been  a 
considerable  decrease  for  the  year  1886.  In  the  wages  of  clerks 
and  of  public  servants  there  has  been  no  material  alteration. 
Industrial  enterprise  is  carried  on  wholly  by  Europeans,  and  as  of 
these  the  sugar  industry  is  by  far  the  most  important,  the  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  this  article,  in  connection  with  the  similar  fall 
in  the  price  of  coffee,  is  the  cause  of  an  almost  universal  decline  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  colonies.  M.  Van  den  Berg,  while 
admitting  that  Netherlands  India  is  only  suffering  in  the  depres- 
sion common  with  other  countries,  appears  to  think  that  tiie 
gold  standard  adopted  by  Holland  may  have  had   a  tendency  to 
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aggravate  the  position.  He  also  appears  (p.  36)  to  be  of  opinion 
that  a  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  a  regulated 
bimetallism  for  Netherlands  India,  an  adoption  which,  according 
to  his  views,  would  recoup  the  colonies  for  all  their  previous  losses. 
Statisticians  and  econamists  generally,  who  desire  to  grasp  the 
financial  and  economical  position  of  Netherlands  India,  cannot  do 
better  than  to  peruse  M.  Van  den  Berg's  able  work  from  which 
the  above  information  is  taken. 
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(a)  PoreigTi  Countries. 
Arg-entiiie  Eepublic — 

Datos   anuales   del   Comercio    Exterior.     Aiio   1886, 1   The    Argentine    Le- 

No.  52   :..  J       gatiou,  London 

Suenos  Ayres — ■ 

Boletin    mensual   de   Estadistica    Municipal   de   la"|  The    Statistical   Bii- 
Ciudad  de — .  Aiio  I,  Enero — Marzo,  1887.  Plans,  \      reau     of     Buenos 

8vo J       Ayres 

Bulletin  niensuel  de  Demographic  de  la  Ville  de — .  1  t),,  -p   t?   p^,^ ; 
VP  annee.     Nos.  1 — a.     1887 J 

Austria  and  Hungary — 

Hungary — 

Magyarorszag    Aruforgalma    Aiisztriaval    es    mas^ 

Orszagokkal.     (Trade  Statistics.)     Fuzet  12,  1886 
Statistisches  Jahrbueh  fiir  Ungarn.     XV  Jahrgang, 

1885.    Heft  6.    Die  Creditinstitute  im  Jahre  1885.      ThpTJoval  Kun^arian 

Heft  9.     Cultus  und  Unterrichtswesen  im  Jahre  \      staf.i'st.J^al  T!nr«n., 

1885  

Ungarns  Waarenverkehr  mit  Oesterreicli  und  An- 

deren  Landern  fiir  das  halbjahr  1886  Tom  monate 

Jidi  bis  eude  Dezcmbcr  j 


Ville  de  Prague.    Bulletin  hebdoniadaire  de  la — ,  et  "1  The   Statistical    Bu- 


,  efl 


des  Communes-faubourgs.     (Current  numbers) J       reau  of  Prague 

Belgium — 

Anuales  des  Travaux  Publics  de  Belgique.     Troisifemel   The    Administration 

Cahier,  Tome  xliv.     Plans,  8vo.    1886 J       of  Mines 

Ville  de  Bruxelles — 

Annuaire  Demographique  et  Tabloavix  Statistiques"^ 

des  causes  de  Deces,  1886.     XXV  annec.     Map,      Dj-.e.  Janssens.Brus- 

diagram >         ,  ' 

Bulletin  hebdomadairede  Statisticjuc  Demographique 
et  Mediuale.     (Current  numbers) J 
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Donationa. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries— Com<(^. 
Bulgaria.     S tatisti que  du  Commerce  de  la  Principautel  rpj^^    Statistical   Bu- 
de  Bulgaria  avec  les  Pays  Etrangers  pendant  I'annee  >      ^^^^ 
1883 J 


China — 

Imperial  Maritime  Customs — 

I.  Statistical  series :  No.  2.  Customs  Gazette,  July'' 
— Dec,    1886,    with    an    Appendix    giving    the 
statistics  of  the  Trade  of  Corea 

II.  Special  series:    No.  2.  Medical  Reports  for  the 
half-year   ended   30th   September,    1886.      32nd  }- 
issue.     Plates  and  diagrams  

III.  Miscellaneous    series :    No.    6.     List    of    the 
Chinese  Lighthouses    .  .  .   for  1887.     Maps  and 


diagram 


Journal  of  the   China  Branch   of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic"") 
Society.     New  series,  vol.  xxi,  Nos.  3  and  4,  1886. 
(Contains  a  Paper  on  "  Chinese  Guilds  or  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  Trades  Unions  "  by  D.  J. 
Macgowan)    

Denmark — 

Danmarks  Statistic.     Statistisk  TahelvcBrh.     Fjerde 
Rakke — 

Litra  A,  No.  5   (Marriages,   Births,  and  Deaths, 

1880-84)    

Litra  D,  No.  9,  h.   (Imports  and  Exports ;  Pro- 
duction of  Brandy  and  Beet  Sugar  in  1885)    ...J 


Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift. 
1887  , 


Ny  Reekke.     Hef te  2. ' 


EgTPt.  Bulletin  mensuei  du  Commerce  Exterieur  de 
I'Egypte.  I"'^  annee,  Nos.  2  et  3,  1887,  avec  supple- 
ment  


Sir  Robert  Hart, 
K.C.M.G.,  Peking 


The  Society 


The  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Bureau  of 
Denmark 

The  Danish  Political 
Economy  Society 

A.  Caillard,  Esq., 
Director  -  General 
of  Customs 


Bulletin.      VI''   annee 


ee,  1   The       Ministry 
....J       Agricultui'e 


of 


de    Foville, 


France — 

Ministere  de  1' Agriculture. 

Nos.  1  et2,  1887 

Ministere  des  Finances.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  "I  M.    A 

Legislation  comparee.     Mars — Mai,  1887    J  Paris 

Ministere    des    Travaux    Publics.        Bulletin    du — .1  The  Ministry  of  Pub - 

Statistique  et  Legislation  comparee.     Fevrier,  1887  J  lie  Works 

ViLLE    DE    Reims.     Bulletin    Mensuei    du    Bureau  1  The   Bureau  of 

Fevrier — Avril,  1887  J  Hygiene 


Municipal  d'Hygiene. 


L'Economiste  Frangais.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  .... 

Semie  Slblioffraphique  Universelle,  Paris  : — 

Partie  Litteraire.     Avril,  Mai,  1887      l 

,,       Technique.     Mai,  1887   J 

Revue  Geograpbique  Internationale.     Fevrier,  1887    .... 

lEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Annales  de  1' — ."1 
II''  annee.  No.  2,  1887.  Les  Chambres  de  Com-  I 
merce,  Etude  sur  leur  Rdle  Financier  et  sur  les  | 
recents  projets   de   reforme   soumis   au   parlcmeutj 


The  Editor 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


»  The  Institution 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
France — Co  n  td. 

L'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques — Contd. 

fran^ais,  par  L.  Poinsard.  La  Politique  fran^aise  au"^ 
CoDgres  de  Rastadt  (1797-99)  {suite),  pariZ.  Kcechlin. 
La  perequation  de  Tlmpot  foneier,  par  E.  Et/mond. 
La  mission  dii  Marquis  d'Eguilles  en  Ecosse  aupr^s 
de  Charles-Edouard  (1745-46),  par  G.  Lefevre- 
Fontalis.  Le  Kulturkampf,  par  H.  Befjouen.  Cor- 
respondances :  L'Organisme  Departemental  au  Japon 

{Fin),  par  L.  Pasmentry    ^ 

Societe  de  Stutistique  de  Paris,  Journal  de  la — .    1887 — 
Avril.     Les   Cartogrammes  a  teintes   graduees,  par^ 
E.  Chei/sson.     Le  Progres  des  Caisses  d'Epargne 
en  Europe  et  aux  Etats-Unis,  par  M.  de  Malarce. 
Bibliographie.     La  Population  de  Francfort  aux 
XIV*^  et  XV«  Siecles,  par  A.  Raffalowich.    L'An-  ! 
cienne  Civilisation  au  Mexique,  par  A.  Nicaise  .... 
Mai.     La  Protection   de   I'enfance   abandonnee  en  !  rpv     gQ„;gf-. 
Italic,  par  le  Dr.  E.  Raseri.    La  Rage  et  I'lnstitut  '  ^ 

Pasteur 

Juin.  Les  Transports  terrestres  et  fluviaux,  par 
C.  Limousin.  Les  premiers  Resultats  du  Denom- 
brement  de  1886,  et  les  communes  de  moins  de 
100  habitants,  par  E.   Cheysson.     Les  Excitants 

modernes,  par  le  Dr.  Broch.     Map  J 

Revue  d'Economie  Politique.     P"  annee,  1887 —  "^ 

No.  1.  Notre  Programme.  De  I'Enseignement  de 
I'Economie  Politique,  par  A.  Jourdan.  La  Hausse 
des  Salaires  au  XIX"'  Siecle  en  France  et  h, 
I'Etranger,  par  P.  V.  Beauregard.  Des  Theories 
Bur  rimpot  en  Australie  au  XIX^  Siecle,  par 
E.  F.  De  Flaix.  Societe  d'Economie  Politique 
de  Lyon.  Des  moyens  de  developper  nos  expor- 
tations,  par  P.  Rougier.  Chronique,  par  C.  Oide. 
No.  2.  Le  Socialisme  aux  !fitats-Unis,  par  L. 
Gronlund.  Le  Droit  naturel  de  I'Economie 
Politique,  par  E.  Villey.  Des  changements  de  la  ,  rp.  Editor 
Valeur  de  la  Monnaie,  par  M.  Mongin.  De  la  [ 
Part  relative  attribuee  aux  Salaires  dans  le  pro- 
duit  net  de  I'lndustrie,  par  P.  V.  Beauregard. 
La  marque  municipale  des  Soieries   Lyonuaises, 

par  J.  Ramhaud  

No.  3.  De  la  Science  Economique  Moderne,  par 
S.  D.  Madeod.  La  notion  de  la  valeur  dans 
Bastiat  au  point  de  vue  de  la  justice  distributive, 
par  C.  Oide.  Le  role  de  I'Etat  et  I'Economie 
PoUtique,  par  J.  d'Aulnis  de  Bourouill.  Quelques 
observations  sur  la  valeur  de  la  Monnaie,  par 
J.  Auhry  ^ 


Germany — 

Monatshefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutschen    Reichs."^ 
Februar— -April,  1887 

Statistik  des  Deutschon  Reichs.  Neue  Folge,  Band  24. 
Statistik  der  Krankenversicherung  der  Arbeiter  im 
Jahre  1885    


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 
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(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Germany — Contd. 

Peussia.     Preussische  Statistik.    Ixxxvii.     Die  Sterb-"^ 
lichkeit  nach  Todesursacben  und  Altersklassen  der 
Gestorbenen    sowie    die    Selbstmorde    imd   Verun- 
gliickungen  im   preussiseben    Staate    wabrend    des 

Jabresl884  _ 

Saxony.     Zeitscbrift  des  K.  Sacbsiselien  Statistiscben  \ 

Bureaus.     XXXII  Jahrgang,  1886.     Heft  3  und  4.  J 

Berlin.     Veroifentlicbungen  des  Statistiscben  Amtsi 

der    Stadt     BerUn.      Ebescbliessungen    Geburten,  > 

Sterbefalle  und  Witterung.     (Current  numbers)    ....J 

TranTcfort — 

Beitrage    zur    Statistik    der    Stadt    Frankfurt-am-"] 
Main.     Band  v,  Heft  1,  (contents).     Die  Ergeb- 
nisse  der  Volksziiblung  Tom  1  December,   1885.  | 
Statistik  der  bebauten  Grrundstiicke  und  Gebaude  \- 
Jabresbericbt  des  Frankfurter  Vereins  fiir  Geograpbie 
und   Statistik.      Fiinfzigster   Jabrgang,   1885-86.  | 

Portrait,  8vo J 

Leipzig.  Vereins  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig.  iMittbeil-l 
ungen  des, — 1884  und  18S5,  2  vols.  Maps  and  \ 
diagram,  8vo J 


Tbe  Eoyal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 

The  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Saxony 

The   Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


Tbe        Geographical 
and  Statistical 

Society  of  Frank- 
fort 


The  Society 


Technische  Minteilungen  fiir  Malerei. 
Nos.  32  and  33,  1887 


J^^^g^"g^^-1  Tbe  Editor 


Guatemala.     Informe    de 
Estadistica,  1886.     Svo. ... 


la    Direccion    General    de 


Italy— 

Annuario  Statistic©  Italiano,  anno  1886.     Svo 

Annali  di  Statistica.     Statistica  Industriale.     Fasc.  4 

e  5.     Maps    

Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1887 — 

No.  123.     Atti  della  Commissione  Consultiva  per  la" 

Sessione  Febbraio,  1887    

Scuole  Superiori  Agrarie  all'  Estero  

I  Libri  Genealogici  del  Bestiame  Rurale. 


The    Statistical   Bu- 
reau 


The  Director-General 
of  tbe  Statistics  of 
Italy 


Pesca. 
No.  124. 
No.  125. 

Plates 
No.    126. 


Zootecnia.     Provvedimenti   a  vantaggio  { 
della  produzione  equina  nell'  anno  1886  

No.  128.     Istruzioni  Pratiche  per  conoscere  e  com-  | 

battere  la  peronospora  della  vite    J 

Bilancio  Tecnico  del  Monte  Pensioni  per  gli  Insegnanti  1 

Pubblici  Elementari.     Diagrams,  4to.     1887 J 

Bollettino  Consolare.     1887 — 

Gennaio.  (Relating  to)  tbe  Congo ;  England — "^ 
Manchester  ;  Switzerland  ;  Bavaria  ;  Baden  ; 
Tunis  ;  Ionian  Islands — Corfu  ;  Egypt — Suez 
Canal ;  Valenza  ;  Turkey — Scutari  ;  Russia — ■ 
Batoom  ;  Argentine  Republic — Buenos  Ayres  ; 
Chili — Santiago;  Trinidad     

Febbraio  e  Marzo.  (Relating  to)  Austria-Hungary  ; 
United  States;  Netherlands — Amsterdam;  Ire- 
land ;  Germany  ;  Russia — Odessa ;  New  Soutli 
"Wales ;  Mauritius  ;  Spain ;  St.  Helena   J 


The  Director-General 
of  Agriculture 


The  Director-General 
of  the  Public  Debt 


TheDirector-General 
of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations^Contd. 


[June, 


Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Italy — Contd. 

Bollettino   di   Legislazione  e    Statistica    Doganale    e 

Comiiierciale.     Anno  IV.     Marzo  e  Aprile,  1887  .... 
Bollettino   mensile   delJe   Situazioni   dei    Gonti    degli 

Istituti  d'Emissione.     Anno  XVIII,  Nos.  2  e  3, 1887 
Bollettino   di   Notizie   sul   Credito   e   la   Previdenza. 

Anno  V,  Nos.  4—7,  1887    

Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  princi- 

pali  Prodotti  Agraria  e  del  Pane.  (Current  numbers) 
Casse  di  Risparmio.     Anno   III.      Bollettino    del   1" 

Semestre  1886.     La.  8vo 

Movimento    degli    Infermi   negli   Ospedali  civili  del 

Regno.  Anno  1884 

Kelazione  del  Direttore  Generale  alia  Commissione  diT 

Vigilanza  sul  rendiconto  dell'  amministrazione  del  |^ 

Debito  Pubblico  per  I'esercizio  dal  1  luglio,  1885,  al 

30  giugno,  1886.     Diagram,  4to 

Statistica  del  Commercio  Speciale  di  Importazione  e  di 

Esportazione.     Febbraio — Aprile,  1887    

Statistica  Giudiziaria  Civile  e  Commerciale  per  I'anno 

1884  

Statistica  Giudiziaria  Penale  per  I'anno  1884 

Statistica  dell'  Istruzione  Secondaria  e  Superiore  per 

I'anno  scolastico  1884-85     

Statistica    dell'    Istruzione    Elementare    per    I'anno 

scolastico  1883-84    


The  Director-General 

of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 


TheDirector-General 
of  the  Public  Debt 


TheDirector-General 
of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 


L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers.)     Florence     The  Editor 
Giornale  degli  Economists     Anno  II,  1 887.     Ease.  3.^ 

Commemorazione  di  Marco  Minghetti :  F.  Lamper- 

tico.     La  educazione  Industriale  in  Italia  e  la  scuola 

di  Vicenza :  E.  C.  Boccardo.     Un  nuovo  trattato  di  J- 

Economia  sociale  :   C.  F.  Ferraris.     La  mobilizza- 

zione  della  proprieta  fondiaria   secondo  il  sistema  | 

Torrens  :  A.  Rabbeno , J 

Japan — 

Statistical  Year-book  of  Japan,  fifth  year,  1884.     (InT 

Japanese) [  The  General  Bureau 

Table  des  matieres  de  I'Annuah'e  Statistique  du  Japon,  j       of  Statistics,  Tokyo 

V«annee,  1884.    8vo J 

Netherlands — 

Statistik   der   Geboortcn   en   der    Sterfte,   naar    den  1   rrn      Denartment   of 
Leeftiid  ende  oorzaken  van  den  dood  in  Nederland.  >■       j.i     t  ^\^^^ 
Octobir-December,  1886 J       t^^^  ^^^tenor 

Alfabetisch  Register  op  de  zes  en  dertig  Jaargangen"^ 

(1849-84)    van   hctstaatkundig    en   staathuishoud-  Lpj^^    Statistical    In- 
kundig  Jaarboek^e  8vo  ^-•••-Va^;-  f     stitute,  Amsterdam 

Bijdragen  van  het  atatistisch  Instituut.     JNo.  1,  1887.  I 
Derde  Jaargang.     Diagrams  J 

Boumania — 

Mouvoinent  de  la  Population  de   Roumanie  pendant  "1  The   Statistical    Bu- 
I'annee  1885 J       reau,  Bucharest 


1887.] 


Additions  to  the  Library. 
Donatioiis — Contd. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Roumania — Contd. 

Statistica  Jucliciara  din  Romania  pe  anul  18S2  1  The    Statistical   Bu- 

Statistica  Medicala  din  Kegatul  Roman  pe  anul  1881    J      reau,  Bucharest 

Kevue  Generale  du  Droit  et  des  Sciences   Politiques'^ 

I*  annee  1887.    No.  3.  Du  regime  municipal  romain  [  mi^    "F  Vtnr 
par  J.  Kalindero.     De  I'Organisation  des  anciennes  j 
Juridictions  en  Roumanie,  par  G.  G.  Tocilesco J 

Russia — 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (Current  weekly  "1   M.    A.   Vesselovsty, 
numbers.)     (In  Russian.)     1887 j       St.  Petersburg 

Returns  of  Imports  of  Foreign  Goods  from  abroad  forT 

the  years  1869-86  inclusive.     (In  Russian.)      12mo.      The  Customs Depart- 

Returns   of   Exports   of   Russian    Goods   to   Foreign  }>      ment,    St.    Peters- 
Countries  for  the   years   1869-86    inclusive.      (In  |       burg 
Russian.)     12mo J 

Spain — 

Memorias  Comerciales  y  Siiplemento,  1887 — 

Sheet  5.  Cardiff,  Liverpool,    Civitavecchia,    Gante,^ 
Gibraltar,  Bayona    

Sheet  6.  Amsterdam  Callao,  Hamburgo,  Horta, 
Cagliari  y  Baltimore  

Sheet  7.  Baltimore,  Rabat,  Trieste,  Jerusalem, 
Ginebra,  Caminha,  Oloron,  Copenhague,  Filadelfia 

Sheet  8.  Constantinopla,  Argel,  Leipzig  y  Kiel  

,,      9.  Kiel,  Glasgow,  Maguncia,  Beliza,  Malmoe,  J- 
Puerto-Said  y  Port  Vendres  

Sheet  10.  Port  Vendres  (conclusion),  Carcasona, 
Narbona,  Perpinan,  La  Nouvelle,  Fredriksstad, 
Burdeos  y  Swansea 

Sheet  11.  Swansea,  Paris,  Bergen,  Savannah,  Franc- 
fort,  Niza,  Bejorneborg,  Ancona,  Liorna  y  Buda- 
pest.    1887  J 

Boletin     de     la     Sociedad     Geografica     de    Madrid.  "I  mi.    o     ■  i 
Noviembre-Febrero,  1886-87 /  The  Society 

Sweden  and  Norway — 

Norway — 

Norges  Officielle  Statistik.     Tredie  BcsJclce — 

31.  Beretning  om   Sundhedstilstanden  og   Medi-' 

cinalforholdene  i  Norge  i  aaret  1884.  (Sani- 
tary state  of  the  Kingdom) 

32.  Tabeller     vedkommende     Norges    Kriminal- 

statistik  for  aaret  1883.  (Criminal  Sta- 
tistics)   

33.  De  oifentlige  Jernbaner.      Beretning  om  de 

norske  Jernbaners  Drift  i  Terminen  l''"  Juli, 
1885,  til  SO'o  Juni,  1886.  (Public  Rail- 
ways)  

34.  Tabeller    vedkommende    Norges    Skibsfart   i 

aaret  1885.     (Sliipping)    

Meddelelser fra  det  Statistiske  Centralbureau.  Fjerde 
Bind,  188G    .' J 


The  Board   of   Cus- 
toms 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Chris- 
tian ia 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations — Contd, 


[June, 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Sweden  and  Norway — Contd. 
Sweden — 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Sfatistik — 

A.  Befolkningsstatistik.  Statistiska  Centralbyrins 
underd&niga  Berattelse  for  ir  1885.  (Move- 
ment of  Population)      

L.  Statens  Jernviigstrafik.  AUman  Svensk  Jern- 
vagsstatislik  for  Sr  1885  .  .  .     (Railways). 

Map     

R.  Valstatistik.     Statistiska  CentralbyrSns  under- 
dSniga    Redogorelse  ang&ende    Valratt    till  [«• 
Riksdagens  andra  Kammare  &r  1885.    (Elec- 
toral Statistics)  

X.  Aflonings-  och.  Pensionsstatistik.  Statistiska 
CentralbyrSns  underd&niga  Berattelse  af- 
gifven   den   1   Mars,   1887.     (Salaries    and 

Pensions)     

Statistisk  Tidskrift.     No.  1,  1887.     8vo J 

Switzerland — 

Emigration  de   la   Suisse   pour  les  pays  d'outre-mer^ 
depuis  1882  et  particulierement  en  1886.     Sheet  .... 
Journal  de  Statistique  Stiisse — 

1886,  Hefte  3  und  4.  Eroffnungsrede  an  der  Jahres- 
versammlung  der  scliweizer.  statistisclien  gesell- 
scbaft  in  Basel,  1886.  Ein  imd  Ausfuhr  der 
Schweiz  im  Jahre  1885.  Ueber  die  Produktion 
der  Landwirthschaft.  Die  Branntweinbrennerei 
in  der  Scliweiz,  1885-86.  Allgemeine  Resultate 
betreffend  die  Trauiingen,  Geburten,  und  Sterbe- 
falle  im  Jahre  1885.  Banques  d'Emission  suisses, 
Circulation  des  Billets  de  Banque,  1871-85 
Situation  des  33  banques  d'emission  suisses  pour 
I'annee  1885.  Funfzehnte  Jahresversammlung 
der  schweizerisclien  Statistischen  Qesellschaft. 
Statistik  der  Sparkassen  der  Schweiz,  1882. 
Lebenszeichen  aus  den  Kantonen.  Table  syste- 
matique  des  matieres  contenues  dans  les  6  volumes 
de  1881-86    

1887,  Hefte  1  und  2.  Zur  Statistik  der  inneren 
Wanderungen  und  des  Niederlassungswesens. 
Beitriige  zur  schweizerisclien  Forststatistik. 
Statistik  der  gegenseitigen  Hilfsgesellscliaften  der 
Schweiz  im  Rechnungs  jahr  1879-80.  L>ie  Zeit- 
ungen  der  Schweiz  am  Anfang  des  jahres  1887 
nach  der  von  der  Postverwaltung  ausgegebenen 
Preisliste.  Gotreidepreise  auf  den  Haupt — Mark- 
ten  der  Schweiz  von  1882  bis  1886.  Hopfen. 
Produktion  und  Verbrauch  aller  Liinder  der 
Welt.  Die  Hauptergebnisse  der  Obstbaumzah- 
lungen  einiger  Kantone.  Ein  kapitel  aus  der 
franzosischen  Socialpolitik  unserer  zeit.  Die 
Bedentung  der  ziegenwirtschaft  fiir  die  schweizer- 
isclien Gebirgsgegenden  in  forstlicher  und  Statis- 
tisch-volkswirtschaftliohcr  Hinsicht.  Ueber  die 
Vornahme    einer    Gewerbestatistik    im    KantonJ 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Stock- 
holm 


The  Federal  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


1 


1887.] 


Additions  to  the  Library. 
Donations — Contd, 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd, 
Switzerland —  Contd. 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse — Contd. 
1887,  Hefte  1  und  2—Confd. 

Bern.     Die  Lehrerschaft  des  Kantons  Bern  am" 
1  Februar,  1887-     Schweizerische  Literatur  iiber 
Volkwirtschaft.     Die  uberseeische  Auswanderung 
au8  der  Schweiz  im   Jahr  1886.      Freqiienz  des  }■ 
eidg.  Polytechnikum  seit  der  Eroffnung  (1855)  .... 
Statistique  de  la  Suisse.     66"^  Livraison.     Mouvement  | 

de  la  Population  pendant  I'annee  1885.     Maps J 

Loi  Federale  concernant  la  surveillance  des  entreprises 
pvivees  en  matiere  d'assurance  (du  25  Juin,  1885). 

8vo 

Eeglement   concernant   les  cautionnements  dea  Com- 

pagnies  d'Assurances  (du  12  Octobre,  1886).     8vo. 

Reglement  concernant  la  contribution  a  payer  par  les  ^ 

Compagnies  d' Assurances   (du   29    Octobre,   1886). 

Svo 

Rapport  du  Departement  Federal  du  Commerce  et  de 
I'Agriculture  sur  sa  gestion  en  1886.  5*  Division. 
Assurances.     Svo ^ 

United  States — 

Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1880.  Vol.  xviii,^ 
Report  on  the  Social  Statistics  of  Cities.  Part  1,  I 
the  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  Maps  and  | 
plans.     1886 J 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Monthly  Reports  on  the  "I 
Condition  of  Crops,  &c.,  March — May,  1887  J 

Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  1 
December,  1886.     Diagram    J 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  bureau  of  Educa- 
tion— 

No.  1.  Study  of  Music  in  Pubhc  Schools,  1886  ....' 

No.  2.  Proceedings      of      the      Department      of 

Superintendence  of  the   National  Educational 

Association    at    its    Meeting    at   Washington,  \ 

1886  

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  1884-85 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
1882-83.     Plates,  fol 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1885. 
Four  extracts  from  the — ,  relating  to  Glass  Materials, 
Manganese,  the  Manufacture  of  Coke,  and  Natural 
Gas.     By  J.  D.  Weeks.     Svo 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  relative  to  the  Imports,  Exports,  Immigra- 
tion and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the 
three  months  ending  31st  December,  1886.  [No.  2, 
1886-87]    

Report  on  the  Infernal  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
submitted  20th  December,  188G.  Part  2  of  Commerce 
and  Navigation.  The  Commercial,  Industrial, 
Transportation,  and  other  interests  of  the  Southern 
States.     Map  and  diagrams    


The  Federal  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


The      Federal      As- 
surance Bureau 


The  Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar, 

Washington 

The   Department  of 

Agriculture 
The   Comptroller   of 

the  Currency 


The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion 


The    Smithsonian 
Institution 

J.    D.  Weeks,   Esq. 
Pittsburgh 


The       Bureau       of 

Statistics, Treasury 
Department 
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Miscellanea. 
Donatioiis — Contd. 


[June, 


Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


The  Biireau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1886.  Ninth"" 

Number.  Finance,  Coinage,  Commerce,  Immigration, 

Shipping,  the  Postal  Service,  Population,  Railroads,- 

Agriculture,  &c 

Summary  Statementof  Imports  and  Exports.  Nos.  7 — 9. 

1886-87 _ 

A  Petition  to  Congress  to  Repeal  the  Duties  on  Coal.  1  w  ri  -porA  ¥^a 

2  pp.,  fol.     [cir.  1837]    J        '     '  '    ''"^' 

Rhode  Island.     Monthly  Reports  of  Deaths  in  the  "1  Dr.  E.  M.  Snow, 

City  of  Providence,  March,  April,  1887  J       City  Registrar 

Banters'  Magazine.     April — May,  1887.     New  York   ....  The  Editor 
Bradstreet's  Journal.   (Current  weekly  numbers.)   1887....  „ 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  and  Hunt's  Mer-  "1 

chant's  Magazine.   (Current  weekly  numbers.)    1887  J  " 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences — 

Memoirs.  Centennial  Volume,  Yol.  xi,  Part  4,  No.  5.  "| 

4to.  1886  V  The  Academy 

Proceedings.    New  Series,  Yol.  xiv,  Part  1.  8vo.  1887  J 
American  Greographical  Society.    Bulletin.    Nos.  1 — 3,  "1   mv,    q^  "of tt 

1886  J  '^•ociery 

American  Philosophical  Society.  Proceedings.  Yol.xxiii,'^ 

No.  124,  1886.     (Contains  "  Is  there  Reciprocity  in  I 

Trade    and    the    Consumption     of     Manufactured  j  " 

Commodities?"     Bj  T.  H.  Dtidley.)     Plates    J 

Columbia    College.       Political      Science      Quarterly.^ 

Yol.  ii;  No.  1,  1887.     Harrington  and  his  influence 

upon  American  Political  Institutions  and  Political 

Thought,    by    Professor    T.     W.    Bunght.     Limits 

of  Competition,  by  Professor  J.  B.  Clark.     Persis- 
tence of    Competition,   by  F.    R.  Qiddings.     The  }-  The  College 

Greenback  in  War,  by  F.  P.  Powers.     Our  Legal 

Chaos,  by  the  Hon.  J.  F.  Dillon.     State  Statute 

and  Common  Law,  by  F.  J.  Stimson  and  Professor 

M.  Smith.     Louis  Riel's  RebelUons,  by  T.  D.  Ram- 

lant  J 

Franklin  Institute.     Journal.     April  and  May,  1887 The  Institute 

Smithsonian  Institution.     Annual  Report  of  the  Boards 

of  Regents,  showing  the  Operations,  Expenditures,  I   ^^^  institution 

and  Condition  of  the  institution  tor  the  year  1884.  [ 

Part  2,     Illustrations J 

nruguay. — Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Repiiblica  Oriental  1  John  Oldham,  Esq., 
del  Uruguay.     Aiio  1885.     Diagrams,  la.  Svo J       Montevideo 


Venezuela — Gaceta  Oficial. 
—2  Mayo,  1887.     Fol 


Nos.  3982—4031,  1  Marzo"!  The   Statistical    Bu- 
J       reau,  Caracas. 


International — 

Congres  International  d' Anthropologic  Criminelle 
Actes  du  premier — ,  Biologic  et  Sociologie.  (Rome 
Novembre,  1885),  xv  +  549  pp.  Plate,  diagram, 
and  maps,  Svo.     Turin,  1886-87 

Institut  International  tie  Statistique.  Bulletin.  Tonic  i 
3"  et  4'-"  Livraisons  (1  vol.),  amiee  1886.  (Contents.)^ 


:] 


The  Director-Gene- 
ral of  the  Statistics 
of  Italy 


1887.] 


Additions  to  the  Library. 
Donations — Contd. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd, 
International — Contd. 

Institut  International  de  Statistique — Contd. 

Statistiqiie  de  la  Superficie  et  de  la  Population^ 
des  contrees  de  la  Tevre :  E.  Levasseur.  The 
Economics  of  European  Railways  :  J.  8.  Jeans. 
Delia  depressione  indmtriale  nella  Gran  Brettagna 
e  negli  Stati  Uniti  di  America.  Note  bibliografiche 
ed  appunti  raccolti  da  alcune  reeenti  pubblicazioni 
8U  tale  questione  dal :  G.  Ricca-Saterno.  Delle 
condizioni  igieniche  e  sanitarie  d'ltalia  confrontate 
con  quelle  di  alcuni  Stati  esteri :  J£.  Raseri.  Delle 
finanze  delle  amministrazioui  locali  in  alcuni  Stati 
europei.  Appunti  di  Statistica  comparata  di : 
L.  Sbrojavacca.  Dell'  ordinamento  degli  ufBci 
centrali  di  Statistica  in  Italia  e  in  alcuni  altri  Stati ; 
dei  lavori  die  sono  ad  essi  afSdati  e  dei  mezzi  di 
cui  dispongono.  Bulletin  bibliographique.  Annonce 
des  publications  recentes.  Cbronique  de  1' Institut . . . 
Premiere  Session,  Programme  provisoire  des  ques- 
tions a  traiter.  Liste  des  membres  et  des  associes 
de  rinstitut  .  .  .     Map  and  diagram,  la.  8vo J 

Navigation  Maritime,  III.     A.  Jaugeage  des  Navires"! 
Renseignements  complementaires.     B.  Les  Marines  [ 
Marchandes  1880-86.      Ouvrage  redige,  par  A.  N.  (       ^ 
Kicer.     xxix  +  36  pp.,  4to.     Christiania,  1887  J       -^^^'"^^J 


The  Director  Gene- 
ral of  the  Statistics 
of  Italy 


The   Central   Statis- 
tical    Bureau     of 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India.     Part  1,  Average  annual") 
district  prices  of  Food-Grains  and  Salt   (1861-86). 
Part  2,  Fortnightly  district  prices  of  Food-Grains 
and  Salt  for  1886.     Part  3,  Wages  of  Skilled  and 
Unskilled  Labour  (1873-86).     Fifth  issue.     8vo 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India.  Supplementary  Tables  : — ■ 
Fortnightly  district  prices  of  Maize  and  Arhar, 
1873-85.     8vo J 

Report  on  the  Records  of  the  India  Office,  by  F.  C 
Danvers.       Vol.    i,    part    1.        Records    relating    to 
Agencies,  Factories,  and  Settlements  not  now  under  j> 
the   administration   of   the    Government   of  India.  | 
Map,  8vo.     1887 J 

Trade    and    Navigation.     Monthly   Accounts.      Nos."1 
10—12,  1886-87  1 

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Accounts.  ( 
Nos.  8  and  9,  1886-87 J 

Renffat — 

General  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal  forT 

1885-86     [ 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  Bengal,  1885-86.  [ 
Fol.,  maps J 


The  Department  of 
Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Calcutta 


il 


F.  C.  Danvers, 
India  Office 


Esq., 


The  Department  of 
Finance  and  Com- 


The   Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of  Bengal 


Asiatic  Society  of  Rengal — 

Jouraal.       Vol.   liii,   part  2,  No.  4,  1884,  vol.  Iv,  ] 

part  2,  No.  4,  1886.     Plates \  The  Society 

Proceedings.     Dec.  1886,  Jan.  1887 J 
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J.  Gr.  Bourinot,  Esq. 
Ottawa 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Abstract   of    statements  of   Insurance  Companies  for^ 

18S6  

Criminal  Statistics  for  1885  

Estimates  for    the    fiscal    year    ending    30th    June, 

1888  , 

Public  Accounts  for  the  year  1885-86 

Report   of  the    Board   of     Examiners    for   the    Civil 

Service  in  Canada  for  1886 

Eeport  of  tbe  Department  of  Indian  affairs  for  1886 
Report,  Retiirns,  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  Revenues 

for  the  year  1885-86 

Thirteenth  Report  on  Inspection  of  Weights,  Measures, 

and  Gas  (being  Supplement   No.  2  to  the  Report 

of  the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue,  1886)    

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  as  to  Penitentiaries 

for  the  year  1885-86    

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  the  fiscal 

year  1885-86 

Report  on  Trade  Relations  between  Canada  and  the 

West  Indies,  1887 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1886 

Report  of   Sir  Charles  Tupper,  G.C.M.G.,   C.B.,  on 

the  Canadian  Section  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian 

Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  1886 

Shareholders  in  the  Chartered  Banks  as  on  the  31st 

December,  1886 

Table   of    the  Trade   and    Navigation  for  the    year 

1885-86 ^ 

Manitoba.     Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Winnipeg"! 

Board  oP  Trade,  together  with  a  Statistical  Report  >  The  Board  of  Trade 

of  the  City's  Trade  for  1886 J 

Montreal.  Mortalite  de  la  Cite  de — .  Mois  de  Janvier"!   The  Board  of  Health, 

et  Fevrier,  1887.     2  parts,  8vo J       Montreal 


Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.    Vol.  vii,  Nos.  3 — 5,  "1 
portraits,  1887 J 


The  Editor 


Mauritius.     The   Mauritius    Almanach    and    Colonial"!  The  Acting  Colonial 
Register  for  1887.     Nineteenth  publication.     8vo J       Secretary 

Ne-wr  South  Wales.     Report  of  the  Board  of  Technical"!   rpj^    B  a  d  of  Tech- 
Education  of  New  Soutli  Wales  for  1885,  and  Calendar  >         ■     ,  T?diication 
of  Sydney  Technical  College  for  1887.     8vo J 

New  Zealand — 

Handbook  of    New  Zealand,  with    maps  and   plates."^ 

[Fourth   edition,  revised.]       Maps    and   diagrams, 

8vo.     1886    

Ofiicial  Handbook  of  New  Zealand.     Edited  by  the 

Agent-General.      Parts   I,   II,   and  III   (in  1  vol.). 

Maps,  8vo.,  1883-84 ^ 

New  Zealand  Industrial  Exhibition,  1885,  Wellington.  "I   Sir   J.    Hector, 

The  Official  Record.    Plan,  8vo.,  1886 J       K.C.M.G-.,  M.D. 

Report  on  the  Mining  Industry  of  New  Zealand.  Plans,  1   The  Minister  of 

8vo.,  1887 J       Mines,  Wellington 


Tlie   Agent-Q-i'neral 
for  New  Zealand 


1887.] 
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(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions^CowM 
New  Zealand — Contd. 

Vaile's  system  of  Eailway  Fares  and  Charges.  Eeport^ 
of   Select   Committee  on,  together  with  Minutes  of 
Proceedings,   Minutes  of   Evidence,  and  Appendix, 
fol.     1886.     Containing  also  a  Paper  on  the  Eail- 
■ways  of  the  Colony,  by  Samuel  Vaile.     1883,  &c J 


S.  Vaile,  Esq.,  New 
Zealand 


Queensland — 

Supplen.,ent  to  the  Government  Gazette  (containing"! 

Vital  Statistics).     Nos.  44,  57,  and  73.     1887 I   The  Registrar-Gene- 
Vital  Statistics,  1885.     Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  [       ral  of  Queensland 

from  the  Registrar-General.     Diagrams,  folio     J 

South  Australia.     Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors"! 

of  the  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery  of  V  The  Director 
South  Australia  .  .  .  for  1885-86.     Folio J 

Tasmania.       Papers    and    Proceedings   of    the    Royal  1   mi      q     •  i. 
Society  of  Tasmania  for  1886.      Maps  and  plates,  8vo.  J  ^ 

Victoria — 

Victorian  Year-Book  for  1885-86  (thirteenth  year  of"^ 

issue),  by  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.     Map.     (6  copies)      H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
Eighth   Annual   Report   of    the   Proceedings   of   the  }■      C.M.G.,     Govern- 

Government   Statist   in   connection   with    Friendly  |        ment  Statist 

Societies  for  1885 J 

The  Gold  Fields  of  Victoria.     Reports  of  the  Mining")   mi      -p)        .^        ft 

Registrars  for  the   quarter  ended  31st   December,  >•      nvf- 

1886.     Plans,  &e.,  folio  J  "'^^ 

Return  of  the  Apj^arent  Population  of  each  Austral-^ 

asian  Colony  at  the  end  of  1886 PT    TT    TT     t       F 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  for  1885.  J       r  M  C        p'  ' 

Part  6.  Production ;  7.  Law,  Crime,  &c. ;  8.  Accu-  T  *•  St  f  t 

mulation ;    9.    Religious,   Moral,   and    Intellectual 

Progress    J 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King'dom — 

Allotments.      Returns  of  the  number  detached  from"] 

and  attached  to  cottages  ...    in  England  and  "Wales  > 

...  and  in  Scotland,  1886.     8vo.     [C-4974.]     1887  J 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Notices 

and  Miscellaneous  Commercial  Information.  April — 

May,  1887 

Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  for  1882"^ 

and  1885.     [C-3869.]     1884.    [C-4771.]    1886 

Mines.     Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  for  1881 

and  1882.     Plans  and  diagrams.     [C-3241.]     1882. 

[C-3621.]     1883 j 

Report  from  the  Select    Committee   on  Agricultural  | 

Labourers  (Ireland),  with  Index.  Plans.  No.  317.  1884J 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  1 

the  Mint,  1886.     Plato,  8vo.     [5063.]    "1887     j 

Trade  and  Navigation.     Monthly  Returns.     March — "J 

May,  1887 J 

YOL.    L.       PART    11. 


The  Agricultural 
Department 

The  Board  of  Trade 


W.  Leigh   Bernard, 
Esq. 


The  Deputy  Master 
of  the  Mint 

The  Board  of  Trade 
2  F 
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(c)  TJnited  King-dom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
England^ 

Quarterly  Retm-n  of   Marriages  to  December,  1886  ;"^ 

Births'and  Deaths  to  Maroh,  1887      No.  153 |   ^^^  Registrar- Qene- 

Jsirths  and  Deaths  in  Dondon,    and  in  twenty-seven  j»       ,  ,    f  Pno.ionrl 

other   great    Towns.      (Weekly    Ileturns,    with    an  I         '  ° 

Annual  Summary.)      (Current  numbers) J 

British  Museum.     Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  [added  1   m,      rp  .„cfppo  of  tl  p 

to  the  Library  since  January,  1880].     6  parts.     4to.  K      ^j^jj^jj^  Museum  ^ 

LiVEKPOOL.       Free    Public    Library,    Museum,    and  j 

Walker  Art  Gallery.    Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  V  The  Librarian 
of  the  Committee.     8vo.     1887 J 

The   Statutes   at   Large  from  Magna   Charta  to  the"^ 
Sixteenth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  G-eorge  the  j 

Third,  inclusive.     To  which  is  prefixed  a  Table  of  [_  pjiUp-)-  Pnrvi'  V'^a 
the  Titles  of  all  the  Publick  and  Private  Statutes  [  '     "^' 

during  that  Time.     With  a  copious  Index.     Vols.  | 
i— xii.     Calf,  4to.     1769-76  J 

Ireland — 

Quarterly  Return  of   Marriages  to   December,  1886  0 

Births  and  Deaths  to  March,  1887.     No.  93  ( 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the  I  The  Reglstrar-Gene- 

principal     Urban     Sanitary     Districts.       (Weekly  f       ral  of  Ireland 

Returns,  with  a  Quarterly  and  Annual  Summary.)  | 

(Current  numbers)  J 

Scotland — 

Quarterly  Return  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages'^ 

registered  in  the  Divisions,  Counties,  and  Districts 

of   Scotland.     Quarter  ending   31st   March,  1887. 

No.  129 

Supplement  to  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Returns  of 

the  Births,  Deaths,  aiid  Marriages,  registered  in  Scot- 
land   during    1880;    also   the    Vaccinalion  Returns 

relative  to  children  born  during  1885  

Births,  Deatiis,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal 

Towns.     (Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns.)     (Current 

numbers)  j 

Glasgow.    Reports  upon  the  Vital,  Social,  and  EconO' 

mic  Statistics  of  Glasgow  for  1871,  1872,  and  1876 

3  parts,  8vo 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Scotland 


►  A.  Hewat,  Esq. 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Bernahd    (W.   LEion).      Statistics    affecting    ^"^ish  "I  mi      .    .  j^ 

Agricultural  Interests,     xxx  pp.,  8vo.     1887 / 

BoNAE  (James).   Malthus  andliis  Work,  viii  -f  432  pp  ,1 

8vo.,  diagram.     1885 j  " 

BeacukIiLI    (Dr.    11.    F.).      Statistische    Skizzcn    der"1 

europiiischen  und  amcrikanischen  Staaten,  ncbst  den  I 

auswiirtigen  Besitzuugcn  dcrcrstcren.  Erste  Abteilung.  j  " 

Elfte  verbesserte  Aullage.     60  jip.,  8vo.    Leipzig,  1887  J 
Caiuoun  (John  C).     Life  of — ,  presenting  a  condensed"! 

History  of  Political  Events  from  1811  to  1843.  [Anon.]  \  W.  C.  Ford,  Esq. 

76  pp.,'  8vo.     New  York,  18i3  J 
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Donations. 
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(d)   Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Ceenuschi  (Henri).    Anatomy  of  Money.    27  pp.,  8vo.  \  rpj^^  Author 

1886  J 

Chatham    (James).      A  Comparison  of  the   Eates  ofi 

Mortality    among    Insured    Lives    and    Government  [ 

Annuitants,  having  regard  to  the  effect  of  Selection.  (  " 

Diagrams,  8vo.     1886 J 

DoBELL    (Horace).       Intelligence    in    the    Van:    The" 

Beginning  of  the  Beginning  and  the  End  of  the  End. 

20  pp.,  8vo.     1887 

Feewen    (Moeeton).     Appreciation  of  Gold  and  De-T  npj^g   Bi-Metallic 

preciation  of  Silver.     An  Address  by — .     13  pp.,  Svo.  >      T,eajrue 

Bristol,  1887     J  ° 

Gouge   (William   M.).      A   Short   History   of  Paper-"^ 

Money  and  Banking  in  the   United  States,  including  |  ' 

an    Account    of    Provincial  and    Continental    Paper-  I  ry   n   Vq^a    v^q 

Money ;    to    which    is   prefixed   an    inquiry   into   the  f       '     '  '     ^  !• 

principles  of  the  system  .  .  .    Second  edition.    Qis  pp.,  | 

8vo.     New  York,  1835    J 

Grubee    (Ignaz).     Die  Haushaltung   der    arbeitendeu  1   ^^^^^^ -p.^^^^      j, 

Xlassen.     vui  +  178  pp.,  Svo.     Jena,  1887 J 

Guyot  {Yves) — 

Discours  prononce  le  10  Mars,  1887.     Discussion  des^ 
propositions  de  Loi  portant   modification  du  Tarif 
general  des  Douanes  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  Cereales 
(Ble,  Avoine,  et  Farine).    3  pp.,  4to.    Paris,  1887....  -  The  Author 

Discours  prononce  le  22  Mars,  1887.     Discussion  des 
Propositions  de  Loi  portant  modification  du  Tarif 
general  des  Douanes  (Bestiaux).  4pp.,4to.  Paris,  1887^ 
Haerower  (He'nry  D).     Captain  Glazier  and  his  Lake."] 

An  Inquiry  into  the  History  and  Progress  of  Explora- 
tion at  the  Headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  since  the 

Discovery  of  Lake  Itasca.     58  pp.,  8vo.,  maps.    New 

York,  1886    J 

Helmuth,  Schwartze,  and  Co.     Production  and  ConO 

sumption  of  Wool  in  Eiu-ope   and    North    America,  [    ■    Squerhpck   Fsn 

1850-86    (contains  Table  giving  number  of  Sheep  in  f      '  >       H- 

Europe  and  North  America).     4  pp.,  4to.     1887  J 

Hew  at  (Archibald).     On  Friendly  Societies.     40  pp.,  1  rpi      a    fi 

8vo.     1886 J  -^"®  ^utnor 

Jeans  (J.  S.).      The  Economics  of  European  Railways.  1 

19  pp.,  Svo.     Rome,  1887  J 

Jenkins  (B.  G.).     On  Forecasting  the  Weather.     7  pp.,  \ 

chart,  Svo.     Brussels,  1887    J  " 

Johnston  (E.  M.).     How  far  can  the  general  Death-i 

Rate   for  all   ages  be    relied   upon  as   a  comparative  I 

index  of   the    health  or    Sanitary  Condition    of    any  |  " 

community?     23  pp.,  Svo.     Hobart,  1887  J 

Levasseue   (Emile).     Les  Tables  de  Survie.     33  pp.,  1 

Svo.     Paris,  1887 J 

Life  Insurance.     A  collection    of    Tracts   and   Leaflets, 1    -^  "or  G      >  -  1  TT  P 

chiefly  relating  to — .     1795  to  1862.     Also  some  back  >       tj.  kt  .  r 

numbers  of  the  Society's  Journal.     Svo J  ° 

McDuffie  (Mr.).     Two  Speeches  of — ,  on  his  Retrench-"] 

ment    Re8olution.3    and    on    tlio    Tariff,    delivered  i^  l   vV   P   F     IF 

the    Senate   of    the    United  States.     Two  parts,  Svo.  f  VV.  O.  lora,  l^sq. 

Washington,  1843-41 J 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 

MACLEOD  (H.  D.).  On  tlie  Modern  Science  of  Econo- 
mics.    8vo.     Manchester,  1887 

Neumann-Spallaet    (Dr.  F.   X.   a^on).      Uebersicliten 
der    Weltwirthschaft.      Jahrgang    1883-84    (mit    der 
vergleichenden  Statistik  der  Jahrc  1883  bis  1885  und  }» 
vielen  auch  das  Jalir  1886  nmfassenden  Nachweisen). 
xiv  +  575  pp.,  12mo.     Stuttgart,  1887 ^ 

NiEROP  (A.  H.  Van)  and  Baak  (E.).  De  Nederlandsclie 
Naamlooze  Vennootscliappen.  Jaargang  1885,  1886. 
2  Tols.,  8vo.    ZwoUe 

Petersen-Stfdnitz  (Alexsis)  .  Bureauerne  for  Ar-  "1 
bejdsstatistik  i  Amerikas  Forenede  Stater.     8to J 

Phelps  (Rev.  L.  E.).  Poor  Lawand Charity.  15  pp., 8vo.  1 
Oxford,  1887 J 

PiERKAED  (Patjl).  Les  dangers  de  raugmentation  desl 
Droits  d'Entree  sur  les  Cereales  et  lea  Bestiaux  en  >• 
France.     12  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1887  J 

Raguet  (Condt).  The  Principles  of  Free  Trade  illus-'i 
trated  in  a  series  of  Short  and  Familiar  Essays,  I 
published  in  the  Banner  of  the  Constitution.  Second  | 
edition,     xix  -t-  439  pp.,  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1840 J 

SoETBEER    (Ad.).     Materials   for    the  Illustration   and 
Criticism  of  the  Economic  Relations  of  the  Precious 
Metals    and    of    the    currency    question    .  .  .     Second 
enlarged  edition.     [Not  for  Publication.     Translated  [ 
and  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Com-  | 
mission  only.]     115  pjD.,  fol.     Berlin,  1886 J 

Walker  (Francis  A.).  History  of  the  Second  Army"! 
Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  With  portraits  V 
and  maps,     xiv  +  737  pp.,  8vo.     New  York,  1886    ....  J 

WooLSTON  and  Beeton  (Messrs.).  Statistical  Chart^ 
of  British  Railways,  1886.  Diagrams :  1.  Showing 
percentage  of  gross  receipts,  net  revenue,  and  ordinary 
dividend  to  paid  up  capital,  also  the  amount  of  capital 
in  millions.  2.  Showing  proportion  of  ordinary  to 
fixed  capital,  and  proportion  of  net  revenue  appro- 
priated to  each.  3.  Showing  cost  of  railway  per  mile 
and  amount  of  ordinaiy  capital  per  mile  in  tliousands. 
4.  Showing  proportion  of  passenger  to  goods  traffic 
receipts _, 

Colonial  Office  List  for  1887 :  comprising  Historical^ 
and  Statistical  Information  respecting  the  Colonial 
Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  the  Customs  Tariff 
of  each  Colony,  and  other  information,  by  John 
Anderson  and  Sidney  Webb.  26th  publication.  Maps, 
8vo 

Foreign  Office  List  for  1887  :  forming  a  Complete  British 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Handbook  ...  by  Sir 
Edward  Hertslet,  C.B.  60th  publication.       Maps,  8vo. 

War  Office  List  and  Directory  for  the  Administrative 
Departments  of  the  British  Army,  January,  1887,  by 
Denham  Robmson.     21st  pubUcation.     8vo ^ 


The  Author 


The  Authors 
The  Author 


W.  C.  Ford,  Esq. 


G.  H.  Murray,  Esq. 


The  Author 


Messrs.   Woolston 
and  Beeton 


Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Sons 
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>  The  Association 

>  The  Institution 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British).* 
Arts,  Society  of — .     Journal.     Current  numbers.     1887       The  Society 
Association  of  Chambers   of   Commerce  of   the   United"] 

Kingdom.     Report   and   Resohitions   adopted  at  the  >  The  Association 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting.     8vo.     1887 J 

Bi-Metallic  League.    Occasional  Papers.    No.  7.    Review  "j 

of  a  Pamphlet  ...  on  "  The  Silver  Question  plainly  >  The  League 

and  practically  considered."     48  pp.,  8vo.     1887  J 

British    Iron    Trade    Association.      Annual    Statistical  "1 

Report  of  the  Secretary  ...  on  the  Home  and  Foreign  \  The  Association 

Iron  and  Steel  Industries  in  1886 J 

Camera   di    Commercio  Italiana   in   Londra.     Giornale  1   The    Chamber    of 

della — .     Aprile,  1887     j       Commerce 

Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Report  1    .^  ^  ^         A     T^ 

of  Proceedings  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting,  February,  >•     'p  t>  •^'       ""' 

1887.     8vo J 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  London,  1886.     Reports^ 

on   the   Colonial   Sections   of   the   Exhibition,  issued  [  ™     o     •  ^      f  a  n- 

under  the  supervision  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  |  ^  ' 

Arts,     iv  +  505  pp.,  8vo.     1887    J 

East   India   Association.      Journal.     Vol.   xix.     Nos.   3  ~ 

and  4,  1887   

Institute  of  Bankers.     Journal.     April — June,  1887    ....      The  Institute 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Minutes  of  Proceedings.  ~ 

VoL  Ixxxviii.     Plates.     1887 

Institution    of     Mechanical    Engineers.       Proceedings.  1 

No.  1,  1887.     Plates    J 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Journal.    Nos.  62 — 64. 1   The    Chamber    of 

1887  J        Commerce 

National  Fish  Culture  Association.     Journal,  including  1 

a  Summary  of  Current  Information  on  Fish,  Fish  Cul-  >  The  Association 

ture,  and  Fisheries.     Vol.  i,  No.  2,  April,  1887.     8vo.  J 
North  of  England  Steamship  Owners'  Association.  Report  1    C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

of  the  Committee  of  Management  for  1886.     8vo J       C.B. 

Hospitals   Association.     Proceedings.     Vol.   iii,   Session!   „,      .         ... 

1885-86.     May,  1887.     8vo ." |  The  Association 

Institute  of  Actuaries.      Journal.      Vol.    xxvi,   part  4, 1  rp,     j      .     , 

April,  1887.     Diagram    J  ^^^  -institute 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool.     Pro- 1 

ceedings   during   the   Sessions    1884-85  and  1885-86.  V  The  Society 

Vols,  xxxix  and  xl.     Maps  and  plates.     8vo J 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.    Journal.    Second  1 

series,  vol.  xxiii,  part  1.     Illustrations.     1887    J  " 

Roiial  Geof/raphical  Socieh/ — 

Proceedings.     April,  May,  1887    

Supplementary  Papers.      Vol.  i,  and  part  1  of  vol. 

Maps  and  plates,  8vo.     188G-87    

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Proceedings.  Vol.  xi,  1    rr,,     t     i-i   i- 

parts.     Plates,  8vo.     1887    ;  |  The  Institution 

Hoyal  Medical  and  Chirurgwal  Society — 

President's  Address,  March,  1887 "] 

Proceedings.     No.  15.     1887 I   m,     q     .. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library.     Supplement  5,  Additions  ]  ^ 

to  tbe  Library,  1886    J 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  countries 
or  possessions  to  wliieh  they  belong. 
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Miscellanea. 

Donations  — Contd. 


[June,  1887. 


Doiiutions. 


By  whom  Freseuted. 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British.) — Contd. 

Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     Nos.  252  and  253.     1887       The  Society 
EoTal  United  Service  Institution.     Journal.     Vol.  xxxi,  1  mu    t    i.-i.  i.- 

Nos.  138  and  139,  1887.     Plates |  ^^^  Institution 

Surveyors'    Institution.      Transactions.     Vol.   xix,   Nos.  T 

9—12.     1887    J 


(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  (British).* 

Athenaeum,  The   Current  numbers 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London),  The    „ 

Building    Societies    and    Land    Com-l 

panics' Gazette,  The    J  " 

City  Quarterly  Magazine.     Nos.  8  and  9,  1886-87 

Commercial  World,  The Current  numbers 

Economist,  The    ,, 

Finance  Chronicle,  The  ,, 

Food  Journal,  The.  Vol.iv,  No.37.   1873 

Indiarubber  and  Guttapercha  Journal....  Current  numbers 

Industries.     Vol.  i,  Nos.  19  and  21 

Insurance  Gazette,  The  Current  numbers 

„         Post,  The    „ 

„         Record,  The    „ 

Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  „ 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The  ,, 

Machinery  Market,  The „ 

Money    „ 

Nature  ,, 

Policy-Holder  Journal,  The  ,, 

Review,  The ,, 

Sanitary  Record,  The ,, 

Statist,  The  „ 

Textile  Manufacturer,  The     „ 

Teubneb's  Literary  Record  „  "I 

„  Monthly  Lists „  J 


Trade  Circulars  for  the  Year  1886 — 

Boutcher,  Mortimer,  and  Co.,  London  (Leather) 
Brookes  and  Green,  London  (Cinchona  Bark)    .... 

Durant  and  Co.,  London  (Silk) 

Eaton  (H.  W.)  and  Sons,  London  (Silk) 

Ellison  and  Co.,  Liverpool  (Cotton)  

Gooch  and  Cousens,  London  (Wool)    

Littledale,  Ragg,  and  Co.,  Liverpool  (Wool)  

Page  and  Gwyther,  London  (Bullion) 

Pixley  and  Abell,  London  (Bullion) 

Powell  (T.  J.  and  T.),  London  (Leather)    

Ronald  and  Sons,  Liverpool  (Wool) 

Thompson  (W.  J.  and  H.),  London  (China  Tea) 
Urmson,  Elliott,  and  Co.,  Liverpool  (Tobacco)  ... 


The  Editor 


T.  E.  Gibb,  Esq. 
The  Editor 


Messrs.  Triibuer  and 
Co. 


The  Firm 


*  Foreign  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  countries  in  which  they 
are  issued. 
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JOURNAL 

OF   THE   ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY, 

SEPTEMBER,  1887. 


Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Financial  Year  ended  dlst  December, 
1886,  aiid  for  the  Sessional  Year  ending  28th  June,  1887, 
presented  at  the  Fifty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Societifs  Booms,  9,  Adelphl 
Terrace,  Strand,  Londo7i,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1887. 

Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-Px-esident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Circular  convening  the  Meeting  liaving  been  read,  and  the 
Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  Meeting  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  Rei^ort  was  taken  as  read  : — ■ 

Report  of  the  Council. 

In  submitting  their  Fifty-third  Annual  Report,  the  Council 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorpora- 
tion, dated  3Jst  January,  1887,  has  been  granted  to  the  Society, 
under  the  style  of  The  Royal  Statistical  Society.  They  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the  provision,  already 
announced  in  the  Jotirnai,  March,  1887,  that  notwithstanding  the 
change  in  the  name  of  the  Society  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
"Roj^al,"  they  are  still  only  entitled  under  Rule  6  to  use  the 
letters  F.S.S.  as  signifying  membership  of  the  Society. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  compares  as  follows  with  the  average  of 
the  previous  ten  years  : — 


Particulars. 

1886. 

Avera|;e  for 

the 

Previous  Ten  Years. 

Number  of  Fellows  on  31st  December   

9+3 
(56 

70 
85 

792 

Life  Members  included  in  the  above  

126 

Number  lost  bv  death,  withdrawal,  or  default  

New  Fellows  elected 

49 
81 

Since  the  1st  of  January  last,  22  new  Fellows  have  been  elected. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  continues  to  be  satis- 
factory. The  following  table  gives,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
different  sources  of  ordinary  income  for  the  year  1880,  togcthei 
with  the  same  particulars  for  the  previous  five  years  : — 
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Receipts  per 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

AverHj^e,  for 

tlie  Five  Yenrs 

preiious  to 

1886. 

£ 

i,.':83 

i8o 

19 

£ 
73 
l,4fi2 
63 

188 

26 

£ 

88 

1,447 

294 

207 

19 

84 

£ 

102 

1,361 

126 

150 

35 

4 

£ 

94 

1,291 

189 

227 

37 

1,306 

84  ! 
145 

26 

£ 
89 

Annual  Subscriptions.... 

1,3  73 

1S3 

Advertiseuients       in  1 

Journ.ll    J 

Miscellaneous  refunds 

29 

Legacy  of  Dr.  Gut  .... 

Mr.  H.D.Pochinjor"! 
tVie         Nowmarch  V 
Memorial  E«say....  J 

Sale  of   i.ooo/.  Newl 
1,  per  Cent.  Stock   J 

2,o86 

1,812 
250 

2,139 

1,007 

1,778 

1,838 
100 

1,649 

1,825 

— 

2,062 

3,116 

— 

1,938 

— 

— 

On  the  other  hand,  the 

expen 

diture 

has  been  as 

follow 

s: — 

Expemliture  for 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

Average  for 

the  Five  Yenrs 

previous  to 

1886. 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes... 

Fire,  lights,  and  water, 

repairs,  furniture,  &c. 

Salaries,     wages,     and 

£ 

227 

}- 

[420 
'-56 

}- 

735 
32 
76 

£ 
310* 

88 
392 

241 

23 

625 
27 
50 

£ 
56 

394 

248 

24 

645 
38 
65 

£ 

80 

77 
381 

222 

32 

585 
49 
61 

£ 
83 

56 
362 

191 

26 

553 
60 
54 

£ 
69 

79 
322 

185 

24 

609 
37 
54 

£ 
120 

60 
370 

Advertising,  postage  & 
delivery  of  Journals, 
stationery,  &  sundry 
printing  

Ordinary  meeting  Ex- 

215 
26 

603 

42 

Miscellaneous  

57 

Catalogue    and    Index 
I0  Library  

Ncwniarch     Memorial 
Fund       

1,842 
}3- 
}- 
]' 

^ 

u 

1 
J 

1,756 

247 

67 

100 

1,470 
392 

1,203 
23 

1,487 

128 

20 

1,385 
153 

21 
22 

1,379 
21 

1,493 

Removing  to  9,  Adelplii 

— 

Newmareli     Memorial 
Prize    Essav.      Re- 
ceived in  1882  from 
Mr    Pocliin 

— 

Howard   Medal  Prize 

— 

— 

2,106 

2,170 

3,088 

1,635 

1,581 

1,400 

— 

or  tliis  sum  .-iboiil  114/.  hrloiiL'S  to  tlie  expi-iuliture  of  188t. 
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A  comparison  of  the  principal  figures  at  intervals  of  ten  years 
in  the  following  table,  will  show  the  progress  of  the  Society  from 
an  early  date  : — 

Co7nparison  of  the  Condition  of  the  Societ)/  at  Intei'vah  of  Ten  Years, 
on  '6\st  December. 


Year. 

Number 

of 
Fellows. 

Ordinary 
Income. 

K,.vi)eiidit\ive. 

iVmouiit 
Invested. 

Liabilities. 

Assets  over 
Liabilities. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1836... 

390 

989 

878 

867 

120 

93  i 

1836- 

'46  .... 

411 

748 

694 

867 

305 

913 

'46 

'56  .... 

391 

840 

816 

867 

156 

957 

'56 

'm .... 

364 

754 

857 

1,042 

104 

1,877 

'06 

'76... 

611 

],438 

1,340 

1,207 

187 

3,277 

'7G. 

'86... 

943 

2,086 

2,106 

2,500 

741 

5,163 

'86 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  for  each  year  of  the 
last  decade  on  31st  December: — 


Year. 

Number 

ol 
Fellows. 

Ordinary 
Iiiccinie. 

Expenditure. 

Amount 
Invested. 

Liabilities. 

Assets  over 
Liabilities. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877    .... 

683 

1,597 

1,286 

1,398 

201 

3,763 

1877 

'78    ... 

746 

1,732 

1,345 

1,902 

168 

4,147 

'78 

'79    ... 

783 

1,698 

1,427 

2,283 

238 

4,433 

'79 

'80    .... 

808 

1,902 

i,5i7t 

2,572 

214 

4,614 

'80 

'81    .... 

807 

1,649 

1,400 

2,869 

192 

4,935 

'81 

'82    .... 

786 

1,838 

1,5811 

3,071 

=03 

5,240 

'82 

•83    .... 

860 

1,778 

1,635: 

3,500 

347 

5;246 

•83 

'81    ... 

909 

2,139 

3,087*: 

2,500 

968 

4,188 

'84 

'85    ... 

928 

1,812 

2,170*  +  § 

2,500 

1,169 

3,791 

'85 

'86    .... 

943 

2,086 

2,. 06:11 

2,rj00 

741 

5,163 

'86 

*  Affected  by  expenses  incident  to  inoving  into  new  premises. 

t  Affected  by  expenses  attending  tlie  alteration,  Sec.  of  tlie  meeting  room  at  King's  Colle; 
J  Affected  by  expenses  attending  tlie  jireparation  of  tlie  new  Catalogue  and  Index  to  the  1 
§  Includes  loo/.  given  by  Mr.  H.  I).  I'oiliin  for  the  Ncwmarcli  Memorial  I'rize  Essay. 
f  IncUidi-s  balance  of  cost  of  Jubilee  volume. 
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Tlie  averages  of  the  annual  sales  of  tlie  Society's  Journal  are 

as  follows : — 

£ 

For   tlie    ten    years    18tl-50 56 

„                     '51-60 83 

'61-70 97 

'71-80 155 

For  the  last  six   years  '81-86 183 

The  Society  re-assembled  in  ^November,  and  the  papers  read 
and  the  members  elected  at  each  of  the  montlily  meetings  were  as 
follows : — 

Session  1886-87. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Ttiesdaij,  16th  Novemher,  1886. 
RiCHAUD  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following'  were  elected  Fellows 


Henry  Walsingliam  Andras. 

William  Bourne. 

Courtcnay  Boyle,  C.B. 

The  Riffht  Hon.  Lord  Bramwell,  F.R.S 

Lord  Henry  Brudeiiell  Bruce,  M.P. 

Frederick  Carpenter. 

Samuel  Chapman. 

H.  J.  Clark. 

Cliarles  Darrell. 

Alfred  Ford, 

Professor  William  Fream. 

Richard  S.  Henshaw. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Lei2:hton,  Bart. 

Malcolm  Low,  M.P. 

Robert  Armstrong 


Thomas  B.  Moxon. 

The  Right  Hon,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Henry  Peto. 

J.  Francis  Pink. 

Andrew  Dry  burgh  Provand,  M.P. 

Robert  Rhens. 

Arthur  B.  Russell. 

Captain  Charles  W.  Selwyn,  M.P. 

Ernest  J.  F.  Seyd. 

Michael  Hugh  Shaw-Stewart,  M.P. 

S.  W.  Silver, 

Sir  George  Rereshy  Sitwell,  Bart. 

The  Right  Hon,  Lord  Vernon. 

Alfred  Charles  Waters. 

Yerburgh,  M.P. 


Mr.  J,  S.  Jeans  read  a  Paper  "  On  the  Cost  and  the  Conditions 
"  of  Working  Railway  Traffic  in  different  Countries." 


Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  2\st  Decemler,  1886. 
Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M,A.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 


David  Dale. 

J.  Eugene  Dawson. 

Edward  Ingham. 


Stanley  M.  Leathes. 
Beiijaniin  Pratt. 
Arthur  Manley  Smith, 


Ebenczer  Thomas  Weller. 

Mr.  L,  L.  F.  R.  Price,  B,A,,  read  a  Paper  on  "  Sliding  Scales 
and  other  Methods  of  Wage-Arrangements  in  the  North  of 
Eno'land." 
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Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Ttoesday,  18t7i  January,  1887. 
Sir  R.  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  a  Past-Pi-esident,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Thomas  Squire  Barrett.  [         Archibald  Weir. 

Ml'.  Robert  Lawson,  LL.D.,  Inspector  -  General  of  Army- 
Hospitals,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Mortality  among  the  Troops 
"  Serving  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  Consumption." 


Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  15th  February,  1887. 

Mr.  Lionel  L.  Cohen,  M.P.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Benjamin  Kidd.  |  J.  J.  Nacian. 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Size  and  Distribu- 
"  tion  of  Agricultural  Holdings  in  England  and  Abroad." 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  Ihth  March,  1887. 
Sir  R.  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  a  Past-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following:  were  elected  Fellows : — 


W.  J.  Ashley. 

John  Baker. 

Henry  Ferryman  Bowles. 

George  CuUey. 


Frederic  Field  Gover. 
The  Rev.  Michael  Graves. 
Archibald  Pearson  Honeyman. 
Georffe  D.  Meudoll. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Annual  Taxes  on 
"  Property  and  Income." 


Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  l^th  April,  1887. 

Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

Emile  Garcke.  I  Robert  McNaught. 

Yves  Guyot,  Depute.  |  E.  F.  Owen. 

L.  L.  F.  R,  Price. 

Mr.   N.    A.    Humphreys   read   a   Paper   on   "  Class   Mortality 
"  Statistics." 
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Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  17th  May,  1887. 
Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-President,  ia  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

Alphonse  Allard,  |  Edward  D.  Page. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Inhabitants  of  the 
"  Tower  Hamlets  (School  Board  Division),  their  Condition  and 
"  Occupations." 


Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \4<th  June,  1887. 

Sir  Rawson  "W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  a  Past-President,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 

George  M.  Dent.  |  Lewis  D.  Jones. 

Arthur  Raffalovieh. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman  read  a  Paper  entitled  "  The  Statistical 
"  Story  of  the  Suez  Canal,"  by  Joseph  Rabino,  Esq. 

The  Council  have  to  report  that  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the 
Society  has  slightly  decreased,  the  total  being  now  939  against 
941  at  the  date  of  their  last  Report;  but  the  increasing  value  and 
importance  that  is  now  accorded  to  statistical  inquiry,  justifies  the 
Council  in  expressing  a  confident  hope  that  this  decrease  is  but 
temporary ;  and  they  would  urge  on  all  Fellows  of  the  Society  the 
importance  of  nsing  their  best  efforts  to  increase  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Society,  and  so  to  augment  its  efficiency  in 
advancing  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  sources  of  the  Society's  income  in  1886  have  been  of  a 
normal  character,  and  exhibit  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  amount 
received  from  annual  subscriptions  and  compositions.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  shows  a  corresponding  increase,  and  extraoi-dinary 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  in  closing  the  accounts  of  the 
Jubilee  Volume  and  the  Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  intimating 
the  termination  of  their  present  tenancy  with  the  Society,  has  been 
received : — 

"  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Sfc, 

"  \Wi  December,  1886. 
"  The  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Statistical  Society. 
'•  Dear  Sirs, 

"  We  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  we  have  been  instructed 
"  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  to  intimate,  with 


\ 
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"  the  sincere  expression  of  their  regret,  that,  on  the  termination 
"  in  Jane  next  of  the  existing  agreement  for  their  tenancy  of  the 
"  present  rooms  under  tlie  Statistical  Society,  they  do  not  propose 
"  asking  for  its  renewal,  as  separate  and  suitable  house  accommo- 
"  dation  has  been  offered  to  them  in  Staple  Inn. 

"  The  Council  desire,  in  severing  their  long  connection  as  joint 
"  tenants  with  the  Statistical  Society,  to  convey  their  sense  of  the 
"  friendly  feelings  which  have  existed  between  the  two  bodies,  and 
"  their  sincere  trust  that  those  feelings  will  always  continue  to  be 
"  maintained. 

"  We  are,  &c.,  yours  truly, 

"  For  Gr.  S.  Crisford  and  Self, 
"  Hon.  Secretaries. 
(Signed)        "  T.  E.  Young." 

The  Council  cordially  reciprocate  the  regret  thus  expressed  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  They  have  under  their 
careful  consideration  the  difficult  question  of  disposing  of  the  part 
of  the  Society's  premises  about  to  be  vacated  by  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Permission  to  hold  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  the 
Theatre  of  ihe  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street  has  been 
continued  to  the  Society  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  the  Council  have  conveyed  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  their  thanks  for  the  accommoda- 
tion thus  afforded  to  the  Society. 

With  reference  to  a  hope  expressed  in  their  last  Report,  the 
Council  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  have  been  pleased  to  present  to  the  Society 
the  printed  General  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  Library  from  1881. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council,  which  has  hitherto 
consisted  of  the  President,  the  ex-President,  the  Treasurer,  and 
the  three  Honorary  Secretaries,  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  four  Vice-Presidents  chosen  annually  by  the  President,  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  a  memorandnm  of 
suggestions  for  the  taking  of  an  Imperial  Census  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Dependencies  of  the  British  Crown  in  1891,  and  to 
examine  how  far  it  is  desirable  and  practicable  to  effect  than 
object  in  respect  of — 

(a).  Identity  of  date  for  taking  it ; 

{h).   Uniformity  of  methods  of  obtaining  and  abstracting  similar 

information  ; 
(c).  Unity    of    digesting    and    combining    the    results    and    of 
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publishing  them  as  promptly  as  may  be  practicable,  in 
one  or  more  volumes,  by  means  of  a  central  commission 
or  committee ; 
And  further :  To  consider  the  expediency  of  moving  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  timely  steps  for  giving 
practical  effect  to  the  suggestions  for  making,  compiling, 
and  publishing  an  Impeiial  Census. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  Sir  Rawson 
W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  LL.D.,  were 
appointed  delegates  to  serve  on  the  committee  appointed  to 
organise  the  celebration,  in  October  last,  of  the  eight  hundredth 
Annivei-sary  of  the  Completion  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 

A  letter  having  been  received  from  the  Organising  Secretary 
of  the  Imperial  Institute,  conveying  the  hope  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  that  the  Council  of  this  Society  would  feel 
disposed  to  invite  its  Fellows  collectively  to  take  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  matter  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Fellows  by  means  of  the  Journal,  and  it 
was  also  mentioned  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on  15th  February. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  founded  at  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  June, 
1885,  was  held  at  Rome  from  12th — 16th  April,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson.  The  Society  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Bateman,  Major  Craigie,  Professor  Leone  Levi,  Mr.  John  B. 
Martin  (Trer.sui'cr  of  the  Institute),  Dr.  Mouat,  and  Mr.  Pal  grave. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Paris  in  September, 
1889,  and  international  committees  were  appointed  to  consider  in 
the  interval  statistical  questions  of  international  interest ;  and  the 
Council  think  that  the  success  of  the  Institute  cannot  but  be 
gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society,  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  founded. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1886  was  held  at 
Birmingham,  where  the  Society  was  as  usual  well  represented  in 
Section  F  (Economic  Science  and  Statistics),  and  papers  were  read 
by  the  following  Fellows  of  the  Society :  Mr.  John  B.  Martin, 
M.A.  (President  of  the  Section)  ;  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke ;  Mr.  F.  Y. 
Edgeworth,  M.A. ;  Mr.  F.  P.  Fellows ;  Professor  W.  Fream, 
B.Sc.  Lond. ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans;  Mr.  B.  King,  B.A. ;  Mr.  Baldwin 
Lathom  ;  Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  M.A. ;  Professor  H.  Sidgwick, 
M.A. ;  Mr.  M.  Stevens;   and  Mr.  W.  Westgarth. 

The  Council  wish  to  make  known  to  the  Fellows  generally  that 
they  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  Sixth  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Vienna  from 
2Gth  of  September  to  1st  October  next.      Fellows  who    propose 
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to  attend  are  requested  to  communicate  their  intention  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  (who  will,  on  application,  furnish  further 
information  on  the  subject),  in  order  that  their  names  may  be 
duly  reported  and  personal  invitations  sent  to  them  from  Vienna. 

A  similar  invitation  has  been  addressed  by  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
President  of  the  Political  Economy  Section  of  the  Congress  of  the 
French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  to  be  held  at 
Toulouse  on  the  25th  to  29th  September  next.  Fellows  proposing 
to  attend  the  Congress  are  invited  to  address  themselves  to  M.  Yves 
Guyot,  or  to  M.  A.  Raffalovich,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  4,  Rue 
Antoine  Dubois,  Paris, 

The  Council  have  caused  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  on  the 
occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign  to  be 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  President,  and  it  has  been  forwarded 
to  Her  Majesty  throvigh  the  usual  channel. 

The  Society  has  to  lament  the  deaths  of  the  following 
members  : — 

Fellows. 

Date  of  Election. 

John  Bramley-Moore,  Esq.,  D.L 1874 

Isaac  B.  Cooke,  Esq 1879 

William  A.  Day,  E.sq 1876 

Thomas  Huskinson,  Esq 1877 

Benjamin  Jenkins,  Esq 1883 

Henry  Martin,  Esq 1873 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq 1873 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  N.  Newdigate,  D.C.L.    1879 

p  (.3)c  d  Robert  H.  Patterson,  Esq 1869 

Henry  J.  Phillips,  Esq 1859 

Samuel  Raleigh,  Esq 18C)4 

William  A.  Thomas,  Esq 1879 

Edward  Williams,  Esq 1879 

d  H.  W.  I.  Wood,  Esq 18G8 

Hov  ovary  Memhers. 

M,  Frederik  Theodor  Berg  (Sweden)     18G0 

The  Hon.  Charles  P.  Conant  (United  States)   1880 

The  Charter  provides  that  the  first  bye-laws  shall  be  made  at 
the  first  general  meeting  to  be  held  under  its  provisions ;  and  the 

c  Indicates  those  who  on  one  or  more  occasions  had  served  on  the  Council. 
d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 

p  Indicates  those  who  had  contributed  Papers,  with  tlie  numbers  respectively 
contributed. 
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Council  have,  with,  the  assistance  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
carefully  revised  the  present  rules.  A  pi-inted  copy  of  the  proposed 
bye-laws  has  been  duly  sent  to  each  Fellow,  and  it  is  an  important 
duty  imposed  on  the  present  meeting  to  discuss  the  changes  sub- 
mitted by  the  Council  and  to  decide  upon  them. 

The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council, 
and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1887-88  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  : — 

Council  and  Officees  for  1887-88. 

PRESIDENT. 
THE   EIGHT  HON.    QEORGE   J.   GOSCHEN,   M.P. 


Arthur  H.  Bailey,  F.I.A. 

T.  Graham  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Alfred  Edmund  Bateman. 
*Charles  Booth. 

Stephen  Bourne. 

J.  Oldfleld  Chadwick,  F.R.G.S. 

Hammond  Chubb,  B.A. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

Major  Patrick  George  Craigie. 

Francis  Ysidro  Edgeworth,  M.A. 
*Thomas  Henry  ElUott. 

Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A. 

Frederick  Brooksbank  Garnett,  C.B. 
*John  Glover,  J.P. 

Rowland  Hamilton. 


COUNCIL 

Frederick  Hendriks,  F.I.A. 

Noel  A.  Humphreys. 

James  Stephen  Jeans. 

Charles  Malcolm  Kennedy,  C.B, 

Robert  Lawson,  LL.D. 

Professor  Leone  Levi,  LL.D. 

George  Blundel  Longstaff,  M.  A.,  M.B. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A. 

William  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
*Heury  Davis  Pochin,  J.P. 
*Francis  Sharp  Powell,  M.P. 

R.  Price-Williams,  M.Inst.  C.E. 
*Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby,  K.C.B. 


Those  marked  *  are  new  Members  of  Council. 


TREASURER. 
Kichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A, 

SECRETARIES. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.      |       Alfred  Edmund  Bateman. 
Major  P.  G.  Craigie. 

FOREIGN    SECRETARY. 
John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 
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The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  the  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities  on  31st  December,  1886,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1886  :— 

(I.) — Abstract  of  Eeceipts   and  Payments  /or  the  Year   ending 
3lst  December,  1886. 


BECEIPTS, 

Balance  in  Bank,  31st)     ^aaii 
December,  1885  ...  j     **■*  ^^    " 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash,      25  12     5 


X ostage  I         Q  iQ     o 
Account  f         ^  ^y     ^ 


£     s.    d. 


Dividends  on  New  3  per  Cent.  7 
Stock  5 


Annual  Subscriptions  received: — 
45  Arrears £94:10    - 

'''  'T88f...?:z}  l'«3  6  - 

36  in  Advance  75  12    - 


74    2     7 


72  10    - 


1,583     8    - 


764 


11  Compositions  231    -    - 

Joui-nal  Sales    , 179  16    9 

Advertisements  in  Journal    18  18    - 


Total £2,159  15    4 


PAYMENTS. 

Rent £314    3    4 

Less  sublet 200    -    - 


£     s.    d. 


114    3 


Rates  and  Taxes 112  13  2 

Fire,  Lights,  and  Water     45  18  9 

Repairs,  Furniture,  &c 26    2  - 

Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension  419  15  - 

Jo«7-w«/,  Printing £667     6    - 

„       Annual  Index  5    5- 

,,        Shorthand  ] 
Reporters  J 


18  18    - 


Literary' 
Services 


43  11     6 


735  - 
9 
1 


Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 24 

Advertising  5Q 

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals...  102  19  10 

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing  ...  102     8     - 

Library  „ 32     6     3 

Incidental  Expenses    76    8     5 


1,842     6    2 
Mrs.  Halley  on  behalf) 
of    her    Sou    (de- >-    £25    -    - 

ceased) ) 

Miss  Halley  (for  Index)        5  15     8 

. 30  15    8 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons  (for)      n„o     -i     r. 
Jubilee  Volume)  J 


Balance    at    Messrs. ' 
Drummond's   


£2,106    3    4 


£37  15 


Balance  of  Petty  Cash     13  11 

Balance   of    Postage)        „     k 
Account    j 


Total . 


53  12    - 

.£2,159  15    4 


(Signed)         "  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.C.A.,  1 

"  T.  H.  Elliott,  V  Auditors.' 

"  7th  February,  1887.  "  Gerard  van  de  Linde,  F.C.A.,  J 
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(II.) — Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  on  Zlst  December,  1886. 


LIABILITIES. 

£     s.     d. 
Harrison  and  Sons — 

Journal  Account  130     - 

MiscellaneousPriut- 
ing  Account 

Index  to  Catalogue  ...  279  13     6 
C.    and    E.     Layton, ) 

Stationery ) 

Street    Bros.,  Adver-  \ 

tisements    J 


'riut- )      -,  „ 


4     - 


For  Annual  Index  to  '^ 
Journal  ) 

Miscellaneous  (as  per  7 
List)    3 


14    3    2 

20  18    - 

5    5- 

72    8    9 


Special  Outlay  for  Charter  (say)  . 

36  Annual  Subscriptions  received"! 

in  advauce     


53.5  12     5 
130    -    - 


75  12    - 


£741    4    5 
Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society* ..    6,163     1     6 


£5,904    5  11 


ASSETS. 


Cash  Balances 


2,500^.  New  3  per  Cent.  Stock  | 
costing J 


£     s.   d.i 
63  12    -\ 

2,371  13  111 


Property:  (Estimated  Value  of) — 
'I    £1,500 


Books      in      Library) 
(20,000  volumes) 


Journals  in  Stock  

Furniture  and  Fixtui'es 

Lease  of  Premises  (cost) 

Less  amount  written  off ") 
for  time  expired  ) 


1,000 
500 

500 
105 


3,000    - 


Arrears  of   Subscriptions  reco-) 
verable  (say)  J 


395    -    - 
84    -    - 

£5,904     5  11 


(Signed)         "  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.CA., 

"  T.  H.  Elliott,  \Avditorsr 

"  1th  February,  1887.  "  Gerard  van  de  Linde,  F.C.A., 

*  This   balance   is   exclusive   of    the  present   value  of    the    absolute    Eeversionary   Interest 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Guj-. 


(III.) — Building   Fund   (Established  lO^A  Jtih/,   1873),   Balance  Sheet, 
on  3lst  December,  1886. 


LIABILITIES. 


Amount  of  Fund   Invested  from) 
last  Account    j 


£     s.  d. 
199    3     1 


Dividends  Received  during  1886    ...        G  11  10 


£205  14  11 


ASSETS. 

Invested  as  per  last  Account  in 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  3|-  per 
Cent.  Stock,  in  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer,  E.  B.  Martin,  Esq. — 


£      s.    d. 


£192  14    -  cost  199    3     1 


Purchased    during)         ^g     g  ,,  ^^  j,, 

the  year j  " 


£198  10    8         £205  14  11 


(Signed)         "  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.CA., 

"  T.  H.  Elliott,  \  Auditors. 

"  7fh  Fehrtiary,  1887.  "  G^kard  van  de  Linde,  F.C.A., 
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"  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1886. 

"  STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 

**  The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Year  1886, 

*'  Report  : — 

"  That  they  have  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books  tvith  the 
several  Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31sf 
Decemher,  1886,  and  find  them  correct,  shoioing  tlie  Heceipts 
{including  a  Balance  of  74/.  2s.  ']d.  from  1885)  to  have  heen 
2,159/.  15s.  4fZ.,  and  the  Payments  2,106/.  3s.  ^d.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  53/.  12s.  -d.  at  the  2>lst  Decemher,  1886. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Lialillties  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  5,904/.  js.  I  If?,,  and  the  latter  to  ']\il.  4s.  5c/.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  5,163/.   is.  6d. 

"  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1886,  was  205/.  14s.  iic?.,  invested  in  198/.  los.  8c/. 
Metropolitan  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Stoclc,  in  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer,  B.  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

They  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Society's  General  Funds 
and  Building  Fund,  and  also  the  Banker'' s  Balance,  all  ivhlch  ivere 
found  correct. 

"  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1885  the  number 
of  Felloics  on  the  list  was  928,  ivhlch  number  was  diminished  in  tlie 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  70,  by  Deaths,  Resignations,  and 
Defaulters,  and  that  85  neio  Members  toere  elected,  leaving  on  the 
list  on  the  31s/  December,  1886,  943   Fellows  of  the  Society. 

(Signed)      "  J.  O.  Ciiadwick,  F.C.A., 

"T.  H.  Elliott,  ).  Andltois. 

"  Ginxni)  van  de  Linde,  F.C.A. , 
"  r/7i  February,  1887. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Fiftt-Third  Anniversary  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour)  said  tliat  since  the 
report  was  drawn  up  they  had  lost  by  death  a  valued  member  of 
the  Council,  Mr.  Lionel  L.  Cohen,  M.P.  He  was  sure  that 
Mr.  Cohen's  deatli  would  be  greatly  regretted  both  by  the  Council 
and  the  Fellows.  He  begged  to  move  that  the  report  of  the 
Council,  the  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  the  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities,  and  the  report  of  the  auditors  for  1886  be 
adopted,  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  printed  in  the  Journal. 

Sir  R.  W.  Rawson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  next  business  was  of  a  rather 
unusual  character.  They  were  required  at  that  meeting  by  the 
terms  of  the  Royal  Charter  to  pass  rules  and  bye- laws  for  the 
Society.  These  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  whose  report  had  been  adopted  by  the  Council.  On 
considering  the  laws  and  adapting  them  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Charter,  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Janson, 
who  had  pointed  out  to  them  a  number  of  details  that  required  to 
be  attended  to  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  The 
bye-laws  had  been  circulated  among  the  Fellows,  and  he  presumed 
that  they  would  hardly  require  the  Secretary  to  read  them.  The 
better  course  would  perhaps  be  for  him  to  put  each  section  to  the 
vote,  so  that  any  Fellow  who  had  any  objection  to  make  or  sugges- 
tions to  offer  would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  various  sections  of  the  bye-laws  were  then  put  seriatim 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  bye-laws  were  also  agreed  to  as  a  whole. 

'My.  F.  G.  p.  Neison  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott  were  appointed 
scrutineers  for  the  ballot, 

Mr.  John  B.  Martin  (Hon.  Sec.)  said  he  had  the  permission  of 
the  Chairman  to  submit  to  the  meeting  a  letter  which  he  had  that 
morning  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Welton,  suggesting  that 
some  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  bye-law  relating  to  the 
mode  of  electing  the  Council.  Mr.  Welton's  letter,  which  did  not 
contain  any  definite  proposal,  was  accordingly  read. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  paper  containing  the  balloting  list 
called  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Fellows  voting  could  erase 
any  name  and  substitute  any  other. 

Sir  R.  W.  Rawson  said  that  in  the  thirteenth  article  provision 
was  made  for  a  gi'adual  change  of  the  entire  Council.  At  least 
three  of  the  senior  members,  those  who  had  sat  longest  on  the 
Council,  were  obliged  to  go  out  every  year.  That  was  in  accord- 
ance with  a  wish  that  had  been  expressed  on  a  previous  occasion, 
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that  the  Council  should  not  always  be  composed  of  the  same 
persons.  The  experience  of  the  Geographical  Society  was  in 
harmony  with  that  view.  A  certain  number  of  members  went 
out  every  year,  and  remained  out  for  one  year,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  they  were  eligible  for  re-election.  Experience  had 
shown  that  those  who  had  been  longest  on  the  Council  generally 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  it,  and  were  the  most  valuable 
members,  and  some  of  them  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Council 
if  they  were  obliged  to  go  out  entirely.  It  was  thought  that  the 
case  was  met  by  the  provision  in  the  thirteenth  rule. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  scrutineers  had  reported 
that  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  proposed  in  the  list  had 
been  unanimously  elected  ;  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
scrutineers  for  their  services,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  the 
Council  had,  during  the  past  year,  amply  fulfilled  its  obligations 
to  the  Society.  They  had  provided  an  excellent  series  of  papers,  and 
had  taken  every  step  they  could  to  establish  the  Society  in  a  good 
position  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  those  foreign  countries 
where  statistical  work  was  valued. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that 
the  Council  and  Officers  had  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  pleasing 
to  find  that  their  exertions  had  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Fellows. 

Sir  R.  W.  Rawson  desired  to  remind  the  Fellows  that  a  great 
deal  depended  upon  their  cordial  assistance,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  provision  of  papers  to  be  read  at  the  meetings. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  been  obliged  on 
this  occasion  to  take  the  chair.  It  would  have  been  much  more 
agreeable  to  him,  as  it  no  doubt  would  have  been  to  the  Fellows,  if 
the  President  had  occupied  that  position.  He  could  only  atti-ibute 
Mr.  Goschen's  absence  to  his  important  duties  in  the  House,  as  he 
had  fully  intended  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  nothing  but 
the  calls  of  public  duty  would  have  kept  him  away.  The  Chair- 
man looked  forward  to  an  address  from  the  President  when  the 
Society  again  met,  and  was  sure  it  would  be  one  to  which  the 
Fellows  would  listen  with  great  pleasure. 


The  following  are  the  Rules  and  Bye-laws  referred  to  in  the 
Report  of  the  Council,  and  adopted  and  agreed  to  at  the  Fifty- 
third  Annual  General  Meetinof : — 
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BYE-LAWS. 

1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

3.  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Fellows  uot  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names, 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

11.  Trustees.     Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.            do.          Election  and  Retirement  of. 

14.  Do.  do.             do.          Nomination  of. 

15.  Do.  do.             do.          Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meetings,  Ordinary  aud  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Ordinary  Meetings,  Business  of.    Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

20.  Annual  General  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22.  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 

24.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Prcbidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  Do.      may  frame  Regulations  uot  inconsistent  with  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do.      Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  Fellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

30.  Do.      to  publish  a  Jouinal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistants. 

31.  Do.      Discretion  (jf,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  al 

Communications  received. 
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Objects  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating 
the  eoiiditinu  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  rela- 
tions ;  these  facts  being  for  the  most 
part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numerical  method. 

The  Society  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  pnblishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  difPusc  and  expensive 
forms,  in  tlie  English  or  in  any  foreign 
lansruage,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discussions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Number  of  Fellov^s  and  Honorary 
Fellows. 

3.  Tlie  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  ot  whom  the  number  sliall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellows. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who 
sliall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he 
is  a  fit  ))erson  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Every  such  certilicatc 
having  been  read  and  ap])roved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  tlie  office  of  the  Society 
until  tlie  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 

VOL.   b.      PART  Til. 


Election  of  Felloios. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  ho 
have  in  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

Admission  of  Fellows. 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus : — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  (he 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following  : — 

"  We,  who  have  nnderwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
"  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded ;  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  tlie  Meetings  of  the 
"  Society  as  often  as  conveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"  the  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  tliis 
"  Society :  provided  that  whensoever 
"  any  one  of  ns  shall  make  known,  by 
"  wi'iting  under  his  hand,  to  the  Secre- 
"  tnries  for  the  time  being,  that  be 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
•'  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  faking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, — "  By  the 
"  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  F(;llow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  trading  or  business 
advertisement  other  than  the  ])ul)lica- 
tion  of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 
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Admission  of  Honorary  Fellows. 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetmgs  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  clays 
as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meetino-  of  the  Council  any  Mem- 
ber thereof  may  propose  a  Foreigner  or 
British  subject  of  distinction  residing 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering 
at  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qualifications  of,  offices  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  person  pro- 
posed ;  and  ten  days'  notice  at  least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  tlie  question 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  tiiat  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  by  Fellotvs. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  his  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 

Defaulters. —  Withdrawal  of 
Fel  loirs. 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  d»ie  in 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  hav(!  not  i)aid 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  bo  not  paid 

*  ChcquPB  should  be  made  payable  to  "The 
"  Druniuiond  and  Co." 


before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 
be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid  ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  discharged 
before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  second 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus  in 
arrear  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society ; 
and  if,  at  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting,  the  amount  still  remain  un- 
paid, the  defaulter  shall,  uidess  other- 
wise authorised  by  the  Council,  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Societj',  the  reason  for  the  sanie 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  witluliaw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  all 
arrears  be  paid ;  and  no  resignation  will 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  he  connnunicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries. No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Fxpidsion  of  Fellows. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  he  for  the  ilis- 
honour  of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  take 
the  matter  into  consideration ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  he  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  reconnnendntion  of  the 
Council,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  billot, 
and  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
nmnber  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-hook, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  Hy  the  authority  and  in  the  name 

"  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do 

Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  "Messrs. 
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"  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
"  longer  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Fellow) 
"  thereof," 

And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  Officers. 

12.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  Members,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  may  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Any  five  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers. 

13.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foi-eign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  more  than  two  years  in 
succession. 

Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected ;  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  sliall  be 
those  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tirmously  on  the  Council,  unless  tliey 
hold  otfice  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  or 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Nomination  of  President,  Council, 
and  Offix^ers. 

14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  they  recom- 
mend to  be  the  next  President  and 
Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
the    Secretaries    (in    accordance    with 


Rule  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  cf  the  names 
of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  shall  summon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  thoee 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own 
body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  except  by  the  Council. 

Atiditors. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Council,  as  Auditors,  who,  with  one  of 
the  Council,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  General. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Session,  which  shall 
be  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  inclusive, 
on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the 
Council  shall  declare.  Tlie  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  such 
day  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  year 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  being. 
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Business  of  Ordinary/  Meetings. 

19.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Tel- 
lows,  to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  rehiting  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  the  Oi'dinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Report  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of 
everj  Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  coiitirmation  afc  the  next 
Ordinary  ]Meeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  the 
Ordinary  Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting, 

Business  of  Annual  General  Meeting. 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
OtRcers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  be  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, unless  after  three  weeks'  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
Lave  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  require 
a  Special  Gonernl  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
specifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
such  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  tiie 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
bubiness  shall  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Duties  of  the  President. 

22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
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Remarks  07i  the  Mortality  among  the  Troops  Serving  in  the 
Umted  Kingdom  fro7n  Consumption. 

Bij  Robert  Lawson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals. 


[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  18th  January,  1887.     Sir  Rawson 
W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  a  Past  President,  in  the  Chair.] 


The  mortalitj  in  the  Army  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  cliiefly 
consumption,  has  long  attracted  attention,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
statistical  reports  on  the  health  of  the  troops  and  those  of  the 
Registrar- General  for  the  civil  population  of  England  and  Wales 
were  published,  that  the  materials  became  available  for  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  its  relative  amount.  In  the  first  report 
on  the  mortalitj  among  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  drawn 
vip  by  the  late  Sir  A.  Tulloch,  which  appeared  in  1839,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  ratio  per  i,ooo  of  deaths  among  the  civil 
population  was  only  half  that  among  the  troops ;  and  in  the  report 
for  the  period  1837-46,  prepared  by  Sir  A.  Tulloch  and  Dr.  Balfour, 
and  published  in  1853,  the  following  appears  on  p.  32  with 
reference  thereto : — 

"  The  preceding  results  would  seem  to  justify  the  inference 
"  that  there  must  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the 
"  soldier,  or  connected  with  his  profession,  to  which  civilians  ai-e 
"  not  exposed.  What  influence  aggregation  in  masses,  crowded 
"  bari-acks,  night  duty,  and  exposure  on  guard,  may  exercise,  we  are 
"  unable  to  determine ;  but  the  subject  is  one  deserving  careful 
"  investigation." 

During  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  was 
written,  various  authors  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  have  advanced  theories  legarding  it  which  they  considered 
borne  out  by  the  facts  at  their  disposal.  The  additional  informa- 
tion which  has  accumulated,  with  this  efflux  of  time,  may  now  be 
employed  to  test  how  far  the  more  prominent  of  these  theories 
represent  the  efficient  causes  of  the  greater  prevalence  of  the 
disease  among  the  troops. 
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In  prosecuting  this  inquiry  it  is  obvious  the  first  step  is  to 
ascertain  the  frequency  of  death  from  consumption  among  the 
adult  population  in  civil  life,  at  the  military  ages,  with  its  fluctua- 
tions at  different  periods.  These  facts,  collated  with  corresponding 
facts  for  the  troops  for  the  same  periods,  will  show  how  far  the 
variations  among  the  latter  may  be  referred  to  a  different  incidence 
of  the  disease  on  the  country  at  large,  and  how  far  they  are  refer- 
able to  influences  to  which  soldiers  are  exposed  and  which  do  not 
affect  the  civil  population. 

The  Statistical  reports  for  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
np  to  1836,  are  based  chiefly  on  the  sickness  among  the  cavalry, 
and  embrace  too  small  a  number  to  be  of  any  value  in  this  inquiry. 
Those  for  the  ten  years  1837-46  include  all  the  corps  at  home, 
except  Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  specify  the  ages  of  those 
serving.  No  detailed  report  was  published  for  the  yeai\s  1847-58, 
bat  from  1859  onwards  they  have  appeared  regularly,  the  last 
being  for  1884,  and  these  embrace  the  whole  of  the  troops  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  avoid  accidental  irregularities  the  facts  from 
these  reports  have  been  arranged  here  in  five-yearly  groups,  com- 
mencing with  1860,  so  that  there  are  five  quinquenniads  available. 
To  compare  with  the  first  group,  1837-46,  there  are  the  Registrar- 
Genei-al's  reports  from  1838  to  1842,  in  which  the  deaths  from 
consuDiption  are  given  for  males  and  females  separately,  but  not 
for  the  different  ages.  Though  embracing  but  half  the  number  of 
yenrs,  the  latter  show  the  frequency  of  consumption  in  civil  life  at 
that  time,  and  the  middle  date,  1840,  approximates  that  of  the 
military  returns,  1841-42,  sufficiently  to  admit  of  a  fair  com- 
paiisou  between  them  after  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken 
to  appoi'tion  the  deaths  to  the  different  ages.  From  1860  onwards 
the  deaths  from  consumption  at  the  different  ages  are  given  in  the 
Registrar-General's  returns,  and  these  have  mei-ely  been  grouped 
for  the  same  years  as  the  military  returns,  and  the  ratio  per  i,ooo 
of  mortality  obtained  for  each  joeriod  of  life.  To  ascertain  the 
mean  population  at  each  period  of  life  for  these  groups  respec- 
tivch',  the  ratio  per  i,ooo  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  together 
with  the  actual  number  of  deaths  for  the  period,  were  obtained 
from  the  Registrar- General's  returns  for  each  year  in  the  group, 
and  the  means  being  taken  the  corresponding  population  was 
calculated.  The  results  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  but  in 
employing  them  to  airive  at  the  ratios  per  i,ooo  for  the  smaller 
number  of  deaths  from  consumption,  the  possible  error  will 
not  be  sensible  in  the  second  place  of  decimals.  In  apportioning 
the  deaths  from  consumption  from  1838  to  1842  to  the  different 
periods  of  life,  it  was  assumed  they  would  bear  to  the  total 
deaths   fi"om    thaf    diseuae   in    these    years   the   same  ratio  they 
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exhibited  during  1848-52,  wlien  they  were  given  for  the  three 
periods  15 — ,  25 — ,  85 — 45.  On  making  the  calculation,  6.,434, 
6,307,  aud  4,688  were  obtained  for  these  ages  respectively.  As  it 
was  required,  however,  to  distribute  the  first  sum,  6,434,  between 
the  periods  15 — ,  20 — ,  and  it  was  found  from  the  supplement  to 
tie  thirty-f(jurth  annual  report  of  the  Registrar- General  that 
between  1851  and  1860  the  deaths  for  15 —  were  39-5  per  cent., 
and  for  20 —  60*5  per  cent,  of  their  sum,  2,541  was  set  down  for 
the  former  age,  and  3,893  for  the  latter,  as  appears  in  Table  II  at 
the  end. 

Since  1836  the  Army  Returns  have  undergone  considerable 
change,  both  in  form  and  in  nomenclature  of  diseases.  It  is 
necessary  to  describe  these,  and  to  indicate  the  methods  which 
have  been  adopted  to  arrive  at  a  series  of  results  for  the  whole 
period,  that  may  be  fairly  comparable  with  each  other ;  aud  as  many 
of  the  men  who  contract  consumption  in  the  service  leave  it  before 
their  complaint  terminates,  the  numbers  so  discharged  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  deaths,  when  estimating  its 
frequency  in  the  Army.  The  names  of  diseases  in  use  before  1836 
were  continued  up  to  1847,  and  under  these  the  great  majority  of 
consumptive  diseases  are  recorded  as  phthisis  pulmonalis;  a  number 
of  cases  classed  as  chronic  catarrh  terminated  fatally,  and  as  it 
was  found  on  post-mortem  examination  that  most  of  these  pre- 
sented the  lesions  of  consumption,  all  deaths  so  returned  have  been 
included  with  those  from  phthisis  in  what  follows.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  small  number  of  fatal  cases  from  hasmoptysis,  or  spitting 
of  blood,  a  portion  of  which  no  doubt  were  due  to  phthisis,  have 
been  omitted,  and  they  may  be  hekl  as  balancing  the  excess  of 
deaths  from  chronic  catarrh  not  due  to  phthisis,  but  which  could 
not  be  separated  by  the  returns  from  those  in  which  that  disease 
was  developed.  The  number  discliarged  for  consumption  from 
1837  to  1846  is  not  mentioned  in  the  report,  but  an  approximate 
estimate  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  following  data  :  excluding 
the  Life  Guai-ds  (for  which  the  admissions  to  hospital  are  not 
given),  there  were  2,697  admissions  for  phthisis  during  the  ten 
years  ;  deducting  one-tenth  of  these  for  men  who  came  under  treat- 
ment for  this  disease  more  than  once,  the  actual  cases  of  con- 
sumption would  amount  to  2,427,  and  of  that  number  2,027  died  in 
the  service,  leaving  400,  equal  to  a  fifth  of  the  deaths,  as  those  dis- 
charged with  this  complaint  in  various  stages  of  advancement.  As 
to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  subsequent  to  discharge,  there  is  a 
short  notice  at  p.  43  of  the  report,  stating  that  of  305  soldiers 
pensioned  for  consumption  and  spitting  of  blood,  whose  lives  had 
been  traced,  187  died  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years.  Assuming 
that   half   those    pensioned,    or    153,    died   from    the    diseases   iu 
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question,  the  remaining  34  deaths  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  for 
the  mortality  among  the  survivors  from  all  other  causes  during  the 
sixteen  years ;  it  is  probable  therefore  that  no  serious  error  will  be 
committed  if  it  be  assumed  that  one  half  of  those  discharged  for 
consumption  ultimately  succumbed  to  that  disease.  The  aggregate 
strength  of  the  troops  during  the  ten  years  was  266,680,  among 
whoni  there  were  2,274  deaths  from  phthisis  and  chronic  catarrh, 
or  8'C3  per  1,000  ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  one-tenth  (half  of  one- 
fifth)  for  the  deaths  of  men  discharged  the  service,  9*38  is  obtained 
as  the  annual  ratio  per  1,000  of  deaths  from  consumption  arising  in 
the  army  at  that  time. 

In  1859  the  Army  Returns  underwent  great  inodification. 
Weekly  returns  were  substituted  for  the  monthly  previously  in 
use,  and  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  diseases  assimilated 
to  those  employed  by  the  Registrar-General  at  the  time.  These 
returns  were  received  from  all  the  arms  of  the  service  on  duty  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  summary  of  them  was  given  in  the 
second  page  of  the  annual  report,  in  which  the  strength  under 
observation  was  taken  as  the  sum  of  those  given  in  the  different 
weekly  returns  divided  by  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  year.  The 
admissions  to  the  sick  list,  the  discharges,  and  deaths,  are  given  for 
the  classes  and  orders  only,  and  as  there  were  always  a  number  of 
deaths  of  men  absent  from  their  corps  oi-  on  detached  duty,  these 
were  shown  in  the  summary,  and  employed  with  the  others  in 
calculating  the  annual  ratio  per  1,000  of  mortality.  As  it 
became  apparent,  however,  that  the  number  of  men  on  detached 
duty  who  did  not  appear  in  the  weekly  returns  was  considerable, 
the  total  strength  serving  at  home,  received  from  the  Adjutant- 
General,  has  been  given  in  the  summary  from  1870  onv/ards,  and 
the  ratio  of  mortality  was  calculated  from  this,  while  the  ratios  for 
the  admissions  to,  and  discharges  from,  hospital  were  obtained  from 
the  strength  in  the  weekly  returns.  Invaliding,  unless  in  rare 
instauces,  takes  place  under  the  cognizance  of  medical  officers,  and 
men  leaving  the  service  in  this  way  are  accounted  for  in  the  annual 
reports,  though  the  class  or  order  of  disease  only  for  which  they 
were  discharged  is  in  most  cases  given;  the  ratios  per  1,000  of 
these,  like  those  for  the  deaths,  should  be  calculated  on  the  total 
strength. 

In  addition  however  to  the  summary  just  alluded  to,  there  are 
minor  statements,  referring  to  particular  classes  or  orders  of 
disease,  m  the  reports,  giving  further  details,  and  from  1859  up  to 
1873,  in  the  appendix,  an  abstract  showing  the  deaths  for  every 
disease  by  itself  in  corps  which  had  served  the  whole  year  at 
home;  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  this  will  be  referred  to  as 
Abstract   A  in  what  follows.     The  abstracts  from  18G3  to  1873 
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embrace  the  numbers  discharged  as  Avell.  As  the  aggi'egate 
strength,  of  which  these  abstracts  show  the  deaths  and  discharges, 
amounts  to  from  79  to  86  per  cent,  of  the  total  force  at  home 
during  the  corresponding  periods,  it  has  been  assumed  that  when 
the  total  deaths  or  numbers  discharged  were  given  for  the  order  or 
class  only,  those  due  to  phthisis  and  heemoptysis  would  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  whole  as  tliey  did  in  Abstract  A,  and  this 
relation  has  been  made  use  of  accordingly  to  arrive  at  the  results 
set  forth  in  Table  I  hereto  annexed  so  far  as  it  was  available. 

Table  I  contains,  in  the  first  series  of  columns,  the  aggregate 
strength  from  which  the  details  in  Abstract  A  were  obtained, 
together  with  the  deaths  from  phthisis  and  haemoptysis  in  that 
portion  of  the  home  force  each  year  from  1860  to  1873,  and  the 
number  discharged  for  those  affections  from  1863  to  1873.  In  the 
second  series  of  columns  the  average  strength  serving  at  home 
each  year  is  taken  from  the  Adjutant-General's  returns  from  1861 
to  1884 ;  the  strength  given  for  1860  is  that  for  the  troops 
ton^ether  with  the  embodied  militia  mentioned  in  the  medical 
sanitary  report  for  that  year ;  the  number  of  the  latter  is  not 
specified,  but  the  total  is  allowed  to  stand  as  representing  ap- 
proximately the  average  strength  of  the  troops  of  the  line  at  home, 
the  Adjutant-Grenei-al's  returns  published  not  including  1860.  Up 
to  1868  inclusive  the  deaths  from  phthisis  and  hsemoptysis  for  the 
whole  force  at  home  were  placed  iu  one  group  with  those  from  other 
tubercular  affections  ;  to  separate  the  latter,  a  number  proportionate 
to  those  in  the  same  group  for  the  same  year  in  Abstract  A  was 
subtracted  from  the  total  for  the  groups,  leaving  the  figures  in 
the  table.  In  1869  the  nomenclature  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
then  recently  issued,  was  adopted  in  the  military  returns,  and  the 
deaths  from  tubercular  affections  for  the  whole  service  at  home  were 
included  with  others  in  the  constitutional  class.  The  deaths  from 
phthisis  and  hemoptysis  were  obtained  from  this  by  I'educing  it  in 
the  ratio  of  the  deaths  from  the  constitutional  class  to  those  from 
phthisis  and  haemoptysis  for  the  corresponding  years  in  Abstract  A, 
giving  the  results  in  the  table  up  to  1873  inclusive.  In  18/4  this 
abstract  ceased  to  appear,  and  the  form  of  the  return  underwent 
other  changes ;  the  deaths  from  phthisis  were  still  included  in  the 
constitutional  class,  both  in  the  general  summary  for  the  whole 
force,  and  in  another  dealing  with  most  of  the  stations  ;  a  subordi- 
nate return  to  the  latter,  however,  giving  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  the 
deaths  from  the  tubercular  order,  permitted  of  their  numbers  being 
calculated,  and  tlieir  ratio  to  the  whole  order  being  ascertained, 
and  so  afforded  the  means  of  sepai-ating  the  deaths  from  the  tuber- 
cular order  for  the  total  force.  The  Abstract  A  from  1870  to  1873 
showed  769  deaths  from  the  tubercular  order,  of  which  760  were 
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from  phthisis  and  hasmoptysis,  and  9  only,  or  one  eighty-fifth  of  the 
whole,  from  other  diseases ;  by  deducting  this  fraction  from  the 
sum  for  the  tubercular  order,  the  remainder  gives  the  deaths  from 
consumption.  The  results  for  1874  and  1875  were  obtained  bv 
this  process.  In  1876  there  was  another  change  of  form  in  the 
medical  returns,  which  however  simplified  them  considerably.  The 
deaths  from  phthisis  were  still  included  in  the  constitutional  class 
in  the  general  summaiy,  but  an  analytic  table  was  subjoined 
which  showed  the  portion  of  the  class  due  to  the  tubercular  order ; 
and  taking  one  eighty-fifth  from  the  latter,  the  deaths  attributable 
to  consumption  were  obtained.  In  1879  the  general  abstract  was 
expanded  somewhat,  and  the  tubercular  order  inserted  by  itself,  so 
that  it  was  merely  necessary  to  deduct  the  fraction  representing  the 
affections  other  than  phtliisis  and  haemoptysis  it  embodied.  The 
actual  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  alone  specified  in  the 
returns  for  the  five  years  1880-84  was  807  ;  but  as  this  does  not 
include  those  from  haemoptysis  and  other  forms  closely  allied  to 
phthisis,  such  as  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  previously  embraced 
under  phthisis,  the  numbers  are  allowed  to  remain  as  they  appear 
in  Table  I,  as  affording  a  more  exact  basis  of  comparison  with 
those  for  preceding  periods. 

As  to  men  discharged,  those  disposed  of  in  this  way  for 
phthisis  and  haemoptysis  were  included  with  the  other  affections 
usually  grouped  under  the  term  tubercular  from  1860  to  1868, 
and  from  1869,  with  the  change  of  form  in  the  return,  their  order 
was  incorporated  with  the  others  forming  the  constitutional  class 
till  1876.  From  1879  they  have  again  been  shown  in  the  tuber- 
cular order.  Abstract  A  gave  in  detail  the  diseases  for  which  men 
were  discharged,  in  1863  for  the  first  time,  and  this  continued 
until  1873,  after  which  that  form  of  return  was  discontinued. 
The  numbers  shown  as  discharged  in  the  first  series  of  columns  in 
Table  I  are  taken  directly  from  Abstract  A,  except  those  from 
1860  to  1862.  To  obtain  these  it  was  assumed  that  the  men  who 
left  the  service  in  these  years  for  phthisis  and  haemoptysis  would 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  tubercular  order  as  was  given  by  the 
numbers  in  Abstract  A  for  1863-64,  in  which,  with  a  total  of  1,037 
for  the  order,  879  were  for  phthisis  and  haemoptysis,  and  158  for 
other  forms  of  disease ;  consequently  g^^  was  subtracted  from  the 
total  for  the  tuberculai-  diseases  for  each  year,  leaving  the  results 
in  the  table.  In  the  second  series  of  columns  in  Table  I  the 
discharges  for  1860-62  have  been  taken  the  same  as  in  the  first 
series ;  there  may  have  been  a  few  more,  but  as  the  medical  reports 
do  not  show  these,  and  no  error  of  consequence  will  arise  from 
their  omission,  the  others  have  been  allowed  to  stand ;  from 
1863  to  1868  inclusive  the  totals  in  the  tubercular  order,  for  the 
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troops  serving  at  home,  have  been  corrected  by  subtracting  each 
year  a  number  proportional  to  the  non-phthisical  cases  in  the  order 
in  Abstract  A  for  the  year.  From  1869  to  1873  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
charges for  phthisis  and  heemoptysis  to  those  for  the  constitutional 
class  each  year,  in  Abstract  A,  was  employed  to  separate  these  affec- 
tions from  the  others  in  the  constitutional  class  for  the  whole 
service  for  the  same  year,  and  the  mean  ratio  for  the  years  1870-73, 
i,6oi :  2,833,  was  employed  for  the  following  three  years  1874-76, 
for  which  no  other  correction  was  available.  The  reports  for  1877-78 
do  not  give  the  classes  or  orders  of  disease  for  which  men  were 
discharged;  in  these  years  the  numbers  in  Table  I  were  obtained 
froLu  the  Army  Medical  Department.  From  1879  onwards  the 
discharges  for  phthisis  and  haemoptysis  were  included  in  the 
tubercuhiT  order;  as  1,722  men  were  discharged  for  affections  in 
tliis  order  in  the  four  years  1870-73,  of  whom  1,601  had  phthisis 
and  haemoptysis,  and  121,  or  xt-2"  ^^  ^'^^  whole,  other  affections,  a 
deduction  to  this  amount  has  been  made  from  the  numbers  in  the 
medical  report  to  obtain  those  in  Table  I. 

In  the  Registrar- General's  reports  phthisis  is  included  in  the 
tubercular  order  of  constitutional  diseases,  and  the  other  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  embracing  the  ordinary  inflammatory  affections, 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  aud  pleuritis,  with  some  others,  form  the 
respiratory  diseases,  an  order  of  the  class  of  local  diseases.  Since 
the  commencement  of  these  reports  there  has  been  considerable 
variation  in  the  relative  numbers  of  deaths  attributed  to  ]ihthisis, 
and  the  affections  of  the  respiratory  order  respectively,  and  doubts 
have  arisen  as  to  how  far  these  were  due  to  actual  alteration  in  the 
frequency  and  fatality  of  the  different  diseases,  or  merely  to  a 
change  of  distribution  proceeding  from  a  more  minute  and  correct 
diagnosis.  This  question  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Dr. 
Farr,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Registrar-General,  in  the  report  for  1862 
(pp.  186 — 8),  he  showed  that  in  the  fifteen  years  1843  to  1862 
phthisis  had  diminished  sensibly,  and  though  pneumonia  had  varied 
little  in  frequency,  bronchitis  had  increased  50  per  cent. ;  phthisis 
was  most  frequent  from  15  to  55  years  of  age,  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases  were  in  children 
under  5  years  of  age,  and  in  adults  above  55,  and  the  increase  in  those 
from  bronchitis  were  almost  confined  to  these  periods.  From  these 
facts  Dr.  Farr  concluded  that  the  increase  of  bronchitis  "is  not  due 
"  to  confusion  of  nomenclature,"  and  he  puts  the  question,  "  what  has 
"  led  to  the  recent  increase  of  mortality  fi'om  inflammation  of  the  air 
"  passages  and  the  air  cells  of  tlie  lungs  ?"  Dr.  Longstaff,  in  his 
paper  "  On  the  recent  decline  in  the  English  death-rate  in  connec- 
"  tion  with  the  causes  of  death,  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  average 
"  mortality  of   1876-80  with   that  of    1861-70,"   read  before  this 
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Society  in  March,  1884,  and  pnblislied  in  vol.  xlvii  of  tliis  Journal, 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  phthisis  had  diminished  between 
tlie  ages  5  and  35  to  an  extent  var^n'ng  from  i  5  to  28  per  cent., 
whereas  at  all  these  ages  the  morfality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
remained  comparatively  stationary  (p.  226)  ;  and  for  other  reasons 
detailed  elsewhere,  he  inferred  that  substantially  the  diagnosis  of 
phthisis  from  bronchitis  corresponds  with  nature.  Again,  Dr. 
Ogle,  in  his  letter  to  the  Registrar- General,  on  the  mortality  in 
the  registration  districts  of  England  and  Wales  during  the  ten 
years  1871-80,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  45th.  annual  report  (at 
p.  xiv),  expresses  his  belief  that  the  opinion  that  the  apparent 
diminution  of  phthisis  was  due  simply  to  a  transference  fi'om  one 
heading  to  another,  while  the  mortality  really  underwent  little 
cbange,  was  probably  to  some  extent  true ;  still,  as  the  registered 
mortality  from  phthisis  fell  at  every  one  of  the  successive  age 
periods,  the  registered  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  remained  practically  unaltered  between  5  and  26  years  of 
age,  and  only  rcse  among  children  under  5  and  among  persons  over 
25,  this  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
matter.  Dr.  Ogle,  adds,  "liow  much  of  the  fall  in  the  registered 
''  mortality  from  phthisis  was  real,  and  how  much  was  really  due 
"  to  transference,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
"  the  mortality  ascribed  to  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  with  the 
"  exception  of  hydrocephalus,  showed  no  decline." 

As  the  military  returns  dealt  with  in  this  paper  embrace  data, 
botli  anterior,  and  subsequent  to,  those  referred  to  in  the  three 
communications  just  noticed,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  course  of 
phthisis  among  the  civil  male  population  at  military  ages  for  a 
corresponding  period.  The  details  are  given  in  Table  II  in  the 
Appendix  for  the  ages  15 — ,  20 — ,  25- — ,  35 — 45  ;  the  ratios  of 
deaths  per  1,000  living  at  each  age  for  the  successive  quinquenniads 
mentioned  are  the  following  : — 


Periods. 

Ratio  per  i,ooo  Living, 

15— 

20— 

25— 

35—45. 

15—45. 

1838-41 

3-30 
2-44 

2'30 

i"33 

2'12 
1-85 

1-66 
1-41 

5-45 
412 
3-95 
3-93 
4-0(5 
3-13 
3  05 
2-54 

4'o6 
3'94 
3  ■9'' 
4-2Z 
4'oi 
3-67 
3'24 

5-45 
4  02 
3-95 
3-99 
4-28 
4-23 
4-19 
3-73 

4'97 
3"7i 
3 -.^8 
3-60 

3'73 
3-47 
3*23 
2-8i 

'50-54 

'55—59 

'60-64 

'65-G9 

'70-74 

'75-79 

'80-84 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  phthisis  was  considerably  more 
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prevalent  from  1838  to  1842  than  from  1850  to  1854;  that  in  the 
next  quinquenniad  it  fell  a  little,  and  remained  practically  at  the 
same  rate  the  following  one,  and,  in  each  of  these  two,  the  ratio 
per  i,ooo  of  deaths  was  nearly  the  same  in  each  age-period  from 
20  to  45,  while  that  at  15  was  very  close  to  three-fifths  of  that  at 
20.  A  change  is  apparent  in  1865-69;  above  85  the  mortality 
increased  considerably,  and  from  25  to  nearly  the  same  extent ; 
there  was  an  increase  also  from  20,  but  to  a  less  extent,  while  at 
15  there  was  an  actual  decrease.  In  1870-74  the  high  ratio  above 
35  was  continued,  but  at  all  previous  ages  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  of  the  death-rate.  In  1875-79  the  rate  above  35  began  to 
decline,  while  the  fall  continued  at  the  other  ages ;  and  finally,  in 
1880-84  there  was  a  still  further  fall  in  the  death-rate  at  all  the 
ages  in  the  table.  The  marked  decrease  in  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis  from  1838-42  to  1850-54,  while  the  relative  mortality  at 
15  remained  unaltered,  shows  a  general  amelioration  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  population  during  the  interval ;  but  the  rise  in  the 
rate  at  ages  above  25  in  1865-69,  while  at  20 —  the  rise  was 
evidently  checked,  and  at  15 —  there  was  a  sensible  decrease, 
indicates  that,  with  an  active  cause  favouring  an  increase  of 
mortality,  there  were  other  factors  in  operation  with  a  contrary 
tendency,  the  action  of  which  was  first  apparent  among  the  young, 
but  ultimately  became  obvious  at  every  age  in  the  table.  From  the 
numbers  given  by  the  Registrar- General  at  page  Ixx  of  his  report 
for  1870,  and  in  subsequent  ones,  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  distributed  between  the  chief  towns,  and 
small  towns  and  country  parishes,  in  the  following  proportions  per 
cent. : — 


1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

Chief  towns  

5ri 
48-9 

54-5 

45-5 

56-9 
43'i 

59-5 

Small  towns  and  country    

40-5 

and  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  residence  in  towns  leads  to  a 
much  greater  mortality  from  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  than 
country  life,  the  gradually  increasing  excess  of  the  inhabitants  in 
towns  must  actually  have  led  to  an  augmented  death-rate  from 
these  diseases,  unless  the  injurious  factors  in  urban  life,  which 
favour  their  origin,  were  kept  in  check  by  sanitary  measures,  and 
improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  population. 
The  reduction  of  the  death-rate  in  recent  years  seems  mainly 
attributable  to  hygienic  measures,  and  these  have  no  doubt 
influenced  the  occurrence  of  phthisis  as  well  as  other  diseases.  At 
the  same  time  the  medical  treatment   of  phthisis  also    has  been 
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more  successful  than  formerly  in  prolonging  life,  if  not  actually  in 
curing  the  disease  in  a  very  large  portion  of  cases.  The  beneficial 
operation  of  these  ameliorations  would  naturally  be  looked  for 
among  the  younger  part  of  the  population  at  first,  and  as  it  became 
raoi^e  diffused  its  influence  would  gradually  become  apparent  at 
more  advanced  ages,  as  the  table  shows  it  to  have  done. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  reduction  of  phthisis  was  referable 
to  transference  of  deaths  from  under  that  head  to  those  for  the 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs,  was  also  examined  for  males 
of  the  different  ages,  for  the  same  period,  but  to  save  space  the 
details  have  not  been  given  hei'e.  As  regards  those  between  15 
and  45  however — during  which  period  about  65  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths  from  phthisis  among  males  take  place,  while  about 
1 1  per  cent,  only  of  the  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  then 
occur —  some  notice  is  necessary.  The  inflammatory  affections 
include  bronchitis,  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  and  congestion  of  lungs ; 
their  numbers  at  the  different  ages,  and  in  the  successive  qnin- 
quenniads,  are  given  in  Table  III  in  the  Appendix.  The  following 
are  the  results  : — ■ 


Periods. 

Ratio  per  1,000  Living, 

15— 

20— 

25— 

35—45. 

15—45. 

1838-42  

0-l8 

o-z6 
0-27 
0*26 
0*29 

o"3i 

0-29 
0-41 
0-44 
0-46 
0-45 
0-45 
0-52 
0-49 

o"39 

0-62 

0*65 

0-75 
o-8o 
0*90 
0-83 

0-63 
1-04 
1-17 
1-34 
1-44 
1-66 
1-88 
1-77 

0-38 
0*58 
0-66 
o'7o 

0-75 
0-84 
0-94 
0*88 

'50-54 

'55-59 

'60-64 

'65-60 

'70-74 

'7.5-79 

'80-84  

From  these  figures  it  is  obvious  the  mortality  from  the  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  lungs,  at  the  ages  15 —  and  20 —  was  low, 
and  the  increase  in  the  successive  periods  moderate  ;  at  25 — ,  with  a 
higher  initial  rate,  the  subsequent  increase  was  greater,  and  at 
35 — 45  both  were  still  higher.  All  reached  their  maximum  in 
1875-79,  and  in  1880-84  they  showed  a  distinct  reduction  except 
at  15—. 

Comparing  the  ratios  in  this  table  with  those  for  the  corres- 
ponding ages  and  periods  in  the  previous  one,  it  is  found  that  the 
reducticms  in  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  at  15 —  and  20 —  far 
exceed  the  increases  of  the  inflammatory  .affections.  At  25 — ,  the 
reduction  of  phthisis  from  1838-42  to  1855-59  was  largely  in 
excess  of  the  increase  of  the  inflammatory  affections ;  in  the  next 
two  quinquenniads  both  forms  of  disease  increased,  phthisis  con- 
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siderably  more  than  tlie  other;  but  a  fall  then  commencetl,  -which, 
in  3875-79  amounted  to  0*55,  while  the  ratio  for  inflammatory 
disenses  had  risen  O'lj  only.  Between  35  and  45,  after  the  ^reat 
reduction  from  1838-42  to  1850-54,  phthisis  increased  during  the 
next  four  quinquenniads  by  0'33,  tlie  inflammatory  affections 
rising  in  the  same  period  0*49,  and  in  1875-79  there  was  a  further 
rise  in  the  latter  of  0*22,  while  phthisis  declined  O'li.  In  1880-84 
there  was  a  marked  fall  in  the  mortality  from  the  inflammatory 
affections  at  all  the  ages  except  15 — ,  accompanied  by  a  much 
greater  fall  from  phthisis  at  all  the  life-pei-iods  in  the  table.  Taking 
a  general  view  of  these  fluctuations,  it  appears  there  was  a  great 
fall  in  the  mortality  from  phthisis  from  1838-42  to  1855-59  ;  it  then 
showed  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  in  18G5-69,  reached  its  highest 
point  since  1842  at  the  diffei'ent  ages  in  the  table  except  15 —  ;  in 
1870-74  the  ratios  again  declined  in  a  marked  manner  at  all  except 
the  most  advanced  age,  in  which  the  decline  commenced  in  the 
following'  quinquenniad,  and  this  fall  has  continued  to  the  last 
quinquenniad  in  the  table.  Accompanying  these  changes  the 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  had  presented  a  pretty  regular 
increase  at  each  age  from  1838-42  to  1875-79.  In  1865-69,  when 
the  phthisis  mortality  rose,  the  increase  at  the  age-periods  from 
20  to  35 — 45  exceeded  the  corresponding  increase  of  the  inflam- 
matory affections,  but  when  the  former  was  decreasing,  the 
diminiition  was  much  larger  than  the  accompanying  increase  of  the 
inflammatory  affections,  until  in  1880-84  both  forms  of  disease 
declined  together.  The  obvious  inference  from  these  circumstances 
is  that  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  phthisis  was  not  due  to  trans- 
ference of  deaths  from  that  disease  to  the  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  lungs. 

On  proceeding  to  compare  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  the 
army  with  that  among  the  male  population,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  numbers  under  observation,  at  each  age,  differ  very 
much  from  what  is  found  in  civil  life,  and  to  obtain  a  proper  basis 
for  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  strength  of  the 
troops  (in  thousands  and  fractions  thereof),  by  the  ratio  per  1,000 
of  deaths  from  phthisis  among  the  civil  population,  of  the  same 
age  for  the  corresponding  years.  The  sums  of  these  products 
for  the  different  age-periods  give  the  number  of  deaths  that 
would  have  occurred  among  males  in  civil  life  similarly  distributed 
as  to  age;  but  as  the  ages  of  those  who  die  in  the  Army  are  not 
given  in  the  returns,  these  must  be  treated  as  a  single  group,  and 
the  death-rate  ©btained  for  the  whole  force.  These  results  are 
worked  out  in  Table  IV  for  the  decade  1837-46,  and  for  the  five 
quinquenniads  1860  to  1884.  In  Table  I  the  deaths  from  phthisis 
are  given ;  in  the  first  part  of  the  table  the  results  are  for  corps 
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wliicli  had  passed  the  whole  year  at  home;  these  extend  from  1860^ 
to  1873  ;  the  second  part  includes  all  corps  which  passed  any  part 
of  the  year  at  home,  the  strength  is  the  mean  of  that  for  the 
several  months  of  the  year,  and  includes  men  on  detached  duty 
who  did  not  appear  in  the  first  part;  the  deaths  are  those  of  all 
men  borne  on  strength  who  died  during  the  year,  whether  with 
their  corps  or  detached  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
table  that  the  ratios  per  i,oco  calculated  on  these  different  data 
agree  as  closely  as  could  have  been  expected.  The  men  discharged 
are  slightly  more  numerous  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  table,  and  their  ratios  being  calculated  from  the  whole  strength, 
including  detached  men,  are  evidently  lower  than  those  in  the  first 
part  where  these  were  omitted. 

As  many  of  the  men  who  are  discharged  for  phthisis  contracted 
in  the  service  die  of  that  disease  soon  afterwards,  the  numbers  so 
dying  should  be  added  to  those  whose  complaints  terminated 
fatally  while  serving,  in  order  to  show  how  far  phthisis  is  more 
common  among  soldiers  than  in  civil  life.  Unfortunately  however 
there  is  little  information  available  on  this  point ;  allusion  was 
made,  at  p.  3,  to  an  inquiry  into  the  subsequent  history  of  305  men 
pensioned  for  phthisis  and  haemoptysis,  of  whom  187  had  died 
in  sixteen  years;  allowing  half  of  them  or  153  to  have  died  from 
these  affections  within  a  few  years  after  their  discharge,  the 
remaining  34  deaths  would  allow  of  a  very  high  mortality  among 
the  other  152  for  sixteen  years.  In  the  statistical  and  sanitary 
report  for  the  army  for  1860,  it  is  mentioned  at  page  22  that  of  57 
men  discharged  from  the  Foot  Guards  (apparently  in  1860)  for 
tubercular  diseases,  and  whose  history  could  be  traced,  1 5  had  been 
awarded  temporary  pensions  which  had  ceased  at  different  periods 
prior  to  1st  September,  1861,  leaving  43  who  could  be  followed  up 
to  that  date  ;  of  these  10  died  in  1860,  and  14  in  1861,  or  24  deaths 
among  43  individuals,  rather  more  than  one  half.  From  these 
data  it  seems  probable  that  about  a  half  of  the  men  who  leave  the 
service  with  phthisis  or  haemoptysis  die  of  these  diseases  within  a 
few  yeai's  of  their  discharge,  and  no  very  serious  error  will  be 
committed  if  this  conclusion  be  adopted.  Proceeding  on  this 
assumption,  the  following  table  shows  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  deaths 
which  would  have  occurred  among  troops  serving  in  this  country, 
calculated  at  the  rate  prevailing  among  the  civil  male  population 
of  corresponding  ages,  as  given  in  Table  IV,  and  also  the  actual 
ratio  per  1,000  of  deaths,  and  a  half  of  those  discharged,  from  the 
second  part  of  Table  I. 
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Phthisis  in  Army 

at 
Civil  Riites. 

Phtliisis  Observed. 

Periods. 

Deaths. 

Hiiif  of 

Discharges. 

Total  Deatlis. 

1837-46 

5'°9 
3-63 
3-8i 

3*39 
3'2i 

2-70 

8-53 
3-07 
2-57 
2-43 
2-45 
1-92 

0-85 
2*70 
2-26 
2"2I 
2*22 
1*71 

9-38 

'60-64  

5-77 

'65-69 

4-83 

'70-74 

4-64 

'75-79  

4-67 

'80-84  

3-63 

The  first  column  in  this  table  shows  how  phthisis  would  have 
diminished  from  the  early  to  the  later  dates  at  the  ratios  observed 
in  civil  life,  and  the  ratios  per  1,000  differ  veiy  little  from  those 
among  the  male  population  for  the  same  periods,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  them  with  Table  II,  The  rise  in  1865-69  was  caused 
by  an  actual  advance  of  the  ratios  in  civil  life  during  the  quin- 
quenniad,  applied  to  a  bigher  mean  age  among  the  troops  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  or  following  periods,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Table  IV.  The  deaths  and  numbers  discharged  in  1837-46  were 
accounted  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  paper;  they  indicate 
that  at  that  time  cases  of  consumption  were  retained  in  the  service 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  until  they  terminated  fatally. 
Since  1860  men  labouring  under  this  disease  have  been  discharged 
in  much  larger  numbers  after  their  complaint  became  manifest,  and 
the  actual  mortality  in  the  service  has  been  reduced  below  that  in 
the  first  column,  but,  of  course,  by  merely  transferring  the  deaths 
which  occurred  subsequently  from  the  army  to  the  civil  population  ; 
the  deaths  in  the  last  column,  which  include  the  latter,  show  that, 
at  every  period  mentioned,  service  in  the  army  was  attended  by 
greater  mortality  from  phthisis  than  would  have  been  met  with 
among  men  of  the  same  age  exposed  to  the  ordinary  causes  of 
that  disease  in  civil  life.  The  decrease  in  the  first  column  was 
from  5*09  per  1,000  in  1837-46,  to  2*70  in  1880-84,  or  47  per  cent., 
while  the  actual  mortality  was  from  9*38  in  the  former  period,  to 
3'63  in  the  latter,  or  61  per  cent. ;  or  starting  from  1860-64,  from 
which  there  is  a  continuous  record  in  both  columns,  the  reduction 
was  from  3'63  to  2*70  per  1,000,  or  28  per  cent.,  as  from  the 
estimated  death-rate  of  5*77  to  3*63,  or  37  per  cent.,  showing  in 
either  instance  that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  reducing  the 
excessive  rate  formerly  met  with  in  the  service.     When  the  various 
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steps  by  wlncli  that  dirainished  rate  has  been  attained  are 
examined,  it  appears  that  they  did  not  pursue  a  parallel  course 
with  the  changes  at  civil  rates  ;  thus  from  3*63  in  1860-64  the  ratio 
rose  to  3*8 1  in  1865-69,  and  fell  again  to  3*21  in  1875-79,  and  to 
2*70  in  1880-84;  while  the  estimated  mortality,  which  was  5*77  in 
1860-64,  fell  to  4*83  in  1865-69,  to  4'64  in  1870-74,  remaining 
practically  at  the  same  rate  in  the  next  quinquenniad,  and 
ultimately  reaching-  3*63  in  1880-84  ;  and  it  is  obvious  these  reduc- 
tions wei'e  not  accidental,  as  they  were  divided  proportionally 
between  the  deaths  which  took  place  in  the  service,  and  those 
estimated  as  taking  place  after  discharge.  They  indicate  the 
operation  of  some  factor  among  the  troops  in  1865-69,  and  1880-84, 
that  did  not  apply,  or  only  partially  applied,  to  persons  in  civil 
life  at  the  coi^responding  periods. 

In  comparing  the  i"ates  of  mortality  in  the  army  from  phthisis 
before  1846  with  those  after  1860,  two  points  require  to  be  borne 
in  mind  and  allowed  for.  The  first  is  that  at  the  former  period 
the  troops  were  qu^artered  in  buildings  mostly  situated  in,  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  large  towns,  and  were  in  consequence 
exposed  to  the  causes  of  disease  affecting  urban  populations  ;  while 
by  the  establishment  of  the  camps  at  Aldershot,  Shorncliffe, 
Colchester,  and  the  Curragh,  country  localities,  in  1855,  a  material 
portion  of  them  exchanged  these  for  the  healthier  surroundings  of 
rural  districts,  and  so  lowered  the  general  death-rate  materially. 
Thus  in  the  quinqiienniad  1860-64  the  strength  and  deaths  from 
phthisis  were  : — 


Su-eiiglU 

Deatlis 
from  riilliisis. 

Katio 
per  1,000. 

In  United  Kingdom 

43.^.874 
1  16,019 

1,337 

217 

3'07 
1-87 

Remainder  of  United  Kingdom  .... 

3i9>855 

1,120 

3-50 

So  that,  as  compared  with  1837-46,  the  death-rate  per  1,000  should 
be  3*50  instead  of  3*07  in  1860-64.  The  other  point  is  still  more 
important ;  as  mentioned  above,  the  deaths  from  cousumj)tion  in 
the  service  from  1837  to  1846  were  8*53  per  1,000,  and  a  number 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  that  was  discharged,  of  which  one  half  died. 
From  1860  onwards  men  affected  with  phthisis  were  discharged  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  complaint,  and  relatively  in  much  lai-ger 
numbers,  so  that  the  deaths  in  the  service  were  only  3*07,  while 
those  discharged  amounted  to  5*40,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  one  half 
died  subsequently  of  the  disease.  The  following  comparison  will 
render  the  effect  of  the  later  practice  in  reducing  the  mortality 
clear : — 

2  I  2 
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1837-41. 

18(50-64. 

Eaiio  per  looo  of  cases  of  phthisis.... 

io';4 

8-47 

Of  these  died  in  the  service 

8-53 
0-85 

3  07 

,,            after  discharge  

2-70 

Total  

9-38 
0-86 

J^th  of  whole    < 

5-77 

2-70 

grd  of  whole  rery 

nearly 

Had  tlie  cases  been  retained  in  the  service  in  the  latter  period  as 
in  the  former,  it  is  probable  the  survivors  instead  of  being  nearly 
one-third  of  the  original  cases,  might  not  have  amounted  to  one- 
sixth  or  one-eighth  of  them,  or  even  less,  and  the  deaths  of  course 
would  have  been  augmented  to  a  corresponding  extent.  By  Table  I, 
2,354  men  were  discharged  for  phthisis  from  1860  to  1864;  and 
assuming  that  these  took  place  at  the  camps  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  home  force  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  deaths,  there  would 
have  been  382  for  the  former  and  1,972  for  the  latter,  or  in  the 
ratios  of  3*29  and  6*  16  respectively.  With  the  ra.tio  of  deaths 
already  stated  this  gives  the  cases  of  phthisis  for  1860-64,  com- 
parable with  1837-46,  as  3*50-l-6*i6,  or  8-66  per  1,000  ;  and  if  one- 
eighth  be  allowed  for  those  that  may  have  ultimately  recovered,  a 
mortality  of  7*58  is  obtained  over  the  same  base  and  under  similar 
conditions  in  1860-64  as  in  1837-46,  showing  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  between  these  periods  of  i'8o  per  1,000  instead  of  3*60,  as  in 
the  table,  while  i'8i,  the  other  half  of  the  decrease  in  the 
estimated  rate,  is  mainly  referable  to  residence  in  the  country,  and 
to  altered  arrangements  as  to  discharge  from  the  service. 

In  a  very  able  essay  on  the  nature  and  varieties  of  destructive 
lung  disease,  included  under  the  terms  pulmonary  consumption,  a.s 
seen  among  soldiers,  which  gained  the  Alexander  Prize  in  1872, 
the  author,  Surgeon-Major  F.  H.  Welch,  then  Assistant  Professor 
of  Pathology  at  Netley — a  position  which  afforded  the  greatest 
facilities  for  investigating  the  question — gave  the  result  of  his 
observations  as  follows  (omitting  fractions)  : — 

Vex  Cent. 

Consumption  originating  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 74 

„  „  with  syphilitic  taint 10 

„  due  to  syphilis  or  tubercle 11 

„             originating  from  pyaemia,  embolism,  dysentery,  H 
and  diabetes  J 

100 
("  Ai-my  Medical  and  Statistical  Report,"  1872,  p.  287.)  — 

Mr.  Welch  subsequently  refers  to  vitiated  barrack  atmosphere 
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without  or  witli  consti-iction  of  chest,  as  being  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  cases  in  the  first  group  (ibid., 
p.  357). 

The  following  observations,  by  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  expi^ess  the 
general  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality  from 
phthisis  in  the  army :  "  The  now  well  known  fact  of  the  great 
"  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  most  of  the  European  Armies  (French, 
"  Prussian,  Russian,  Belgian,  and  English)  can  scarcely  be 
"  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  the  vitiated 
"  atmosphere  of  the  barrack  room  to  be  chiefly  in  fault.  This  is  the 
"  conclusion  to  which  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  for  the  Army 
"  came  in  their  celebrated  report.  And  if  we  must  also  attribute 
"  some  influence  to  the  pressure  of  ill-made  accoutrements,  and  to 
"  the  great  prevalence  of  syphilis,  still  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
"  that  the  chief  cause  of  phthisis  among  soldiers  has  to  be  sought 
"  somewhere  else,  when  we  see  that  with  very  difl^erent  duties,  a 
"  varied  amount  of  syphilis,  and  altered  diet,  a  great  amount  of 
"  phthisis  has  prevailed  in  the  most  varied  stations  of  the  army 
"  and  in  the  most  beautiful  climates,  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Ionia, 
"  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Bermuda,  &c.  (see  history  of  those  stations), 
"  in  all  which  places  the  only  common  condition  was  the  vitiated 
'"  atmosphere  which  our  barrack  room  system  every  where  produced. 
"  And  as  if  to  clench  the  ai'gument,  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
"  most  decided  decline  in  phthisical  cases  in  these  stations,  while  the 
"  circumstance  which  has  notably  changed  in  the  time  has  been  the 
"  condition  of  the  air." — ("  Practical  Hygiene,"  4th  edition,  p.  116, 
1673.  Two  editions  have  since  appeared,  the  last  in  1883 ;  in  this 
the  above  extract  still  remains.)  With  the  evidence  now  available 
the  validity  of  this  opinion  may  be  fairly  tested. 

In  October,  18.57,  Lord  Panmure,  then  secretaiy  for  war, 
appointed  a  Commission  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Lord 
Herbert  to  examine  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  barracks 
and  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  recommend  such 
alterations  as  they  deemed  requisite  for  their  sanitary  improve- 
ment. This  Commission  reported  on  these  seriatim,  indicating  the 
changes  in  arrangement,  ventilation,  and  occupation  they  recom- 
mended for  each.  The  first  report  was  for  the  London  district,  and 
was  dated  8th  June,  1868 ;  Portsmouth  and  Chatham  districts  were 
reported  on  in  July,  and  Woolwich,  Maidstone,  Manchester,  and 
the  South-eastern  District  in  October.  Reports  on  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  the  Cork  and  Curragh  districts.  Limerick,  Exeter,  and 
Bristol  followed  in  February,  1859.  Ten  reports  on  other  stations 
were  sent  in  in  1859,  five  in  18(30,  and  two  in  1861.  In  their 
general  report,  dated  April,  1861,  the  Commission  gave  a  return  of 
162  barracks,  containing  5,339  rooms,  which  were  told  ofi'  for  the 
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occupation  of  75,801  men  ;  on  the  basis  of  600  cubic  feet  for  each 
man,  they  recommended  the  numbers  accommodated  in  these 
should  be  reduced  to  53,806.  In  another  return  the  Commissioners 
show  that  in  82  of  these  barracks,  told  off  for  42,589  men,  there 
were  "no  means  of  ventilation  provided ;"  in  78  others,  told  off  for 
32,541  men,  "the  means  of  ventilation  were  deficient,  or  defective 
"  in  principle  and  inefficient  in  operation ; "  and  in  one,  and 
portions  of  two  others,  accommodating  618  men,  "the  means  of 
"  ventilation  provided  were  correct  in  principle,  and  tolerably 
"  efficient  in  action."  Up  to  18/0,  therefore,  56  per  cent,  of  the 
permanent  barrack  accommodation  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
without  special  means  of  ventilation  ;  in  43  per  cent,  of  it  these  had 
been  provided  to  a  varying  extent,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  a  very  inefficient  one,  and  in  only  1  per  cent.,  and 
this  in  recent  buildings,  were  they  at  all  adequate  to  provide  a 
change  of  air  sufficient  to  secure  the  health  of  the  inmates.  To 
effect  the  proposed  alterations  a  sum  of  45,000/.  was  included  in  the 
Army  estimates  for  1859,  and  a  further  sum  of  50,000/.  in  those  for 
1860.  It  would  thus  be  May  or  June,  1859,  before  the  alterations 
were  commenced,  and  their  influence  on  the  frequency  of  phthisis 
in  1859  could  scarcely  be  appreciable.  The  improved  means  of 
ventilation  were  introduced  very  generally  in  1862,  though  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  occupants  had  not  been  effected  to  the 
extent  recommended  at  that  date. 

Reverting  now  to  the  remarks  on  the  decrease  of  mortality  from 
phthisis  from  1837-46  to  1860-64,  it  appears  that  in  permanent 
barracks  (excluding  camps)  a  fall  of  i"8o  per  1,000  occui-red  in 
twenty  years  before  the  improved  ventilation  was  introduced, 
while  from  1860-64  to  1875-79,  a  period  of  fifteen  years  after  its 
introduction,  the  fall  was  i"io  per  1,000  only,  and  this  was  not  a 
progressive  reduction,  becoming  apparent  as  the  increased  venti- 
lation took  effect,  for  the  ratios  for  1863  and  1864  were  both 
higher  than  that  for  1860.  The  ratios  for  the  single  years  in  the 
quinquenniad,  however,  are  rather  irregular,  but  when  taken  for 
1860-61,  and  1862-63,  these  fluctuations  disappear,  and,  with  that 
for  1864,  and  1865,  the  first  year  of  the  next  quinquenniad,  they 
stand  as  follows  : — 


Ratio  per  1,000 


1860-61. 


1862-63.  1864.. 


5-83 


5-56 


1865. 


4-84 


So  that  the  rates  per  1,000  of  deaths  in  1864,  the  third  year  after 
the  improved  ventilation  had  been  in  operation,  was  but  0*24  under 
that  for  1860-61,  while  the  fall  in  1865  was  072  or  three  times 
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greater,  and  tlie  mean  for  the  whole  quinquenniad  was  4'83.  There 
was  a  further  decrease  of  0"I9  in  the  next  quinquenniad,  and  the 
ratio  remained  the  same  the  following  one.  These  facts  do  not 
support  the  inference  that  the  improved  ventilation  had  any 
marked  influence  on  the  mortality  from  phthisis,  while  they 
indicate  the  operation  of  another  factor  in  1865,  under  which  the 
death-rate  remained  practically  the  same  for  the  following  fourteen 
years.  I^o  one  doubts  that  adequate  ventilation  exerts  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  health,  but  the  facts  just  stated  show  that  the 
reduction  in  the  mortality  in  the  army  from  phthisis  since  1846 
must  have  been  due  in  the  main  to  other  causes,  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  improved  ventilation  on  it  has  been  much  overrated.  The 
fall  in  the  mortality  of  1-04  per  1,000  from  1875-79  to  1880-84  has 
not  been  included  in  that  connected  with  the  preceding  period,  as 
the  ventilation  had  been  almost  completed  by  1862,  and  the  death- 
rate  from,  phthisis  in  the  three  following  quinquenniads  had 
remained  practically  the  same  ;  the  cause  for  the  abrupt  reduction 
ia  1880-84  must  therefore  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 

That  men  in  the  army  suffer  more  fi'om  phthisis  than  if  they 
had  remained  in  civil  life  is  unquestionable,  and  this  is  intimately 
connected  with  their  customs  and  occupation.  When  a  civilian 
is  about  to  undergo  any  considerable  exertion  he  takes  off  part  of 
his  clothing,  and  when  the  work  is  over  he  replaces  the  garments 
he  had  previously  removed,  and  thus  obviates  the  chance  of  a  chill. 
A  soldier,  on  the  contrary,  has  to  undergo  his  chief  exertion  not 
only  in  his  complete  dress,  but,  until  late  years,  with  impervious 
belts  over  his  chest  and  back,  and  often  with  a  knapsack  as  well, 
wdiich  offer  additional  impediments  to  the  full  escape  of  the 
cutaneous  exhalations ;  when  dismissed  from  parade  he  commonly 
removes  his  accoutrements,  and  very  often  his  coatee  as  well,  and 
follows  his  avocations  with  nothing  but  a  shirt  over  the  chest  and 
back,  which  is  often  soaked  with  perspiration,  thus  exposing 
himself  to  a  chill,  and  if  he  have  any  disposition  to  weakness  of 
the  lungs,  i-enders  it  active  by  frequent  repetition  of  this  practice. 
Formerly,  when  linen  or  calico  shirts  only  were  worn,  the  evil 
effects  of  this  proceeding  was  frequent ;  when  they  became 
manifest  medical  officers  were  accustomed  to  recommend  the 
individual  to  use  flannel  under  the  usual  shirt,  but  the  miscliief 
had  already  taken  place,  and  this  was  but  a  palliative.  There  was 
a  very  general  feeling  among  experienced  medical  officers  fifty  to 
sixty  years  ago,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  substitute  flannel 
for  linen  shii-ts,  and  one  regiment,  the  85th,  actually  wore  those ; 
but  the  health  of  this  corps  was  not  thought  so  very  different 
from  that  of  others  in  which  linen  only  was  worn  as  to  render  it 
advisable  to  sanction  the  general  substitution  of  flannel.     Estimates 
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of  disease  iu  those  days,  however,  were  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative,  a  large  mortality  attracting  attention,  while  the 
particular  diseases  which  caused  it  received  less  consideration,  and 
the  material  the  85th  had  in  wear  being  a  heavy  one,  much  nearer 
a  light  blanket  in  texture  than  the  shirts  in  nse  at  present,  there 
were  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  which  no 
longer  apply.  The  employment  of  flannel  shirts  in  place  of  linen 
or  calico  became  frequent  during*  the  Crimean  war,  and  the 
experience  then  gained  led  to  their  occasional  use  in  the  army  since ; 
and  at  last,  in  1864,  their  employment  received  official  sanction, 
a  measure  which  has  materially  reduced  the  chances  of  a  chill 
following  the  exposure  so  frequently  occurring.  It  is  to  this 
substitution  of  flannel  for  linen  or  calico  shirts  in  1864,  that  the 
great  reduction  of  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  in  1865  and 
subsequently  is  mainly  attributable. 

Another  article  of  dress  which  influenced  the  soldier's  health  was 
his  trousers.  Up  to  1823  these  were  of  woollen  material,  biit  that 
year  white  trousers  were  introduced  for  summer  wear,  and  for  warm 
climates.  These  of  course  had  to  be  washed  frequently  and  were 
often  put  on  while  damp,  and  seldom  with  any  under  clothing,  thus 
offering  another  chance  of  chill,  which  was  by  no  means  inopera- 
tive; these  continued  in  use  until  1846,  when  a  light  woollen 
material  was  substituted  for  the  linen,  which  did  not  require  such 
frequent  washing,  and  which  afforded  the  wearer  greater  protec- 
tion from  a  chill  during  the  ordinary  cool  weather  in  summer. 
Since  that  date  a  light  woollen  material  has  continued  to  be 
employed  for  summer  wear  in  this  country,  and  in  most  of  our 
colonies,  instead  of  linen,  much  to  the  soldier's  comfort  and  benefit. 
The  medical  returns  for  the  home  service  do  not  extend  back  far 
enough  to  enable  the  influence  of  these  changes  on  the  progress  of 
consumption  to  be  traced,  but  those  for  the  foreign  stations  of  the 
army  do,  and  the  result  is  a  very  striking  one.  Table  V  at  the 
end  gives  the  deaths  from  phthisis  and  chronic  catarrh  (under 
the  heading  of  phthisis)  for  the  Mediterranean,  American,  and 
West  Indian  stations,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  for  Mauritius 
and  Ceylon  for  1817-24,  before  the  full  introduction  of  white 
linen  trousers,  and  for  1825-30,  and  1831-36,  after  that  event  ; 
corresponding  facts  are  given  for  the  Mediterranean  and  American 
stations  for  1837-46,  for  which  only  the  returns  were  published. 
The  figures  for  the  Capo  for  tliis  period  were  extracted  from  the 
records  in  the  principal  medical  officer's  office  there  by  myself. 
Neither  the  deaths  of  invalids  from  phthisis  after  leaving  the 
station,  nor  the  numbers  ultimately  discharged,  are  available  up 
to  1836.  The  deaths  of  invalids  from  phthisis  on  the  passage,  and 
at  home,  are  given  for  1837-46,  but  not  the  numbers  ultimately 
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discharged  from  the  service  ;  these  have  not  been  included  in  the 
table,  as  they  would  have  marred  the  comparison  with  the  previous 
periods.  From  1859  to  1873,  under  the  altered  nomenclature,  phthisis 
and  haemoptysis  are  included  under  the  term  phthisis,  and  as  the 
more  detailed  form  of  the  published  returns  showed  the  deaths  on 
the  passage,  and  at  home  until  ultimate  disposal,  and  the  numbers 
actually  discharged  for  these  diseases,  the  former  are  included 
with,  the  deaths  on  the  station,  and  their  numbers  and  those  of 
men  discharged  are  given  in  Talkie  V  for  these  years.  Correspond- 
ing facts  for  the  peroid  1879-84  have  been  added  to  bring  up  the 
information  to  the  latest  date. 

Up  to  1824  a  considerable  number  of  men  were  discharged 
from  the  service,  partly  on  reduction  of  establishment,  partly  for 
disability;  the  figures  in  the  reports  include  both  these  in  the  same 
sum  without  any  exj^lanatory  remai'k  ;  from  1825  the  numbers 
from  each,  station  discharged  from  the  service  for  medical  reasons 
are  given,  and  the  classes  of  disease  for  which  they  were  invalided 
are  specified,  phthisis  being  included  among  the  pulmonary 
affections.  As  the  deaths  from  phthisis  on  the  stations  were 
materially  influenced  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  invaliding 
from  pulmonary  affections,  these  have  been  inserted  in  Table  V 
for  the  periods  from  1825  to  1846. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ratios  per  i,ooo  of  deaths 
from  phthisis  on  the  station,  in  the  undermentioned  groups  of 
colonies  up  to  1846,  as  far  as  available,  and  of  the  total  deaths  and 
half  the  numbers  discharged  for  that  disease  after  1859,  as  given 
in  Table  Y  :— 


stations. 

1817-24. 

1825-30. 

1831-36. 

1837-46. 

1859-73. 

1879-84. 

IVIeditcrranean 

3'22 

3-67 
7-33 
2-27 
2-81 

2-86 
oil 
6-71 

1-86 

2-47 

5''i 

';-98 
8-6o 

2-84 

4-68 

4-20 
4-69 

2-48 

3-^9 
3"^o 
3-4^ 

3'09 
3-80 

2-18 

2-78 

West  Indian 

214 

Cape  of  Grood  Hope  ~l 

and  Natal J 

Mauritius  and  Ceylon 

1-35 
3-20 

The  ratios  per  1,000  discharged  the  service  for  pulmonary 
affections  from  these  stations  from  1825  to  1846,  as  far  as 
recorded,  were  as  under  : — 


Stalioiia. 

182,j-30. 

1831-30. 

1837-40. 

Mediterranean    

5'-5 
4-19 

3'2i 
^•74 
i-8o 

1-94 
4-US 
2-30 
1-6] 
1-80 

4  7 ' 

American     

4-69 

West  Indian  

Cape  and  Natal 



Mauritius  and  Cevlon   
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How  far  the  mortality  from  phthisis  on  the  stations  previous 
to  1S24j  was  influenced  bj  men  labouring  under  that  disease  in  its 
earlier  stages  being  sent  home  and  discharged  the  service,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  fall  of  the  ratios  of  deaths  in  1825-30  at 
the  Mediterranean  and  West  Indian  Stations,  and  the  Cape,  at  all 
of  which  the  invaliding  for  pulmonary  affections  was  high,  and  its 
marked  rise  at  these  stations  from  1831  to  1836,  when  the 
pulmonary  affections  sent  home  were  largely  reduced,  seems  to 
indicate  the  occuri^ence  of  such  a  vicarious  influence ;  while  at  the 
American  stations,  where  there  was  little  alteration  in  the 
frequency  of  discharge  for  pulmonary  affections  from  1825-30  to 
1831-36,  there  was  a  very  marked  rise  of  mortality  from  phthisis 
in  the  fii'st  of  these  periods,  which  increased  still  more  in  the 
following  one,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  operation. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  from  phthisis  on  the  station  diminished 
sensibly  in  the  period  1837-46,  both  in  the  Mediterranean, 
American,  and  Cape  stations.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  details 
in  the  statistical  reports  for  the  interval  between  1847  and  1859, 
after  the  linen  trousers  ceased  to  be  worn,  but,  from  information 
from  the  source  already  mentioned,  it  appears  that  at  the  Cape, 
with  an  aggregate  strength  of  72,357,  there  were  only  126  deaths 
from  phthisis,  or  1*74  per  1,000,  showing  that  even  in  that  healthy 
climate  the  change  to  woollen  material  was  followed  by  a  decided 
reduction  of  the  death-rate.  The  remarkable  approximation  of 
the  death-rate  from  phthisis  at  the  different  stations  from  1859  to 
1873  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  from  the  earlier 
experience,  and  the  ratios  though  including  the  deaths  up  to  the 
date  of  discharge,  and  half  the  men  discharged,  are,  in  the  case  of 
the  American  and  Mediterranean  stations,  actually  less  than  those 
for  1837-46,  which  embraced  neither.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  ratio  of  deaths  merely  for  the  Cape  for  1859-73,  though 
including  sevei'al  on  the  passage  and  at  home,  was  1*76  per  1,000 
only,  or  practically  the  same  as  for  the  previous  thirteen  years. 

The  reduction  of  mortality  from  phthisis  in  1880-84  differs 
from  that  in  any  previous  quinquenniad  in  its  amount,  in  being 
experienced  in  the  Army  as  well  as  in  civil  life,  and  in  being 
accompanied  in  both  by  a  very  marked  diminution  in  the  mortality 
from  all  causes.  The  following  results,  from  Table  II,  show  the 
progressive  alteration  in  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  and 
from  phthisis,  among  the  males  aged  15  to  45  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  successive  qainquenniads,  and  the  percentages  of  the 
former  due  to  phthisis  : — 
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Katios  per  i.coo. 

Percentage 
of 

Periods. 

All  Causes. 

Phthisis. 

Total  Mortality  Due 
to  Phthisis. 

1838-42  

9-86 

9"73 
9-28 

9-45 
9-98 

9'74 
9'oo 
8-1 1 

4-97 
3-71 
3-58 
3-60 
3-73 
3-47 
3-23 
2-81 

50'4 
38-1 

'50-54    

'55-59  

38-6 

'60-64 

38-1 
37'4 
35-6 
35'9 
34'6 

'65-69  

'70-74 

'75-79 

'80-84 

From  this  table  it  is  obvious  that  in  1838-42  phthisis  was  not 
only  more  frequent  than  in  any  subsequent  quinquenniad,  but 
produced  a  larger  percentage  of  the  general  mortality.  From 
1850-54  to  1865-69  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  all  causes  did  not  vary 
much,  and  that  for  phthisis  fluctuated  but  slightly,  this  disease  for 
the  twenty  years  causing  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  deatli- 
rate  from  all  causes.  In  1870-74  the  general  death-rate  commenced 
to  fall,  and  in  the  next  two  quinquenniads  this  continued,  and 
became  more  pronounced ;  the  ratio  of  phthisis  diminished  now 
more  rapidly,  so  that  while  in  1865-69,  with  a  death-rate  from  all 
causes  of  g'gS  per  1,000,  3*73  or  37*4  per  cent,  of  it  was  due  to 
phthisis,  in  1880-84,  with  a  ratio  of  8'ii  per  1,000  from  all  causes, 
2*8 1  or  34'6  2^er  cent,  of  it  only  was  attributable  to  phthisis. 
Though  some  of  this  improvement  is  without  doubt  due  to 
improved  medical  treatment,  yet  accompanied  as  the  reduction  of 
phthisis  has  been  by  mortality  from  all  causes,  both  must  in  the 
main  be  referred  to  amelioration  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
general  population  and  their  surroundings,  caused  by  the  more 
general  adoption  of  sanitary  measures  since  1870. 

In  forming  a  comparative  statement  to  the  above  for  that 
portion  of  the  Army  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  necessary 
to  include  the  deaths  of  men  discharged  for  phthisis  with  those 
from  all  causes  which  occurred  before  discharge,  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  numbers  really  attributable  to  service  in  the  army.  This 
has  been  done  in  Table  VI  in  the  appendix.  The  results  are 
given  in  the  following  abstract,  which  shows  the  ratios  per  1,000 
of  deaths  from  all  causes  among  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  those  from  phthisis  after  discharge,  with  the  estimated 
ratio  of  deaths  from  phthisis,  and  the  percentage  of  total  mortality 
due  to  phthisis  at  the  different  periods  mentioned.     A  column,  the 
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data  for  which  are  given  in  Tables  II  and  IV,  has  been  added  to 
show  what  the  deaths  from  all  causes  would  have  amounted  to  with 
the  varying  ages  of  those  serving  at  the  rates  among  the  civil 
population  : — 


Ratios  per  i,ooo. 

.All  Causes 

among  Troops. 

Military  Ages. 

Civil  Rates. 

Ratios  per  1,000. 

Per  Cent, 
of 

Periods. 

Total  Deaths 

attributable  to 

Service. 

Deaths, 

Phthisis, 

Estimated. 

Total  Mortality 

due 

to  Phthisis. 

1837-46 

'60-64 

9'6l 
8-76 
9-41 
9'o'? 
8-54 
7'25 

17-95 
11-60 
10-96 
10-72 
10-00 
8-29 

9'38 

5"77 
4-83 
4-64 
4-67 
3-63 

52-3 
49-7 
44-1 
43-3 
46-7 
43-8 

'65-69 

'70-74 

'75-79 

'80-84 

Owing  to  the  varying  distribution  of  ages  in  the  army,  the 
ratios  of  mortality  from  all  causes,  in  the  first  column,  deviate 
very  much  from  those  in  civil  life,  though  calculated  at  the  same 
rates  for  each  age.  Taking  25  as  the  dividing  point,  the  ages  of 
the  troops  in  the  successive  periods  w^ere : — 


In  1837-46 
„  '60-64 
„  '65-69 
„  '70-74 
„  '75-79 
„      '80-84 


Under  25. 


Per  cnt. 

52'0 

56-5 
44-2 

50"3 
53'9 
57"o 


Above  25. 


Per  cnt. 
48-0 
43-5 
55-8 
49-7 
461 
430 


Thus,  with  one  exception,  more  than  half  the  troops  were  under 
25  years  of  age.  In  two  periods,  1860-64  and  1880-84,  the  excess 
under  25  was  about  identical,  57  per  cent,  being  under  that  age, 
and  43  above  it;  in  the  exceptional  case,  1866-69,  the  proportion 
was  reversed,  44  per  cent,  ouly  being  under  25,  and  56  above  that 
age. 

Though  the  mortality  among  the  troops  in  1837-48  was  almost 
double  that  among  males  in  civil  life  between  15  and  45,  the  per- 
centage of  it  caused  by  phthisis  was  nearly  the  same  ;  and,  in 
1860-64,  though  the  total  deaths  among  the  troops  were  only  about 
two-thirds  of  those  in  the  previous  period,  the  percentage  due  to 
phthisis  was  but  little  altered.  In  the  quinquenuiad  1865-69,  when 
the  mortality  from  all  causes  in  civil  life,  and  that  from  phthisis, 
reached  their  highest  point  since  1850,  there  w^as  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  former  among  the  troops,  and  a  still  greater  one  in  the  ratio 
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of  phthisis,  which  then  constituted  44"  i  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality  instead  of  49*7  as  it  had  done  the  previous  quinquenniad  ; 
and,  with  a  rapidly  declining  mortality  from  all  causes  in  subse- 
quent periods,  the  percentage  due  to  phthisis  has  continued  to 
fluctuate  about  the  same  point. 

Had  the  mortality  from  all  causes,  and  from  phthisis,  in  1860-64, 
and  in  1865-69,  been  proportional  to  those  derived  from  the  age- 
distribution  of  the  troops  in  these  periods  with  the  rates  for  the 
same  in  civil  life,  they  would  have  been  in  the  ratio  of  8*76  to  9*41, 
instead  of  being  almost  exactly  the  reverse.  As  has  been  explained 
fully  above,  a  new  factor  came  into  operation  in  1864  which  not 
only  neutralised  the  influence  of  the  advance  of  age  in  the  next  five 
years  on  the  mortality  from  all  causes,  but  actually  effected  a 
considerable  reduction  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  percentage 
of  phthisis  embraced  in  that  mortality.  Since  1869  the  mortality 
from  all  causes  according  to  the  military  ages  and  civil  rates  has 
fallen  at  an  accelerated  ratio  until  the  difference  between  the  last 
two  quinquenniads  was  1*31  per  1,000 ;  in  the  service  the  total 
mortality  has  pursued  a  similar  course,  the  ratio  being  sensibly 
higher,  but  the  difference  between  those  for  1875-79  and  1880-84 
being  1*71,  and  phthisis  constituting  about  the  same  percentage 
of  the  whole  as  the  1865-69. 

The  course  of  phthisis  at  the  colonial  stations  of  the  army 
since  1859  as  given  above,  merits  notice  before  closing  this  paper. 
I  endeavoured  to  form  a  table  for  these  similar  to  Table  VI, 
comparing  the  results  for  the  period  1859-73  with  that  for  the 
United  Kingdom  from  1860-74,  and  the  period  1879-84  for  the 
former  with  1880-84  for  the  latter ;  but  on  going  into  the  matter, 
it  appeared  that  while  in  the  Mediterranean  and  American 
stations,  and  at  Mauritius  and  Ceylon,  there  was  a  decided  reduc- 
tion of  deaths  from  all  causes  as  well  as  from  phthisis  in  the 
second  period,  in  the  West  Indian,  owing  to  epidemics,  the  total 
mortality  in  the  second  period  exceeded  that  in  the  first  by  42  per 
cent.,  and  at  the  Cape,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  field 
operations  since  1879,  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  even 
after  excluding  those  killed  in  action,  was  84  per  cent,  greater 
than  from  1859-73,  yet  in  each  instance  there  was  a  very  marked 
reduction  of  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  the  second  j^eriod. 
Inferences  drawn  from  such  discrepant  materials  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory,  but  a  comparison  between  the  actual  ratios  of 
mortality  from  phthisis  as  derived  from  Table  V,  witliout  reference 
to  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  will  afford  botli  interesting  and 
useful  information.  Thus  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  deaths  from 
phthisis — ■ 
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Was  among  Iroops  in  United  Kingdom 

,,                 on  the  foreign  stations, 
specified  in  Table  V  


In  First 
Period. 


5-07 
3-z8 


In  Second 
Period. 


3-63 

2-08 


Percentage 

of 
Reduction. 


28-4 
36-6 


So  that  with  a  considerably  lower  rate  for  the  foreign  stations 
from  1859  to  1873  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  correspond- 
ing period,  the  rednction  for  the  foreign  stations  in  1879-84  was 
36"6  of  the  previous  ratio  as  against  28*4  of  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  facts  justify  the  inference  that  the  influences 
which  led  to  the  striking  diminution  among  hoth  the  civil  popu- 
lation and  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  1880  to  1884, 
must  have  been  active  also  in  those  colonies  where  the  troops  were 
quartered.  It  is  sufficient  on  this  occasion  to  have  brought  out 
this  circumstance  clearly,  leaving  it  for  future  investigation  to 
indicate  in  detail  what  these  beneficial  influences  are. 
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Table  I. — Strength,  and  Deaths  from  Phthisis  and  Hwmoptysis,  and 
Numbers  Discharged  for  these  Affections,  among  the  Troops  Serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  \st,  as  given  in  Abstract  1  of  the  Medical  and 
Statistical  Reports,  embracing  Corps  wliich  had  been  at  Home  the  Whole 
Year  only ;  and  '2,nd,  the  Average  Strength  at  Home  during  the  Year, 
from  the  Adjutant-General's  lieturns,  with  the  Toted  Loss  by  Death  and 
Discharges  from  these  Af'ections  from  the  Medical  and  Statistical  Reports. 


Years. 

Strengtli,  Deiitlis,  and  Uiscliaiges 

i'cir 

Plitliisis  and  Hfenioptysis  as  given 

in  Aljslracl'A. 

Medical  and  Statistical  Reports. 

strength  from  Adjutant-General's 

Retnrus,  with  Tolal 

Deaths  and  Nunil)eis  Discliarged, 

for  Plithisis  and  Hietnoptysis,  from 

Medical  and  Statistical  Rei)orts. 

Strength. 

Died. 

IMscliaiged. 

Strength. 

Died. 

Discharged. 

I860 

83,386 
81,500 
76,029 
70,8 1  y 
63>i53 

322 

276 
239 
179 
161 

351 
624 
491 
435 
444 

97,703 
93,470 
85,398 
80,908 

78,395 

332 
290 
281 
223 
211 

^  "i  I 

'61  

'62 

'63 

624 

491 

■      439 

449 

'64 

374.884 

1,177 
314 

2,345 
6-26 

435,874 

1,337 
3-07 

2,354 
5-40 

Ratios  per  i,ooo. 

1865 

62,91 1 
59, 7.-^8 
62,901 
68,350 
68,962 

123 
147 
183 
187 
175 

421 
366 

283 
412 

80,045 
79,654 
83,131 
84,979 
81,542 

174 
201 
236 
237 
206 

426 
372 
330 
296 
422 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

Sums 

Ratios  per  i,o<30 . 

322,882 

815 
2-52 

1,807 
5  60 

409,351 

1.054 

2-57 

1,846 
4' 5 1 

1870 

'71 

'72 

70,131 
87,142 
85,722 
77,530 

200 
194 
196 
170 

428 
371 
423 
3  79 

84,848 
100,877 
99,307 
95,767 
93,114 

253 
231 
231 
211 

224 

436 

393 
443 
394 
429 

'73 

'74 

Sums 

320,525 

760 
2-37 

1,601 

"^'oo 

473,913 

1,150 
2-43 

2,095 
4-42 

Ratios  per  i,ooo. 

1875 

1 

No 

return 

1 

92,802 
92,781 
97,610 
101^,006 
84,380 

252 
263 
220 
192 
232 

379 
390 
473 
507 
350 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

Sums 

— 

— 

— 

472,579 

1,159 
2-45 

2,099 
4'44 

Ratios  per  i,ooo . 

18S0 

No 

retui'n 

V 

87,843 
87,992 
90,075 
8';,9i^o 
86,013 

172 

195 
178 
116 
149 

339 

320 

341 
277 
218 

'8L 

'82 

'83 

'81 

Sums 

Ratios  per  i,ooo 

— 

— 

— 

437,883 

810 
1-92 

'■495 
3"4i 
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Tablk  11.— Mean  Annual  Deaths  from  all  Causes,  and  from  Phthisis  and 
Hcemoptysis,  among  Male  Popidation  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
Ages  15 — 45,  for  the  Periods  mentioned,  with  their  Ratios  per  i,ooo 
Living  at  each  Age,  and  the  Percentage  of  Deaths  from  Phthisis  to 
those  from  all  Causes. 


Ages. 

Mean 

Annual 

Kumbers 

Living. 

Mean  Annual  Deatlis. 

Ratios 

ler  1,000. 

Percentage 

of 

Phthisis 

on  all 

Causes. 

Periotl. 

All 
Causes. 

Plithisis 

and 

Hffinioptysis 

All 
Causes. 

Phtliisis 

and 

Haemoptysis. 

1838-42  ...J2o=  ::: 

(35—45 '..'. 

77°o04 

7"4,775 

1,158,266 

800,493 

5,577 
6,676 
11,490 
10,825 

2,541 
3,893 
6,,307 
4,688 

7-24 
9-31 
9-92 
12-58 

3-30 
5-45 
5-45 
5-45 

45-6 
58-4 
.54-9 
43  -3 

Sums  and  ratios 

3,50.^,838 

34,568 

17,429 

9-86 

4 '97 

50-4 

(1.5-     ... 

1850-54  .■.■]o5Z     ■■■ 

885,174 

803,407 

i,32}-',586 

1,026,266 

6,090 
7,311 
12,967 
12,972 

2,164 
3,310 
5,397 
4,122 

6-88 

9-10 

9-76 

12-64 

2-44 
4-12 
4-06 
4-02 

35  -5 
45-3 
41-6 
31-8 

Sums  and  ralios 

4,04,^,433 

39,340 

14,993 

9-73 

3-71 

38-1 

(15-     ... 

1855-59   ...■jo^Z     ■■■ 
(35— 45Z 

942,546 

839,252 

1,371,459 

1,092,484 

6,070 
7,181 

12,782 
13,372 

2,168 

3,317 
5,406 
4,311 

6 '54 

8-56 

9-33 

12-21 

2-30 
3-95 
3 '94 
3-95 

35  -2 
46-1 
42-3 
82-3 

Sums  and  ratios 

4,245,741 

39,108 

15,202 

9-28 

3-58 

38-6 

(1.5-     ... 

18G0-64  ..•■<05_     ■■■ 

(35—45  '.'.'. 

975,791 

870,165 

1,422,881 

1,152,415 

6,167 
7,379 
13  432 
11,797 

2,271 
3,419 
5,631 
4,598 

6-32 

8-48 
9- 14 

12-81 

2\33 
3-93 
3  96 
3-99 

36  9 
46-5 
41-9 
31-1 

Sums  and  ratios 

4,421,252 

41,775 

15,919 

9-45 

3-60 

38-1 

(15-     ... 

186.5-G9  ..."losZ     ■■■ 
(35—45 '.'.'. 

1,033,443 

881,733 

1,512,427 

1,196,098 

fi,S04 
7,830 
15,457 
16,554 

2,186 
3,579 
6,384 
5,117 

6-10 

8 -.54 

10-22 

13-84 

2-12 
4-06 
4-22 
4-28 

31  8 
47-5 
41-3 
30-9 

Sums  and  ratios 

4,623,701 

46,145 

17,266 

9-98 

3-73 

37-4 

(15-     ... 

1870-74  ...J25Z     ■■■ 

(.3.5—15  '.'.'. 

1,111,632 

975,676 

1,616,796 

1,256,857 

6.403 

7,942 

■'  16,362 

17,596 

2,055 
3,346 
6,487 
5,322 

5-76 
8-11 
10-12 
11-00 

1-85 
3-43 
4  -01 

4-23 

32-1 
42  1 
39-6 
30-2 

Sums  and  ratios 

4,960,961 

48,303 

17,210 

9-74 

3-47 

35-6 

1875-79  --lo^'Z     ■■■ 

(35—15 ::: 

1,192,886 
1,044,034 
1,725,714 
1,342,662 

6,036 
7,350 
15,704 
18,663 

1,981 
3,180 
6,330 
5,622 

5-06 
7-04 
9-10 
13-90 

1-66 

3  "05 
3-67 
4-19 

32-8 
43  -3 
40-3 
30-1 

.Sums  and  ratios 

5,305,296 

47,753 

17,113 

9-00 

3  "23 

35  9 

(15-     ... 

1880-84  ...<llz  ::; 

(35—45 '.'.'. 

1,2,85,662 
1,125,165 
1,850,-736 
1,440,674 

5.914 
68U 
15,102 

18,383 

1,818 
2,853 
5,'»')5 
5,378 

4 -GO 
6  -OS 
8-16 
12-76 

I -41 

2-54 
3  24 
3  -73 

30-7 
41  8 
39  -7 
29-3 

Sums  and  i 

alios 

5,702,237 

46,240 

16,044 

8-11 

2-8i 

34-6 
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Tablu  III. — Mean  Annual  Deaths  from  Bronchitis,  Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  and  Congestion 
of  Lungs  among  Male  Population  in  England  and  Wales  of  the  Ages  15 — 45,  for  the 
Periods  mentioned,  loith  their  Ratios  per  i,ooo  Living  at  each  Age. 


Mean  Animal  Deatlis. 

Ratios  per 

,000  Living. 

Sums 

of  Pre- 
ceding 

Plithisis 

Peiiod. 

Ages. 

Con- 

Con- 

I'our 
Coiuiiins 

gistion 

IJroucliitis. 

I'leurisy. 

Pneumonia. 

oC 

iironcliitis. 

Pleurisy. 

Pneumonia. 

or 

per 
1,000 

Living. 

l.ungs. 

Lungs. 

Living. 

.15- 

(..io— to 

7 

16 

116 

— 

o-oi 

0-02 

0-15 



0-18 

3-30 

II 

.^2 

24 

48 

174 
368 

z 

0-02 
O'03 

0-03 
0-04 

0-24 
0-32 

— 

0-29 
0-.39 

5-45 
5-45 

58 

53 

427       ■ 

— 

0-07 

0-06 

0-50 

— 

0-63 

0-38 

5-45 

Slims  and  ratios') 
per  ijOoo j 

108 

141 

1,085 

- 

003 

0-04 

0-31 

4-9; 

nh- 

49 

20 

15' 



o'o6 

0-U2 

0-17 

_ 

0-25 

2-41. 

1850-51^  f;^~ 

ss 

3+ 

214 

— 

O'lO 

0-04 

0'27 

— 

0-41 

4-]2 

2,^5 

65 

442 

— 

o-i8 

0  05 

0-33 

— 

0-56 

4-00 

(35— 15 

450 
817 

77 

533 

— 

0-44 

0-08 

0-52 

— 

I  04 

4-02 

Sums  and  ratios  | 
per  1,000 j 

196 

I,. 340 

- 

0-20 

0-05 

0-33 

- 

0  58 

3-71 

/-15- 

5S 

21 

157 

13 

o'o6 

0-02 

0-17 

0-01 

0-26 

2  -30 

1855-59  j~'-'~ 

29i 

35 

221 

450 

18 

35 

0*I2 
0-2I 

0-1)4 
0-05 

0-26 
o',33 

0-02 
0  -03 

0-44 
0-62 

3-95 

3  -IH 

(.35-i5 

591 

73 

555 

51 

0-54 

0-07 

0-51 

0-05 

i-'7 

3-95 

Sums  and  ratios') 
pur  i,030 i 

1,040 

191 

1,383 

112 

0-25 

0-05 

0-33 

0  -03 

0-66 

3-58 

r\h- 

60 

21 

172 

13 

o-o6 

0-02 

o-i8 

0  -01 

0-27 

2-33 

l&60-6iH9- 

103 

S30 

35 

62 

244 
S08 

13 
32 

0-12 
0-23 

0-114 
0-04 

0-28 
0-36 

0-02 
0  -02 

0  46 
0-65 

3-93 
3-96 

(.35—45 

745 

1:238 

78 

668 

5U 

0-65 
0-2S 

0-07 

0-58 

0-04 

,  I  -34 

3-99 

Sums  and  ratios  '^ 
per  ijOOj J 

196 

1,592 

108 

0-04 

0-36 

0-02 

0-70 

3-60 

(15- 
1865-69^  Ij" 
(.35—45 

60 

22 

165 

19 

o-o6 

0-02 

o-i6 

0  -02 

0  26 

2-13 

9? 

29 

245 

23 

0  11 

0  03 

0-28 

0  -03 

0-45 

4-06 

384 

76 

597 

58 

0-26 

0-05 

0-40 

0  -04 

o"75 

4-22 

810 

77 

741 

80 

068 

0  -07 

0-62 

0-07 

I  44 

4-28 

per  1,000 J 

1,347 

204 

1,748 

180 

0-29 

0-04 

0-38 

0-04 

o'75 

3-73 

/-15- 

67 

27 

20+ 

18 

o-o6 

0-03 

o-i8 

0-02 

0-29 

1-85 

1870-74  ]|"Z 

88 

39 

287 

28 

o-og 

0-04 

0-2Q 

0-03 

0-45 

3-43 

388 

87 

739 

79 

0-24 

0-05 

0-46 

0-05 

o-8o 

4-01 

(.35—45 

942 

89 

954 

103 

0-75 

0-07 

0-76 

0-08 

1-66 

4-23 

Sums  and  ratios') 
per  1,000 i 

1,485 

242 

2,184 

2i!8 

0-30 

0-05 

0-44 

0-05 

0-84 

3-47 

nn- 

66 

34 

241 

20 

o-o6 

0  -03 

0-20 

0-02 

031 

1-66 

i^3  rgJ-"- 

103 

46 

375 

23 

OMO 

0-1)4 

0-36 

0  -02 

0-52 

3  -05 

i  ,.  /«<.,-_ 

406 

98 

944 

83 

0-24 

0-06 

0-55 

0-05 

o-<)o 

3 -67 

(.35—45 

1,022 

111 

1,^:83 

112 

0  76 
o"3o 

0  08 

0-96 

0-08 

1-88 

419 

Sums  and  ratios  > 
per  1,000 j 

1,597 

289 

2,843 

2:J8 

0  05 

0-54 

0-05 

0-94 

S-23 

(1.5- 

58 

44 

277 

17 

o'°5 

0  03 

0-22 

0  -01 

0-51 

1-41 

1380-81^  ^l'~ 

76 

40 

406 

19 

o'o7 

0-04 

0  36 

0-02 

0-49 

2-54 

316 

106 

1,053 

56 

0-17 

o-oo 

0-57 

0-()3 

0-83 

3-24 

Ua— 45 

860 

119 

1,475 

95 

060 

0-118 

1  -02 

0-07 

I '77 

3-73 

Sums  and 
per  i,oc 

ratios  ■) 
» j 

i,3io 

315 

3,211 

ls7 

0-23 

0-UG 

0-56 

0  -03 

0-88 

2 -el 
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Table  IV. — Shoiving  the  Ages  of  the  Troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
periods  mentioned,  and  the  Deaths  which  woidd  have  occurred  from  Consumption 
among  those  at  the  rates  prevailing  among  the  Civil  Male  Population  of  the  same 
Ages.  The  column  headed  35 —  includes  the  very  small  number  of  men  aged  45 
and  upwards  remaining  in  the  service. 


1837  I 

in    ^ 

1846  1 


1860 

to   J, 
1864 


Remarks. 


Numbers  specified  in 
medical  returns 

The  above  corrected 

to  total  strength   ... 

266,680 

Per  1,000 


I    44.144 
j-    44,809 


92,503 
93,897 


89.394 
90.741 

340 


36,680 
37,233 


140 


Sum  of 
Ages. 


262,721 
266,680 


Ages. 


Total 
Strength 


44,809 
93,897 
90.741 
37.233 


Rates  per  j    Corre- 
1,000  for  Isponiling 

C''!'«""'P- 1  Number 
tion  in 

Civil  Male  j      ^°^ 

Population.!  Troops. 


3-30 

148 

.545 

512 

5-46 

495 

5  45 

203 

Sums    266,680  1    1,358 

Ratio  per  i,ooo  for  Troops  ;     5^09 


Numbers  specified  in 
medical  returns 

The  above  corrected 
to  average  strength 
in  adjutantgeneral's 

returns   

435,874 


Per  1,000 


}     74.282 


141,72 


,,767    161,726 


194 


371 


130,804 
149,266 


40,11; 


381,961 


435.874 


15— 
20— 


25— 
35— 


84,767 
161,726 

149,266 
40.115 


Sums    435,874 
1,000    Ratio  per  i,ooo  for  Troop 


2-33 
3-93 

635 

3-96 
3  99 

591 

160 

1,583 

r  Troops 

3 '63 

to    < 

1869 


Numbers  specified  in 
medical  returns 

The  above  corrected 
to  average  strength 
in  adjutant-general's 

returns   

409,851 

Per  1,000   


Nunilicrs  specified  in 
medical  returns 

The  above  corrected 
to  average  strength 
in  adjutant-general's 

returns   

473,913 


Per  1,000 


73.096 


178 


}    70,055 
106,206 


87.413 

148,753 

36,111 

331.465 

15— 
20— 

73,oc)6 
107,953 

07,953 

i83,'706 

44,596 

409.351 

25— 
36— 

183,706 
44.596 

Sums 

409,351 

264 

449 

109 

1,000 

Kalio 

per  1,000 

2  1-2 
4  06 


42  2 
428 


87,329 
132,394 


279 


117,800 
178,588 

377 


37,417 

56,72. i 


120 


312,601 
473.913 


15— 

20— 


25— 
35— 


106,206 
132,394 

178,588 
56,725 


Sums    473,913 

Ratio  per  i,oco  for  Troops 


1-85 
3-43 


4-01 
4  28 


1876  1 

to   -( 

1879  I 


1880  1 

to   ^ 

1884 


Numbers  given  in 
adjutant  -  general's 
animal  returns,  cor- 
rected to  average 
strength  in  same  .. 


Per  1,000 


77,818 


165 


171,907 


364 


173.724 


291 


85,130 


180 


472,579 


15— 


'.'a — 
35— 


77.S1S 
171,907 
1.37,724 

85,1.30 


1-66 
305 
367 
419 


Sums    472,579 

llatio  per  i,ooo  for  Troops 


Numbers  given  in 
adjutant  -  general's 
annual  returns,  cor- 
rected to  average 
strength  in  same  ... 


74.815 


174,247 


398 


141,288 


323 


47,533 


108 


437,883 


1.^— 
20— 
25— 
35— 


74,815 
174.247 
I4i,2.S.S 

47.533 


1-41 
254 
3-2  )• 
373 


Sums    437, 8_„ 

Uatio  per  1,000  for  Troops 
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Table  Yl.~Showing  the  Strength,  Deaths  from  all  Causes  in  the  Service, 
and  Half  the  Men  Discharged  with  Phthisis  among  the  Troops  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  also  the  Percentage  of  the  Total  Mortality  due  to 
Phthisis  at  the  nndermentioned  Periods. 
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Discussion  on  Dr.  Lawsox's  Paper. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G-.,  C.B.)  said, 
tliat  not  veiy  loug  ago  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Humphreys  show- 
ing how  the  length  of  life  among  the  civil  population  had  increased 
during  the  last  quinquennium,  and  he  thought  they  were  now  very 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Lawson  for  bringing  out  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  general  decrease  of  the  fatal  influence  of  phthisis  both 
in  the  civil  population  and  the  army.  In  the  early  period  men- 
tioned in  the  paper  the  disease  appeared  to  have  proved  fatal  in 
more  than  2,000  cases  out  of  2,400.  That  was  about  83,  per  cent., 
so  that  more  than  four-fifths  proved  fatal.  A  number  of  these 
were  discharged,  and  more  than  half  of  them  died  from  it  in  civil 
life.  The  evidence  brought  forward  showed  that  not  only  in  civil 
life  but  also  in  the  army  a  very  great  improvement  had  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  and  incidence  of  the  disease.  A 
great  part  of  this  result  had  been  brought  about  by  better  sanitary 
arrangements  in  the  barracks  and  in  the  soldiers'  clothing.  When 
he  was  in  the  Barbados  the  barracks  there  were  at  one  time 
occupied  by  two  regiments  and  a  wing,  and  it  was  proved  that 
only  about  one  regiment  could  be  maintained  there  in  health.  On 
one  occasion  he  went  into  an  abandoned  room  and  saw  where  the 
soldiers  used  to  sleep  in  hammocks  in  double  tiers.  The  room 
was  only  about  9  feet  or  10  feet  high,  and  yet  the  men  had  had  to 
sleep  in  tiers  one  above  the  other.  It  was  thei-efore  no  wonder 
that  the  mortality  among  them  had  been  great. 

Dr.  Longstaff  said  the  subject  was  one  of  extreme  intricacy 
and  difficulty.  Some  time  ago  he  was  asked  tO'  write  upon  it,  but 
on  looking  into  the  matter  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
difficulties  were  altogether  too  great  for  him  to  deal  with.  He 
therefore  respected  the  great  courage  of  Dr.  Lawson  who  had  taken 
in  hand  such  a  gigantic  bu^siness.  He  was  not  prepared  to  endorse 
all  the  deductions  that  had  been  drawn  from  the  figures,  mainly 
because  he  thought  that  the  foundations  upon  which  they  were 
built  were  somewhat  uncertain.  To  compare  military  with  civil 
s'^atistics  was  objectionable  because  of  one  inherent  fallacy  which 
ran  throughout  the  whole  of  the  figures.  Civil  statistics  were  only 
an  approximation  to  accuracy  ;  still,  they  applied  to  a  very  large 
population,  and  they  Avere  calculated  by  the  whole  aggregate  mass 
of  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  country.  Very  different  wfis 
it  with  regard  to  niilitai-y  statistics.  The  population  they  dealt 
with  was  small,  was  constantly  being  changed  in  sudden  and 
remarkable  ways,  and  above  all  was  a  selected  population  ;  while 
the  statistics  were  calculated  by  a  specially  selectinl  class  of  medical 
men,  who  probably  had  on  the  average  a  better  knowledge  of  tlieir 
patients  than  the  ordinary  medical   practitioner  of  the  country. 
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Dr.  Lawson  had  not  alluded  to  the  method  of  recruiting.  Until 
perhaps  very  recently  the  materials  from  which  the  army  was 
drawn  had  not  been  a  fair  sample  of  the  people  of  the  country.  In 
past  times  notoriously,  and  still  to  a  great  extent  it  was  recruited 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  population.  Then,  owing  to  the 
number  of  men  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  varying  from 
year  to  year,  the  rigidity  with  which  the  medical  officers  rejected 
recruits  varied  considei'ably.  Political  and  financial  considerations 
led  to  a  more  strict  selection  at  one  time  than  at  another,  as  also 
did  the  fluctuations  in  the  state  of  the  labour  mai'ket  and  the 
excitement  of  impending  war.  Invaliding  too,  and  selection  of 
men  for  foreign  service,  varied  at  different  times,  and  when  there 
was  a  large  number  of  the  men  at  home  they  would  probably  have 
a  higher  average  state  of  health  than  when  there  were  fewer. 
Dr.  Lawson  took  the  men  by  ages,  but  as  regarded  the  group 
15 — 20,  there  were  in  the  civil  population  more  men  of  the  age  of 
15  than  of  16,  and  16  more  than  17,  the  fewest  being  19  ;  whereas 
in  the  army  it  was  notoriously  the  reverse.  He  was  pleased  to  find 
that  Dr.  Lawson  bore  out  the  substantial  distinction  in  diagnosis 
between  phthisis  and  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The 
foundation  for  the  allowance  for  the  number  of  deaths  of  men 
discharged  was  very  insufiicient.  It  appeared  to  rest  on  following 
■up  the  subsequent  history  of  two  small  groups  of  pensioners.  That 
was  no  doubt  all  that  was  available,  but  it  was  hardly  fair  to  infer 
from  the  number  of  deaths  of  pensioners  in  1860  that  there  would 
be  the  same  proportion  in  1870,  and  still  less  in  1880.  If  men 
■were  invalided  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  mortality  would 
be  comparatively  small,  while  if  from  political  exigencies  few  were 
discharged,  the  mortality  among  thnt  few  would  be  comparatively 
large.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  correct  to  compare  the  deaths  of 
invalids  during  sixteen  years  after  discharge  with  the  total 
strength  of  five  years.  It  did  not  appear,  either,  that  the  scale  of 
discharges  would  be  the  same  in  town  and  in  camp.  A  priori  he 
should  be  disposed  to  consider  that  at  Aldershot,  where  the  men 
wonld  have  to  do  more  rigorous  duty  than  in  a  town,  the  medical 
officers  would  be  more  apt  to  discover  their  weakness.  It  was  very 
disappointing  that  Dr.  Lawson  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
admirable  suggestions  of  Lord  Herbert's  commission,  and  the 
important  alterations  that  subsequently  took  place  in  the  way  in 
which  troops  were  quartered,  had  very  little  effect  on  the  mortality 
from  phthisis.  He  was  disposed  to  think  that  their  influence  had 
l)een  considerable.  In  consequence  of  improved  housing  it  had 
been  found  that  the  West  Indies  had  become  a  very  healthy 
station,  instead  of  having  consumption  more  prevalent  there  than 
anywhere  else.  Notwithstanding  these  criticisms,  he  fully  appre- 
ciated the  very  great  difficulties  under  which  Dr.  Lawson  had 
laboured,  and  the  great  pains  and  care  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
the  subject. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  R.E.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  said  he  was 
not  prepared  to  speak  on  the  paper,  as  it  was  one  which  contained 
much  matter,  and  which  required  much  examination ;  and  he  had 
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only  heard  it  read  that  evening ;  but  he  certainly  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  its  very  sweeping  conclusions,  that  the  sanitary 
improvements  which  were  introduced  into  barracks  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Leigh,  had  not  been  so  effectual 
in  diminishing  phthisis  as  they  had  commonly  been  considered  to 
be.  It  was  very  difficult  to  trace  exactly  the  particular  results  to 
be  attributed  to  various  sanitary  improvements.  It  would  be  more 
conclusive  if  it  were  possible  to  select  some  particular  class  of 
soldiers  who  inhabited  continuously  particular  barracks,  such  as 
the  Guards,  and  observe  the  effects  upon  them.  He  thought, 
however,  tliat  they  would  never  be  able  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
what  was  done  by  sanitary  improvements  until  the  Army  Medical 
Department  made  a  register  of  each  barrack  and  barrack  room 
separately,  stating  the  diseases  which  occurred  there ;  because,  of 
course,  a  barrack  had  some  rooms  which  were  healthy  and  others 
which  were  unhealthy.  They  were  all  very  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  LaAvson  for  the  immense  care  and  pains  he  had  taken  in 
preparing  the  paper.  When  it  was  carefully  studied,  some  reply 
might  possibly  be  made  to  it ;  but  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  it  before  the  meeting,  and  it  was  so  very  intricate  that 
he  would  not  like  to  make  any  detailed  criticism  upon  it  at  the 
present  time. 

Deputy    Surgeon-General    Marston,    M.D.,    said    that    if    the 

deductions   and   propositions   that   Dr.    Lawson   had    put    forward 

were   true,    he   had  altogether  abolished   the  raison   d'etre  of  the 

sanitary  and  statistical  officers  of  the   War   Office ;  while  if  the 

propositions  were  false,  the  statistical  part  of  the  paper  went  to 

the  wall.     It  was  quite  impossible  offhand  to  criticise  such  a  paper, 

bristliuor  as  it  did  with  statistics  and  ratios.     He  took  the  following^ 

...  .  .  ^ 

as   very   striking  evidence  of    what  sanitation    in    the    army   had 

accomplished.     At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  there  was  a  great 

number  of  men  at  Chatham  with  a  form  of  ophthalmia  associated 

with  granular  lids,  and  in  Gibraltar  and  Malta  he  saw  the  same 

thing ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  eyelid  of  a  soldier 

was  an  extremely  delicate  test  of  the  hygienic  condition  in  which 

he   lived.     It   was  hardly   conceivable    that    flannel  shirts   should 

have  any  effect  upon  ophthalmia.     This  disease,  which  had  in  the 

past  caused  an   enormous  amount  of  inefficiency  and  invaliding, 

had  been  practically  eradicated  by  increased  space  and  ventilation 

in  barracks.     It  occurred  to  him  to  mention  too  that  in  1860  the 

ventilation  of  ironclads  was  extremely  imperfect,  and  there  was  an 

outbreak  of  pulmonary  disease  on  board  the  ironclads  at  Malta  at 

that  time    that    might   well    be    accounted    for   in    that  way.     In 

Afghanistan  too  he  found  that  if  the  men  lived  in  solid  huts  and 

hospitals  which  were  overcrowded,  they  became  peculiarly  liable 

to   pulmonary   disease,   so   much   so   that  they   were  better  when 

living   in   the   open  air,  though  the  climate  was  extremely  cold. 

Medical  officers  even  came  to  the  conclusion  that  pneumonia  was 

to  a  certain  extent  infectious,  because  healthy  men  who  attended 

to  their  sick   comrades  were  attacked  by  the  disease   out  of  all 

proportion   to   the   others.      His   explanation    was   that    the    mou 
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rendered  tlieraselves  much  more  vulnerable  by  livino-  in  confined 
and  heated  atmospheres,  and  then  going  out  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  cold,  rather  than  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
was  attributable  to  infection.  With  regard  to  the  influence  o£ 
ventilation  on  epidemic  diseases,  he  might  mention  a  fact  in  con- 
nection with  small  pox.  In  Jamaica  there  had  recently  occurred 
2,217  cases  of  small  pox,  divided  between  an  urban  population  at 
Kingston  and  a  rural  population.  In  the  former  case  the  mortality 
was  17*5,  and  in  the  latter  j'^  per  cent,  of  those  attacked.  The 
same  effect  was  noticeable  in  the  case  of  cholera.  In  a  cantonment 
in  Bengal  the  British  troops  were  affected  as  a  rule  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  native  troops,  who  were  much  more  spread  out,  and  the 
officers  were  somewhere  between  the  two ;  but  Avhen  on  service  in, 
the  field  all  classes  were  equally  affected ;  and  if,  as  was  done  years 
ago,  the  native  troops  were  conveyed  up  the  Ganges  and  crowded 
together  in  flat  bottomed  boats,  they  died  of  cholera  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  British  soldiers  in  cantonments.  Even  if 
the  results  were  due  only  to  the  contagious  natui-e  of  the  disease, 
the  nearer  the  units  were  to  one  another  the  greater  the  likelihood 
of  any  contagion  spreading.  The  evils  of  overcrowding  were  in  a 
geometrical  ratio  to  the  numbers  breathing  a  common  atmosphere 
under  one  roof;  in  other  words,  one  man  with  200  or  3C0  cubic  feet 
of  air  would  be  in  less  danger  than  if  he  was  one  of  fifty  men  with 
500  or  even  1,000  cubic  feet  eada.  Fifty  years  ago  the  statistical 
method  was  first  applied  to  the  army.  The  mortality  was  then 
17  per  1,000,  while  in  the  Guards  it  was  20;  at  the  present  time 
it  was  about  5  per  1,000.  He  was  aware  that  a  great  deal  of 
hasty  generalisation  and  exaggeration  had  been  indulged  in  with 
regard  to  sanitation ;  but  everybody  knew  that  if  people  had 
better  houses,  air,  food,  and  clothing,  their  health  and  strength 
improved,  and  their  liability  to  disease  diminished.  Everything 
which  favourably  affected  the  environment  of  people  was  in  reality 
sanitation,  and  a  great  deal  had  undoubtedly  been  done  in  that 
direction  in  the  army. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Lloyd,  R.N".,  said  that  in  the  navy  the  death-rate 
from  phthisis  had  considerably  gone  down  during  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  paper.  Though  of  late  years  great  changes  had 
taken  place  with  regard  to  ships,  ventilation  had,  as  far  as  possible 
■under  the  circumstances,  kept  pace  with  them. 

Dr.  Walter  Dickson,  R.TT.,  expi^ssed  his  admiration  of  the 
great  industry  shown  by  Inspector- General  Lawson  in  his  most 
valuable  paper.  He  himself  was  connected  with  the  navy  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  phthisis  was  then  undoubtedly  prevalent 
among  seamen  serving  in  England,  but  when  they  were  at  sea 
abroad,  the  fatality  among  them  was  veiy  little  as  compared  with 
the  civil  population  of  tliis  country.  Sailore  had  a  great  immunity 
from  pulmonary  diseases.  He  had  had  great  experience  of  the 
tropics,  and  for  many  years  he  saw  very  little  of  phthisis,  but  in  a 
civilian  force  of  about  1,000  men  in  London  of  whom  he  had  had 
charge  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  deaths  from  phthisis 
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averaged  4  per  annum,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality,  and 
at  the  mean  age  of  41  years.  In  that  service  few  of  such  cases 
were  invalided.  But  in  the  army  most  consumptive  patients  were 
invalided  at  an  early  stage  of  their  illness,  to  Hnger  on  for  months 
or  even  years  in  workhouses  and  hospitals  or  in  their  families  till 
the  inevitable  end.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  ai'my  and  navy 
statistics  of  death  from  chronic  disease  were  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  phthisis  had  diminished  a  good  deal  from, 
the  greater  care  taken  in  recruiting.  Thirty-four  inches  round  the 
chest  was  a  very  high  standard,  and  auscultation  was  probably 
more  attended  to.  A  great  improvement  had  also  taken  place  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  troops  ;  their  barracks,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing were  all  better  than  formerly  ;  bnt  more  importjint  still  was 
the  increased  care  and  facility  for  occupying  and  improving  their 
minds.  Libraries  and  rational  exercises  and  amusements  con- 
tributed greatly  to  promote  the  health  of  the  army,  and  ought  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  phthisis  just  as  similar  improvements  were 
likely  to  diminish  it  among  the  civil  population.  He  was  surprised 
that  Dr.  Lawson  had  omitted  to  refer  to  one  subject  with  which 
he  was  perhaps  more  conversant  than  anyone  else,  namely,  the 
diminution  for  a  time  at  least  of  venereal  diseases,  which  were  a 
very  important  factor  in  developing  phthisis  among  young  soldiers. 
Those  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  with  which  Dr.  Lawson  was  so  Avell 
acquainted,  had,  he  believed,  had  a  considerable  share  in  diminish^ 
ing  the  amount  of  phthisis.  Now  that  the  Acts  were  abolished,  ft 
would  be  found  that  not  only  venereal  diseases  but  also  phthisis 
would  increase  in  an  astonishing  way,  both  in  the  army  and  also 
among  the  civil  population  in  those  towns  left  unprotected.  The 
treatment  of  those  diseases  even  had  a  very  lowei'ing  effect,  and  he 
was  quite  convinced  that  it  tended  to  increase  the  risks  of  phthisis 
among  the  young  men  of  whom  the  army  was  mainly  composed, 
and  many  of  whom  had  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  that  most 
fatal  of  all  diseases. 

Mr.  Lawson  (in  reply)  said  that  Captain  Galton  seemed  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  he  objected  to  sanitary  measures.  He 
could  quite  understand  that  idea  was  i-eached  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  change  of  subjects  in  the  paper  interfering  with  the  clear 
perception  of  each,  but  he  agreed  that  ventilation  was  bcnoticial  I0 
health,  and  in  several  places  he  had  pointed  out  that  the  recent 
reduction  in  the  mortality  from  phthisis  was  to  a  large  extent  due 
to  the  better  sanitary  conditions.  Still,  though  there  was  more 
attention  paid  to  the  ventilation  for  a  certain  period,  very  little 
alteration  was  observed  till  flannel  shirts  were  adopted,  and  then 
there  was  an  immediate  change.  Dr.  Longstaff"  seemed  to  think 
•that  statistics  with  regard  to  the  army  could  not  be  reliable 
because  there  were  so  many  changes  in  the  men,  but  those  changes 
were  taken  into  consideration,  and  if  they  were  not  to  deal  with 
them  statistically,  farewell  to  any  advance  whatever.  Dr.  Longstaff 
al.so  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  now  a  great  difference  in 
regard  to  the  strictness  with  which  recruits  were  selected  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Lawson)  had  known  the  army  for  fifty  years  and  had  not  seen 
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mucli  change  in  the  class  of  recruits.  The  numbers  rejected  had 
formed  a  pretty  constant  quantity  whether  the  recruits  were 
wanted  or  not.  There  might  have  been  some  slight  changes,  but 
not  particularly  great  ones.  Some  misapprehension  seemed  to 
prevail  with  regard  to  invaliding.  The  men  who  were  invalided 
for  consumption  had  almost  all  been  under  treatment  for  some 
time,  in  most  instances  for  months,  by  their  medical  officer,  and 
afterwards  they  had  to  go  before  a  board  of  medical  men  who 
examined  them  and  decided  on  their  case.  Another  point  referred 
to  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  estimate  of  the  number  dymg  after 
being  invalided  for  consumption.  There  were  only  two  actual 
records  that  he  (Mr.  Lawson)  could  put  his  finger  upon,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  if  men  suffering  from  confirmed 
consumption,  with  a  variable  amount  of  lung  substance  destroj'ed, 
were  sent  into  civil  life,  the  number  of  deaths  among  them  must 
at  all  events  be  about  equal  to  what  was  found  among  an  equal 
number  of  people  who  contracted  phthisis  in  civil  life,  and  whose 
cases  are  equally  advanced.  Most  medical  men  would  agree  that 
his  estimate  of  one  half  dying  under  such  circumstances  was  not 
beyond  the  reality.  With  regard  to  the  enormous  mortality  iu 
former  years  in  the  West  Indies,  there  were  other  points  besides 
ventilation  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  men  who  went  there 
had  salt  provisions  five  days  a  week  ;  they  were  in  places  where  a 
great  deal  of  malarial  fever  prevailed,  and  from  an  examination  he 
had  made  of  the  returns  from  1817  to  1836  for  the  West  Indies 
forty  years  ago  ("Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  vol. 
Ixxx),  it  was  evident  that  salt  provisions  and  frequent  fever 
increased  the  deaths  from  consumption  greatly.  These  conditions, 
together  with  the  drinking  of  rum,  to  a  large  extent  led  to  the 
enormous  mortality,  and  had  a  much  greater  effect  than  the 
barracks.  The  barracks  in  Barbados  to  which  Sir  Rawson 
Rawson  had  alluded,  were  built  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  were  not  equal  to  the  other  barracks  since  erected 
there ;  but  men  lived  in  them  and  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health. 
They,  however,  indulged  in  rum  instead  of  supper,  and  had  to  do  a 
great  amount  of  pack  drill  in  the  sun.  These  things  combined  with 
fever  prepared  the  way  for  phthisis.  So  far  from  decrying  sanitary 
measures,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  them,  but  he  differed  from 
Captain  Galton  as  to  the  degree  of  beneficial  influence  attributable 
to  ventilation. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  they  would  all  join  with  him  in 
thanking  Dr.  Lawson  for  his  valuable  paper,  which  had  provoked 
so  interesting  and  profitable  a  discussion. 
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I. — The  Importance  of  the  Canal. 

In  studying  the  economical  situation  of  Egypt,  we  were^  met  at 
every  stage  of  our  inquiry  by  the  cardinal  fact  that  to  Nature's 
great  waterway,  the  Nile,  is  due  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the  land, ' 
but  even  the  very  existence  of  its  people. 

Shakspeare  places  the  idea  vividly  before  us : — 

" they  take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 

By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  know 
By  the  height,  the  lowness  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow.     The  higher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises:  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ii,  scene  vii. 

The  external  or  international  importance  of  Egypt  depends  at 
present  in  a  scarcely  lesser  degree  upon  that  other  waterway 
which  we  owe  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  him  whom  our 
neighbours  with  pardonable  pride  entitle  "  the  great  Frenchman." 

How  great  that  importance  is  to  us  may  be  imagined  from  the 
circumstance  that,  with  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the 
country,  an  administration  pledged  to  peace  and  retrenchment  did 
not  hesitate  in  confronting  the  risks  and  sacrifices  of  war  rather 
than  allow  the  canal  to  fall  into  unfriendly  hands. 

Indeed  the  question  of  the  canal  touches,  or  is  supposed  to 
touch  that  of  our  naval  supremacy,  a  point  of  our  national  policy 
which  already  three  centuries  back  was  put  foi'th  by  Bacon  as  un 
indisputable  axiom  : — 

'  See  paper  on  the  Statistics  of  Egypt,  September,  1884,  of  this  Journal. 
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"  But  this  nmcli  is  certain,"  says  he  ;  "  that  he  that  commaTids 
"  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take  as  much  and  as  little  of 
"  the  war  as  he  Trill ;  -whereas  those  that  be  strongest  on  land 
"  are  many  times,  nevertheless,  in  great  straits.  Surely,  at  this 
"  day,  with  us  of  Europe  the  vantage  of  strength  at  sea  (which  is 
"  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain) 
"  is  great ;  both  because  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not 
"  merely  inland,  but  gii-t  with  the  sea  most  part  of  their  compass  ; 
"  and  because  the  wealth  of  both  Indies  seems,  in  great  part,  but 
"  an.  accessory  to  the  command  of  the  sea."" 

J^or  do  other  nations  overlook  the  political  importance  of  the 
canal,  wh'ch  since  its  construction  has  been  the  subject  of  arduous 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  the  status  of  which  is  a  problem  in 
every  European  chancellerie. 

M.  Renan  in  his  answer  to  the  Academy  speech  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
thus  eloquently  points  to  one  possible  consequence  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal : — 

"  The  great  saying  :  '  I  come  not  to  bring  peace  but  a  sword,' 
"  must  often  have  presented  itself  to  your  mind.  The  isthmus 
"  cut  becomes  a  strait,  that  is,  a  battlefield.  A  single  Bosphorns 
"  had  hitherto  sufficed  for  the  troubles  of  the  world  ;  you  have 
"  created  a  second  much  more  important  than  the  other,  for  not 
"  only  does  it  unite  two  portions  of  inland  sea,  but  it  serves  as 
"  a  channel  of  communication  with  all  the  great  oceans  of  the 
"  globe.  In  case  of  naval  war  it  would  be  the  supreme  interest, 
"  the  point  for  the  occupation  of  which  the  whole  world  would 
"  stT-uggle  to  be  first.  Tou  will  thus  have  marked  the  field  of  the 
"  great  battles  of  the  future."^ 

Of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  canal  I  shall  speak  here- 
after, believing  that  I  have  sufficiently  justified  my  opinion,  that 
some  account  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  of  this  great  under- 
taking may  fitly  find  a  place  in  the  annals  of  our  Society. 

II. — The  Forerunners  of  the  Canal. 

From  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean 
the  distance  as  the  crow  flies  is  less  than  lOO  miles  ;  about  as  far  as 
fi'om  London  to  Leicester,  and  a  sharp  two  hours'  run  in  one  of 
our  express  trains.*  A  canal  cut  through  this  short  distance — 
rendered  shorter  by  the  existence  of  lagoons  and  deep  depressions 
thix)ughout  its  length — brings  the  Mediterranean  countries  12,000 
miles  nearer   by  sea  to   the   producing  regions  of  the  East,  and 

2  "Of  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates." — Bacon's  "Essays." 

3  "  Le  Temps,"  24:th  April,  1885. 

*  King's  Cross  to  Grantham,  105^  miles,  2h.  4  m.  (1883).  St.  Pancras  to 
Leicester,  99^  miles,  2  h.  7  in.  (1883^. — Statistical  Journal,  June,  188i. 
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AA— This   passage   became   choked    up   in    very    ancient   times,  the    Gulf    of    Heroopolis   beinc   thus 

CONVERTED  into  a  lake.        ARTIFICIAL  COMMUNICATION    WAS    AT    VARIOUS  TIMES  ESTABLISHED  BY  A  CANAL  AA 
(frequently    DESTROYED     BY     TIMe)    CALLED    THE    CANAL     OF     DARIUS.     OF    THE    PhARAOKS   AND    OF    TRAJAN. 

This  finally  disappeared  in  the  eighth  century. 
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gives  tliem  access  to  markets  prized  and  coveted  siuce  commerce 
first  began. 

The  wonder  is  then,  not  that  a  man  of  genius  and  enterprise 
should  have  been  found  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  oui's  to  plan 
and  carry  out  the  canal  scheme,  but  that  such  a  canal  should  not 
have  been  made  and  maintained  centuries  since. 

And  indeed  nature  first  showed  the  way :  the  low  level  of  the 
isthmus,  the  salt  marshes  and  deposits,  the  shells  and  fossils 
identical  with  existing  species  in  the  Red  Sea,  clearly  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  belief  of  the  priests  of  ancient  Egyj^t,  in  the 
former  union  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  was  either  a 
sound  scientific  hypothesis,  or  the  half  effaced  recollections  of  an 
historical  fact.^ 

Herodotus"  tells  us  that  from  Mount  Casius — identified  as  a 
sandy  headland  on  the  Mediterranean — to  the  Grulf  of  Heroopolis 
the  distance  was  i,ooo  stades.  This  would  bring  the  Red  Sea 
nearly  40  miles  further  north  than  at  the  present  day,  and  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  bitter  lakes,  perhaj)s  even  by  Lake  Timsah, 
must  have  been  its  extreme  limit. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch  map  will  make  this  clear.- 
It  will  be  seen  that  between  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  (now  bitter 
lakes)  and  the  Red  Sea  a  narrow  channel  connected  the  waters  ; 
this  channel  seems  to  have  been  closed  by  an  upheaval  of  the  soil, 
which  at  the  spot  now  called  Chalouf  presents  hard  rock  of  the 
tertiary  formation.' 

The  first  attempt  at  a  canal  is  attributed  to  Neco  the  son  of 
Psammiticus,®  who  connected  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  with  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Bubastis(Zagazig).  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  gulf  (bitter  lakes),  the  channel  being  choked  up,  goods 
were  landed  and  carried  onward  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Darius  is  said  to  have  completed  Neco's  work  by  digging  a 
canal  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  junction  of  the  Gulf  of 
Heroopolis  with  the  Red  Sea. 

5  "  There  is  evidence  that  the  country  i-ound  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea 
"  has  been  raised  above  its  former  level  within  the  last  three  thousand  year.;. 
'•  Caverns  are  found  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  those  more  inland  on  the 
"  Arabian  coast,  and  the  whole  desert  from  Suez  to  Caii'o  is  covered  with 
"  abundance  of  shells  similar  to  those  now  living  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  was 
"  probably  joined  to  the  Mediterranean  at  a  very  recent  period." — Somerville's 
"  Physical  Geography,"  chap.  vii. 

^  Book  ii,  sees.  159  and  160.     Gary's  translation. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  caravan  track  to  Mecca  crosses  the 
isthmus  some  miles  south  of  this  point,  and  there  seems  every  ])robability  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  route  followed  by  the  Israelites  in  their  exodus  from  Egypt.  A 
strong  east  wind  would  have  enabled  them  to  cross  the  sea  bed  dryshod,  whilst  a 
rapidly  rising  tide  would  within  a  short  time  have  covered  the  jiassaL'^e  with  6  feet 
of  water.  The  report  of  the  Kgypt  Exjjloration  Fund  treats  this  question. 
*  Herodotus,  book  ii,  sees.  159  and  160.     Cary's  translation. 
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Centuries  later  these  canals  having  become  obstructed  and 
useless,  the  Romans  restored  them,  giving  the  whole  the  name  of 
Trajan's  canal.  This  likewise  seems  to  have  been  in  existence  but 
a  short  time,  and  it  is  a  controverted  point  whether  Cleopatra's 
galleys  were  able  or  not  to  pass  through  it. 

The  last  attempt  at  a  passage  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  'Nile  was 
made  by  Amru  ibn  el  Aas,  the  genei'al  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century.  A  great  famine  reigning 
in  Mecca,  Amru  was  ordered  to  take  measures  for  forwarding 
thenceforth  grain  from  Egypt  by  the  quickest  route.  "  He  dug  a 
"  canal  of  communication  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  a  distance 
"  of  80  miles,  by  which  provisions  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
"  Arabian  shores.  This  canal  had  been  commenced  by  Trajan  the 
"  Roman  emperor."^ 

The  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  being  no  longer  navigable,  he 
however  joined  his  canal  to  the  river  at  Cairo  instead  of  Bubastis 
or  Zagazig.  This  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  great  mortality 
A.D.  639,  and  no  later  than  in  767  the  Caliph  Abou  Giaffar  el 
Mansour,  to  prevent  food  being  sent  to  the  insurgents  of  Medina, 
caused  the  canal  to  be  destroyed  by  filling  up  the  junction  of 
Neco's  canal  and  the  bitter  lakes.  The  winds  and  the  sands  did 
the  rest,  and  produced  the  ridge  of  Serapeum,  which  probably 
covers  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heroopolis. 

From  this  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  save 
for  half  hearted  projects  of  the  Venetians,  and  later  of  the  Porte 
itself,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  question  till  Napoleon  invaded 
Egypt,  and  ordered  an  immediate  survey  of  the  isthmus  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  maritime  canal. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  survey,  M.  Lepere,  in  his  remark- 
able report  on  the  subject,^"  offers  a  solution  of  the  problem 
differing  very  little  from  those  of  the  ancients,  whose  principal 
objections  to  a  direct  canal  he  frankly  adopts.  He  joins  his  canal 
to  the  Nile,  and  completes  it  by  a  canal  from  Rahmauieh  to 
Alexandria — almost  identical  with  the  present  Mahmoudieh  Canal, 
which  supplies  Egypt's  northern  seaport  with  fresh  water. 

The  salient  point  of  the  various  canals  we  have  mentioned  is 
that  they  all  evade  the  problem  of  a  direct  passage  from  sea  to 
sea.  Putting  on  one  side  the  fact  that  the  object  originally 
sought  was  rather  a  trade  between  the  interior  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia  than  a  through  passage  with  the  north,  the  real  obstacles 
were  the  following,  which  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
unfounded : — 

First,  the  theory  that  the  Red  Sea  is  at  a  higher  level  than  the 

'  Wasliiiifjtoii  Irviiip's  "  Surcossors  of  Mahomet." 

'0  "  Memoire  sur  le  Canal  des  deux  Mers."   "  Description  de  I'Egjptc,"  vol.  xi. 
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Mediterranean,  and  to  bring  its  waters  inland  would  be  to 
submerge  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  injure  the  Nile 
water.  This  error  was  perpetuated  by  Napoleon's  engineers,  as 
M.  Lepere  declared  the  result  of  his  experiments  to  be  that  the 
Red  Sea  level  was  30  feet  above  the  Mediterranean."  In  1847 
only  was  the  matter  set  finally  at  rest  by  a  commission  composed 
of  Signer  Nigrelli,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  M.  Talabot,  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrian,  English,  and  French  Governments, 
who  reported  that  there  was  no  difference  of  level  between  the  two 
seas. 

Second,  the  fear  of  the  dangers  of  navigation  in  the  Red  Sea, 
a  fear  probably  born  of  the  primitive  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Arabs  during  the  last  few  centuries :  they  had  not  even  the 
mariner's  compass. 

Third,  the  theory  that  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  on 
the  south  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
deposits  of  the  Nile,  would  render  the  establishment  of  a  port 
impracticable.'*  This  objection  was  removed  by  the  observations 
of  the  officers  of  the  corvette  "  Yand  Becker,"  which,  by  order  of 
the  French  government,  remained  at  anchor  during  the  winter 
months  of  1857  three  miles  off  the  coast. 

These  objections,  which  now  appear  so  futile,  were  sufficiently 
serious  to  delay  any  attempt  at  a  maritime  canal  till  M.  de  Lesseps 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  settled  the  difficulty  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  Columbus  with  the  egg. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  different  attempts  at  a 
waterway  through  Egypt,  we  must  not  omit  some  mention  of  our 
countryman.  Lieutenant  Waghorn,  the  real  pioneer  of  our  short 
cut  to  India. 

This  remarkable  man  made  it  the  task  of  his  life  to  establish 
and  improve  the  route  to  India  by  the  isthmus.  Undeterred  by 
the  scoffs  of  opponents,  and  the  steady  official  discouragement  of 
the  East  Indian  and  Home  authorities,  he,  by  his  personal  and 
almost  unaided  efforts,  started  steamers  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Nile,  established  stations  and  hotels  in  the  desert  from  Cairo  to 

"  "It  is  therefore  certiiin  from  the  examniation  of  these  results,  fliat  the 
"  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  are  susceptible  of  covering  the  lands  of  the  DeltiJ,  and 
"  that  the  fears  of  this  sulnnersion  among  the  ancients  were  oidy  too  well  founded 
'•  in  those  remote  times  when  the  Delta  and  the  bed  itself  of  the  Nile  were  incon- 
"  testably  less  elevated." — "Description  de  I'Egypte,"  vol.  xi. 

'*  "  It  is  but  too  certain  that  a  permanent  establishment  along  any  part  of  the 
"  sea  front  of  the  Delta  could  with  difficulty  be  made,  as  this  const  is  an  alluvial 
"  soil,  which  rises  and  increases  constantly  through  the  new  deposits  of  mud  acen- 
"  Ululated  there  by  the  Nile  in  its  rises,  and  that  the  access  of  tliis  shore  is  always 
"  dangerous ;  the  wrecks  which  are  but  too  frequent  there  justify  sufficriently  the 
"  fear  of  shoals  not  less  to  be  dreaded  by  sailors  than  the  boghar  or  mouths  of  the 
"  Nile." — Idem. 
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Suez,  and  showed  the  practicability  of  his  theory  by  takino-  for  a 
long  time  personal  charge  of  the  mails,  till,  on  the  Slst  Octobei-, 
1845,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  letters  into  Bombay  only 
thirty  days  old.  In  his  first  attempts,  with  every  circumstance 
against  him,  he  was  nevertheless  never  beaten  in  his  race  against 
time.  So  energetic  was  he  that  on  one  occasion,  having  missed  the 
Bombay  steamer,  he  embarked  in  an  open  boat,  without  chart  or 
compass,  to  sail  along  600  miles  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  to 
Jeddah,  and  in  six  days  and  a  half  accomplished  the  feat. 

The  impression  that  his  wonderful  activity  made  upon  his 
contemporaries  is  thus  humorously  hit  off  by  Thackei-ay  :  "  The 
"  bells  are  ringing  prodigiously  ;  and  Lieutenant  Wag-horn  is 
"  bouncing  in  and  out  of  the  courtyard  full  of  business.  He  only 
"  left  Bombay  yesterday  morning,  was  seen  in  the  Red  Sea  on 
"  Tuesday,  is  engaged  to  dinner  this  afternoou  in  the  Regent's 
'■  Park,  and  (as  it  is  about  two  minutes  since  I  saw  him  in  the 
'•  courtyard)  I  make  no  doubt  he  is  by  this  time  at  Alexandria  or 
"  at  Malta,  say,  perhaps  at  both.  II  en  est  capahle.  If  any  man 
"  can  be  at  two  places  at  once  (which  I  don't  believe  or  deny) 
'■  Waghorn  is  he."^^ 

The  Suez  Canal  Company  have  gracefully  acknowledged  their 
obligations  to  Lieutenant  Waghorn  by  erecting  a  bust  to  his 
memory  on  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  quay  at  Suez,  which  is 
named  after  him. 

III. — The  Digging  of  the  Canal. 

Said  Pacha  ascended  the  vice-regal  throne  in  1854,  and 
M.  de  Lesseps,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  prince, 
profited  by  this  circumstance  to  bring  forward  his  plan  for  a 
ship  canal  across  the  isthmus.  An  Act  of  concession,  dated  the 
30th  of  November  of  that  year,  was  granted  him,  which  Avas 
followed  on  the  5th  of  January,  1 856,  by  a  second  Act  in  amplifica- 
tion and  completion  of  the  first.  To  this  Act  were  annexed  the 
articles  of  association  of  a  company  for  working  the  concession, 
and  these  two  documents  form  the  Charter  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company. 

Based  on  the  French  railway  concessions,"  the  company's 
charter  gives  it  a  ninety-nine  yeai's'  lease  (to  count  from  the 
opening  of  the  canal)  for  digging  and  working : — 

1°.  A  maritime  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  with  a  northern  port  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  an  inland  port  at  Lake  Timsah, 
and  improving  Suez  harbour. 

'3  "  A  Journey  from  Cornl»ill  to  Cairo." 

H  <<  Percemeiit  de  I'lstlime  de  Suez,  Actes  Constitutifs,"  &c.,  &c.,  published 
by  M.  F.  de  Lesseps  iu  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Directors.     Paris,  1866. 
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2°.  A  freshwater  canal  from  Cairo  to  Lake  Timsah,  with 
branches  north  and  south  supplying  the  two  canal  sea- 
ports. 

For  the  carr3'ing  out  of  this  undertaking  the  government 
granted  the  company  : — 

1°.  The  lands  necessary  for  the  company's  buildings,    offices,. 

and  works    on   the   canal,    gratuitously,    and   free   fronii 

taxation. 
2".  The  lands,  not  private  property,  brought  under  cultivation 

by  the  construction  of  the  fresh  water  canal,  gratuitously,. 

and  free  from  taxation  for  ten  years. 
3°.  The  right  to  charge  landowners  for  the  use  of  the  water  of 

the  fresh  water  canal,  which,  on  the  other  band,  it  was 

bound  to  supply. 
4°.  All  mines  found  on  the  company's  lands,  and  the  right  fo 

extract  from  all   State   mines  and  quarries,  free  of  cost, 

royalty,    or   tax,   the   stone,   plaster,    or   other   materials 

required  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  ports. 
5°.  Freedom  from  duties  on  its  imports. 

The  canal  and  works  were  to  be  finished,  save  for  unavoidable 
delays,  within  six  years.  Native  labour  was  to  be  employed  to  the' 
extent  of  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  a  special  convention  settling  the 
terms  on  which  the  Government  supplied  or  authorised  such  labour. 

The  tolls  were  fixed  at  lo  frs.  per  "ton  of  capacity"  (an 
expression  which  gave  rise  to  difficulties  subsequently),  and 
lO  frs.  for  each  passenger.^^ 

The  company  was  declared  to  be  Egyptian,  and  subject  there- 
fore to  the  local  jurisdiction. 

The  profits  were  to  be  thus  divided,  after  payment  of  5  per 
cent,  interest  to  shareholders,  and  5  per  cent,  to  reserve  fund : — 

15  per  cent,  to  tlie  Egyptian  GrOTernment. 

lO  „  founders. 

75  „  shareholders,  directors,  and  staff. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  ninety-nine  years  the  canal  and 
appurtenances  were  to  revert  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  the 
company  retaining  its  plant  (^materiel)  and  stores. 

'*  The  exact  order  of  charges  is  ns  foHows : — 

1".  Maintenance  and  cliarges  of  society, 

2".  Interest  and  sinking  fund  of  loans. 

3".  Five  per  cent,  to  shareholders  (the  interest  on  redeemed  shares  to  sink- 
ing fund). 

4".  Four  hundredths  ])er  cent,  on  capital  to  sinking  fund. 

5".  Reserve  fund  for  unforeseen  expenses,  and  finally  dividends. 
VOL.  L.      PART   III.  2  L 
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Armed  with,  these  powers  M.  de  Lesseps  started  his  Canal 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  December,  1858. 

The  capital  was  fixed  at  200  million  frs.,  or  8  million  £, 
divided  into  40  thousand  shares  of  500  frs.,  or  20L  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  share- 
holders, and,  the  concession  being  terminable  in  ninety-nine  years, 
a  sinking  fund  of  0*04  per  cent,  (say  four-hundredths  per  cent.) 
applicable  to  the  share  capital  was  decided  upon,  to  be  a  first 
charge  on  the  profits  available  for  distribution. 

On  25th  April,  1859,  the  first  sod  of  the  canal  was  turned ; 
but  two  years  were  spent  in  preparations,  survey  of  the  track, 
organisation  of  the  work  gangs,  building  of  storehouses,  purchase 
of  dredgers,  machinery,  and  tools,  and  accumulation  of  stores, 
timber,  iron,  lime,  cement,  provisions,  &c.,  &c. 

The  company  at  first  decided  to  entrust  M.  Hardon  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  works,  receiving  60  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
on  the  prices  fixed  by  the  original  estimates  of  the  International 
Commission,  and  reserving  to  itself  merely  the  general  superin- 
tendence, the  drawing  up  of  the  plans,  and  the  furnishing  of 
machinery  and  stores. 

This  method  was  found  not  to  work  well,  and  the  agreement 
with  M.  Hardon  was  subsequently  cancelled,  an  indemnity  being 
paid  to  him  of  72,000/. 

The  company  next  undertook  the  works  for  its  own  account,  but 
eventually  entered  into  agreements  with  four  contracting  firms, 
w^ho  engaged  to  carry  out  portions  of  the  works  at  the  following 
prices : — 

Contracts  for  WorJcs  on  Suez  Canal. 


Diissiiud  fie.es, 
Mai'seilles 

Aitoii,  Glasj^ow. 

Coiivreii.x,  I'ciiis. 

Uoiel  and  Levalley, 
Paris. 

20i!A  October,  1863. 

\Mh  January,  1864. 

1*!!  October,  1863. 

1*;;  April,  1864. 

250,000  blocks  of 

21,700,000        cubic 

9, 000, coo  cubic  me- 

24,500,000    cubic 

artificial     stone 

metres  of  excava- 

tres of  excavations 

metres  of  excava- 

of 1  cubic  metre 

tions  @  VIC,  fr. 

@  r6o  fr. 

tions  @  2' 2 8  frs. 

each  {i^k  cubic 

The  plant  ceJed  to 

14,000,000  frs. 

56,000,000  frs. 

feet)  and  weigh- 

the contractor  by 

56o,oori. 

2,240,000^. 

ing  20  tons,  @ 

the       company 

Enlargement      and 

Continuation  and 

40  fvs.  each 

brings    the    price 

deepening  of    the 

cora])letion       of 

10,000,000  frs. 

lip  to  r6o  fr. 

great     El     Guisr 

53  miles  of  cut- 

400,000/. 

34,720,000  frs. 

trench,     over      8 

ling  from   I^ake 

1,388,800/. 

miles  long 

Tiuisah    to   Ked 

Contract  aft  ei-wards 

Sea. 

cancelled,    and 

transferred    to 

Second  contract. 

Boreland  Levalley 

Transfer  of  Alton's 
contr.ict 
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Tlie  most  urgent  of  the  tasks  to  be  attempted  were  the  settle- 
ment of  Port  Said  and  creation  of  the  port,  the  freshwater  canal 
for  supplying  the  labourers'  wants  throughout  tbe  isthmus,  and  the 
trench  through  the  ridge  of  El  Guisr,  the  first  serious  obstacle  on 
the  line  of  the  canal. 

The  further  progress  of  the  works  would  require  a  long  and 
detailed  description,  which  might  be  found  tedious,  and  would 
certainly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper ;  I  have  therefore  drawn 
up  the  following  table ^^  in  diarj^  form,  and  with  almost  telegraphic 
laconism,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  give  a  sufficiently  clear, 
though  necessarily  a  rough  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  construction 
of  tlie  canal. 

Progress  of  tlie  Worhs. 

1861. 

Port  Said. — 2,000  inliabitauts  ;  houses  for  Europeans ;  Arab 
village;  steam  sawmills  ;  forges  and  workshops  for  adjusting  and 
fitting  machinery;  water  condensers  erected  ;  dock  basins  ;  quarries 
of  Mex  worked.  Tonnage  of  the  port  to  15tli  April — vessels,  135  ; 
tons,  29,000. 

Maritime  Canal — General  Worlcs. — Wells  dug  along  line  of 
works.  In  the  summer  of  1860,  1,200  natives  opened  a  cutting 
from  Lake  Maxamah,  bringing  N^ile  water  to  Bir  Abou  Ballah, 
whence  hydraulic  apparatus  carry  it  to  El  Ferdane  at  the  foot  of 
El  Guisr. 

North  of  LaJce  Timsah. — Sheds  for  10,000  labourers,  13,800 
wheelbarrows,  20,000  planks  ;  steam  sawmills. 

South  of  Lalce  Timsah. — Nil. 

Freshwater  Canal  and  Water  Supply. — A  canal  joining  the 
Nile  to  Lake  Timsah  planned  (via  Zagazig)  ;  3,000  labourei-s  set 
to  work. 

1861  62. 

Port  Said. — Commencement  of  Eastern  Mole  ;  construction  of 
landing  stage,  70  yards  by  22,  in  16  feet  of  water,  and  about  a 
mile  from  shore;  service  canal;  arsenal  dock  at  this  period 
160  yards  by  135;  depth,  5  feet.  Tonnage  of  the  port,  March, 
1861,  to  1st  March,  1862 — vessels,  260;  tons,  40,000. 

Maritime  Canal — General  Worlis. — Buildings  erected,  square 
■yards,  44,500;  seven  Arab  villages  (gourbis)  14,750;  24  dredgers 
ordered  in  Europe  from  various  makers  arrived  at  Port  Said. 

North  of  Lake  Timsah. — Sea  water  cutting,  4  feet  draught, 
24  feet  wide  at  water  line,  continued  from  Kantara  to  El  Ferdane, 
allowing  of  transport  to  foot  of  El  Guisr. 

>"  Compiled  from  "I/Isthme  de  Suez,  1854-69,  avec  cartes  et  pieces  justil!- 
"  cativus,"  par  H.  Hilvustre.     I'aris,  loGU.     A  cLvur  ami  iiserul  littlr  liook. 

2  L  2 
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Soutli  of  Lake  Timsah. — Nil. 

Freshwater  Canal  and  Water  Supply. — Canal  brought  to 
Lake    Timsah,    2 if   miles;    width,    water   line,    41    feet,    bottom 

25  feet. 

1862-63. 

Port  Said. — Four  dredgers,  with  cranes  at  work. 

Maritime  CAisiAL— General  Worls. — Second  sea  water  cutting 
for  service  of  works,  50  feet  wide,  3  to  6  feet  deep,  from  Port  Said 
to  El  Ferdane.  Buildings  along  isthmus:  March,  18G2,  56,500 
Square  yards  ;  April,  1863,  96,500  square  yards. 

North  of  Lake  Tivrsah. — 18,000  men  at  work  since  November, 
1862  ;  trench  50  feet  by  4  to  6  feet  deep,  connecting  Mediterranean 
and  Lake  Timsah  ;  4,350,000  cubic  metres  (153,600,000  cubic  feet) 
at  0"68  frs.  the  cubic  metre,  being  within  the  original  estimate, 
despite  the  labour  of  carrying  the  earth  np  an  incline  of  70  feet. 

South  of  Lake  Timsah. — From  Lake  Timsah  to  Toussoum 
plateau,  canal  190  feet  wide  and  6  feet  below  the  Mediterranean 
level,  21,200,000  cubic  feet;  21  dredgei'S  at  work;  3  dredgers 
nearly  ready,  raising  each  over  353,000  cubic  feet  per  month; 
20  other  dredgers  to  be  established,  raising  each  1,050,000  cubic 
feet. 

Freshwater  Canal  and  Water  Supply. — Canal  from  Nefiche 
to    Suez    begun ;  24  miles  finished,   64  feet   wide  at  water  line, 

26  feet   at   bottom,  6   feet    draught  of   water ;    cubic   feet  about 
50,000,000. 

1863-64. 

Port  Said. — Large  tract  of  land  reclaimed,  area  142,000  yai'ds, 
to  establish  works  of  Compagnie  des  forges  et  chantiers  de  la 
Mediterranee  and  those  of  E.  Gouin  of  Paris;  20  new  dredgers, 
with  barges  and  accessories  fitted  up  ;  landing  stage  lengthened 
330  feet ;  about  600  feet  quays  finished  ;  canal  Cheikh  Carpoati, 
2,000  feet  (subsequently  3,300),  connecting  port  with  shore  of 
lake  and  Damietta,  and  assuring  draught  of  water.  Tonnage  of 
port,  year  1863,  vessels,  295  ;  tons,  48,759. 

Maritime  Canal  —  General  Works. — Total  area  built  over, 
128,000  square  yards. 

North  of  Lake  Timsah. — Excavations  from  Port  Said  to  El 
Ferdane,  43,000,000  cubic  feet ;  excavation  of  gypseous  stone  along 
Lake  Ballah,  4,500,000  cubic  feet. 

South  of  Lake  Timsah. — Maritime  canal  lengthened  4  miles  ; 
between  Timsah  and  Serapeum  excavations  7,600,000  cubic  feet ; 
two  cuttings,  the  one  to  the  South  water  Canal,  Ismail  ia,  and  the 
second,  east  of  Lake  Timsah  to  a  stone  quarry  at  the  Plateau 
of  Hyenas. 
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Freshwater  Canal  and  Water  Supply.— Canal  completed  from 
Nefiche  to  the  sea  over  55  miles  ;  had  taken  thirteen  mouths ; 
118,000,000  cubic  feet. 

1864. 

Poet  Said. — 530,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  taken  from  the  quarries 
at  Mex  (Alexandria),  for  the  Poi^t  Said  quays  and  embankments; 
Dussaud  freres  establish  their  plant  for  manufacture  and  submer- 
sion of  artificial  stone  for  moles.  Tonnage  of  port,  January — July, 
1864,  vessels,  124;  tons,  35,220. 

Maritime  Canal — General  Worls. — Telegraph  system  finished; 
13,000  natives  at  work  first  three  months  only  ;  Borel  and  Levalley, 
who  afterwards  carried  out  such  vast  operations,  emjDloyed  in 
planning  their  work. 

North  of  Lake  Tinisah. — Port  Said  to  Timsah;  excavation  of 
natives,  23,000,000  cubic  feet ;  Alton's  excavations  (with  com- 
pany's  plant)  Port  Said,  1,050,000  cubic  feet  ;  in  the  canal, 
8,100,000  cubic  feet  ;  Couvx'enx'  excavation,  2,200,000,  using 
2  excavators,  4  miles  of  railway,  4  engines,  and  30  trucks. 

South  of  Lake  Timsah. — South  of  Chalouf  ;  excavation  of 
natives,  48,000,000  cubic  feet ;  ti-ansverse  canal  to  Serapeum, 
3,200,000  cubic  feet;  transverse  canal  to  Chalouf,  425,000  cubic 
feet. 

Freshwater  Canal  and  Water  Supply. — Junction  at  Ismailia, 
1,300,000  cubic  feet;  water  supplied.  Port  Said,  from  10th  April ; 
reservoir,  plateau  of  El  Guisr,  1 10,000  gallons;  reservoir.  Port  Said, 
154,000  gallons. 

1864-66. 

Port  Said. — Plan  of  harbour  modified  ;  instead  of  two  parallel 
moles,  1,300  feet  apart,  eastern  mole  started  from  shore  at  a 
distance  of  4,500  feet  from  western  mole,  gradually  approaching 
to  1,300  feet,  and  thus  forming  a  fine  port ;  pass  of  Port  Said  200 
to  300  feet  wide,  16  feet  deep  ;  entry  of  basin  600  feet  wide,  16  to 
20  feet  deep.  Tonnage  of  port,  15th  July,  1865,  to  15th  June, 
1866;  vessels,  595;  tons,  108,539. 

Maritime  Canal — General  Works. — Borel  and  Levalley;  32  long 
trough  dredgers  at  work  along  35  miles  of  canal;  native  contin- 
gents abolished.  May,  1864,  replaced  with  almost  no  delay ;  in 
1866,  7,954  European  labourers;  10,806  Africans  and  Asiatics,  viz., 
Arabs,  Syrians,  &c. 

North  of  Lake  Timsah. — Canal  from  Port  Said  to  Timsah 
widened  to  325  feet,  thus  allowing  formation  of  strands  for  the 
protection  of  banks  from  passing  vessels,  and  economising  stone 
embankments  ;  El  Guisr  ridge  trench  widened  and  deepened  by 
Couvreux,  6  miles,  by  Gioja,  on  account  of  company. 
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South  of  Lalce  T(';i!sa7i.— Timsah  to  Suez ;  first  excavations  by 
hand,  afterwards  by  dredgers  from  Timsali  to  south,  of  Toussoum ; 
from  Toussoum  to  Bitter  Lakes  trench  opened  5  miles ;  rock  of 
Chalouf  removed,  1,100  feet  long;  earth,  3,200,000  cubic  feet; 
stone,  1,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Freshwater  Canal  andWateb  Supply. — Viceroy  set  80.000  men 
to  work  at  canal  from  Cairo  to  Wady ;  5th  October,  1865,  70,000,000 
cubic  feet;  subsequently,  105,000,000;  leaving  70,000,000;  allowing 
of  the  passage  of  Nile  water  in  all  seasons  ;  the  company  had 
finished  30,750,000  cubic  feet,  placed  to  its  charge  by  the 
imperial  award. 

1866-67. 

Port  Said. — Western  mole,  2,350  yards  out  of  2,700,  of  which 
2,050  above  water  and  300  to  water  edge,  to  an  extreme  depth  of 
28^  feet;  eastern  mole,  over  1,000  yards  out  of  1,950,  depth  of 
about  18  feet;  out  of  250,000  blocks  of  artificial  stone,  115,000 
submerged,  each  of  over  350  cubic  feet  and  weighing  20  tons; 
pass  of  outer  port  enlarged  from  75  yards  to  no  at  bottom,  2,000 
yards  long,  21  to  22  feet  deep;  dredging  of  dock  basin,  62  acres 
out  of  76  ;  Basin  de  Commerce  finished,  10  acres,  depth  36  to  37 
feet.  Tonnage  of  port  15th  June,  1866,  to  1st  June,  1867 ; 
vessels  880  ;  tons,  146,107. 

Maritime  Canal — General  Works. — Plant  for  transport  and 
transit  completed  and  delivered.  1867.  First  half  year's  receipts, 
20,800/.;  tons  carried,  9,506;  passengers,  20,132;  steam  power  used 
on  canal,  17,768  h.p. ;  coal,  tons  per  month,  12,219;  inhabitants  of 
isthmus,  25,000,  of  whom  6,388  native  labourers,  6,990  European 
labourers  ;  dredging  in  one  year,  353,000,000  cubic  feet. 

North  of  Lake  Timsah. — Since  1866  long  trough  dredgers  in 
use  from  Port  Said  to  Timsah,  depth  20  to  22  feet,  inclination  of 
banks  45";  Port  Said  to  El  Guisr,  110  yards  breadth.  Borel  and 
Levalley's  contract — 1st  year,  13,000,000  cubic  feet;  2nd  year, 
51,000,000  cubic  feet.  From  15th  March,  1866,  to  1867,  total  cube 
of  two  sections.  Cape  and  Lake  Ballah  =  42,000,000  cubic  feet. 
Couvreux'  contract — El  Ferdane  to  El  Guisr,  to  1st  June, 
122,500,000  cubic  feet,  out  of  146,000,000.  Lake  Timsah  filled  to 
sea  level  and  a  dredger  at  work. 

South  of  Lake  Timsah. — Timsah  to  Serapeum,  no  yards  width, 
cutting  began  at  Serapeum  plateau;  8  large  dredgers  in  water 
20  feet  above  sea  level,  and  doing  900  to  1,000  cubic  feet. 
Bitter  Lakes —Excavation  by  hand  labour  of  large  lake  to  Chalouf 
and  of  small  lake  to  Suez  ;  in  Januaiy,  1876,  dredgers  on  the 
plateau  Chalouf  to  Suez. 

Suez. — Four  large  dredgers  at  work  in  roadstead. 
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1867-68. 

Pout  Said. — "Western  mole,  2,350  yards  completed  and  100 
yards  to  -water  edge;  eastern  mole,  1,830  yards,  of  which  280 
embanked  with  stone  from  Plateau  of  Hyenas  ;  Dussaud  freres  had 
submerged  all  but  57,802  blocks  of  stone,  of  which  33,031  had  yet 
to  be  made  ;  Borel  and  Levalley  had  dredged  in  passes  and  basin 
123,000,000  cubic  feet,  out  of   165,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Maritime  Canal — General  Works. — On  the  15th  April  there 
still  remained  to  be  excavated  a  total  of  over  1,200,000,000  cubic 
feet.     Monthly  work  :  — 

Cubic  feet. 

^  8  elevator  dredgers 4,300,000 

30  dredgers,  with  barges   21,000,000 

22  long  trough  di'edgers    31,000,000 

56,300,000 

22  inelmed  planes 4,700,000 

7,500  labourers    13,500,000 

74,500,000 

North  of  Lake  Timsah. — Couvreux'  contract — Port  Said  to 
Timsah,  5^  miles,  156,000,000  cubic  feet;  at  El  Ferdane,  3I  miles, 
34,000,000  cubic  feet;  finished  six  months  in  advance  of  contract. 
Borel  and  Levalley — Dredgings,  306,000,000  cubic  feet  out  of 
911,000,000;  monthly  work,  January,  1,700,000,  April,  2,400,000. 
At  work — 16  long  trough  di'edgers,  6  elevator  dredgers,  9  dredgers, 
with  barges. 

South  of  Lake  Timsah.— From.  Lake  Timsah  to  Bitter  Lakes, 
160,000,000  out  of  300,000,000  cubic  feet;  11  dredgers  at  work, 
doing  each  882,500  cubic  feet  per  month;  excavated  by  hand, 
24,500,000  cubic  feet,  out  of  45,600,000;  excavations  by  hand 
going  on  over  21  miles,  from  Bitter  Lakes  to  Chalonf.  There 
remained  to  be  finished  248,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Suez. — Borel  and  Levalley  ;  dikes  and  embankments  in  road- 
stead, by  15th  April,  1,600,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  submerged  out 
of  2,300,000. 

1868-69. 

Moles  finished  at  the  beginning  of  1869.  Pass  in  1868,  21  to 
23  feet  deep;  now,  29  to  30  feet  deep. 

Maeitime  Canal — General  Works. — From  Port  Said  to  Bitter 
Lakes  canal  open  to  its  full  width  and  length  ;  di-edgers  at  work 
completing  depth. 

North  of  Lake  Timsah. — Nil. 

South  of  Lake  Timsah. — Flooding  of  Bitter  Lakes  commenced 
in  March,  1869;  Bitter  Lakes  to  Red  Sea,  22  miles  by  hand, 
3  miles  by  dredgers. 
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Suez.- — Suez  pass  fiuished ;  breakwater,  over  i,6oo  yards  of 
stonework. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1864  the  native  eontino-ents,  whicli  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  Concession  were  to  be  employed  almost 
exclusively  on  the  works,  were  finally  withdrawn. 

Independently  of  the  objections  against  forced  labour,  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  employment  of  i8  to  20,000  fellaheen  on  the 
Suez  Canal — added  to  the  numbers  journeying  to  and  from  the 
canal  to  relieve  one  another — was  a  serious  tax  on  the  resources 
of  a  country  like  Egypt,  dependent  entirely  on  agriculture  foi- 
existence,  and  having  immense  labour  requirements  to  keep  up  its 
irrigation  system,  natural  and  artificial. 

The  Egyptian  Government  profited  by  the  occasion  to   claim 

the  abrogation  of  certain  other  portions  of  the  acts  of  concession. 

The  diiference  was  submitted  to   the   Emperor  Napoleon,  whose 

award  was  as  follows  :  — " 

frs.  £ 

1 .  Corvee  laboiTi"  to  cease,  the  Esjvptian  Government  1        o  1  e  on  r\nf\ 

,,                            ■    1         •.       £  r     38,000,000  =  1,520,000 

paying  the  company  an  indemnity  01    j      .^   j       > 

2.  The  Egyptian  Government  to  regain  possession  oO 

the  freshwater  canal  from  Cairo  to  Lake  Timsah  | 

(the   company  retaining  the    right  of  use),  on  }>     10,000,000  „      400,000 

payment  of  an  indemnity  for  work  done  and  to  | 

be  done,  of     J 

And  as  compensation  for  navigation  dues    6,000,000  „      240,0C0 

3.  The  Egyptian  Government  to  regain  possession  of  ^ 

6c, 000  hectares  '^  (say    1 50,000   acres)   of   land  | 

brought  under  cultivation  by  the  creation  of  the  }■     30,000,000  „  1,200,000 

freshwater  canal,  on  payment  of  an  indemnity  | 

of  500  frs.  (20^.)  per  liectare  J 

84,000,000  =  3,360,000 


The  area  of  lands  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  company 
was  determined  at  10,264  hectares  or  over  25,000  acres  on  the 
maritime  canal,  and  9,600  hectares  or  over  24,000  acres  on  the 
freshwater  canal. 

In  1869,  on  the  payment  of  30  million  frs.  =  1,200,000/. 
represented  by  the  coupons  up  to  1894  on  the  176,602  shares 
which  the  Egyptian  Government  had  acquired  as  an  ordinary 
subscriber,  the  State  recovered  possession  of  its  custom  dues  on 
the  company's  imports,  of  its  tolls  on  the  freshwater  canal,  of  the 
postal  telegraph  services,  of  the  fishery  rights  on  canal  and  lakes, 
of  the  hospitals  on  the  isthmus  with  their  appurtenances,  of  sundry 

'^  "Percemcnt  de  I'lsthme  de  Suez,  Actes  Constitutifs,"  &c.,  <tc.,  published 
by  M.  F.  do  Lessops  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Sixth  series.  Paris, 
1866. 

"  The  Turkish  Government,  with  a  foresight  of  which  England  now  profits, 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  retrocession  of  lands,  to  prevent  the  company  gaining 
eventually  too  great  political  power  or  local  influence. 
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premises  along  tbe  canal,  of  tlie  quarries  and  port  of  Mex  with 
their  plant,  of  the  storehouses  of  Boulac  and  Damietta,  and  of  the 
right  to  half  the  proceeds  of  any  of  the  lands  on  the  maritime 
canal  which  the  company  might  put  on  sale. 

Finally,  by  a  further  payment  of  lo  million  frs.  =:  400,000/., 
the  State  regained  possession  of  the  domain  of  the  Wady,  the 
valley  traversed  by  the  freshwater  canal — the  land  of  Goshen  of 
the  Bible,  according  to  some  Egyptologists. 

On  the  17th  November,  1869,  M.  de  Lesseps  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  end  of  his  fifteen  years'  struggle.  A  fleet  headed 
by  the  yacht  of  the  empress  of  the  French  passed  through  the 
canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  problem  of  so 
many  centuries  was  at  last  solved. 

The  isthmus  which  in  1859  counted  150  inhabitants,  of  whom 
25  were  Europeans,  now  contains  a  permanent  population  of  over 
21,000  (7,000  Europeans),  of  whom  17,000  in  Port  Said  and 
stations  and  the  rest  at  Ismailia,  to  say  nothing  of  Suez,  formerly 
an  Arab  village,  now  a  town  of  11,000  inhabitants,  thanks  to  the 
canal  traffic  and  the  company's  water  supply. 

Two  towns  have  therefore  been  created — built  is  hardly  the 
word  for  desert  sites  wanting  everything — and  a  Mediterranean 
harbour  established.  This  latter  with  moles  and  quays  of  a  total 
length  of  over  3  miles,  of  an  outer  port  of  over  4,000  acres,  a  port 
of  130  acres,  a  channel  of  10  acres,  and  docks  covering  120  acres. 

As  to  the  canal  itself,  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  works  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  total  cube  of  the  excavating  was 
75  million  metres,  or  nearly  2,649  millions  of  cubic  feet.  As  points 
of  comparison  I  may  remark  that  tlie  dredgings  at — 

Toulon  from  lSi8  to  1857  amounted  to  7,400,000  cubic  metres  or  z6 1,000,000, 
cubic  feet. 

Glasgow,  from  1844  to  1865,  amounted  to  6,696,700  cubic  metres,  or 
236,500,000  cubic  feet. 

Kewcastle,  from  1862  to  1865,  amounted  to  7,000,000  cubic  metres,  or 
247,000,000  cubic  feet. 

For  the  French  exhibition  of  1867  it  required  six  months  to 
excavate  400,000  cubic  metres  of  earth,  or  14,100,000  cubic  feet,  at 
the  Trocadero,  whilst  the  Canal  Company  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  of  construction  was  working  at  the  rate  of  25  million  cubic 
metres,  or  883  millions  of  cubic  feet  per  annum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  was  of  course  dcme  by  machinery, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  till  then  such  huge  machinery 
did  not  exist,  and  that  the  contractors  had  to  invent  special 
dredgers  and  other  engines  and  apparatus  to  enable  them  to  keep 
their  engagements. 

We  have  thus  the  inclined  planes  for  the  mining  part  of  the 
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work ;  inclined  railways,  that  is,  with  fan-shaped  sidings  top 
and  bottom,  and  trucks  drawn  up  by  stationaiy  engines  for  the 
stone  and  sand  removed  by  the  miners ;  elevators,  or  dredgers, 
pi'ovided  with  cases  which  are  raised  to  the  crest  of  the  banks  by 
steam  power,  and  by  the  release  of  a  spring  discharge  their  loads 
and  return  ;  finally  the  long  trough  dredgei's,  huge  engines  of 
500  to  600  tons  (the  one  sunk  in  the  canal  in  June,  1885,  weighed 
760  tons),  provided  with  troughs  230  feet  long,  supported  on 
lighters  and  trestles,  and  aloug  which  the  dredgings  flow,  hastened 
by  a  stream  of  water  fi'om  steam  pumps,  across  the  crest  of  the 
banks  to  the  land  beyond.'^ 

As  to  the  hand  labour,  the  lovers  of  statistical  pleasantries  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  couflBus,  or  rude  Arab  baskets,  used 
by  the  natives  at  the  trench  of  El  Guisr  alone,  would  reach,  placed 
end  to  end,  three  times  round  the  world. 

When  we  consider  that  sixty  years  since  the  short  Mahmoudieh 
canal  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  30,000  fellaheen,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  following  statistics  of  the  company's  chief 
medical  ofiicer : — 

Per  cnt. 

1863.     Mortality  1-40 

'64.  ,,  r36 

'66.  „  :'49         Population  18,605 

'67.  „  1-85  „  25.770 

In  1868,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of  work  done 
by  hand  and  by  machinery,  the  mortality  on  a  population  of  34,258 
was  but  I '52  per  cent.,  against  a  mortality  in  the  whole  of  France 
of  2*40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  French  array  of  1*94  per  cent. 

We  may  surely  then  congratulate  M.  de  Lesseps  on  his  peaceful 
conquest  in  the  words  of  our  national  poet  :— 

"  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the  achiever  brings  home  full  numbers." 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  act  i,  scene  i. 

IV. — The  Acco^mts  of  the  Canal. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  doubtless  a  great  engineering  triumph,  but 
after  all  the  true  test  of  its  success  is  its  coramercial  value. 

We  have  to  ask  the  very  commonplace  questions  :  What  did  it 
cost  ?     What  does  it  pay  ? 

To  these  questions  we  are  now  about  to  seek  an  adequate 
answer. 

With  the  hope  of  saving  labour  and  researches  to  future 
inquirers,  and  also  of  placing  before  the  Society  all  the  information 
obtainable,  I  have  epitomised  the  yearly  accounts  of  the  company, 
from  the  opening  of  the  canal  to  the  end  of  1886. 

"  "Histoire  de  I'lsthme  de  Suez,"  par  Olivier  Ritt.     Paris,  1869. 
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Yearly  Balavice  Sheets.     Assets. 


1 

;; 

3 

■1 

5 

0 

7 

Assets 

representing 

Cost  of 

Maritime 

Canal.* 

Assets  as  in 

Col.l, 

with 

addition  for 

Expenses 
of  Construc- 
tion, &c.t 

Assets  as  in 
Col.  3, 

with  certain 
Minor 

Deductions. 

£ 

Assets 
according 

to 
Valuation. t 

Available 

Assets 

(Cash  in 

Hand,  &c ). 

Reserved 

Assets 

(Balance 

of  Trentenarx 

Bonds). 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

16,631,953 

17,405,036 

17,405,036 

691,072 

^^'>,ll6 

— 

18,211,444. 

71 

17,405)036 

17,643,726 

17,446,287 

826,680 

325,700 

600,561 

19,199,228 

'72 

17,446,-87 

17,502,119 

17,480,809 

793,710 

338,918 

320,000 

18,933,437 

'73 

17,480,809 

17,512,425 

17,477,063 

858,939 

393,730 

320,000 

19,049,732 

'74 

17,477,063 

18,878,725 

18,870,799 

871,821 

1,079,228 

320,000 

21,141,848 

'75 

18,870,799 

18,886,398 

18,886,243 

847,864 

778,395 

320,000 

20,832,502 

'76 

18,886,243 

18,911,982 

18,911,982 

872,557 

757,783 

320,000 

20,862,322 

'77 

18,911,982 

18,950,760 

18,916,872 

884,924 

847,153 

320,000 

20,968,949 

'78 

18,916,872 

19,133,561 

19,132,230 

713,607 

793,900 

320,000 

20,959,737 

'79 

19,132,230 

19,167,040 

19,167,027 

703,850 

776,931 

— 

20,647,808 

'80 

19,167,027 

19,239,047 

19,239,047 

672,730 

1,903,545 

— 

21,815,322 

'81 

19,239,047 

19,275,903 

19,275,903 

674,558 

1,656,418 

— 

21,606,879 

'82 

'9,275,903 

19,335,279 

19,335,279 

672,836 

1,997,934 

— 

22,006,049 

'83 

'9,335,279 

19,522,200 

19,522,200 

656,950 

2,249,459 

— 

22,428,609 

'8-4 

19,522,200 

19,631,434 

19,631,434 

654,659 

2,208,109 

— 

22,494,202 

'85 

19,631,434 

19,782,838 

19,782,838 

656,841 

2,183,508 

— 

22,623,187 

'SQ 

19,782,838 

20,235,985 

20,235,985 

693,560 

1,989,020 

— 

22,917,565 

*  The  items  composing  this  amount  in  1870  were: — construction  jiroper,  1 1,653,218^. ; 
transit,  telegraph,  estate,  and  sanitary  services,  <.l}„^s^^-  >  management  chai-ges,  1859-69, 
eleven  years,  567,296/.  ;  interest  on  shares,  1859-69,  eleven  years,  paid  from  capital, 
2.673,864?.  ;  interest  and  repayment  of  debentures,  1868-69,  two  years,  585,1 18/. ;  banking 
charges,  stamps  and  flscal  dues,  issues  of  shares  and  loan,  loss  in  Egyptian  Treasury  bonds 
(since  recouped),  618,905/.     They  are  not  repeated  in  any  subsequent  year. 

t  The  chief  difference  between  Cols.  1  and  2  is  made  by  the  item  of  "improve- 
"  ments  and  repairs,  .sundry  expenses  of  the  year,  new  plant." 

X  The  items  comprising  this  amount  in  1870  were  : — company's  premises  in  Paris, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  Paris  and  Egypt,  41,102/.  ;  estate,  lands,  buildings,  furniture,  &c., 
192,501/. ;  maintenance  account,  raw  materials,  coals,  stores,  &c.,  220,490/. ;  transit,  naviga- 
^Ion  and  telegraphs,  plant,  furniture,  apparatus,  stores,  &c.,  18,504/. ;  water  supply,  works, 
'onduits,  reservoirs,  machinery,  furniture,  buildings,  sheds,  &c.,  21  8,475/. 
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Yearly  Balance  Sheets.     Liabilities. 

(1).  Capital  ACCOTTNT.     400,000  Shares;  at  Koo  frs.  =  20?.,  Bepayahle  by 
Drawings,  Ninety -Nine  Years,  1968. 


Amount. 

Amount. 

lu  Circulation.        .     ^'"'"'i'' 

oy  Jjiinvings. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870  

8,000,000 

1877  

7,969,260 

30,740 

'71  

8,ooo,coo 

'78  

'79  

7,964,500 
7,959,500 

35,500 
40,500 

'72 

8,000,000 

'80  

7,954,260 

45,740 

'73  

8,000,000 

'81  

'82  

7,948,760 
7,942,980 

51,240 
57,020 

'74  

8,000,000 

'83  

7,936,900 

63,100 

'75  

8,000,000 

'84  

'85  

7,930,520 
7,923,820 

69,480 
76,180 

'76  

8,000,000 

'86  

7,916,800 

83,200 

(2).  Loans  («),  Consolidation  of  Overdue  Interest  on  Share  Cajntal,  400,000 
Bonds,  3?.  8*.  =  85  frs.,  bearing  Five  per  Cent.  Interest,  Payable  Salf- 
Yearly  and  Repayable  by  Drawings  within  Forty  Years,  1882-1922. 


1874 
'75 
'76 
'77 
'78 
'79 
'80 
'81 


£ 

1,360,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 
1,360,000 


In  Circulation. 

Repaid. 

£ 
1,359,201 

£ 

799 

1,358,361 

1,639 

1,357,481 

2,519 

1,356,552 

3,448 

1.355,580 

4,420 

(3).  Loan  {b)  of  1867-68.  333,333  Bonds  at  12I.  =  300  frs.,  bearing  Interest 
25  frs.  or  \l.  per  Annum,  Payable  Balf -Yearly  and  Ttefayable  at 
500  frs.  =  zol.  by  Drawings  within  Fifty  Years,  1868-1918,  with 
Premiums  of  250,000  ./";•*.  or  \o,oool.  per  Annum. 


An\ount. 

Amount. 

in  Circulation. 

Repaid. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870  

3.999,996 

1877  

3,778,560 

221,436 

'71  

3,999,996 

'78  

'79  

3,748,632 
3,717,180 

251,364 

282,816 

'72  

3,999,996 

'80  

3,684,132 

315,864 

'73  

3,999,996 

'81  

'82  

3,649,416 
3,612,936 

350,580 
387,060 

'74  

3,999,996 

'83  

3,574,620 

425,376 

_ 

'84  

3,^34, 360 

465,(>36 

75  

3  999,999 

'85  

3,492,060 

507,936 

'76  

3,999,996 

'86  

3,447,624           552,372 
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(4), 


Yearly  Balance  Sheets.     Liabilities — Contd. 

Loan  (c)  of  1871.  200,000  Bonds  at  4?.  =  100  yV*.,  bearing  Interest  of 
8  frs.  per  Cent.  =  8  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  Payable  Half-Yearly  and 
Repayable  at  izc,frs.  =  5Z.  by  Drawings  tvithin  Thirty  Years,  1873-1902, 
of  wliich  120,000  Issued. 


Aniirant. 

1885 

'86 

1872 

'73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

1877 

'78 

Aminint. 

1871  .... 

£ 
800,000 

[ 

120,000 

Issued. 

III 

Circulation. 

Repaid. 

£ 

£ 
362,000 
348,360 

r 

120,030 

Issued. 

In 

Circulation. 

Bepuid. 

£ 

1 1 8,000 
13 1,640 

£ 
480,000 
480,000 
480,000 
480,000 
480,000 

£ 

442,296 
434,856 
428,252 
418,848 
408,844 
398,200 
386,876 
374,824 

£ 

37,704 
45,144 
51,748 
61,152 
71,156 
81,800 

93,1^4 
105,176 

1872  .... 

80,000  lleseived. 

'73  .... 

'74  .... 
'75  .... 
'76  .... 
'77  .... 
'78  .... 
'79  .... 

£ 
320,000 
320,000 
320,000 
320,000 
320,000 

'80  ... 
'81  ... 
'82  ... 
'83  ... 
'84  ... 

III  Circulation. 

Cancelled. 

£ 

300,02 
293,62 

4 
4 

£ 
19,976 
26,376 

(5).  Loan  (d)  of  1880,  at  Sundry  Prices,  bearing  15  frs.  Interest  Payable 
Half -Yearly,  Repayable  in  Fifty  Years  (1930)  in  20I.  =  500  frs. 


Amount. 

r 

15,152.     330  frs. 

11,848.     350  frs. 

3,438.     369-35  frs. 

56,  loi  at 
Vanuus  I'nces, 

1880 

40,001 

80,002 

162,487 

185.793 
200,006 
200,006 
200,006 

£ 

121,646 

165,872 
368,081 

£ 
50.793 

£ 

'81 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 

'86 

852,345 

(6).  Othee  Liabilities.     Sundry  Creditors,  Unjjaid  Interest,  Dividends  and 
Drawn  Bonds  and  Shares,  Bills  Payable,  ^c. 


1870 338,214 

'71  488,310 

'72  139,541 

'73  143,487 

'74 320,517 

'75 345,337 

'76 367,589 

'77 384,078 

'78 365,745 


£ 

1879   400.561 

'80  1,278,428 

'81    592,335 

'82   760,209 

'83   857,137 

'84  881,856 

'85  905,442 

'86   887,782 
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Yearly  Balance  Sheets.     Liabilities — Contd. 
(7).  Special  Accounts. 


Special 

Caiicelleil  Uomls 
on 

lleiiewal 

Balances 
of 

Special 

Legal 

FunJ, 

Uuplacfd  Pan 
of 

of 

Consolidated 

Sinking  Fund 

Plant 

of 

1874. 

Treuteiuu'v 

Coupons 

Issue. 

I'lind. 

not  Presented. 

Delegations. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1873  .... 

— 

— 

2,948 

10,000 

— 

— 

'74  .... 

— 

— 

6,148 

20,000 

423, 8s8 

194,446 

'75   .... 

-ai^ 

85,935 

8.';48 

24,593 

36,227 

194,446 

'76  ... 

6;+^; 

85,935 

i3j576 

12,410 

9,084 

194,446 

'77  .... 

1*^,9-'! 

52,047 

I9,q76 

22,952 

4,86=; 

194,446 

'78  ... 

23,';6z 

14,815 

26,376 

20,688 

3,244 

194,446 

'79  .... 

^9.340 

— 

16,091 

24,412 

2,286 

194,446 

'80  ... 

55,299 

I'^,I92 

50,084 

1,768 

178,582 

'81  ... 

\o'/,zi:z 

— 

15,192 

59,772 

1,533 

173,584 

•    '82  ... 

'73,935 

— 

12,554 

36,583 

',346 

168,252 

'83  .... 

H'',43  7 

— 

12,554 

36,181 

1,238 

162,710 

84  ... 

-49  43  7 

— 

12,554 

5,325 

1,166 

156,947 

'85  ... 

H9>437 

— 

7,280 

7,185 

1,095 

150,865 

'86  .. 

-49>437 

7,280 

68,246 

i!<^57 

144,439 

(8).  Profit  and  Loss.     Profits  of  the  Year.     Frotn  1880  the  Unpaid  Balance 
of  Diindend  alone  is  Credited  exclusive  of  the  Amounts  paid  on  Accotmt. 


£ 

1872 82,851 

'73  182,252 

74 104,595 

75 42,468 

76 80,117 

77 180,003 

78 145,084 

79  109,795 


£ 

1880 324,191 

'81  705,432 

'82 816,269 

'83  927,499 

'84 895,832 

'85 854,108 

'86  627,284 


(9).  Balance.     Representing  Surplus  Assets,  exclusive  of  Value  of  Company  s     • 
Joint  and  Separate  Estates  Entered  as  Memo.  only. 


1870   5,873,234 

'71   5,910,922 

'72   5,911,049 

'73   5,911,049 

'74  5,912,288 

'75   5,932,717 

'7G   5,932,717 

'77   5,934,661 

'78  6,005,781 


1879  6,030,881 

'80  6,031,781 

'81   6,031,781 

'82  6,034,418 

'83  6,034,418 

'84  6,034,418 

'85   6,039,693 

'86  6,039,693 
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Yearly  Balance  Sheets.     Liabilities — Contd. 

(10).  Total  Liabilities  (add il ions  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  on  x^revious 

pages.) 


1870 i8, 21 1,444 

'71 19,199,228 

'72 18,933.437 

'73 19,049,732 

'74 21,141,848 

'75 20,832,502 

'76 20,862,322 

'77 20,968,949 

'78 20,959,737 


1879 20,647,808 

'80 21,815,322 

'81 21,606,879 

'82 22,006,049 

'83 22,428,609 

'84 22,494,202 

'85 22,623,188 

'86 22,917,565 


It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  form  a  mathematical 
estim.ate  of  the  theoretic  cost  of  the  canal ;  in  other  words,  to 
compute  the  probable  value  of  the  contributions  in  money,  land, 
and  labour,  of  the  Egyptian  State.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
cost  of  the  canal  from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  may  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  the  company's  figures. 

The  assets  of  the  company  as  given  in  the  last  balance  sheet 
were : — 

£ 
Cost  of  construction  of  the  canal,  and  maintenance  and  improve- 1  ^  ^       „    - 

ments  to  date     J  --J+'V   5 

This  amount  includes —  £ 

Interest  paid  on  sliares  during  construction 2,673,864 

,,        and  sinking  fund  of  loans,  1868-69,  two  1  s  c      s 

years J  "   -' 

Management  charges  during  eleven  years 567,296 

Loss  on  balance  sheets  of  1870  and  1871 489,260 

Eepairs,  improTements,  and  new  plant,  sixteen  1  , 

years  /  '^     ''■  ' 

5./- 2  2,09  5 

Assets  according  to  valuation — 

Offices  of  the  company, 'S?kr\s,'Lor\Aon,  oxiA  Ca\vo    48,386 

Estate  account — ■ 

Buildings,  <fec 158,094 

Land  not  estimated,  memo,  only    • — 

Navigation  and  telegraphs. — Offices,  plant,  and  stores  17,670 

3Iaiutenance  account. — Plant  and  stores  for  mainte- 1  ^       „ 

nance  of  canal  J  ^     ' 

Waterworks. — Ismailia,  Port  Said,  and  Suez  93>332 


693,560 
Availahle  assets — 

Cash,  bills,  unpaid  calls,  sundry  debtors,  &c 1,989,020 

22,917,565 


Against  this  sum  the  cumjDany  had  the  following  Habilities : — 
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Liabilities. 


[Sept. 


£ 


Capital,  400,000  shares  at  zol 8,000,000 

Of  which  3,809  shares,  76,180?.  paid  off  by  the  operation  of  sinking 
fund  of  o"40  per  cent. 

Loans. 


Consoli- 
dated 
coupons 

1867-68 

'71 

'80 

'80 


Bonds  in 

Cir- 
culation. 

Number 

of 

Bonds 

Repaid. 

Interest 

per 

Bond. 

Nomi- 
nal 
Value. 

Date 
of  Final 
Extinc- 
tion. 

Bonds 

Orifiinally 

Issued. 

Issue 
Price. 

frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

398,986 

1,014 

4-25 

85 

1922 

400,000 

85 

291,005 

42,328 

25 

500 

1918 

333.333 

300 

90,500 

29,';  00 

8 

1-5 

1903 

120,000 

100 

15,152 
25,186 

139 

^15 

500 

1930 1 

Yarious 

330 
prices 

Note. — Method  of  redemption,  yearly  drawings,  with  250,000  frs. 
annual  prizes  on  the  loan  of  1867-68. 


1,360,000 

3,999,996 

480,000 
200,006 
852.545 


Sundry  creditors,  unpaid  dividends,  bills  payable,  &c.,  &c 887,782 

Reserves — 

Statutory  reserve  fund  5  per  cent,  first  charge  on  divisible  profits"! 

until  amount  reaches  5,000,000?.,  when  the  annual  increment  V  249,437 

must  not  exceed  3  per  cent J 

Cancelled  bonds  of  withdrawn  portion  of  Trentenary  issue 7.280 

Reserved  fund  for  removal  of  plant     68,246 

Unclaimed  balance  of  consolidated  coupon  bonds 1.057 

Sinking  fund  of  delegations 144,439 

Profit  and  loss,  less  interim  dividends 627,284 


16,877,872 


SummarT/, 

Assets  22,917,565 

Liabilities    16,877,872 

Surplus     6,039,693 

It  will  be  noticed  tliat  the  loans  are  entered,  not  at  the  nominal 
or  redeemable  value  of  the  bonds,  but  at  tlie  issuing  price,  that  is 
at  the  amounts  they  brought  in  to  the  company.  As  events  have 
turned  out  this  vv^as  by  no  means  an  unsafe  plan,  as  the  value  of 
loanable  capital  having  decreased,  and  the  credit  of  the  company 
risen  since  these  debts  were  incurred,  it  is  certain  that  they  might 
be  consolidated  by  means  of  a  new  issue  on  more  favourable  terms. 

There  is  also  another  loan,  consisting  of  the  so-called  delega- 
tions, of  which  120,000  were  issued  of  a  nominal  value  of  500  frs., 
bearing  the  interest  and  dividends  of  ordinary  shares,  and  repayable 
by  yearly  drawings  terminable  in  1894. 
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These  bonds  were  issued  against  the  coupon  sheets  detached 
from  the  176,602  ordinary  shai-es  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  resolJ,  minus  the  coupons  to  1894,  to  England. 

Of  the  176,602  coupon  sheets,  120,000  are  set  apart  to  meet 
the  interest  and  dividends  on  the  delegations,  and  the  remaining 
coupon  sheets  provide  the  sinking  fund  to  extinguish  the  delega- 
tion loan. 

The  sinking  fund  is  represented  by  a  yearly  charge  in  the 
balance  sheet,  and  appeared  in  that  of  the  31st  Decembei*,  1886,  as 
144,439/. 

There  were  then  in  circulation  58,146  bonds. 

The  balance  sheet,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  a  surplus  of 
6,039,693/. 

This  sum  is  thus  accounted  for — 

Indemnities  from  the  'Egfiptian  State — •  £ 

Imperial  award,  6tli  July,  18G-4 3,360,000 

Settlement  of  accounts   and   compensation  ]  £ 

for  return  to  Egypt  of  various  lauds  and  >      1,200,000 

privileges    J 

Less  value  of   Damietta  store  houses  1 

already  paid  J  '"   ^ 

• i,i89>78i 

lietrocession  of  Wady  to  the  State    400,000 

Less  buildings,  furniture,  plant,  &c.,  of] 

company,  and  indemnity  on  discharg-  >■  94,061 

iug  staii' J 

305,939 


4,855.720 

Tempo7'ary  investments    804,141 

Heceiids  during  constrvction  of  the  canal — 

Transit,  post,  telegraph,  estates,  sanitary  service,  bank- 1  ^ 

ing  profits,  &c J  i74,»oi 

Reserve  funds  a2}plied  to  improvements — 
Part  of  special  fund,  1874. 
Part  of  capital  of  6,594  cancelled  bonds  of  Trentenary  1 


issue 


6,039,693 

These  accounts,  which  I  have  done  my  best  to  compress  as  far 
as  possible,  give  us  I  think  a  clear  idea  of  the  actual  position  of 
the  company,  of  its  solvency,  of  the  value  of  its  assets,  and  of  the 
cost  of  the  canal. 

Tlie  following  tables  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
company  since  the  opening  of  the  canal  will  give  us  some  details 
of  the  earning  power  of  the  enterprise  : — 
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Charges 

on 
Capital. a 

Adminis- 
trative 
Charges.ti 

Estate."^ 

Transit, 
Navigation, 

and 
Telegraph.* 

Main- 
tenance 
of  Plant 
and  Ware- 
houses.e 

Water 
Supply.' 

Charges 

of 

Year. 

Charges 

of 

Previous 

Years. 

Totxl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870.... 

421,662 

42,790 

16,712 

60,231 

110,380 

8,887 

660,662 

93,870 

754,532 

71.... 

422,484 

38,464 

22,472 

68,792 

71,718 

11,538 

635,468 

1,274 

636,742 

'72.... 

456,716 

35,825 

23,643 

64,570 

62,851 

6,545 

650,150 

82,850 

733,000 

'73.... 

469,164 

36,753 

24,557 

61,378 

92.567 

8,822 

693,241 

603 

693,844 

'74.... 

495,008 

37,733 

18,406 

60,233 

121,719 

9,680 

742,779 

3,924 

746,703 

'75.... 

463,292 

38,718 

23,208 

63,342 

113.323 

10,053 

711,936 

5,925 

717,86 

'76.... 

465.785 

42,344 

19,433 

62,363 

91,868 

7,993 

689,786 

1,105 

690,891 

'77.... 

466,219 

45,400 

19,081 

64,796 

91,335 

10,452 

697,283 

1,036 

698,319 

'78.... 

464,883 

46,729 

17.143 

63,852 

74.624 

8,506 

675.737 

173 

675,910 

'79.... 

456,329 

42,944 

11,669 

61,667 

71,077 

7,338 

651,024 

143 

651,167 

'80.... 

463.559 

45,705 

16,393 

62,329 

83,195 

10,086 

681,267 

1,190 

682,457 

'81.... 

464,069 

45,626 

14,158 

66,592 

78,832 

7,151 

676,428 

331 

676,759 

'82.... 

465,287 

51,296 

22,710 

97,350 

85,694 

7,721 

730,058 

652 

730,710 

'83.... 

469,046 

59,761 

38,528 

93,438 

89,746 

7,781 

758,300 

561 

758,861 

'84.... 

476,658 

57,429 

32,461 

91,273 

75,970 

7,197 

740,988 

446 

741.434 

'85.... 

483.564 

56,226 

40.575 

97,310 

82,538 

8,352 

768,565 

253 

768,818 

'86.... 

489,489 

57,825 

22,098 

90,975 

84,006 

9,765 

754,158 

409 

754.567 

"  Interest  and  sinking  fund  of  debentures  and  trentenary  bonds ;  stamp  and 
transfer  dues;  issue  charges  on  loans;  Egyptian  Government  control,  and  divers 
other  expenses. 

*>  France. — General  administration;  board  of  direction;  stafP;  general  meeting; 
publications  ;  London  agency.     Egypt. — Staff ;   head  agency  ;   sanitary  service. 

*  Staff  and  sundry  expenses  ;  superintendence  and  appropriation  of  lands ;  roads  ; 
new  plantations  ;  care  of  buildings  and  plantations  ;  agricidtural  experiments  ;  portion 
concerning  Egyptian  Government,  as  per  accounts  of  company  in  the  receipts  of  1873. 

^  Staff ;  sundries  ;  working  expenses ;  tnaction  ;  coal ;  tools ;  repairs  to  plant, 
buoys,  &c. 

*  Staff ;  maintenance  and  repairs  of  plant  and  depots  of  canal  accessories ;  renewnl 
of  plant,  &c. 

^  Staff",  coal,  &c. ;  repairs  ;  renewal  fund. 


The   Expenditure   items    call    for    little   remark  ;    tbey  are  as 
follows  : — 

2  m2 
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Interest  and  sinkinq  fund  of  loans,  an  increase  T 

on  1870  of  68,ooo7 J 

Administrative    charges,    increase    on    1870    of  T 

15,000^.,  average  46,000? j 

Estate  charges,  1 50  per  cent,  more  than  in  1870,  1 

average  22,50c? j 

Transit,  navigation,  and  telegraph  charges,  very 

steady,  60,000/.  to  66,000?.  from  1870  to  1881, 

when  they  increased  50  per  cent 

Maintenance  of  plant   and   warehonses,   against  "1 

which  there  is  usually  a  small  set  off  in  receipts  J 
Water  supply,  from  1870  to  1880,  varying  from 

6,500?.  to  11,500?.,  since  when  steady,  7,000?. 

to  9,700? 

Charges  of  previous  accounts   


489,489 
57,825 


90,975 


84,006 


9,765 


409 
754,567 


The  receipts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Banking  profits... 40,129 

Maintenance  account    10,662 

Receipts  of  previous  years 75 

Estate  accounts 27,510 

Water  supply    10,598 

Transit  and  navigation 2,271,931 


Less  expenditure — 

Interest,  5  per  cent,  and  sinking  fund" 
of  share  capital ;    interest,    5   per 
cent.,  and  sinking  fund  of  consoli- 
dated coupons 

Net  profits 


2,360,905 


1,226,578 


1,134-527 


Of  the  items  of  receipts,  the  three  last  only  are  of  interest  to  us. 
The  receipts  from  landed  property  from  1870  ai'e  thns  detailed- 


Veai-s. 

Sale  of  Lands. 

Kent  of  Lands. 

Sale  of  Biiildiugg. 

Rent  of  Buildings. 

1870  

£ 

33,608 

33,362 

30,860 

10,385 

17,043 

5,665 

2,134 

2,737 

1,625 

10,790 

8,321 

'^,400 

28,584 

43,513 

31,931 

1 1,500 

£ 
2,861 
3,124 
2,733 
3,495 
2,512 
2,365 
1,287 
3,331 
2,046 
1,9U5 
1,952 
1,054 
3,472 
3,560 
3,094 
4,098 
4,761 

£ 

6,219 

4,426 

764 

1,937 

8,0^:7 

8,622 

5 

157 

1 1 

587 
241 
i,0f;o 
5,388 
4,560 
2,299 
1,723 

£ 

7,801 

'71  

6,405 

•72  

4,830 

'73  

4,474 

'74  

'75  

4,469 
7,372 

'76  

10,036 

•77  

10,389 

'78  

10,076 

'79  

10,663 

'80  

9,875 

'81  

11,094 

'82  

11,071 

'83  

11,145 

'84  

11,524 

'85  

11,221 

'86  

11,249 
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The  amounts  of  the  sales  are  of  course  very  irregular,  but  the 
rents,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  steady  and  increasing.  As  before 
remarked,  the  company  takes  no  credit  in  its  balance  sheets  for  the 
value  of  unsold  lands. 

From  1872  to  1886  the  receipts  for  water  supplied  have 
increased  from  3,000/.  to  8,474/,  for  the  Ismailia  waterworks, 
supplj'ing  Ismailia  and  Port  Said,  and  from  2,800/.  to  4,960  (1877 
to  1886)  for  Suez  town.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  receipts  will 
continue  increasing,  a  fall  may  be  expected  in  the  expenditure,  the 
company  having,  by  means  of  an  agreement,  dated  December,  1884, 
with  the  Grovernment,  arranged  to  replace  the  conduits  and  pump- 
ing stations  by  a  branch  of  the  freshwater  canal  as  originally 
intended. 

Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  I  subjoin  a  table  giving 
the  movement  of  the  traffic  and  navigation  dues — the  backbone  of 
the  enterprise — from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  five  years 
show  an  enormous  increase  in  the  transit.  Taking  the  gross 
tonnage  for  1870  at  the  arbitrary  figure  100,  the  following  is  the 
ratio  of  increase  : — • 


1870 

1871 

m 

1872. 

1873. 
478 

1871. 
556 

1875. 

1876. 
704 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 
743 

1880. 

1881. 
1,330 

1883. 

1883. 
1,848 

1884 
[,gio 

1885 
2  061 

1886. 

100 

S30 

674 

785 

755 

997 

',635 

i,S-7 

The  receipts  of  1870  are  to  those  of  1886  as  100  to  1,260,  the 
tariff  from  1874  to  1885  showing  a  fall  of  over  28  per  cent. 

The  number  of  ships  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
tonnage,  the  size  of  the  vessels  increasing  year  by  year  almost 
without  a  break. 

Ratios  of  Increase. 

In  1872  vessels  averaged  i.^^o  gross  1       n         ^  .0, 

&        ij,->    6         I      Gross  tonnage ....     i  :  1985 
tonnage,  1,073  net  tonnage J 


In  1886  vessels  averaged  z,64o  gross  1       -j^  , 
tonnage,  1,860  net  tonnage J 


I  :  l"733 
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Gross 

Net 

Number 

Average 

Total 

Navitratiuii 
Pyes 

Years. 

of 

Net  Tonnage 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

per  Ship. 

Navigation  Hues. 

per  Timnage 
Net. 

frs. 

frs. 

1870.... 

— 

436,609 

485 

898 

4,345,758-42 

9-95 

'71.... 

— 

761,467 

765 

995 

7,595'385'i3 

9-97 

'72.... 

1,439,169 

1,160,743 

1,082 

1,073 

14,377,092-17 

12-38 

'73.... 

2,085,070 

1,367,767 

1,173 

1,166 

20,85o,726'i5 

1517 

'74.... 

2,423,672 

1,631,650 

1,264 

1,290 

22,667,791-94 

13-28 

'75... 

2,940,708 

2,009,984 

1,494 

1,358 

26,430,790-61 

1315 

'76.... 

3,072,107 

2,096,771 

1,457 

1,439 

27,631,458-20 

13-17 

'77... 

3,418,949 

2,355,447 

1,663 

1,416 

30,180,928-72 

12-81 

'78... 

3,291,535 

2,269,678 

1,593 

1,424 

28,345,672-87 

1292 

'79.... 

3,236,942 

2,263,332 

1,477 

1,532 

27,131,116-77 

11  -98 

'80... 

4,344,519 

3,057,421 

2,026 

1,509 

36,492,620-25 

11-93 

'81... 

5,794,401 

4,136,779 

2,727 

1,517 

47,193,882-67 

11-41 

'82.... 

7,122,125 

5,074,808 

3,198 

1,586 

55,421,039-59 

10-92 

'83.... 

8,051,307 

5,775,861 

3,307 

1,746 

60,558,488-57 

10-48 

'84.... 

8,319,967 

5,871,500 

3,284 

1,787 

58,628,759-82 

9-98 

'85.... 

8,981;  ,412 

6,335,752 

3,624 

1,748 

60,057,259-97 

9-04 

'86.... 

8,183,313 

5,767,656 

3,100 

1,860 

54,771,076-00 

9-49 

Our  next  two  tables  give  the  profits  distributed  up  to  1886  as 
•w^ell  as  the  prices  of  shares,  highest,  lowest,  and  middle,  and  the 
total  dividends  paid. 

The  profits,  exclusive  of  5  per  cent,  to  capital  and  percentage 
'to  sinking  fund,  wei'e  in  all  8,887,096/.,  of  which — 

£  Per  Cent. 

249,437  to  Eeserves — 

■^6,132,740  „  Shareholders..... 71 

1,295,650  ,,  Egyptian  GoTermneiit 15 

863,767  „  Founders    10 

172,751  ,,  Directors     2 

172,751  „  Staff    2 

8,887,096  100 

The  original  shareholder  has  had  an  average  of  ']\  per  cent,  on 
his  outlay.  His  stake  is  now  woi"th  four  times  what  he  paid,  and 
he  has  moreover  a  consolidated  coupon  bond  of  85  frs.  The  first 
fifteen  years  however  were  times  of  weary  waiting.  From.  1871 
to  1874  no  dividend  was  paid,  and  at  one  time  the  price  of  the 
500  frs.  bond  fell  to  165  frs. 

The  actual  i-ate  of  capitalisation  is  about  4  per  cent.  To  any- 
one interested  in  the  welfare  of  Egypt  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the 
embarrassments  of  the  Government  have  compelled  it  not  only  to 
sell  its  coupons  and  its  shares,  but  also  the  royalty  to  which  its 
sacrifices  gave  it  a  more  than  equitable  right.  A  French  banking 
establishment  took  over  the  Government's  1 5  per  cent,  share  of 
profits  as  a  set  off  to  claims  against  the  Egyptian  State,  and  issued 
bonds  called  "  parts  civiles "  to  the  public  in  order  to  realise 
immediately  the  amount  of  its  acquisition. 
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Distribution  of  Profits  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  for  the  Twelve  Years 

ending  1886. 


Five 

Available 

71 

15  per  Cent. 

Ten      '      Two 

Two 

Year. 

Net 

per  Cent. 

for 

per  Cent. 

to 

per  Cent. !  per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

Profits. 

to 

Distribu- 

to  Sliaie- 

Esvptiiin 

to 

to 

to 

Reserve.         tion. 

holders. 

Government 

Founders. 

Direction. 

Stiiff. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1875 

44-703 

2,235 

42,468 

30,153 

6,370 

4,247 

849 

849 

'76 

84,333 

4,216 

80,117 

56,883 

12,018 

8,H12 

1,602 

1,602 

'77 

189,477 

9,474 

180,003 

127,803 

27,000 

18,000 

3,600 

3,600 

'78 

I£;2,720 

7,636 

145,084'    103,010 

2',763 

14,509 

2,901 

2,901 

'79 

ii';,574 

5,779 

109,795'      77,954 

16,469 

10,980 

2,196 

2,196 

'80 

519,164 

25,958 

493,206^    350,176 

73,982 

49,320 

9,864 

9,864 

'81 

1,039,076 

51,954 

987,122;    700,857 

148,069 

98,712 

19,742 

19,7^2 

'82 

1-333,655 

66,683  1,266,972!    899,550 

190,046 

126,698 

25,339 

25,339 

'83 

I ,  i;  1 0,043 

75,502  1,4  H,  HI  1,018,524 

2ic,i8i 

143,454 

28,6Qf 

28,691 

'84 

1,402,874 

Nil     1,402,874 

996,041 

210,431 

140,288 

28,057 

28,057 

'85 

1,361,150 

,) 

1,361,150 

966,417 

204,172 

136,115 

27,223 

27,223 

'86 

1,134,3^7 

1,134,327 

805,372 

170,149 

113,432 

22,687 

22,687 

8,887,096 

249,437 

8,637,659 

6,132,740 

1,295,650 

863,767 

172,75' 

172,751 

Prices  and  Dividends 

of  Shares 

of  Suez  Canal. 

Price  of  Shares  in 

Paris. 

Dividend. 

Year. 

Per  Cent. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Middle 
Price. 

On  Sliare. 

On  Coupons. 
Bonds. 

Total. 

frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

1861 

45o'oo 

438-75 

444'372 

25-000 

— 

25-000 

5-00 

'62 

«;io"oo 

423-75 

466-87^ 

25000 

— 

25-000 

5-00 

'63 

558-75 

460-00 

509'37i 

25-000 

— 

25-000 

5-00 

'64 

498-75 

412-50 

455-62^ 

25-000 

— 

25000 

5-00 

'65 

465-00 

411-25 

438-12^ 

25  000 

— • 

25-000 

5-00 

'm 

447-50 

220-00 

nyis 

25-000 

— 

25-000 

5-00 

'67 

382-50 

220-00 

301-25 

25-000 

— 

25-000 

5-00 

'68 

470'oo 

257-50 

363-75 

25000 

— 

25-000 

5-00 

'69 

630"oo 

290-00 

460-00 

25-000 

— 

25-000 

5-00 

1870 

385-00 

200-00 

292-50 

25-000 



25-000 

5-00 

'71 

252-50 

165-00 

208-75 

12-500 

— 

12-500 

2-50 

'72 

49C'oo 

185-00 

337-50 

— 

— 

— 

— " 

'73 

486-25 

378-75 

432-50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'74 

475-00 

375-00 

425-00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'75 

865-00 

47000 

667-50 

25-630 

— 

25-630 

5-12 

'76 

840-00 

770-00 

805-00 

27-220 

— 

27-220 

5-44 

'77 

762-50, 

505-00 

663-75 

31-54i 

4-25 

35-79. V 

7-16 

•78 

790-00 

70000 

745'oo 

30-44i 

4-25 

34-69  .V 

6-94 

'79 

770-00 

69000 

73o"oo 

28-299 

4-25 

33-179 

6-63 

1880 

1,327-50 

715-00 

1,021-25 

46-886 

4-25 

51-136 

10-23 

'81 

3,475-00 

9.50-00 

2,212-50 

68-803 

4'25 

73-U53 

1461 

'82 

3,550-00 

1,875-00 

2,712-50 

81-22^ 

4-25 

85'47i 

17-09 

'83 

2,685-00 

1,82000 

2,2';2-50 

88-657 

4-25 

92907 

is-^^s 

'84 

2,167-50 

1,810-00 

1,988-75 

87-252 

4-25 

!)l-5()2 

18-30 

'85 

2,220*00 

1,805-00 

2,012-50 

85-401  • 

4' 25 

89-651 

17-93 

'86 

2,220'OO 

1,970-00 

2,095-00 

75,335 

4-25 

79-585 

i5'92 
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Having  allnded  to  the  purchase  from  the  Egyptian  State  by 
the  Beaconsfield  ministry  of  the  176,602  ordinary  shares  Avith 
coupons  detached  to  1894,  I  think  this  the  moment  to  say  a  few 
woi'ds  on  the  transaction. 

The  price  paid  for  these  bonds  was  somewhat  under  4  milh'on  £  ; 
their  value,  taking  the  quotation  list  of  31st  December,  1886,  was 
as  follows : — 

£ 
2090 
1 76, 60Z  ordinary  shares    ~9-     ~    '4'7^3'927 

Less  value  of  120,000  delegations,  representing"!     1035  _  ,„ 

coupons  till  1894.  cut  off  said  shares j     ~25  ^'^     '°°° 


9.795'9-7 


Few  will  now  contest  the  advantages  England  has  reaped 
by  this  transaction,  for  putting  on  one  side  the  financial  value, 
present  and  prospective,  of  this  acquisition,  and  the  fact  that  the 
purchase  money  bears  5  per  cent,  (now  4^)  interest  till  1894,  when 
the  shares  recover  their  dividend  rights,  the  possession  of  these 
shares  has  afforded  our  Government  an  enormous  leverage  for 
obtaining  very  substantial  advantages  for  our  shipping  and  general 
interests.  No  sooner  was  the  purchase  completed,  than  the  com- 
pany gave  three  of  the  twenty-five  seats  on  the  board  to  English 
official  directors,  and  by  the  agreement  of  1884  this  niimber  M'as 
increased  to  ten,  the  board  however  being  enlarged  to  thirty-two 
members.  The  other  concessions  made  at  the  same  time  were  the 
following  : — 

Enlargement  of  the  canal  at  company's  expense.'* 

Establishment  of  a  London  office  and  London  committee. 

Accidents  and  strandings  taken  at  company's  chai'ge,  when 
not  imputable  to  ships'  crews,  and  pilotage  dues  abolished. 

Decrease  of  canal  tolls,  and  further  successive  decreases,  so 
that  shipowners  will  virtually  take  half  profits  after  18  per  cent. 
(interest  included)  is  distributed  to  shareholders.  After  25  percent, 
dividend  all  profits  to  go  in  reduction  of  tolls  till  the  rate  of 
5  frs.  per  ton  be  reached. 

Confirmation  of  reduction  of  tolls  on  ships  in  ballast  (2*50  frs.). 

Amount  carried  to  reserve  fund  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent.,  when 
reserves  attain  5  million  £. 

The  above  calculations  on  the  basis  of  the  present  share  capital. 

2"  By  an  agreement,  dated  the  20th  of  December,  1880,  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment whilst  maintaining  its  contention  that  the  Canal  Company  must  liave  its 
sanction  for  any  enlargement  of  the  waterway,  authorises  tlie  widening  proposed 
by  the  Technical  Commission  of  1884-85,  and  grants  to  tlie  Cannl  Company 
4,000  hectares,  say  10,000  acres,  of  land  necessary  for  these  improvements,  at  a 
price  of  80,000/. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  agreement  may  cement  a  lasting 
peace  between  the  company  and  its  English  customers.  The 
state  of  irritation  which  arose  during  the  last  few  years  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at — altogether  apart  from  the  momentary  Ksoreness 
caused  by  national  and  political  susceptibilities — for  Avhilst  on  the 
one  hand  we  have  officials  belonging  to  a  nation  whose  love  for 
mathematical  accuracy  has  raised  red  tapism  to  the  level  of  an  exact 
science ;  on  the  other  we  find  merchants  and  captains  accustomed 
to  deal  so  rapidly  with  giga;ntic  transactions,  that  the  rule  of  thumb 
has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which  makes  the  despair  of  statists. 

A  little  forbearance  on  both  sides,  and  the  conviction  that  neither 
party  can  do  without  the  other,  will  doubtless  however  prevent  the 
return  of  unfriendly  feelings  which  ought  never  to  have  existed. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  question  of  national  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  canal,  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  another  point  which  it 
would  argue  a  want  of  frankness  to  evade.  Our  neighbours  never 
cease  girding  at  us,  and  naturally  so,  for  the  discouragement  the 
scheme  received  at  English  hands.  In  our  pessimist  views  of  the 
technical  difficulties,  financial  prospects,  and  dangers  to  English 
commerce,  we  may  have  been  absolutely  and  hopelessly  wrong,  but 
Vv-e  can  scarcely  admit  as  much  with  respect  to  the  political  question 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  recent  events. 

It  is  clear  that  the  creation  of  the  canal  has  increased  England's 
interests  and  responsibilities  in  Egypt  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
oar  statesmen  ever  desired,  and  this  explains  if  it  does  not  justify 
the  mistrust  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  his  disinclination  to  join  in 
an  Austrian,  English  and  French  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
practicability  of  the  project.  "I  should  say,  therefore," ^^  he  wrote 
Lord  Russell,  "that  it  would  be  best  for  the  French  and  English 
"  Governments  to  leave  this  scheme  as  a  commercial  and  engineer- 
"  ing  question  to  be  settled  by  the  result  of  experience  and  the 
"  money  markets  of  Europe  " 

Y.—The  Utility  of  the  Canal. 

To  prove  the  utility  to  the  world  in  general  of  the  Suez  Canal 
is  an  easy  matter  enough ;  to  reduce  such  utility  to  figures,  how- 
ever, and  to  apportion  it  among  the  different  peoples  and  the 
various  classes  of  the  trading  community  is  quite  a  different 
matter. 

For  the  elucidation  of  this  latter  point  I  can  only  submit  the 
data  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  adding,  for  what  they  are  worth, 
such  considerations  as  suggest  themselves  to  me. 

The  gain  in  distance  from  London  to  the  Eastern  and  Australian 
ports  is  as  follows  : — 

-'  Oakley's  "  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,"  appendix,  vol.  ii. 
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15y  Cape. 


By  Canal. 


Saving  by  Canal 


Amount. 


Per  Cent. 

of  Voyage 

(Cape). 


Bombay     

Madras  

Calcutta    

Singapore  {via  Straits  of  1 

Sunda)  ] 

Eong  Kong  

Shanghai   

Adelaide    

Melbourne    

Sydney  

Wellington,  New  Zealand.. 


Nautical  miles. 

10,667 
11,280 
11,900 

11,740 

13,180 
14,050 
11,780 
12,140 
12,690 
13,610 


Nautical  miles. 
6,274 
7.313 
8,083 

8,362 

9,799 
10,669 
11,100 

11,585 
12,145 

13,055 


.Nautical  miles. 
4,393 
3,967 
3,817 

3,378 

3,381 
3,381 

680 

555 

545 

555 


41-2 

35'- 
32-1 

28-S 

25-6 
24-1 
5-8 
4-6 
4"3 
4"  I 


In  time,  however,  there  is  still  a  period  of  twentj-four  to  thirty- 
hours  to  be  gained,  as  the  transit  from  1870  to  1873  was  frequently 
effected  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  whereas  of  late  years  the 
average  duration  varied  from  forty  to  fifty  hours,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  figures  : — 

Average  Duration  of  Transit  through  the  Suez  Canal. 


Year. 

Actual 

Total 

Actual 

Total 

Steaming. 

Transit. 

Year. 

Steaming. 

Transit. 

H.       M. 

H.       M. 

H.        M. 

H.       M. 

1876   

17         - 

39       - 

1882  

18      '^7 

53     46 

'77  

'78  

'79  

'80  

17       30 
17       15 
17       12 
17       10 

40     24 
40     10 

40  30 

41  - 

'83   

'84  

'85  

19     32 
18     44 
18     22 

48     36 
41     53 
43       - 

'81  

18        16 

45     53 

'86  

17     52 

36     11 

To  attain  the  maximum  rapidity  of  transit  the  canal  will  have 
to  be  enlarged,  which  is  about  being  done,  and  the  introduction  of 
electric  lighting,  together  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
beacons  and  buoys,  will  be  necessary. 

The  economy  of  time,  that  is  of  charges  on  goods  and  interest 
on  capital,  and  the  gain  in  safety  and  consequent  saving  in  insur- 
ance, constitute  the  positive  and  concrete  utility  of  the  Canal." 

The  two  following  tables,  giving  the  analysis  of  the  class  of 
vessels  using  the  canal,  and  particulars  of  the  passenger  traffic, 
show  us  the  utility  of  the  new  route  from  other  than  trading 
points  of  view  : — 

2-  Steamers  carrying  the  electric  light  may  now  pass  through  the  canal  at 
night.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Messageries  Maritimes  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  thus  considerably  shortened  their 
transit  time,  .\verage  in  1886  for  ships  using  electric  light :  actual  steaming 
17 h.  Im.,  total  transit  20h.  42m. 
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Description  of  Vessels  Passinfj/  the  Canal  from  1S76  to  188(5. 


Mercliaiit 

On 

Postal 

Steam 

Des- 

Cor- 

Iron- 

Gun- 

Years. 

Trans- 

Yachts. 

patch 

Frigates. 

Steamers. 

Ballast. 

Packets. 

ports. 

Boats. 

vettes. 

clads. 

Vessels. 

boats. 

1876.... 

1,042 



3>5 

37 

II 

12 

10 

4 

, 

5 

3 

'77.... 

1,264 

— 

2g8 

39 

4 

12 

12 

— 

— 

6 

3 

'78.... 

1,089 

— 

282 

75 

7 

14 

9 

4 

4 

25 

5 

'79.... 

1 ,03  =5 

— 

298 

55 

7 

14 

II 

— 

1 

13 

'80.... 

1.534 

— 

363 

54 

7 

20 

I  I 

1 

4 

— 

9 

'81.... 

2,010 

155 

442 

42 

8 

18 

9 

— 

3 

1 

14 

'82.... 

2,^,61 

154 

501 

134 

10 

(15 

4  liired  transports) 

'83.... 

^,498 

96 

c;88 

54 

7 

25 

9 

3 

5 

1 

10 

'84.... 

2.455 

23 

614 

96 

3 

18 

17 

— 

<; 

— 

-4 

'85.... 

2.5 '4 

23 

580 

357 

II 

32 

1=; 

— 

15 

3 

26 

'86.... 

2,258 

9 

614 

117 

7 

20 

27 

2 

4 

2 

28 

Entered 

Entered 

Years. 

Sea 

Mud 

Steam 

Steam 

Cruisers. 

Sloops 

Clip- 

Cis- 

Torpedo 

Total. 

from 

Dredgers. 

Barges. 

Tugs. 

Barges. 

pers. 

tern. 

Boats. 

Mediter- 
ranean. 

Red  Sea. 

1876.... 

5 

6 

3 

2 

. 









1,457 

759 

698 

'77.... 

■; 

— 

17 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,663 

896 

767 

'78.... 

14 

3 

59 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1,593 

783 

810 

'79.... 

4 

— 

32 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,477 

742 

735 

'80..., 

z 

2 

13 

— 

3 

1 

2 

— 

— 

2,026 

i,o';4 

972 

'81.... 

I 

1 

1=; 

— 

8 

— 



— 

— 

2,727 

1,406 

1,321 

'82.... 

(154  hired  tran.s 

ports) 

37 

— 

— 



1 

— 

3,198 

1,610 

1,588 

'83.... 

2 

— 

I 

— 

8 

— 



— 

— 

3,307 

1,663 

1,644 

'84.... 

2 

2 

6 

— 

17 

— 



— 

2 

3,284 

1,669 

1,615 

'85.... 

I 

— 

8 

— 

26 

— 



2 

II 

3.624 

1,862 

1,762 

'86.... 

I 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

5 

4 

3,100 

1,5" 

1,589 

Anahfsis  of  Passenger  Receipts  of  Canal  Compam/. 


Troops. 

I'ilgrims. 

Colonists. 

Con- 

Coo- 
lies. 

Ordinary 

Pas- 
sengers 

Re- 
ceipts. 

ra. 

.■Austra- 

Si- 

Pas- 

I'y 

Total. 

English.!  French. 

Others. 

Total. 

Maho- 
metans. 

lian 
Emi- 
grants. 

berian 
Colo- 
nists. 

Chi- 
nese. 

sengers. 

Small 
Boats. 

In  £'3. 

L 

L   — 

— 

— 













— 

— 

26,758 

10,703 

K  — 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

48,422 

19.369 

H  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

67,640 

27,056 

H  — 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68,031 

27,212 

H  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

73,597 

29,438 

H  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

84,446 

33.778 

^■0,4.6  g 

5,876 

14,07=; 

40,420 

8,362 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

20,832 

2,229 

71,843 

28,737 

^1  — 

— 

■ — 

39,163 

8,949 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24,409 

— 

72,821 

29,128 

H  — 

— 

— 

58,274 

(  1,919 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

26,170 

2,847 

99,210 

39,684 

^K  — 

— 

— 

42,77.-. 

12,672 

— 

— 

■  — 

— 

26,697 

2,568 

84,512 

33.805 

■   — 

— 

— 

49,493 

19,764 

— 

— 

504 



29,139 

2,6<;2 

101,552 

40,621 

Wk  — 

— 

— 

43,164 

7,222 

337 

—    |480 

— 

35,(;04 

3.7'8 

90,525 

36,210 

■F  — 

— 

— 

62,898 

6.390 

13,499 

— 

798 

— 

38,2SS 

9.>95 

131,068 

52,427 

'  21,056  14,280 

i2,£;83 

47,919 

6,901 

•i2,686 

1.942 

— 

— 

:}(;,11.9 

3,580 

119,177 

47,671 

^1  35.037  23,098 

16,185 
24,762 

74,318 
112,2.30 

8,884 
24.174 

22,630 

1,958  '  881 

643 

J 

38,987 
47,068 

3,618 
4,178 

151,916 
205,952 

60,766 

"'43,? 1 3  '43,655 

18,301 

82,381 

■31,161  31,645 

21,787 

84,593 

14,007 

13.702 

5,-,,320 

3,789 

171,411 

68,565 
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The  military  importance  of  the  passage  is  apparent  from  the 
number  of  ships  of  war  utilising  it,  and  from  the  noteworthy  fact 
that  during  the  last  eleven  years  troops  to  the  number  of  655,547 
have  paid  toll,  an  average  of  nearly  60,000  per  annum. 

The  Mussulman  pilgrims  were  not  long  in  perceiving  the 
advantage  of  the  canal,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years  an  average 
of  over  1 1,700  passed  annually  to  or  from  Mecca. 

We  see  also  that  within  the  last  three  years  Australian  emigra- 
tion has  abandoned  the  Cape  for  the  canal  route. 

The  increasing  employment  of  this  route  for  the  Australian 
trade  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 


Australian  Ships  Passing  the  Canal 

Ye.ir. 

Number  of  Sliips. 

Tonnage  (Official). 

Passengers. 

1878 

'79 

27 
42 
51 

98 
166 
226 

253 
228 
206 

46,248 
71,600 
107,552 
208,570 
343,006 
488,733 
553,558 
534,432 
516,638 

3,509 
6,865 

5>367 
9,770 
20,862 
31,420 
32,373 
33,288 
34.218 

'80 

'81 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 

'86 

On  this  point  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
shipping  authorities  of  Sydney,  for  which  I  have  to  thank  the 
manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  iu  that  town,  will  be  read 
with  interest : — 

Sydney,  VMh  June,  1885. 

"  The  canal  has  done  great  service  to  Australia,  in 

"  the  constant  traffic  by  the  magnificent  steamers  of  the  Peninsular 
"  and  Oriental  and  Orient  steam  companies,  which  each  send  a 
"  steamer  every  fortnight,  bringing  in  every  case  full  cargoes, 
"  together  with  a  large  complement  of  passengers  for  the  different 
"  ports  of  Australia;  these  steamers  return  fortnightly  by  the  same 
"  route  with  full  cargoes  of  wool,  leather,  tallow,  tin,  cojjper,  &c., 
"  which  before  the  opening  of  the  canal  would  have  been  conveyed 
"  entirely  by  sailing  vessels,  the  high  rate  of  freight  formerly 
"  charged  by  steamers  preventing  any  but  extra  valuable  goods  and 
"  gold  being  so  shipped. 
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"  The  fine  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  with  three 
"  or  four  lines  of  regular  cargo  steamers  belonging  to  private  firms, 
'•  keep  up  a  constant  trafiic  between  England  and  the  colonies. 
'•  In  addition  there  is  a  regular  German  line  from  Hamburg  via 
"  London,  always  with  full  cargoes  of  general  merchandise ;  the 
"  steamers  of  the  private  firms  generally  load  coal,  here  or  at 
"  Newcastle  for  China  or  India. 

"  The  canal  is  also  used  by  small  steamers  built  at  home  for 
"  colonial  owners,  intended  for  the  coasting  trade,  which  are  thus 
'*  saved  the  delay  and  danger  of  the  Cape  route. 

"  The  immigration  department  here  also  utilises  the  canal  by 
"  having  Grovernment  immigrants  forwarded  to  this  colony  by 
"  large  steam  vessels  through  the  Suez  Canal,  instead  of  the  long 
"  sea  route  via  the  Cape  in  sailing  ships,  to  the  great  benefit  in 
"  health,  comfort,  and  morality  to  the  emigrants." 

The  Australian  statistics  of  foreign  trade  show  that  there  is 
still  a  margin  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  trafiic  of  the  canal 
from  this  soui'ce. 


Foreign  Trade  of  South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Neto  Zealand.* 

[In  millions  (nnd  deciinnls)  of  pi lU nils  sterling.] 


Imports  from 

E.xports  to 

Total.   ' 

Years. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Other 

l''orei;,'nt 
Paris. 

Total. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Other 

Foreigiit 

Pons. 

Total. 

Imports 

ami 
Exjiorts. 

1875 

2I"3 
20-8 

18-9 

29-1 

28-0 

2-3 
21 
20 
21 
21 
1-9 
2-8 
3-2 
3-2 

22'2 
-I'- 

2+-6 

22-9 

zo-8 
26-6 

31 '2 

20-2 
20-2 
20-4 
19-8 
180 
25-2 
22-4 
22-8 
25-1 

0-4 

o"3 
0-4 

o'5 
o'5 
o"5 
I'l 

1-2 

i'7 

20-6 
20-5 
20-8 
20-3 
18-5 
25-7 
23-5 
240 
26-8 

44-2 
4-'7 
44-0 

44'9 
4 14 

46-5 
50-1 

56-3 
i;8'o 

'7G 

'77 

'78 

'79 

'80 

'81 

•82 

'83 

*  Exti-acted  from  "  New  South  Wales  Ciistoiiis  Statistics,  &c.,  for  tlie  Year 
"  1884." 

t  Exclusively  of  the  United  States. 
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The  tonnage  statistics  of  these  colonies  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get,  but  comparing  the  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales  for  1883  with 
the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports,  I  find  that  the  56,300,000/,  of 
that  year  would  represent 

1,100,000  tons  imports 
600,000     „     exports 

and  as  the  total  Australian  trade  by  the  canal  is  now  557,000  tons, 
we  may  take  it  that  over  one-third  of  the  total  traffic,  import  and 
export,  goes  by  the  canal. 

The  Eastern  trade  proper— India,  China.,  Straits  Settlements, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  &c. — naturally  profited  by  the  canal  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  some  cases  to  such  an  extent  that  an  increase  of 
traffic  by  the  canal  can  only  be  looked  for  in  an  increase  of  the 
volume  of  trade. 

The  following  interesting  figures  relating  to  the  canal  traflfic 
are  taken  from  a  Board  of  Trade  return  published  in  1883  : — 

Tonnage,  Steam  and  Sailing,  Entered  in  1880  in  United  Kingdom  from  the  East 
and  Australia,  Value  of  Imports,  and  Proportion  thereof  hy  Suez  Canal. 


Number  of  Sliips. 

Tonnage. 

Value 

of 

Imports. 

Pro- 
portion 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Biitisli. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

by 
Canal. 

Totals    

1. 514 

502 

236 
30 

1.75° 
Si- 

1,810,976 
8oi,8i3 

186,615 
39,083 

1,997.591 
841,896 

80,377,706 
33,758,636 

Per  cut. 

Of    which    by"! 
canal,  home-  > 
ward  J 

42 

Tonnage,  Steam  and  Sailing,  Cleared  in  1880  from  United  Kingdom  for  the  East 
and  Australia,  Value  of  Exports,  and  Proportion  thereof  hy  Suez  Canal. 


Number  of  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Value 

of 

Exports. 

Pro- 
portion 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

by 
Canal. 

Totals    

'>953 
718 

415 

41 

2,368 
759 

2,389,54' 
1,016,608 

415,617 
46,547 

2,805,158 
1,063,155 

£ 

70,694,062 

26,863,743 

Per  cnt. 

Of    which    by  "1 
canal,      out-  > 
wards J 

38 

Per  Cent. 
Total  of  British  imports  for  1880,  41 1,229,565?.     Proportion  by  canal,  8 
„  exports         „  286,414,466?.  „  9^ 

It  would  be   extremely  interesting    and    useful    to    compile  a 
similar  table  for  1884,   but  unfortunately  the  Canal   Company  no 
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longer  collects  or  publishes  the  detailed  statistics  requisite  for  that 
purpose.  We  possess  however  sufficient  data  to  show  that  the 
statistics  of  1884  must  differ  essentially  from  those  given  above. 

The  trade,  imports  and  exports,  of  the  United  Kingdom  -with. 
what  we  will  call  the  canal  countries,  amounted  in  1880  to  about 
151  million  £.  Deducting  from  this  say  25  per  cent,  for  subsequent 
shrinkage  in  values,  this  would  represent  in  1884  a  trade  of 
113  million  £  ;  the  total  of  1884  is  however  I45  million  £,  so  that 
the  amount  of  goods  dealt  in  has  increased  28  per  cent. 

The  total  canal  (official)  tonnage  was  in  1880  a  little  over 
3.050,000,  and  should  therefore  have  reached  last  year,  allowing 
for  the  increment  of  trade,  say  3,900,000  tons,  supposing  that  the 
English  trade  is  fairly  representative  of  the  total  trade  of  Australia 
and  the  East.  The  canal  tonnage  of  1884  was  however  no  less 
than  5,800,000 ;  there  has  therefore  been  an  increase  of  the  traffic 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Cape  route  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  Board  of  Trade  in  the  above  mentioned  report  gives  the 
following  details  of  the  proportionate  traffic  of  the  canal : — 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

India  and  China,  imports!  ,7,  .     n         t-   -i    i  t--      i^™ 

into  United  Kingdom....  I      ^°-     Exports  from  Lmted  Kingdom  ....     +5 

Australia 17.  „  ....        I'S 

Other  countries   66.  ,,  ....     98 


Tons. 
Deducting  the  Australian  traffic  of  1880,  plus"! 

the  supposed  increase  of  28  per  cent.,  from  >      3,900,000 
the  total  of    J 

Say 140,000 

•  ^ 

3,760,000 
And  adding  the  real  Australian  traffic  of  1884   ....        550,000 


4,310,000 


we  find  that  the  increase  on  the  India,  China,  and  sundry  traffic 
must  be  about  1,500.000  tons,  independently  of  the  real  increase  of 
trade;  as  however  the  China  trade^^  passed  already  in  1880  almost 
entirely  through  the  canal,  the  increase  must  be  nearly  exclusively 
attributed  to  the  ]ndian  trade. 

Of  the  phenomena  following  the  opening  of  the  canal,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  great  increase  in  the  Indian  trade. 

•^  See  figures  of  the  Liverpool  Cliamber  of  Connnerce,  quoted  in  the  Hoard  of 
Trade  report  aforesaid. 
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Eastern  and  Australian  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Imports  from 
and  Exports  to  the  following  Countries. 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


Couutries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1850. 

1870. 

1884. 

1850. 

1870. 

1884. 

British  India. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton,  tea,  jute,  wheat,  in-"| 

digo, rice,  hides,  wool,  coffee,  >• 

25,090, 

34,448, 

— 

• — 

— 

flax,  rape,  and  Unseed J 

Cotton    goods,    varus,    iron,"] 

machinery,    copper,    wool-  > 

— 

— 

7,242, 

20,094, 

32,062, 

lens,  coal  J 

Straits  Settlements. 

Tin,   spices,   cutch,   gambier, ") 
gutta  percha,  sago,  sugar...  J 

2,547, 

4,612, 

— 

— 

— 

Cotton  goods,  yarns,  coal    

— 

— 

562, 

2,408, 

2,816, 

Ceylon. 

Coflee,  Peruvian  bark,  cocoa- 1 
uut  oil,  and  spices    ) 

3,451, 

2,367, 

— 

— 

— 

Cotton     goods,     coal,     iron,  1 
apparel  J 

— 

— 

218, 

941, 

782, 

China  (inckiding  Hong  Kong 

and  Macao). 

Tea,  silk,  hemp,  sugar 

9,906, 

1 1,196, 





. 

Cotton  goods,  yarn,  woollens,  1 
iron,  copper,  lead J 

1 

1,547, 

9,934, 

7,993, 

South  Australia. 

■J 
'Si 

o 

W^ool,  wheat,  copper   

1,243, 

3,262, 







Iron,     apparel,     cotton    and  "1 
woollen  goods  J 

"o 

1^ 

418, 

915. 

2,422, 

Victoria. 

Wool,  sheeps'  skins,  tallow,  1 
wheat,  leather,  meat,  furs   J 

5,782, 

7,671, 

— 

— 

— 

Cotton    and    woollen    goods,  1 

iron,   paper,    books,    hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  leather,  [ 

— 

— 

589, 

4,687,:  7,599, 

linens,  beer  J 

New  South  Wales. 

Wool,    tin,    copper,    tallow,  1 
meat,  leather,  hides j 

3,712, 

8,996, 

— 

— 

— 

Iron,     apparel,     cotton     and  1 

woollen  goods,  machinery,  \ 

— 

— 

1,006, 

2,824,  \  9,391, 

leather,  paper,  beer,  arms    J 

New  Zeal.\nd. 

Wool,  fresh  mutton,  wheat,") 

&c.,    "tallow,     &c.,    kowrie  > 

2,132, 

6,015, 

— 

— 

— 

gum    J 

Iron,    apparel,     cotton     and  "j 

woollen     goods,      leather,  \ 

— 

— • 

112, 

1,625, 

4,119, 

hardware,  &c J 

Totals    

— 

53,863, 

78,567, 

11,721, 

4.?,428,  '67.184. 

T-JJT**") 
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Tlie  increase  of  188-1  on  former  years  is  of  course  in  reality 
very  much  greater  than  appears  here  on  account  of  the  enormous 
fall  in  values. 

The  next  important  change  to  he  noted  is  the  almost  general 
fall  in  prices  of  Eastern  pi'oduce. 


Average  Price  on  Import  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Articles  Exported 
from  various  Eastern  Countries,  deduced  from  Qtiantities  and  Values,  in 
the  Years  1870  and  1884. 


Countriea  and  Articles. 


Bkitish  India. 

Cotton,  i*aw cwt.  £ 

Indigo „  ,, 

Jute ,,  s. 

Rice ,, 

Tea  lb.  d. 

Straits  Settlements. 

Cutch  and  gambier    ton  £ 

Gutta  pereha cwt.  „ 

Sago ,,  s. 

Pepper lb.  d. 

Tin  cwt.  £ 

Ceylon. 

Coffee  cwt.  £ 

Cocoaniit  oil    ,,  .?. 

Cinnamon   lb.  d. 

China. 

Silt,  raw lb.  s. 

„    knubs  cwt.  £ 

Tea  lb.  d. 

AirSTBALIA. 

Wool,  Victoria  lb.  d. 

„      New  South  Wales  ....    „  „ 

„       South  Australia „  ,, 

,,       New  Zealand  ,,  ,, 


1870. 


Computed 
Value. 


3"37 
3  5 '-4 
19-58 

10-73 
21-00 


18-23 
14-29 

5-20 
6-31 


3'i9 

39-00 

28-15 


23-60 
16-81 


i7".<9 

16-84 

8-67 

i3"75 


1884. 


Declared 
Value. 


2-19 
23  02 
14-13 

7-83 
1412 


25-16 

7-22 
11-30 

717 
407 


3-89 
32-40 
10-43 


14-42 
11-36 
10-64 


13-84 
12-61 
10-34 
12-00 


Difference 
per  Cent. 


-  33'o 

-  34'7 

-  -77 

-  27-0 

-  32-8 


+  37"i 

-  49'5 

-  =7"4 
+  36-0 

-  35"5 


+    22-0 

—  16-9 

-  66-5 


-  27-6 
-367 


-  21-3 

-  25-1 
+  19-2 

-  12-7 


The  last  point  to  be  observed  is  that  Europe,  Great  Britain 
particularly,  has  gained  another  source  of  food  sup^jly  in  the 
importation  of  wheat  from  India  and  Australia. 

It  would  be  puerile  to  attril^ute  these  various  efFects  to  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  increase  of  irrigation  works  and 
railways  in  India  and  the  colonies,  the  extension  of  telegraphic 
communication,  the  considerable  amount  of  capital  now  at  the 
dispo.';al  of  these  regions,  augmented  production  and  otlior  causes, 
are  likewise  factors  in  the  problem,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
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the  canal,  by  cheapening  freights  and  shortening  distance,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  circumstances  which  brought  about  these 
changes. 

A  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Bombay,  which  I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  the  manager  of  the  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank,  lucidly 
sums  up  the  case  in  the  following  words : — 

Bombay,  21st  April,  1885. 

.  .  .  .  *'  There  is  no  doubt  the  trade  of  the  East  with 
"  Europe  has  been  revolutionised  during  the  past  ten  to  twenty 
"  years,  and  the  opening  of  the  canal  has  been  the  most  important 
"  factor  in  this.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  assisted  by  many 
"  other  things. 

"  No.  1.  The  improvements  in  the  construction  of  steamers,  and 
"  in  marine  engines,  &c.,  enabling  them  to  run  profitably  at  rates 
"  which  would  never  have  been  dreamt  of  twenty  years  ago. 

"  N"o.  2.  The  spread  and  development  of  railways  all  over 
"  India. 

"  No.  3.  The  opening  of  the  telegraph  line  to  Europe. 

''  These  have  all  expedited  and  cheapened  the  cost  of  carriage 
'*  from  the  producers  in  the  East  to  the  consumer  in  Eui'ope.  To 
"  calculate  in  figures  the  extent  to  which  this  cheapening  has  been 
"  carried,  and  the  proportion  of  it  due  to  the  canal,  is  somewhat 
"  difficult.     We  take  some  however  and  make  approximations. 

"  1.  The  merchant  or  agent  works  at  a  much  smaller  profit  or 
"  commission  because  he  can  do  (a)  a  larger  business,  and  (&)  with 
"  greater  certainty  owing  also  to  the  telegraph.  These  we  may 
"  roughly  reduce  from  5  per  cent,  to  2|  per  cent. 

"  2.  There  is  the  gain  in  time  say  from  three  to  four  months, 
"  equal  to  a  gain  of  i  to  i|  per  cent. 

"  3.  The  gain  in  insurance  (reduced  charge)  is  about  i  per  cent. 
"  also. 

"  4.  "When  the  canal  first  opened  you  had  to  set  against  these 
"  the  '  higher  rate  of  freight  by  the  canal,'  but  this  we  believe  has 
"  now  quite  disappeared  owing  to  the  causes  given  in  heading 
"  No.  1. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  important  change  of  all  made  by  the  canal, 
"  has  been  the  greater  extent  to  which  it  has  fostered  the  direct 
"  trade  from  the  East  to  the  continental  ports,  especially  the 
"  Mediterranean  ports.  All  the  expenses  of  depot,  consignment, 
"  and  transhipment  are  thus  saved. 

"  Every  mercantile  man  knows  that  there  is  an  advantage  in 
"  the  '  quickness  and  certainty  '  with  which  business  can  be  done, 
"  which  increases  and  indeed  makes  a  trade,  and  which  cannot  be 
"  put  in  any  exact  figures  or  estimates  whatever. 
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"  The  export  trade  from  the  East  is  the  point  of  view  we  have 
"  taken  above,  but  it  applies  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
"  import  trade  from  Europe." 

"We  have  lastly  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  through  the  canal  in  contradistinction  to  the  India, 
China,  and  Australian  trade,  from  which  point  of  view  we  have 
hitherto  been  looking. 

We  first  notice  that  great  as  has  been  the  development  of  the 
canal  traffic,  the  English  portion  thereof  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  it,  notwithstanding  a  reaction  within  the  last  two  years.  The 
following  will  make  this  clear  :  — 

Comparison  of  the  Ratios  of  Increase  of  the  Total  Canal  Tonnage  and 
the  English  portion  thereof  (Gross  Tonnage).*  Totals  for  1870  taken 
as  =  loo. 


Riitio  of  Increase. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Total  tonnage 

100 
100 

66-4 

•74 
i88 

7i"7 

330 

366 

73-6 

478 
518 

72-0 

556 
621 

74-1 

674 

754 
74"2 

704 
810 

76-2 

785 
933 

78-9 

English.    

Proportion  of  Eng-  "1 
Usli  to  total     ....  f 

Ratio  of  Increase. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

Total  tonnage 

755 
909 

79-9 

743 
867 

77-5 

997 
1,191 

79-1 

1,330 
1,656 

8z-7 

1,635 
2,003 

81-4 

1,848 

ZjlZl 

76-z 

1,910 
2,182 

75-9 

2,061 

2.370 

76-8 

1,877 

English    „      

2,162 

Proportion  of  Eng- 1 
lish  to  total     ....  J 

76-43 

1870.        289,233  English  tonnage.        435,911  total  tonnage. 
'86.     6,254,417  „  8,183,313 
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Analysis  of  Tonnage  Statistics  of  the 


(In  the  proportional 

tonnage. 

1,000  = 

Flags. 

English. 

Frencli. 

Dutch. 

German. 

Italian 

Austro- 
Huiigarian 

Spanisli 

,  ^>^^  J  Number  of  vessels 

'      I  Proportional  tonnage.... 

314 

664 

75 
•94 

2 
1 

— 

10 
13 

26 
4+ 

3 
2 

,^,  J  Number  of  vessels 

\  Proportional  tonnage.... 

502 

66 

5 

7 

47 

63 

5 

717 

H7 

9 

3 

36 

51 

4 

,_.,  f  Number  of  vessels 

^  L  Proportional  tonnage.... 

761 

736 

80 
113 

13 

18 

16 

8 

66 
33 

61 

37 

8 
5 

,-.3/  Number  of  vessels 

(_  Proportional  tonnage.... 

813 

83 

36 

28 

58 

70 

17 

720 

106 

35 

17 

28 

43 

15 

,r..  J  Number  of  vessels 

L  Proportional  tonnage.... 

898 

87 

53 

31 

52 

61 

27 

741 

9i 

44 

16 

26 

35 

25 

,_.  /  Niimber  of  vessels 

"^  \  Proportional  tonnage  ... 

1,061 

84 

59 

35 

57 

64 

21 

742 

77 

45 

15 

27 

i^ 

15 

,r.f,  J  Number  of  vessels 

\  Proportional  tonnage.... 

1,090 

89 

60 

27 

51 

53 

26 

762 

77 

48 

13 

27 

25 

18 

,_-  f  Number  of  vessels 

L  Proportional  tonnage... 

1,303 

85 

63 

40 

58 

46 

21 

789 

68 

45 

17 

25 

15 

,^c /Number  of  vessels 

\  Proportional  tonnage... 

1,268 

89 

71 

23 

44 

38 

21 

799 

76 

46 

9 

20 

19 

18 

,Hq  J  Number  of  vessels 

\  Proportional  tonnage... 

1,144 

93 

61 

16 

52 

40 

25 

775 

81 

49 

6 

29 

20 

,oqJ  Number  of  vessels 

L  Proportional  tonnage.... 

1,592 

lo; 

70 

38 

52 

60 

33 

791 

62 

41 

12 

25 

24 

19 

0 

,0.  J  Niimber  of  vessels 

\  Proportional  tonnage.... 

2,251 

109 

71 

45 

52 

64 

46 

827 

50 

33 

10 

19 

20 

17 

'89  /  Number  of  vessels 

"  \  Proportional  tonnage.,.. 

2,565 

165 

103 

109 

61 

67 

32 

814 

57 

35 

25 

21 

17 

11 

,00  r  Nvimber  of  vessels    

\  Proportional  tonnage.... 

2,537 

-72 

124 

1 2^ 

63 

67 

51 

762 

97 

39 

26 

24 

17 

18 

'S4/  Numb  IT  of  vessels 

[  Proportional  tonnage.... 

2,474 

300 

145 

130 

54 

6s 

46 

759 

100 

43 

29 

20 

18 

16 

,„K  J  Niimber  of  ves&els 

\  Proportional  tonnage.... 

2,734 

768 

294 
91 

139 
40 

■55 
31 

109 
25 

69 
19 

26 
9 

'Sfi/  Number  of  vessels 

\  Proportional  tonnage.... 

2,331 

227 

127 

161 

69 

77 

26 

769 

82 

40 

37 

22 

24 

11 

The  extent  to  whicli  English  shipping  utilises  the  canal  would 
seem  to  be  the  measure  of  the  advantage  Great  Britain  derives 
from  the  undertaking.  There  is  however  tlie  reverse  side  of 
the  medal,  for  the  Board  of  Trade  points  out,  first,  that  the  canal 
has  been  prejudicial  to  our  shipowners  and  capitalists  by  econo- 
mising tonnage  and  saving  time,  i.e.,  interest  on  capital ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  has  injured  our  entrepot  trade. 

It  would  be  rash  indeed  in  an  amateur  statist  to  attempt  to 
criticise  the  conclusions  of  the  trained  experts  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Moreover,  these  gentlemen  were  asked  to  give  direct 
answers  to  specific  questions,  and  not  to  enter  into  general 
economic  considerations.     As  however  the  above  objections  might 
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Suez  Canal  Transit  hy  Nationalities. 
total  tonnage  of  any  given  year.) 


Flags. 

Total. 

Rus- 

Nor- 

Belgian. 

Esyp- 

rurkisli. 

Danish. 

Other 

sian. 

wegian. 

tiaii. 

States. 

I 





33 

17 

1 

4 

486 

I 

— 

— 

51 

25 

2 

3 

1,000 

5 

1 

4 

22 

32 

1 

5 

765 

6 

2 

6 

17 

-4 

1 

7 

1,000 

10 

6 

— 

13 

33 

1 

H 

1,082 

9 

3 

— 

6 

23 

1 

8 

1,000 

9 

5 

4 

7 

26 

5 

12 

1,173 

7 

5 

3 

3 

10 

3 

5 

1,000 

7 

8 

I 

8 

'5 

1 

15 

1,264 

5 

5 

— 

2 

5 

— 

4 

1,000 

15 

10 

— 

33 

19 

18 

18 

1,494 

8 

7 

— 

12 

5 

8 

7 

1,000 

14 

12 

— 

12 

3 

13 

7 

1,457 

8 

7 

— 

5 

I 

7 

2 

1,0  lO 

— 

12 

2 

9 

— 

15 

9 

1,663 

— 

6 

I 

2 

— 

7 

1,000 

— 

5 

z 

9 

3 

6 

14 

1,593 

— 

2 

I 

1 

3 

6 

1,000 

7 

6 

I 

12 

5 

5 

10 

1,477 

3 

3 

I 

3 

I 

2 

5 

1,000 

22 

7 

I 

16 

10 

10 

13 

2,026 

10 

3 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1,000 

20 

10 

13 

11 

11 

13 

1 1 

2,727 

7 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

z 

1,000 

18 

20 

13 

21 

10 

2 

12 

3,198 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1,000 

18 

18 

12 

3 

9 

2 

8 

3,307 

6 

4 

3 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1,000 

17 

18 

5 

4 

4 

— 

22 

3,284 

5 

4 

I 

1 

— 

4 

1,000 

29 

30 

I 

7 

16 

3 

12 

3,624 

7 

6 

— 

1 

I 

z 

1,000 

H 

28 

I 

4 

6 

1 

18 

3,100 

6 

6 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

3 

1 ,0U0 

i 

Number  of  vessels  ....  "1 
Proportional  tonnage  J 
Number  of  vessels  ....  "I 
Proportional  tonnage/ 
Number  of  vessels  ....  "1 
Proportional  tonnage  J" 
Number  of  vessels  ....  T 
Proportional  tonnage  J 
Number  of  vessels  ....  1 
Proportional  tonnage  J 
Number  of  vessels  ....  T 
Proportional  tonnage  J 
Number  of  vessels  ....  1 
Proportional  tonnage  J 
Number  of  vessels  ....  1 
Proportional  tonnage  J 
Number  of  vessels  ....  "I 
Proportional  tonnage  / 
Number  of  vessels  ...  1 
Proportional  tonnage  J 
Number  of  vessels  ....  "I 
Proportional  tonnage  J 
Number  of  vessels  ....  1 
Proportional  tonnage  J 
Number  of  vessels  ....  "1 
Proportional  tonnage  J 
Number  of  vessels  ....  "I 
Proportional  tonnage  j 
Number  of  vessels  ....  "1 
Proportional  tonnage/ 
Number  of  vessels  ....  1 
Proportional  tonnage  / 
Number  of  vessels  ....\ 
Proportional  tonnage  / 


1870 
71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

77 


be  used  Avithout  the  qualifications  which  should  accompany  them, 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Canal  Company  would  probably 
answer  them  in  something  after  the  following  fasliion  :  "  Granted 
"  that  your  shipowners  and  capitalists  may  complain  that  part  of 
"  their  former  profits  now  goes  to  the  shareholders  of  the  canal,  but 
"  do  not  foi'get  that  the  English  Government  is  by  far  the  largest 
"  shareholder;  that  although,  for  the  moment,  it  participates  only 
"  indirectly  in  the  profits,  by  the  great  enhancement  of  the  value 
"  of  its  investment,  this  investment  has  enabled  it  to  press  costly 
"  improvements  upon  the  Company,  whilst  the  tolls  which,  year 
"  by  year  since  1878,  have  been  reduced,  will,  by  agreement,  con- 
"  tinue  to  fall  till  they  reach  one-half  of  their  present  amount. 
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"  True,  your  investment  was  a  political  one,  but  is  it  our  fault  if 
**  your  mercliants,  shipowners,  and  capitalists,  usually  so  sagacious 
"  and  far-sighted,  absolutely  set  their  faces  against  a  great  instru- 
"  ment  of  economic  progress,  persisting  in  a  bootless  opposition, 
""  when  at  any  time  during  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  long 
"  after  it  was  completed  and  working,  they  might  have  become 
"  masters  of  the  undertaking  at  a  price  far  below  the  stake  of 
■"  the  original  shareholders,  and  very  far  below  the  actual  cost  ? 

"  Your  entrepot  trade  has  decreased,  say  you;  your  tea  trade 
"  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  the  bulk  of  your  cotton  and 
"  coffee  does  not  go  through  the  canal,  and  it  is  not  therefore  quite 
"  fair  to  hold  us  responsible  for  any  lessening  of  your  exports  of 
"  these  articles.  As  to  your  raw  silk  trade,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
"  market  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  transferred  to  Marseilles 
"  and  Lyons,  but  the  economic  movement  of  the  last  twenty  years 
*'  tends  essentially  to  eliminate  middlemen,  to  cheapen  charges,  and 
"  to  bring  producer  and  consumer  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another. 
"  At  a  time  when  the  Lancashire  spinner  deals  direct  with  the 
"  American  cotton  planter,  is  it  astonishing  if  the  spinners  of 
"  Mulhouse  and  Winterthur  try  likewise  to  avoid  paying  toll  to 
"  Liverpool ;  if  the  Elbeuf  cloth  worker  looks  with  longing  eyes  to 
"  Australia  for  the  wool  he  has  so  long  had  to  go  to  London  foi% 
"  and  if  the  Lyons  weaver  makes  every  effort  to  get  his  raw 
"  material  close  at  hand  instead  of  from  England  ? 

"  Is  it  quite  sure  that  even  without  the  canal  this  movement 
"  would  not  have  taken  place,  more  slowly  doubtless,  but  perhaps 
"  with  equal  certainty  ?" 

Arrived  at  this  point,  there  fell  under  my  notice  an  article  in 
the  "  Deutsche  Rundschau,"  entitled  "  The  displacement  of  the 
""economic  centre  of  gravity,"  which  seems  so  consistent  with  this 
view,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  The  writer,  Herr  von 
Neumann- Spallart,  maintains  that  British  commerce,  although  so 
immense  and  progressive,  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  commerce 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  of  the  continent,  and  in  support  of  his 
theory  jjublishes  the  following  figures  : — 

Comparison  of  Foreign  Trade,  <&c.,  of  United  Kingdom  with  that  of  the 
Rest  of  the  World,  and  also  with  that  of  the  Continent. 

Foreign  Trade. 


Year. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Rest  of 
World. 

Total. 

Year. 

Uuiti'd 
Kingdom. 

Continent. 

Total. 

1867-68 
'71-75 
'82 

Per  cnt. 

24-0 
Z4-0 
19-5 

Per  cnt. 
76-0 
760 
80-5 

Per  cnt. 

100 
100 
100 

1867-68 
'71—75 
'82 

Per  cut. 
34".'5 
33'i 
29-0 

Per  cnt. 
65-5 
66-9 
710 

Per  cnt. 
100 
100 
100 
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Comparison  of  Foreign  Trade,  i&c.,  of  United  Kingdom — Contd. 
Production  of  Coal. 


1868, 
'7«. 
'82. 
'83. 


53'6 

47'4 
4i'6 
40-7 


46-4 

100 

52-6 

ICO 

58-4 

100 

59-3 

100 

1868 
'76 
'82 
'83, 


62-7 

37-3 

58-5 

41-5 

55'7 

44-3 

55'3 

44-7 

100 
100 
100 

lOO 


Production  of  Iron  Ore. 


1868. 
'76. 
'82. 
'83. 


44"  I 
48-6 

39"6 
39'i 


55-9 

100 

51-4 

100 

60-4 

100 

60-9 

100 

1868 
'76 
'82 
'83 


51-0 

490 

55'S 

44-5 

53'o 

47-0 

e.z-1 

47-9 

100 
loo 

100 

100 


Average  Consumption  of  Raw  Cotton. 


Mln.  lbs. 

1871  .... 

United  States    

'iO'^ 

1856-60 

6o'3 

39-7 

100 

'71  .... 
'83  .... 
'83  .... 

„        Kingdom ..., 

„        States    

„        Kiugdom ... 

1,074 
1,127 
1,489 

'68 

'82 

58-3 

41-6 

47-7 

100 
100 

T 

•an sit  of  Suez  Cana 

I, 

Estimated  Consumption  of 

Wool. 

1882 

'83 

'8i 

8f4 

76-2 
75'9 

18-6 
23-8 
241 

100 
100 
100 

1876 

'82 

29"o 
21.0 

710 
79  0 

100 
100 

The  German  economist  gives  the  following  as  the  causes  of 
this  reaction :  "  The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mineral 
"  wealth  of  the  land  is  continuous ;  the  advantage  of  cheapness  and 
"  excellence  of  transport  is  no  longer  an  English  monopoly,  but 
"  the  common  property  of  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
"  America;  the  riches  of  the  country  have  led  to  a  diversion  of 
"  capital  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  count-ries,  where  it  fructifies. 
"  Western  Europe  and  North  America  have,  moreover,  accumulated 
"  a  surplus  from  their  own  economical  forces,  and  their  national 
"  fortunes  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  their  regions  are 
"  becoming  more  and  more  on  a  par  with  England.  The  aptitudes 
"  of  the  labouring  classes  on  the  continent  have  been  raised  by 
"  means  of  reforms  and  of  technical  instruction;  the  division  of 
"  labour  and  use  of  machinery  have  been  extended  much  more 
"  rapidly  than  was  anticipated;  nay,  a  stream,  of  men  representing 
"  an  abundance  of  excellent  and  skilled  labour  flow  year  by  year 
"  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  and  transfers  thither, 
"  where,    moreover,    the    Anglo-Saxon    race    forms    the    core   of 
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"  intelligence,  the   elements  previously  in  the  service  of  British 
"  industry." 

The  picture  is  probably  too  black.  If  English  commerce  has 
relatively  decreased,  it  has  effectively  increased  werj  considerably  ; 
our  trade  with  India,  for  example,  was  in  1868  57,375,000/.,  or 
66"3  per  cent,  of  the  total  Indian  trade  ;  in  1881  it  was  only  57*9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  trade,  but  amounted  to  72,300,000/.,  an  absolute 
increase  of  value  alone  of  33  per  cent.  The  very  immensity  of  our 
trade  invites  attack,  and  this  by  protective  tariffs  and  bounties  is 
easy,  though  more  injurious  probably  to  our  rivals  than  ourselves. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  many  causes  are  at  work  unfavourable  to 
our  trade  supremacy,  and  the  canal  is  only  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  potent. 

What  step  in  material  progress  was  ever  taken  moreover 
without  bringing  loss  on  some  one  ? 

"  Pity,  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Mongredien  in  a  recent  Cobden 
Club  tract,'^*  "  that  the  blessings  of  an  abundant  harvest  should  not 
'  prove  an  unalloyed  good,  and  that  while  contributing  to  the 
'  general  benefit,  it  should  bring  with  it  transient  evil  to  certain 
'  classes.  But  every  change  in  human  affairs,  however  much  for  the 
'  better  it  may  be,  has  for  immediate  effect  to  transfer  demand 
'  away  from  certain  forms  of  labour  and  capital  on  to  some  newer 
'  forms  thereof.  Thus,  all  scientific  discoveries  and  labour  saving 
'  inventions,  while  productive  of  the  greatest  permanent  benefit 
'  to  mankind,  temporarily  displace  labour  and  capital  from  some  of 

'  their  accustomed  channels." 

Let  us  not  therefore  be  too  parochial  minded.  If  Great  Britain 
has  had  to  suffer  some  partial  and  perhaps  temporary  disadvantage 
from  the  canal.  Greater  Britain — India,  Ceylon,  the  Straits,  and 
Australia — has  a  permanent,  a  great,  an  increasing  gain,  not 
only  from  an  economic  but  also  from  a  political  point  of  view. 

The  canal  is  an  instrument  of  progress,  and  as  such  indestruc- 
tible ;  for  every  step  forward  is  irrevocable.  The  steam  engine, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone  might  have  slept  for  ages  longer 
in  the  brains  of  inventors,  but  once  given  to  the  world  they  cannot 
be  recalled. 

England  would  not  if  she  could  put  back  the  clock  for  her 
own  benefit,  and  if  the  canal  were  utterly  destroyed  to-morrow, 
Englishmen  would  probably  be  the  first  to  set  about  making  a  new 
one. 

I  might  fitly  end  this  already  too  lengthy  paper  with  a  panegyric 
of  the  founder  of  the  great  work  which  forms  its  subject,  but  the 
canal  itself  is  his  best  eulogium,  and  my  feeble  voice  would  add 

21  "  Trade  Depression,  Recent  and  Preseut,"  August,  1885. 
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nothing  to  his  fame.  The  history  of  the  canal  is  a  history  of  hard 
work,  and  its  projector  would  be  foremost  in  rebutting-  presump- 
tuous praise,  in  the  words  of  Carlyle  : — 

"  My  friend,  all  speech  and  rnmour  is  short  lived,  foolish, 
"  untrue.  Genuine  work,  what  thou  workest  faithfully,  that  is 
"  etei'ual,  as  the  Almighty  Founder  and  World  Builder  Himself. 
"  Stand  thou  by  that,  and  let  Fame  and  the  rest  go  prating."^* 


Discussion  on  Mr.  Rabino's  Paper. 

Before  the  paper  was  read — 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson),  announced  that  the 
Council  had  prepared  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  on  the  occasion 
of  her  Jubilee,  felicitating  her  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
Fellows  of  the  Society  upon  the  auspicious  event,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  would  approve  of  what  had  been 
done. 

The  address  was  approved. 

(The  Paper  was  then  read.) 

Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy,  C.B.,  said  that  rather  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  he  received  the  censure  of  a  leading  English  statesman 
for  saying  it  was  feasible  to  make  the  canal,  and  fifteen  years  later 
he  Avas  glad  to  be  able  to  act  as  interpreter  between  the  captain  of 
a  vessel  passing  through  and  the  pilot.  He  considered  Mr.  Rabino's 
statement  as  generally  accurate,  but  he  did  not  entirely  agree  with 
the  views  expressed  in  the  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  entrepot 
trade.  We  must  not  minimise  the  efiects  which  the  opening  of  a 
new  channel  of  international  communication  will  bring  about.  No 
regret  need  be  felt  with  regard  to  them,  but  they  must  be  looked 
at  and  fairly  considered.  Sir  John  Stokes  has  taken  a  chief  part 
in  the  international  arrangements  relative  to  the  canal,  since  the 
conference  held  at  Constantinople  in  1873,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
offer  valuable  remarks  on  the  paper  just  read,  as  well  as  to  explain 
the  aiTangements  entered  into  at  different  periods,  and  likewise  the 
present  position  of  questions  relating  to  the  canal. 

Sir  John  Stokes,  K.C.B.,  thouglit  the  paper  contained  an 
admirable  expose  of  the  past  history  of  the  canal,  of  its  inception, 
the  diificulties  encountered,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  work  was 
carried  out.  He  could  not  at  a  few  houi's'  notice  undertake  to  say 
that  all  the  figures  were  correct,  but  he  thought  from  the  evident 
care  bestowed  on  them  they  could  not  be  far  wrong,  and  that  the 
Society  was  to  be  congratulated  on  having  had  before  them  the 
most  complete  paper  of  refer-ence  with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal 
that  had  come  under  his  purview.  He  had  been  asked  to  give  an 
account  of  the  improvements  ;  they  really  dated  from  much  earlier 
than  the  shipbuilders'  agreement.  By  the  convention  which  he 
25  "  Past  and  Present." 
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had  had  the  honour  to  make  with  M.  de  Lesseps  in  1876,  the  com- 
pany engaged  to  spend  i  million  frs.  a-jear,  for  thirty  years, 
beyond  the  ordinary  expenditure  on  maintenance  in  improving  the 
canal.  As  time  went  on  the  trade  of  the  canal  remained  nearly 
stationary  up  to  1880,  in  which  year  tonnage  began  to  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  as  early  as  1882  the  company  was  so 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  providing  a  larger  waterway,  that 
of  their  own  accord  they  decided  to  spend  what  remained  of  the 
30  million  frs.  immediately  on  works  improving  the  waterway, 
instead  of  spreading  it  over  so  many  years,  and  that  sum  was 
actnally  expended  between  the  beginning  of  1883  and  the  beginning 
of  1887.  The  result  has  been  to  widen  the  canal  through  the 
Bitter  Lakes  from  72  feet  to  131  feet  at  bottom.  That  increase 
had  almost  entirely  removed  the  source  of  complaint  with  regard  to 
the  grounding  of  vessels,  which  generally  took  place  at  that  point. 
The  shipowners'  agreement  at  the  end  of  1883  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  International  Commission  of  Engineei'S,  which  recom- 
mended a  series  of  improvements  of  a  very  comprehensive  character, 
that  were  now  on  the  point  of  being  carried  out.  Their  principal 
recommendations  were  that  the  canal  should  be  eventually  deepened 
by  a  metre,  and  that  the  width  of  bottom,  which  was  now  72  feet, 
should  be  extended  to  from  213  feet  to  278  feet.  The  company, 
taking  into  consideration  its  financial  position,  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  for  the  first  phase  of  the  works  to 
be  carried  out  at  once ;  according  to  which  1 5  metres,  or  49  feet,  is 
to  be  added  to  the  width  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  canal 
in  five  years,  giving  at  the  same  time  an  increased  depth  of 
20  inches,  namely,  from  26  feet  3  inches  to  27  feet  10  inches.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  that  whenever  two  vessels  are  approaching 
one  another,  one  will  draw  on  one  side,  allowing  the  other  to  pass 
at  any  point  of  the  canal,  instead  of  one  having  to  lie  in  a  siding  for 
two  or  three  hours.  This  first  phase  of  the  improvement  will  cost 
about  4  million  £.  The  remaining  increase  of  width  to  213  feet 
in  some  places,  246  feet  in  others,  and  278  feet  in  the  bends,  would 
only  be  carried  out  as  the  tonnage  showed  signs  of  increase.  It 
has  always  been  considered  that  by  the  time  the  annual  tonnage 
should  reach  10  million  tons,  vessels  should  be  able  to  pass  right 
through  without  a  check,  passing  each  other  under  steam.  It 
miglit  naturally  be  asked  why  works  decided  on  in  1885  were  only 
commenced  in  1887,  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  loan  had 
to  be  raised  and  the  incidence  of  its  interest  adjusted,  depended  on 
the  assent  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  until  the  end  of  last 
year  that  difficulty  was  not  overcome.  Only  at  the  beginning-  of 
the  present  year  did  the  company  feel  themselves  free  to  com- 
mence fresh  works.  The  actual  position  now  was  that  additional 
dredging  plant  to  the  amount  of  i  million  sterling  had  been 
ordered  in  France  and  England  ;  contracts  for  the  dry  cutting  for 
the  widening  had  been  made  ;  men  were  now  on  the  work,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  next  year  the  new  dredgers  Avould  set  to 
work  in  earnest,  so  that  in  two  years  the  increased  depth 
would  be  given.  The  importance  of  increasing  the  depth  would 
appear  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  vessels  drawing  23  feet  of 
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water  had  increased  from  0*13  per  cent,  to  21*74  per  cent,  in  1886. 
He  had  found  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  Government  a  very 
deep-rooted  opinion  that  the  Suez  Canal  had  injured  Egypt  from  a 
national  point  of  view.  No  doubt  the  large  indemnities  which  the 
Egyptian  Government  had  to  pay  the  Suez  Canal  Company  might 
lead  to  that  impression,  but  the  real  injury  arose  from  the  improvi- 
dent sacrifice  of  the  royalties,  which  amounted  to  15  per  cent,  on 
the  net  receipts  of  the  company.  Those  profits  were  abandoned  in 
1880  for  the  whole  term  of  the  concession  to  a  French  syndicate 
to  cover  a  debt  of  700,000^.  During  the  last  seven  years  that 
syndicate  has  encashed  1,212,025/.,  and  supposing  the  receipts  of 
the  canal  never  increased  beyond,  those  of  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
the  company  would  pay  to  the  syndicate  14  million  £  sterling  up 
to  1968  for  that  trifling  debt  of  700,000/.  Probably  the  payment 
will  be  three  times  that  amount.  He  thought  the  Egyptian 
Government  had  no  right  to  complain  when  they  had  made  such  a 
sacrifice.  At  the  time  they  did  it  they  had  already  received 
83,618/.  in  five  bad  years,  so  that  they  must  have  known  they 
had  got  a  very  valuable  property. 

Mr.  R.  Price-Williams,  C.E.,  said  that  he  had  repeatedly 
passed  through  the  canal,  and  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
progress  that  had  recently  been  made  in  repairing  and  widening 
the  canal  at  the  curved  portions.  He  was  glad  to  hear  from 
Sir  John  Stokes  that  the  great  work  of  widening  the  canal 
throughout  had  commenced,  but  when  he  passed  through  a  month 
ago  such  work  as  was  then  being  carried  out  was  done  in  certainly' 
the  most  primitive  way,  a  large  number  of  Arabs  being  employed 
in  carrying  away  the  excavations  upon  their  heads  and  in  such  a 
way  as  would  take  years  to  complete  the  work.  One  thing  was 
certain,  that  unless  the  canal  was  widened  very  soon,  the  limit  of 
saturation  of  the  traffic  would  be  speedily  reached.  He  quite 
believed  from  the  figures  that  had  been  given  in  the  paper,  that 
there  were  all  the  elements  of  continued  success  in  the  undertaking 
if  it  was  widened  to  three  times  the  present  width.  He  wished  to 
ask  Sir  John  Stokes  what  would  be  the  increased  speed  when  the 
canal  was  widened  to  the  full  extent  contemplated.  He  had  been 
pleased  to  find  that  during  the  year  which  had  elapsed  since  he 
last  visited  the  canal  the  work  of  maintaining  the  banks  had  made 
great  progress,  very  considerable  portions  having  been  faced  with 
stone  during  that  time.  AVith  regard  to  the  historical  part  of  the 
paper,  some  discrepancy  appeared  in  the  author's  statement.  It 
referred  to  the  concession  as  having  been  made  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
in  1854,  whereas  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1850,  the  following  passage  occuri-ed  in  a  footnote : 
"  Since  this  paper  was  written  the  pi-oject  for  making  a  ship  canal 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  has  been  revived  by 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  to  whom  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  has 
granted  a  concession  of  the  under /:aki7ig,  besides  subscribing  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  required  capital.  At  the  instance  of 
M.  de  Lesseps,  an  International  Commission  of  Civil  Engineers 
^vas  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  plans ;  and  under 
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their  direction  an  exact  survey  was  made  of  the  country,  and  the 
levels  between  the  two  seas  were  carefully  taken.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  has  been  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  that  the  mean  height  of  both  seas  is  virtually  identical, 
and  also  the  opinion  expressed  by  General  Chesney  as  to  the 
engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome."  The  report  of  the  com- 
mission concluded  as  follows  :  "  It  is  not  our  province  to  iudge 
what  motives  may  have  retarded  the  execution  of  a  work  of  this 
character  ;  but  we  believe  we  are  only  echoing  the  universal  opinion 
in  saying  that  all  delay  is  to  be  deplored  when  once  a  well  con- 
sidered opinion  on  the  subject  has  been  formed.  Our  object  has 
been  to  enlighten,  as  far  as  in  us  lay,  the  Governments  of  the 
world  ;  and  with  all  confidence  we  submit  to  them  the  final  results 
of  our  inquiry.  May  our  labours  hasten  the  moment  when  all 
impediments  other  than  those  existing  in  the  actual  nature  of 
things  shall  be  removed,  and  when  the  artificial  Bosphorus  at 
Suez  may  be  thrown  open  to  the  navies  of  all  nations."  Having 
regard  to  the  opposition  which  this  undertaking  had  received  from 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  he  was  glad  to  find  amongst  the  members 
of  that  commission  the  names  of  Mr.  J.  R.  McClean,  Mr.  Charles 
Manby,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel,  two  of  them  past  presidents  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  thouyht  it  only  right  for  the 
credit  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  that  it  should  be 
known  that  the  leading  members  of  this  profession  were  so  far 
back  as  1850  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  great  work  which 
had  been  so  admirably  carried  out  by  the  great  French  engineer. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  he  left  Mauritius,  which  was  in 
May,  1854,  a  friend  of  M.  de  Lesseps  who  ai-rived  in  the  island 
gave  him  a  coloured  lithograph  of  a  birdseye  view  of  the  Suez 
Canal  as  then  contemplated  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  so  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  plans  had  been  then  formed. 

Mr.  John  Glovee  thought  that  the  story  of  the  canal  was 
almost  a  romance.  The  great  growth  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  was  the  result  of  several 
circumstances,  of  which  the  Suez  Canal  was  one  of  the  chief. 
While  contributing  a  great  impetus  to  some  trades,  it  had  had 
very  important  effects  in  other  directions  on  English  trade.  He 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  think  that  the  effects  of  the  opening  of 
the  canal  were  exhausted,  especially  if  the  dues  were  fm-ther 
reduced.  Still,  many  old  fashioned  methods  of  money  making  in 
the  eastern  trades  had  disappeared.  Of  course  many  new  methods 
had  arisen.  The  canal  had  played  a  great  part  in  the  fall  in 
prices.  He  had  always  felt  that  the  importance  of  the  canal  to 
England  was  very  much  exaggerated,  and  he  was  almost  inclined 
to  think  that  Lord  Palmci-ston's  original  objections  were  right,  and 
that  it  would  have  suited  England  better  if  there  had  been  no 
canal.  Englishmen,  however,  were  the  chief  users  of  the  canal, 
and  as  far  as  he  knew  neither  our  Government  nor  our  shipowners 
had  ever  asked  for  any  use  of  the  canal,  the  benefit  of  which  was 
not  to  be  open  to  all  nations.     In  time  of  war  its  use  to  us  would 
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be  doubtful ;  it  would  not  only  be  the  canal  that  they  would  want 
neutralised,  but  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  so  that  no  scheme 
of  neutralisation  of  tlie  canal  merely  would  make  Mediterranean 
transit  safe  to  our  vessels  if  we  were  at  war  with  a  first  class 
European  State.  The  Cape  route  being  the  safer,  would  be  the 
likeliest  one  to  be  used  in  time  of  war.  The  paper  had  made  it 
quite  clear  that  so  far  as  finances  were  concerned  the  canal  was 
now  on  a  most  solid  and  substantial  basis.  Sir  John  Stokes 
thought  that  the  recent  improvements  were  the  result  of  financial 
arrangements  put  into  operation  in  1876.  However  that  might  be, 
he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  since  the  controversy  which 
took  place  between  the  English  shipowners  and  the  canal  com- 
pany, and  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  and  other  charges  then 
settled,  everything  had  improved.  Transit  was  decidedly  quicker, 
and  complaints  had  become  as  rare  as  they  were  previously  com- 
mon, as  might  be  expected  when  there  were  ten  English  directors 
on  the  board.  Throughout  the  discussion  of  some  very  delicate 
questions  on  this  matter,  the  English  Government  had  played  a 
most  fair  and  honourable  part.  There  had  been  only  a  proper 
anxiety  to  get  the  best  terms  they  could  for  all  European  com- 
merce with  the  East,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  deprive  the 
shareholders  who  ran  the  risk  of  making  the  canal  of  any  reason- 
able profit  to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled  by  its  success.  In 
the  last  negotiation  the  Messrs.  de  Lesseps  had  shown  themselves 
most  astute  and  able  negotiators.  When  it  was  proved  that  some 
changes  were  necessary  to  meet  the  facts,  they  took  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  position,  and  the  matter  was  settled.  With  regard  to 
the  alleged  profit  derived  by  England  from  the  purchase  of  the 
canal  shares,  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak.  It  was  not  credible 
that  without  that  purchase  English  interests  in  Egypt  would  have 
developed  as  they  have  done,  or  that  we  should  have  had  two  wars 
in  Egypt  since.  The  loss  of  life  also  could  not  be  left  out  of  the 
question.  It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  had  lost  so  much  of  their  interest  in  the  canal 
owing  to  their  financial  difficulties. 

Sir  John  Stokes  said  he  had  been  challenged  to  answer 
Mr.  Price-Williams  on  one  or  two  points.  Certainly  the  speed 
was  now  very  slow,  because  of  the  necessity  not  to  wash  down 
the  banks ;  but  as  the  width  was  increased  the  wave  of  displace- 
ment would  become  smaller,  and  a  greater  speed  would  be  allowed  : 
7  or  S'  knots  an  hour  would  doubtless  be  permitted  when  the  full 
width  was  attained.  The  time  of  transit  -ttould  then  be  reduced 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  hours.  Those  vessels  that  had  the  electric 
light  could  now  pass  through  in  sixteen  hours.  The  question  of 
the  date  of  tlie  concession  was  a  very  interesting  one.  The  fii-st 
was  in  November,  1854.  Under  that  the  Co  incil  of  International 
Engineers  was  appoiiited,  and  reported  in  1855.  The  second  con- 
cession was  dated  5th  January,  1856,  and  that  was  the  one  under 
which  the  canal  had  really  been  cari-ied  out.  Tlie  sketch  that  the 
Chairman  saw  in  1853  or  1854  w<as  easily  explained.  M.  de  Les.scpa 
conceived  the  idea  in  1840  when  he  was  consul-general  in  Egypt, 
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and  no  doubt  made  a  general  sketcli  of  his  idea ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1858  or  1854  that  Sa'id  Pasha,  on  ascending  the  throne,  summoned 
M.  de  Lesseps  to  come  and  see  him ;  he  joined  the  Pasha  in  his 
expedition  to  Khartoum  in  1854.  It  was  during  that  journey 
that  he  obtained  the  first  permission  to  carry  out  the  work.  The 
dates  in  the  paper  were  quite  accurate. 

Mr.  Price- Williams  said  the  signatures  of  the  engineers 
appeared  in  the  paper  read  in  1850. 

Sir  John  Stokes  said  that  in  his  opinion  Lord  Palmerston's 
opposition  was  a  most  providential  thing  for  the  company.  It 
was  to  the  original  concessions,  which  gave  the  company  a  large 
territory,  that  Lord  Palmerston  took  exception.  That  territory 
was  resumed  by  the  Egyptian  Government  on  payment  of  an 
indemnity,  and  they  now  had  only  the  land  thi'ough  which  the 
canal  passed.  If  M.  de  Lesseps  had  been  able  to  make  it  in 
1857-62,  it  would  have  been  a  great  financial  failure,  because  the 
ships  of  those  days  could  not  have  used  it.  It  was  the  invention 
of  the  compound  engine  which  made  the  canal  a  success. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  Lord  Palmerston's  opposition  which 
led  the  Frencb  to  support  it  as  they  did. 

Sir  John  Stokes  said  the  English  Government  had  never  asked 
for  any  favour  to  be  shown  to  the  English  flag,  because  the  con- 
cession said  that  no  flag  should  have  preference  over  any  other. 
As  regarded  the  observation  that  the  canal  was  an  injury  to 
English  trade,  he  could  only  say  that  that  trade  could  pass  round 
the  Cape  if  it  wished,  but  English  merchants  saw  that  it  was 
better  to  turn  over  their  money  three  or  four  times  a  year  by 
going  through  the  canal,  than  to  go  round  the  Cape  and  only  turn 
it  over  once  or  twice ;  but  in  case  of  war  with  a  great  country  like 
France,  no  one  would  ever  think  of  sending  merchant  steamers 
through  the  Mediterranean  to  the  canal ;  they  must  go  by  the 
Cape.  The  whole  of  the  French  fleet  would  have  to  be  destroyed 
before  the  canal  route  could  be  used.  He  could  bear  witness  to 
the  extreme  desire  of  the  English  Government  not  to  press 
unfairly  on  the  canal  company.  They  had  never  interfei^ed  with 
the  enterprise  in  any  way  except  to  keep  the  company  to  their 
legal  bond. 

The  Chairman  regretted  that  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps  had  not  been 
present  to  hear  the  testimony  that  had  been  borne  to  his  honoured 
father,  the  founder  of  the  canal.  He  himself  could  not  add  to 
the  information  that  had  already  been  given,  and  would  therefore 
simply  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rabino,  who  had  previously 
given  them  a  valuable  paper  on  the  finances  of  Egypt.  He  was 
sure  the  meeting  would  also  join  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John 
Stokes  for  the  interesting  supplement  that  he  had  given  to  the 
paper. 

The  votes  of  thanks  were  agreed  to,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated. 
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I. — The  Tables  of  Mortality  and  Survivorship.  By  Emile  Levasseur. 
(Translated  from  the  Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de 
Paris,  March,  1887.) 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  no  generation  ever  returns  to  its 
starting  point ;  all  move  constantly  forward  for  a  period,  some- 
times less  than,  but  rarely  exceeding  a  century,  their  progress 
being  marked  by  the  deaths  which  occur  on  the  way,  until  the  last 
of  the  survivors  is  swept  oif . 

To  keep  a  record  of  the  successive  losses  that  reduce  to  exhaus- 
tion a  generation  in  the  course  of  its  existence,  is  to  draw  up  a 
table  of  mortality  which,  to  employ  the  term  introduced  by 
Guillard,  becomes  a  table  of  survivorship,  since  a  register  is  kept 
of  the  number  of  survivors  at  each  period  of  life  instead  of  the 
number  of  deaths  which  occur.  A  table  of  survivorship  is  closely 
connected  with  the  death-rate  and  with  the  tables  of  the  popula- 
tion classified  according  to  age,  but  the  three  are  however  distinct. 

A  table  of  survivorship  is  the  history  of  an  ideal  generation,  no 
matter  what  system  is  employed  in  drawing  up  this  table,  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  vitality  of  a  group  of  persons  ;  the  death-rate  is  the 
tribute  that  each  group  of  ages  of  a  given  population  pays  to 
death,  either  during  a  given  year,  annually,  or  the  average  for  a 
certain  period  ;  the  table  by  ages  is  the  reflection  at  a  given  instant 
of  a  population  comprising  a  hundred  generations  exposed  to 
various  risks  of  mortality,  and  having  almost  invariably  been 
subject  to  modifications  effected  by  emigration  and  immigration. 

The  table  of  survivorship  proceeds,  however,  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  the  mortality  tables,  being  in  fact  deduced  from  them. 
From  a  generation  composed  in  a  certain  manner  the  operator  cuts 
ofE  successively  year  hy  year  the  contingent  claimed  by  death, 
noting  at  each  deduction  the  nunabers  taken  and  the  propoi-tion 
remaining  until  the  whole  are  extinguished.  Tables  of  survivor- 
ship are  of  manifold  uses  ;  not  only  do  they  furnish  data  most 
useful  to  demography,  but  they  are  the  necessary  instruments  for 
effecting  certain  contracts — life  assurance,  for  example.  It  was 
rather  with  a  view  to  their  practical  utility  than  for  their  scientific 
interest  that  they  were  first  drawn  up. 

Without  entering  into  any  details  of  their  construction,  we  will 
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proceed  .to  point  out  tlie  principal  systems  on  wliich  these  tables 
have  been  prepared.  The  one  to  wliich  the  name  of  Halley's 
method  has  been  applied  is  an  indirect  method  which  is  applicable 
when  only  one  of  the  two  essential  elements  is  obtainable,  namely, 
the  death  by  ages.  The  operator  commences  with  the  assumption 
that  all  the  deaths  are  supplied  by  the  same  generation,  that  is  to 
say,  by  persons  born  during  the  same  year,  and  with  the  aggregate 
he  builds  up  a  fictitious  population ;  he  adds  together  all  those 
dying  at  the  age  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  and  deducts  from  this  assumed 
population  the  deaths  of  the  first  year ;  then  from  the  number  of 
survivors  the  deaths  of  the  second  year,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
Proceeding  on  this  principle,  he  makes  a  calculation  analogous  to 
that  of  the  death-rate,  but  this  calculation  only  leads  to  a  complete 
result  by  means  of  frequent  interpolations,  when,  for  example,  he 
deals  with  too  restricted  a  number  of  elements,  or  when  he  is  only 
acquainted  with  the  ages  at  which  deaths  occur  by  periods  or  in 
some  vag'ue  manner  and  not  at  a  precise  date.  Another  cause  of 
imperfection  or  incompleteness  is  that  the  calculation  is  made  on 
the  hypothesis,  very  rarely  justified,  it  may  be  observed,  of  a 
stationary  population,  of  which  the  birth-rates  and  death-rates 
would  be  invariable,  and  which  would  be  affected  neither  by 
emigration  nor  immigration.  For  example,  acting  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  are  thirty  deaths  at  80  years  of  age  and  thirty  at 
2  years,  these  deaths  would  be  furnished  if  a  population  is  in 
progress  by  a  number  of  births  less  for  the  old  people  of  80  than 
for  the  children  of  2.  They  are,  however,  attributed  to  the  same 
population  :  thus  the  mortality  at  an  advanced  age  is  exaggerated 
and  infant  mortality  depreciated.  Besides  this,  Halley's  method 
does  not  take  into  account,  as  we  have  shown  above,  either  emig-ra- 
tion  or  immigration,  both  of  which  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
in  modifying  the  vitality  of  groups  of  age. 

The  second  method,  frequently  designated  Deparcieux's  method, 
is  a  direct  one,  and  consists  of  following  a  particular  and  homo- 
geneous group  of  persons  from  their  birth  up  to  their  final  extinction, 
thus  imparting  to  the  said  group  its  proper  vitality.  It  proceeds, 
moreover,  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  system  to  which  we 
have  referi'ed  above ;  a  list  of  the  deaths  by  ages  is  first  drawn  up, 
and  from  the  remainder  are  successively  deducted  the  deaths  at 
each  age,  thus  establishing  by  the  difference  the  series  of  survivors. 
This  is  the  method  chiefly  in  vogue  for  the  construction  of  tables 
of  survivorship,  and  consequently  the  one  employed  by  assurance 
companies. 

The  third  is  the  demographic  method.  This  does  not  deal  with 
any  selected  class,  but  is  applied  either  to  the  total  population  of  a 
town,  district,  or  state,  or  to  the  total  population  classified  according 
to  sexes  or  profession.  It  supplies  the  knowledge  of  the  vitality 
of  an  actual  group  of  pei-sons,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
preferred  by  those  interested  in  the  science  of  demography. 
Quetelet,  when  engaged  in  drawing  up  the  Belgian  tables  of  sur- 
vivorship, wrote  as  follows  in  the  Bnlletin  de  la  Commission  de 
Statislique  Beige: — "The  tables  of  mortality  as  they  are  generally 
drawn  up  mix  together  widely  different  elements,  and  exhibit  at 
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the  snme  time  tlie  effects  of  the  actual  mortality  and  of  the 
mortality  of  a  past  a^e,  without  taking  into  account  the  fluctua- 
tions that  the  population  has  been  subject  to.  I  consider  as  the 
actual  mortality  the  probability  of  persons  at  each  age  living 
another  year.  The  value  would  evidently  be  calculated  with 
greater  exactitude  if  it  could  be  directly  deduced  from  the  results 
of  the  census  and  of  the  death  registers." 

The  demographic  method  also  assumes  a  precise  knowledge  of 
the  population  by  age  and  of  the  deaths  by  ages  of  the  same 
population ;  it  obtains  the  former  from  the  census  returns,  and  the 
latter  from  the  civil  registers.  For  each  year  of  age,  or  better  still, 
to  compensate  for  any  errors  that  may  have  crept  into  the  census 
returns  and  into  the  rej^isters  of  deaths,  for  each  period  of  age.«, 
the  operator  compares  the  number  of  persons  having  the  given  age 
and  the  number  of  deaths  at  the  same  age;  he  ascertains  the 
relation  of  these  two  numbers,  that  is  to  say,  the  death-rate  ;  then 
starting  with  a  round  number  of  living  births,  say  100,000,  he 
obtains  a  table  of  survivorship  which  he  continues  until  the  period 
when  the  100,000  find  themselves  reduced  to  o. 

During  the  last  forty  years  considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  this  method,  which  has  only  been  capable  of  applica- 
tion since  the  establishment  of  census  enumerations,  and  many 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  mathematicians 
and  statisticians  such  as  Fourier,  Moser,  Demonferrand,  Quetelet, 
Bertillon,  Hermann,  Fan-,  Wittstein,  Becker,  Knapp,  Lund, 
Korosi,  Van  Pesch,  and  others.  Much  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  systems  employed  in  preparing  tables  of  sur- 
vivorship may  be  found  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Bertillon,  entitled 
Des  dtverses  Manieres  de  mesiwer  la  vie  hmnaine,  which  appeared  in 
the  Journal  de  la  Snciete  de  Statistique  de  Paris  for  March,  1886; 
in  Dr.  Knapp's  work,  TJeher  die  Ermittlung  der  Sterblichheit  aus 
den  Aufzeichnungen  der  BevolJcerung  Statistih,  published  in  1868; 
and  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Traite  theorique  et  pratique  de 
Statistique,  by  Maurice  Block. 

The  question  of  longevity  commenced  at  a  very  early  age  to 
attract  the  attention  of  mathematicians.  The  Romans  prepared 
for  their  use  tables  of  survivorship;  and  in  Italy,  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  bankers  assured  to  j-oung  girls  a  dowry  payable 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  equal  to  ten  times  the  amount  vested  in 
their  hands  at  their  births,  which  sums  remained  the  property  of 
the  bankers  in  cases  where  the  girls  died  before  attaining  this  age. 
In  England,  a  merchant  of  London,  named  John  Graunt  profited 
by  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  city  of  London,  which  were  first 
published  in  1572,  to  draw  up  about  the  year  1662  a  table  that, 
owing  to  the  defective  nature  of  the  data  at  his  disposal,  amounted 
to  little  more  than  a  I'ough  draft.  Graunt's  work  was  entitled 
Natural  and  Political  Observations  upon  the  Bills  of  Aforfality. 
Although  the  lists  of  deaths  in  London  did  not  show  very  clearly 
the  ages  at  which  they  occurred,  Graunt  found  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  excessively  high.  For  instance,  out  of  100  births 
the  figures  are  as  follows :  64  survivors  at  the  age  of  6  years, 
25  at  the  age  of  26,  and  6  only  at  56  years  of  age. 
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About  the  same  time  that  Graunt's  work  was  published,  Pascal 
and  Fermat  laid  down  cei'tain  rules  for  the  calculation  of  the 
probabilities  of  human  life ;  and  thirty  years  later  the  astronomer 
Halley  took  up  the  study  of  the  problem  at  the  request  of  the 
Government,  fie  had  at  his  disposal  data  superior  in  every  way 
to  those  in  the  possession  of  his  predecessors ;  they  were  derived 
from  the  lists  drawn  up  by  Caspar  Neumann,  showinpf  the  births 
and  deaths  in  the  city  of  Breslau  during  the  quinquennial  period 
1H87-91.  He  also  derived  considerable  assistance  from  the  death 
registers  of  the  parish  of  Christchurch,  and  he  drew  up  a  table 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  very 
fons  et  origo  of  all  those  that  have  been  subsequently  ofPered, 
while,  in  his  character  as  savant,  he  carried  his  observations  far 
beyond  the  practical  end  which  had  been  proposed  to  him,  and. 
discovered  in  his  work  a  means  of  afFording  a  "  clearer  and  truer 
conception  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  human  race."  After 
the  publication  of  Halley's  work  a  large  number  of  tontines  were 
established,  and  for  many  years  there  was  a  wild  speculation  in 
this  description  of  assurance  in  London.  Daniel  Defoe  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  1696.  It  was  only  after  this  mania 
had  subsided  in  1706  that  the  first  English  assurance  company  of 
any  impoi-tance,  the  Amicable  Life  Association,  was  founded.  In 
1742  Simpson  took  up  Halley's  studies,  and  2:)ublished  a  more 
practical  theory  of  annuities  and  tontines ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
the  Equitable  Company,  established  in  1762  on  the  basis  of  the 
tables  of  survivorship,  seriously  compromised  its  credit  by  wild 
tontine  speculations ;  and  it  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  these 
events  that  Price  published  in  1769  his  observations  on  tontines 
and  his  "  Northampton  Table." 

Jean  de  Witt,  in  1671,  and  Kerseboom,  in  1742,  followed  in 
Halley's  footsteps,  but  they  made  less  use  of  the  death  registers 
than  of  the  lists  of  annuitants  and  of  life  assurance  records. 
After  them  came  Deparcieux,  whose  data  were  supplied  by  the 
death  registers  of  the  shareholders  in  the  tontines  established  by 
Louis  XIV  during  the  German  wars  of  1689-96.  Deparcieux  had 
at  his  disposal  9,320  observations  arising  from  the  two  tontines  of 
1689  and  1696,  and  various  observations  arising  from  the  tontines 
of  1734.  He  was  however  only  in  possession  of  groups  of  ages 
of  quinquennial  periods,  and  not  of  the  precise  ages  which  neces- 
sitated his  proceeding  by  interpolations  and  by  adjustment.  He 
assumes  the  number  1,000  as  the  radix  at  the  age  of  3,  and  drew 
up  his  table  which  he  published  in  his  Essai  sur  les  prohahilites  de 
la.  vie  hmnaine,  and  which  has  since  been  known  as  Deparcieux's 
table.  It  is  distinct  from  a  double  table  of  survivorship  which  he 
drew  up  from  data  supplied  by  the  death  registers  of  monasteries 
and  convents,  and  in  which  he  has  shown  that  nuns  live  to  a 
greater  age  than  monks — which  is  in  accordance  with  recent 
observations — and  that  tlie  latter  were  at  first  better  chosen  lives 
than  the  tontine  shareholders,  but  that  after  45  or  50  years  of  age 
the  peculiar  disadvantages  of  tlieir  situation  began  to  operate 
sensibly  upon  tlieir  vitality,  and  impaired  it  considerably  towards 
the  close  of  life. 
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After  Deparcieux  came  Wargentin,  who  had  at  his  disposal  in 
Sweden  the  two  elements  of  a  census  enumeration  (the  first  census 
of  Sweden  was  taken  in  1749)  and  the  registers  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  produce  in  1766  the  first  table 
constructed  according  to  the  demographic  method.  It  appears 
that  it  was  even  at  Wargentin's  suggestion  that  an  annual  return 
of  deaths  according  to  age  and  a  triennial  return  of  survivorship 
by  ages  were  prepared.  Wargentin  derived  considerable  assistance 
from  the  parish  registers  and  the  three  census  enumerations  of 
1757,  1760,  and  1763,  and  his  work  was  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  Sweden. 

In  France  Dupi'e  de  St.  Maur,  taking  as  his  basis  of  observa- 
tion the  death  registers  of  three  parishes  in  Paris,  and  twelve 
parishes  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city  prior  to  the  year  1  749,  drew 
up  a  table  which  was  published  in  1769  in  Bulfou's  work  upon 
man,  and  which  appeared  later,  after  revision  by  Saint  Cyran,  in 
the  Probabilites  de  la  vie  humaine.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur  takes 
23,394  persons  living  at  0  years  as  the  starting  point,  and  con- 
tinues until  the  age  of  100  years  is  reached,  with  7  survivors 
only  left,  5  of  whom  died  during  the  course  of  that  year.  Again, 
Duvillard,  the  foundation  of  whose  observations  apj^jear  to  have 
been  the  101,542  deaths  recorded  by  him  in  various  districts  in 
France  previous  to  the  Revolution,  drew  up  a  table  which  he 
published  in  1806  in  the  Tableau  de  Vinfltoence  de  la  petite  verole, 
without  clearly  indicating  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived,  at  his 
conclusions. 

These  facts  notwithstanding,  the  demographic  method,  could 
not  be  said  at  this  period  to  be  in  use,  the  materials  supplied  by 
the  census  being  much  too  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  to  tempt 
statisticians.  After  Laplace,  the  savant  Fourier,  in  a  memo- 
randum which  only  attained  notoriety  after  his  death,  and  Moser, 
in  his  work  on  the  laws  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  going  back 
to  the  principle  adopted  by  Wargentin,  laid  down  certain  fixed 
mathematical  rules  for  the  construction  of  these  tables.  These 
were  revised  by  Quetelet,  and  applied  by  him  when  drawing  up 
the  table  of  survivorship  of  the  Belgian  population  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  civil  condition  from  1841  to  1850,  and  to  the 
census  of  1846.  Baumhauer,  in  the  same  way,  prepared  a  table 
for  the  N^etherlands  by  the  aid  of  the  death  registers  of  1840-51 
and  of  the  census  of  1849.  Dr.  Farr  in  England  constructed 
sevei'al  tables,  based  upon  the  census  returns  of  1841  and  1851, 
and  on  the  deaths  of  1838-54;  and  these  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation,  being  looked  upon  as  models  of  their  kind.  Before 
Dr.  Farr,  John  Finlaison,  actuary  of  the  English  national  debt, 
assisted  liy  the  registers  of  tontines  and  life  annuitants  in  England, 
drew  up  and  published  in  the  year  1829  certain  tables  remarkable 
for  their  extremely  low  death-rate,  and  which  have  been  in 
constant  use  up  to  the  present  time.  Finlaison's  tables  were 
established  from  observations  relative  to  18,798  shareholders  in 
tontines  and  to  6,679  deaths. 

In  France,  after  Demonferrand,  who  published  his  table  in 
1838,  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  dates  of  births  and  deaths  of 
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5,952,352  men,  and  5,840,937  women,  during  the  peinod  1817-82, 
the  results  of  the  French  census  of  1821-31,  and  1836,  and  the 
conscription  lists  of  1815-31,  Dr.  Bertillon,  who  took  the  average 
of  the  three  censuses  of  1851,  1856,  and  1861,  as  establishing  the 
population  according  to  ag'es,  drew  up  the  best  table  of  the 
survivorship  of  the  French  population  that  has  been  produced,  and 
the  three  tables  drawn  up  by  the  French  Statistique  Generale  for 
the  periods  1861-65  and  1877-81,  although  representing  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  labour,  are  still  of  considerable  interest  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Dr.  Bertillon's  first  tables,  those  relating 
to  the  period  1840-59,  were  published  in  the  Compte  Rendu  dit 
Gongres  MeJical  de  Bordeaux.,  and  in  the  Paris  Statistical  Society's 
Journal  for  March,  1886.  The  second  tables,  those  relating  to  the 
period  1856-65,  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  GoTri'ynission  Centrale 
de  Belgique,  vol.  xii,  and  afterwards  in  the  Tables  de  Mortalite  et 
leur  Developpement. 

In  Germany,  Dr.  Hermann  and  Dr,  Becker  (1834-70),  in 
Sweden,  Dr.  Berg  (1861-70),  and  in  Norway  Dr.  Kiaer  (1856-65) 
and  others  have  laboured  to  the  same  end,  each  one  however  intro- 
ducing some  change  or  modification  into  the  system  employed,  and 
their  efforts  have  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  value  and  usefulness 
of  statistics  by  furnishing  tables  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  compare  the  vitality  of  a  large  number  of  European  States. 

We  now  propose  to  devote  some  considei'ation  to  the  study  of 
the  tables  of  survivorship,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
French  demography,  and  consequently  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
duration  of  human  life  at  different  ages,  and  of  the  difference 
effected  by  time  or  the  condition  of  the  persons  themselves  upon 
this  duration.  With  this  object  in  view  we  cannot  do  better  than 
compare  four  tables,  which,  although  composed  of  widely  differing 
elements,  represent  in  some  degree  the  French  vitality  at  four 
different  periods.  These  tables  are  Dupre  de  St.  Maur's,  Duvillard's, 
Demonf errand's,  and  Bertillon's,  the  latter  being  compared  with 
the  estimates  made  by  the  Statistique  Generale,  which  relate  to  two 
of  the  most  recent  periods  : — 
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Statislique  Gen6iale  de  la 

Dupr6  de 

Duvillard 

Demonferrand 

Bertillon 

] 

'rauce. 

St.  Maur 
(before  1750) 

(before  1789). 

(1817-32). 

(185G-65). 

Ages. 

1861-65 

1877-81. 

Both  Sexes. 

Botli  Se.xes. 

Both  Sexes. 

Both  Se.xes. 

Botli  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 

i,ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5yrs. 

';40 

583 

707 

710 

694 

716 

744 

10    „ 

484 

551 

668 

681 

668 

693 

719 

15    „ 

472 

529 

647 

664 

6^1 

680 

703 

20    „ 

449 

502 

624 

642 

628 

660 

680 

25    „ 

419 

471 

587 

611 

599 

631 

657 

30    „ 

388 

438 

':;6o 

584 

574 

602 

626 

35    „ 

355 

404 

si(> 

559 

548 

574 

596 

40    „ 

314 

369 

510 

533 

534 

543 

567 

45    „ 

2.79 

334 

482 

504 

496 

512 

539 

50    „ 

24: 

297 

449 

473 

467 

476 

507 

55    „ 

21Z 

257 

410 

436 

429 

433 

470 

60    „ 

168 

213 

365 

389 

385 

383 

425 

65    „ 

135 

166 

300 

326 

323 

320 

362 

70   „ 

90 

118 

229 

249 

250 

245 

291 

75    „ 

5- 

72 

148 

165 

168 

161 

199 

80    „ 

23 

35 

76 

89 

88 

86 

113 

85    „ 

10 

12 

28 

37 

30 

32 

45 

90    „ 

3 

4 

8 

11 

6 

10 

14 

95    „ 

I 

1 

— 

— 

— 

" 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  first  three  tables  having  been 
constructed  from  materials  furnished  by  the  registers  of  deaths 
alone,  and  vpithout  the  assistance  of  the  census  returns,  show 
results  only  partially  comparable  with  the  four  last  tables,  which 
have  been  prepared  according  to  the  demographic  niethod.  The 
progress  made  however  is  incontestable,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  conclusions  we  are  enabled  to  draw  from  observations  of  the 
data  of  a  past  age.  Is  it  however  as  great  as  that  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  tables  of  Dupre  de  St.  Maur  and  Bertillon  ? 
for  we  find  that  not  only  at  the  tenth  year  of  life  we  are  able  to 
preserve  21  children  out  of  a  100  more  than  we  did  formerly, 
but  that  during  the  period  characterised  by  the  lowest  mortality, 
namely,  from  10  to  50  years  of  age,  half  of  the  survivors  pre- 
viously died  off,  while  at  the  present  day  they  are  only  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  a  third,  and  further  that  after  the  expiration  of 
half  a  century  the  generation  was  originally  reduced  to  a  quarter 
of  the  births,  namely,  242  instead  of  476  as  at  present ;  and  can  it 
be  possible  that  there  are  four  times  as  many  octogenarians  at  the 
present  day  as  there  were  dui'ing  the  period  over  wliich  Dupre  de 
St.  Maur's  observations  were  extended  ?  Everything  appears  to 
point  to  the  probability  of  a  miscalculation.  The  restricted  number 
of  elements  at  the  disposal  of  the  eighteenth  century  academicians, 
the  districts  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs  which  supplied  thein  with 
their  materials,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  which  were  certainly  not 
the  most  favourable  in  the  country,  in  themselves  furnish  a  reason 
for  doubt,  and  this  is  confirmed  when  we  compare  Dupre  de  St. 
Maur's  table,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  deaths  occurring  prior 
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to  1750,  with  the  tables  prepared  before  1784  relating  to  foreign 
countries,  and  dealing  also  with  data  derived  from  observations 
extending  over  a  certain  district,  region,  or  State. 

Halley,  although  he  dealt  with  materials  furnished  hj  a  German 
town  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  Sussmilch,  who  worked  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  whose  table  was  revised  by  Baumann  in 
1775,  that  is  to  say  a  very  short  time  after  Dupre  de  St.  Maur; 
Wargentin,  who  discovered  his  materials  in  the  census  returns  and 
in  the  parish  registers  of  Sweden  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  all  found  a  mortality  much  lower  than  that  shown  by 
Dupre  de  St.  Maur,  as  the  following  statement  will  show: — 


Number 

of  Survivors  at  each  Age. 

Years. 

Dupr6  de  St.  Maur. 
Before  1750. 

Hallev, 
1C87-91. 

SussmiU'h. 
Before  1775. 

Wavgentiu, 

1757-6;5. 

0   

I,O0O 

484 

449 

388 

314 

24-: 

168 

90 

1,000 
661 
598 
531 
445 
346 
242 
142 
41 

1,000 

491 
439 
374 
300 
210 
112 
37 

1,000 

10  

611 

20  

570 

30  

519 

40  

459 

50  

385 

60  

293 

70  

175 

80  

56 

It  would  therefore  be  better  to  confine  our  observations  to  the 
tables  of  Duvillard  and  Bertillon.  The  former  relates  to  the 
period  antecedent  to  1789,  and  between  the  dates  at  which 
these  two  tables  were  constructed  there  was  little  more  than 
a  difference  of  sixty  years,  about  two  generations  ;  but  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  France  during  this  period  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  country,  and  in  the  development  of  wealth,  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  difference  in  the  results.  It  is  chiefly  in 
infancy  that  it  is  more  pai'ticularly  noticeable  :  according  to 
Duvillard  the  number  of  deaths  at  5  years  amounted  to  42  per  100 
births,  while  Bertillon  gives  it  as  29  per  100.  The  number  of 
infantile  deaths  has  not  therefore  decreased  in  France  solely 
because  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  birth-rate,  but  rather 
because  infant  mortality  is  in  itself  actually  lower.  The  differ- 
ence appears  again  at  later  periods  of  life,  for  example,  in 
Duvillard's  table,  taking  the  periods  comprised  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  65,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  active  period  of 
life,  the  loss  is  represented  by  a  proportion  of  69  per  cent.,  Avhile 
Bertillon  gives  it  as  51  per  cent.  only.  Finally,  from  65  to  80  years 
of  age  the  loss  according  to  Duvillard  is  81  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  88  per  cent,  shown  by  Bertillon.  Death  must  undoubtedly 
end  by  seizing  its  prey,  but  it  is  as  well  to  defer  the  evil  day  as 
long  as  possible,  and  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  find  the  highest 
mortality  at  the  most  advanced  ages. 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  the  relative  longevity  of  the 
selected  classes  in  France,  we  find  that  Deparcieux  was  the  first 
to  draw  up  a  table  of  survivorship  in  that  country,  which  he 
constructed  from  observations  of  the  nominees   of   tontines  and 
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consequently  select  lives.  This  term  is  used  to  describe  a  parti- 
cular group  of  individuals,  such,  for  example  as  annuitants  or 
persons  who  have  assured  their  lives,  and  a  distinction  must 
necessarily  be  drawn  between  these  and  unselected  lives,  that  is 
to  say  persons  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  mass  of  the 
population.  In  Deparcieux's  table  the  mortality  is  less  rapid 
and  lower  at  all  ages  of  life  than  in  Uuvillard's.  In  all  ages 
annuitants,  by  reason  of  their  security  against  exposure  to  poverty, 
have  been  placed  at  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  generality 
of  men  as  reg'ards  the  risks  of  mortality,  "  A  given  number  of 
aunaitants,"  said  Deparcieux,  "  as  a  general  rule  will  live  much 
longer  than  the  same  number  of  persons  taken  indisci'iminately 
from  the  community  at  large."  The  same  may  with  equal  truth 
be  said  of  persons  who  have  assured  their  lives.  They  have  been 
prudent,  and  have  provided  for  the  future  of  those  who  are  depen- 
dent upon  them.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  persons  assured 
in  life  offices  are  distinguished  by  a  higher  mortality  than 
annuitants,  one  reason  being  that  the  latter  are  more  disposed 
to  invest  their  savings  in  a  life  income  when  they  anticipate  a 
long  life  to  enjoy  it,  while  the  former  are  in  many  cases  prompted 
to  insure  when  they  feel  that  their  hold  upon  life  is  a  somewhat 
insecure  one. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  various  laws  of  mortality  in 
operation  among  select  classes  of  people  in  France,  in  all  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  French  companies,  i,ooo  being 
assumed  for  the  number  of  those  completing-  their  third  year  of 
life  and  also  of  those  completing  their  fiftieth. 


Annuit 

ants. 

Members  of 

Persons  wliose 

Pensioned 

tlie  Institute 

lives  were 

r*; 

., 

Pensioned 

Assured  in 

Years. 

Three 

Cuu 

Wid 

ovvs, 

Deceased 

Various  Oflices. 

Deparcieux, 

Beauvisage, 

French 

Serv 

mts. 

between 

Kertanguy's 

1G89-1742. 

1793-186-1. 

Coniiianies, 

1871-''''' 

1871-77. 

Table, 

18GU. 

1795  and  18G9. 

1837-72. 

3 

i,ooo 

1,000 

5 

948 

— 

982 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

880 

— 

960 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

— 

1,000 

15 

848 

— 

937 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



20 

8.4 

— 

906 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

955 

— 

25 

774 

— 

86-; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

917 

— 

30 

734 

— 

8;8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

893 

— 

35 

694 

— 

797 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,000 

— 

859 

40 

657 

— 

773 

— • 

— 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

— 

964 

— 

824 

— 

45 

6z; 

— 

734 

— 

— 

816 

— 

939 

— 

930 

— 

785 

— 

50 

581 

1,000 

701 

1,000 

1,000 

659 

1,000 

875 

I,OCO 

894 

1,000 

729 

1,000 

55 

526 

905 

64. 

927 

931 

562 

853 

808 

923 

819 

916 

667 

9'5 

60 

4*53 

797 

£;8o 

838 

8';i 

483 

732 

738 

843 

744 

832 

698 

820 

65 

395 

679 

498 

720 

756 

402 

6to 

650 

743 

038 

714 

489 

668 

70 

310 

534 

395 

571 

633 

310 

470 

536 

6l2 

505 

565 

362 

497 

75 

21 1 

3G3 

275 

397 

473 

190 

288 

393 

449 

374 

418 

218 

299 

80 

118 

203 

178 

225 

30i 

120 

182 

248 

283 

240 

269 

110 

i<;i 

85 

48 

83 

65 

94 

147 

52 

78 

125 

143 

95 

106 

60 

82 

90 

u 

19 

18 

■ — 

16 

24 

42 

48 

30 

33 

16 

21 

95 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

4 

6 

10 

1 1 

7 

8 

— 

— 

00 

0-5 

1 

3 

3 

~ 

~ 
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In  Deparcieux's  table  the  loss  is  establislied  at  the  rate  of 
1 1  per  cent,  from  5  to  20  years,  at  4^  per  cent,  from  20  to  60  years, 
and  at  j^  per  cent,  from  60  to  80 ;  while  in  Duvillard's  table  at  the 
same  periods  it  is  given  at  i'4,  5*8,  and  8*4  per  cent.  At  the  age 
of  58  years  Deparcieux  shows  a  survival  of  more  than  half  a  genera- 
tion, while  Duvillard  maintains  that  those  who  survive  the  age 
of  3  are  reduced  by  half  before  attaining  their  forty-ninth  year  of 
life.  A  comparison  of  Bertillon's  and  Beauvisage's  table,  and 
that  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  three  French  companies 
exhibits  the  same  results.  According  to  the  former  2*7  per  cent, 
die  off  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50,  and  8*i  per  cent,  between 
50  and  80;  the  second  shows  a  loss  respectively  of  2*4  and  7*8  per 
cent.,  while  the  third  shows  a  loss  of  only  7  per  cent,  between  the 
ages  50  and  SO.  An  undue  importance  should  not  however  be 
attached  to  a  comparison  of  this  nature,  for  the  following  reason, 
that  the  tables  of  select  lives  commencing  only  with  the  third  year 
of  life,  do  not  take  into  account  that  period  of  early  infancy 
which  is  charactei'ised  by  a  high  rate  of  mortality  even  among 
the  well-to-do  classes. 

Having  drawn  a  comparison  between  the  tables  based  upon  a 
population  taken  at  hazard,  and  those  prepared  from  observations 
of  select  lives,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  these  latter 
among  themselves.  For  example,  Deparcieux's  table,  the  data  for 
which  were  supplied  by  observations  made  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  Beauvisage's,  which  was  drawn  up  at 
the  end  of  the  same  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth, 
may  be  compared  with  the  tables  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the 
experience  of  three  principal  French  life  companies,  those 
relating  to  the  civil  pensioners  of  the  State  deceased  between  the 
years  1871  and  1877,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  who  died 
during  the  period  comprised  between  the  years  1795  and  1869. 

The  two  tables  constructed  by  Deparcieux  and  by  the  three 
French  companies  are  regarded  as  models  of  their  kind,  and  are 
accepted  as  authorities  in  France.  The  former  is  used  to  calculate 
the  value  of  life  annuities,  and  the  latter  is  the  one  Avhich  expresses 
the  most  accurately  the  mortality  of  the  annuitants,  and  most 
nearly  resembles  the  table  constructed  from  the  experience  of 
twenty  English  assurance  companies  which  was  drawn  up  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances.  Between  the  two  there  is  au 
appreciable  difference :  in  the  latter  the  mortality  is  less  pro- 
nounced at  all  ages,  while  in  Kertanguy's  table,  which  certainly 
deals  with  a  different  class  of  people,  it  is  lower  during  the  first 
fifty  years  of  life. 

Beauvisage's  table,  Kertanguy's  and  that  of  the  three  French 
companies,  although  exhibiting  certain  variations  undoubtedly 
interesting  from  an  actuarial  point  of  view,  are  not  of  suflicient 
importance  from  a  demographic  point  of  view  to  wai-rant  us  in 
deducing  any  conclusions  in  favour  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
avenige  life.  It  may  be  observed  that  if  the  moi^tality  as  shown 
in  Kertanguy's  table  is  much  less  rapid  than  that  established  by 
the  three  French  companies,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  former  was  drawn  up  from  life  assurance  records,  and  the 
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latter  from  observations  of  those  who  invested  in  life  annuities. 
As  a  rule  those  who  purchase  annuities  generally  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  so  at  an  advanced  period  of  life — say  from  the  ages  of 
50  to  65 — and  their  determination  is  probably  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  finding  themselves  in  a  good  state  of  health,  and  antici- 
pating many  years  of  life  still  before  them,  they  are  desirous  of 
investing  their  little  capital  as  profitably  as  possible;  if  on  the 
other  hand  they  had  any  reason  to  fear  that  their  health  was 
seriously  impaired,  they  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  doing 
so.  Life  annuitants  therefore,  taking  those  between  60  and  75 
years  of  age,  have  a  greater  longevity  than  persons  who  have 
insured  their  lives.  The  latter  most  frequently  do  so  when 
still  young,  because  the  premiums  are  lower,  and  they  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  own  are  better  than  tlie  majority 
of  selected  lives.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  persons 
knowing  themselves  to  be  threatened  by  some  disease,  and 
being  determined  to  insure  their  lives,  occasionally  succeed  in 
doing  so  by  deceiving  the  doctor  appointed  to  examine  them. 
This  however  is  an  exceptional  case,  the  medical  inspection  being 
generally  sufficient  to  insure  the  rejection  of  any  dangerous  life, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  persons  who  have 
insured  really  constitute  chosen  lives. 

The  table  relating  to  the  civil  pensioners  of  the  State  exhibits 
a  moi'tality  much  higher  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  others,  biit  the 
fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  limit  of  age  at  which  men 
were  retired  from  the  service  being  55,  and  in  some  cases  60,  those 
who  retired  before,  and  many  who  were  pensioned  at  the  expiration 
of  their  term  of  service  were  probably  in  feeble  health  ;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  the  sudden  change  from  active  life,  and  the  diflerence 
effected  in  the  material  well  being  of  the  retired  civil  servant,  are 
both  conducive  to  a  shortening  of  life.  The  opinion  is  rife  among 
business  men,  and  it  has  perhaps  been  confirmed  by  experience, 
and  also  by  Kertang'uy's  table,  that  after  having  looked  forward  for 
many  years  to  the  time  when  they  could  retire  and  live  on  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  few  live  to  enjoy  their  rest  and  ease  for 
more  than  a  very  short  period  after  their  retirement. 

In  Kertanguy's  table  the  annual  mortality  is  about  14  per  1,000 
in  the  lives  of  50  years  of  age,  while  in  the  case  of  retired  civil 
servants  it  is  at  the  rate  of  66  per  1,000.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
latter  have  passed  the  dangerous  pei'iod,  that  is  to  say,  starting 
from  the  age  of  70,  their  resistance  to  death  is  not  less  successful 
than  that  of  Deparcieux's  tontine  nominees  and  Kertanguy's 
assured  lives,  and  their  vitality  like  that  of  the  annuitants  becomes 
sensibly  greater  than  that  of  the  population  generally. 

Widows  in  the  receipt  of  pensions  not  being  subject  to  the  same 
causes  of  death  as  their  husbands  who  have  retired  from  active 
life,  and  in  common  with  all  Avomen  having  a  remarkable  and 
decided  advantage  in  favour  of  longevity,  compare  as  regards 
mortality  very  favourably  with  all  the  tables  given  above,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  who  take  the 
first  i"ank. 

In  comparing  the  death-rate  of  the  select  lives,  even  that  shown 
in    Kertanguy's    table    where    the    mortality    is    nevertheless    the 
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highest,  with  that  of  the  French  population  generally  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  superiority  of  the  chosen  lives  is  very  marked  at 
all  ages  except  at  the  extreme  limit  of  life. 

Number  of  Deaths  per  Thousand  at  each  Age. 


Ages. 

Of  the  Frencli 
Populatiou, 

Ages. 

Of  Selected  Classes. 

1877-81. 

Deparcieux. 

Kertanguy. 

Civil  Pensioners. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

40  to  45... 

II 

40 

10 

9 

33 

50  „  55.... 

17 

50 

17 

14 

66 

60  „  63... 

33 

60 

z8 

35 

48 

70  „  75.... 

76 

70 

61 

51 

61 

80  „  85... 

171 

80 

14+ 

90 

129 

90  „  95.... 

268 

90 

363 

— 

249 

Similar  results  have  been  found  in  Italy,  as  the  subjoined  state- 
ment will  show: — 

Nttmher  of  Deaths  per  Thousand  at  each  Age. 


40—45 
50—55 
60—65 
70—75 
80—85 
90—95 


Of  the 
Italian  Population, 

187-^-77. 

Of 

Civil  Pensioners 

1868-77. 

14 

23 

14 
22 

43 

96 

180 

40 

76 

154 

226 

211 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  French  longevity  as  compared 
t  with  that  of  other  countries,  we  have  already  observed  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  diminution  of  mortality  in  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  in  France.  For  a  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  two 
Swedish  tables,  prepared  respectively  by  Wargeutin  in  1766,  and 
Dr.  Berg  in  1855-60,  and  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  tables 
published  in  the  Netherlands,  the  one  by  Baumhauer,  referring  to 
the  period  1840-51,  and  the  other  by  Von  Pesch,  to  the  period 
1870-80.  These  four  tables  have  all  been  drawn  u]3  according  to 
the  demographic  method. 


Netherlands. 

Sweden. 

Ages. 

Baumhauer, 

lH-lO-.-)l. 

Von  Pesch, 
1870-80. 

Wargentin, 
1757-63. 

p.'  Berg, 
18G1-7U. 

0  

1,000 
644 

6',o 
568 
502 
434 
310 
182 

58 
4 

1,000 
654 
620 
566 
515 
494 
357 
224 
76 
67 

1,000 
611 
570 
519 

459 
385 
293 
175 
56 

1  000 

10  

737 

20  

703 

30  

656 

40  

593 

50  

511 

60  

70  

401 
246 

80  

78 

90  
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The  French,  population  has  a  vitality  differing  very  slightly  from, 
that  of  the  English,  the  latter  being  greater  tip  to  the  46th  year  of 
life,  and  less  from  the  45th  to  the  75th  ;  from,  the  Belgian,  which 
is  however  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  at  all  ages,  and  from  the 
Dutch  and  Swiss  populations.  In  Prussia  the  mortality  is  slightly 
higher  than  in  France,  while  in  Bavaria  it  is  very  much  more 
serious,  although  the  demographic  conditions  of  the  latter  country 
have  very  considerably  improved  since  Dr.  Hermann  constructed 
his  tables  (1854-67)  to  which  we  refer  below.  As  regards  the 
Scandinavian  countries  France  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  as 
regards  longevity.  A  reference  to  the  following  statement  will 
show  a  comparison  of  the  tables  of  survivorship  constructed  on 
the  demographic  system  which  confirm  the  preceding  observations 
on  the  respective  mortality  of  various  European  States: — 


France. 

England. 

Bavaria. 

Norway. 

Belg;ium. 

Agea. 

Bertillon's  Table, 

Fan's  Table, 

Hermann's  Table, 

Kiaer's  Table, 

Quetelet's  Table, 

1856-65. 

18i8-51. 

1834-67. 

1856-65. 

1841-50. 

0.... 

I.OOO 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,000 

10.... 

681 

703 

£;68 

780 

689 

20.... 

642 

603 

'^^6 

742 

635 

30.... 

584 

604 

485 

691 

573 

40.... 

533 

539 

431 

635 

5" 

50.... 

473 

464 

368 

570 

440 

60.... 

389 

370 

280 

486 

345 

70.... 

249 

238 

159 

349 

216 

80.... 

89 

89 

45 

157 

75 

90.... 

II 

11 

7 

26 

9 

The  very  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  Bavaria  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  Bavarian  inferiority  in  the  matter  of  vitality, 
for  we  find  that  during  the  first  five  years  of  life,  4O4  children  out 
of  every  1,000  died  ;  while  the  low  infant  mortality,  on  the  contrary, 
which  distinguishes  the  Scandinavian  countries,  accounts  in  great 
measure  for  the  Norwegian  superiority,  the  latter  country  exhi- 
biting at  all  ages  a  greater  number  of  survivors  than  the  other 
States. 

Between  the  tables  constructed  upon  picked  and  chosen  lives 
the  differences  between  one  country  and  another  are  as  a  general 
rule  much  less  marked  than  those  found  in  a  comparison  of  the 
tables  constructed  from  the  registers  of  deaths  of  the  population 
generally.  A  reference  to  the  subjoined  statement  will  show  a 
comparison  of  Deparcieux  and  Kertanguy's  tables,  those  based 
ujion  the  joint  experience  of  twenty  different  English  life  com- 
panies, the  Gotha  life  table,  which  was  constructed  from  observa- 
tions extending  over  fifty  years  (1829-78),  and  which  deals  with 
85,321  assurance  cases  and  22,017  deaths,  and  Homan's  table  for 
the  United  States,  constructed  from  the  experience  of  the  Mutual 
Assurance  Company  of  New  York,  and  which  was  published  in 
1868. 
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Ai'es 

Deparcieux's 

Kertanguy's 

Twenty 
Life  Companies' 

Homau's  Table 

Gotha  Table 

Table  (1716). 

Table  (1&74). 

Experience 

(18(i9;. 

(1868). 

(1880). 

10  years.... 

i,ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

20     „     .... 

9-4 

954 

955 

926 

952 

30     „     ... 

83  i 

893 

8yo 

854 

883 

40     „     .... 

769 

824 

813 

781 

T)Z 

50     „     .... 

667 

729 

718 

698 

689 

60     „     .... 

527 

598 

585 

579 

548 

70    „     ... 

il.^ 

362 

380 

385 

368 

80    „      ... 

133 

110 

141 

145 

1^5 

90     „     .... 

— 

16 

84 

Taking  Bext  into  consideration  tlie  relative  vitality  of  the  two 
sexes,  we  find  that  the  tables  of  survivorship  prove  very  clearly 
that  in  neai-ly  every  case,  and  in  almost  every  country,  there  is  at 
all  periods  of  life  a  remarkable  and  decided  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  woman.  We  say  in  nearlij  every  case,  as  the  table  constructed 
from  the  experience  of  seventeen  English  life  companies  shows  that 
from  the  20th  to  the  50tli  year  of  life  the  death-rate  is  higher  for 
women  than  men,  while  from  the  latter  period  women  again 
commence  to  resume  their  advantage.  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  supei-iority  of  women  over  men  in  the  matter  of 
longevity,  and  fresh  confirmation  of  this  is  shown  by  the  subjoined 
tables,  which  show  for  various  countries  the  number  of  survivors 
of  each  sex  at  each  decennial  period  of  life. 


Ages. 

France. 
Bertillon 
(18.56-65). 

Norway. 

Kiiier 
(185G-65). 

Bavaria. 
Hermann 

fl8o-i-(i7). 

Prussia. 
Becker. 

Town  of  Berlin. 

Bock 

(1876-79). 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

0 

10  yrs. 
20  „ 
30  „ 
40   „ 
50   „ 
60   „ 
70  „ 
80    „ 
90   „ 

500 

314 
310 
287 
264 

190 
I  20 
42 

4 

500 
347 
326 
297 
269 
240 
199 
129 
47 
7 

£;oo 
386 
367 
339 
311 
278 

-33 

163 

70 

10 

500 
394 
375 
352 
324 
292 
253 
186 
87 
16 

500 
271 

^5S 
229 
20c; 
176 

135 
78 
22 

3 

500 

297 

281 

256 

226 

192 

145 

81 

23 

4 

500 

313 
298 

274 

248 

213 

163 

97 

29 

2 

500 
326 
310 
288 
258 
225 
178 
109 
32 
3 

500 
254 
233 
224 

197 
159 

64 

20 

I 

500 
274 
263 
245 
220 
195 
161 
109 
42 
4 

The  results  as  shown  above  would  be  somewhat  difFerent  if 
account  were  taken  of  the  excess  of  male  births,  as  Dr.  Farr  has 
done  in  his  tables.  Tims  in  these  tables  which  give  as  their  starting 
point  512  men  and  488  women,  making  a  total  of  1,000  persons,  we 
find  up  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  life  a  numerical  superiority  in  favour 
of  the  male  sex  (1,233  men  and  231  women),  but  from  the  fifty- 
third  of  life  the  female  sex  had  the  advantage  (220  against  219). 

By  the  aid  of  tables  of  survivorship  we  are  enabled  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  life  at  each  age,  and  among  other  results  we  can 
estimate  the  probable  life  and  the  mean  life.     By  probable  life  must 
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be  understood  the  term  at  tlie  expiration  of  which  the  numbers 
attaining  to  that  age  will  be  reduced  to  one-half,  and  to  which  it  is 
therefore  equally  probable  that  a  person  living  at  the  former  age 
will  or  will  not  attain.  If,  for  example,  we  desire  to  know  the 
probable  life  of  a  person  of  25  years  of  age,  according  to  Bertillon's 
table  we  first  note  the  number  of  survivors  at  that  age,  that 
is,  6ii.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  discover  when  this  number  is 
reduced  to  305,  which  is  between  the  ages  of  66  and  67,  to  enable 
us  to  say  that  the  probable  life  at  25  years  of  age  is  about  41  years. 
In  this  same  table  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  1,000  births  there  are 
only  504  survivors  at  45  j'ears  of  age  and  498  at  46 ;  there  is  there- 
fore for  each  of  the  1,000  persons  appearing  at  the  commencement 
of  this  table  an  equal  chance  of  being  alive  or  dead  before  this 
46  years  is  reached,  and  that  is  why  the  probable  life  at  birth 
according  to  this  table  is  given  as  45  years  8  mouths.  The  same 
table  gives  739  survivors  at  3  years  of  age,  and  253  at  69  ;  so  that 
a  child  has  at  birth  three  chances  of  living  against  one  of  dying 
before  attaining  the  third  year  of  life,  and  one  chance  of  living  to 
three  of  dying  before  the  age  of  69. 

The  mean  life,  to  which  the  English  apply  the  expressive  term, 
expectation  of  life,  is  according  to  M.  Dormoy's  definition,  the  time 
that  all  persons  of  a  given  age  would  live  if  the  sum  of  the  years 
remaining  to  them  were  equally  divided  amongst  them ;  it  is  then 
the  num^ber  of  years  of  life  still  remaining,  on  the  average,  to  a 
person  of  a  given  age,  or  the  number  of  years  lived,  on  the  average, 
by  those  who  are  dead.  The  mean  life  therefore  really  represents  the 
vitality  properly  so  called.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the 
years  lived  by  all  the  persons  over  whom  the  observations  are 
extended,  and  by  dividing  the  sum  of  these  by  the  number  of  these 
individuals,  the  quotient  representing  the  expectation  of  life. 

The  mean  life  and  the  probable  life  are  two  measures  for 
estimating  the  vitality  of  a  population  which  are  sometimes 
capable  of  producing  widely  different  results.  For  the  sake  of 
example  let  us  suppose  that  out  of  1,000  persons  born  half  die 
before  attaining  their  first  year,  and  the  other  half  prolong  tlieir 
existence  until  the  seventieth  year  without  experiencing  any  loss 
in  the  interval,  the  probable  life  in  this  case  would  be  one  year, 
and  a  mean  life  of  thirty-five  years  and  a  half. 

Dr.  Bertillon  obtaining  his  materials  from  the  condition  and  the 
movement  of  the  population  from  1840  to  1849,  calculated  the 
duration  of  life  in  France  during  that  period  according  to  vai-ious 
formulas.  He  very  justly  observes  that  many  of  the  methods 
employed  by  him  are  defective,  and  that  in  every  case  the  results 
differ  so  widely  as  to  render  abortive  any  attempt  to  compare  the 
mean  life  obtained  by  one  of  the  systems  with  that  obtained  by 
another.  The  first  result,  namely  forty  years,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table,  and  obtained  by  adding  together  the  total 
number  of  the  years  lived  by  a  number  of  deceased  persons,  grouped 
according  to  ages,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  these  years  by  the 
number  of  those  who  lived  them,  is  the  one  which  is  considered 
to  most  approximately  represent  the  true  viean  life  of  the  French 
population  during  the  period  comprised  between  1840  and  1849. 
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The  number  of  years  lived  by  the  persons  over  whom  Dr.  Bertillon's 
observations  were  extended  amounted  to  38,382,388,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  to  958,000. 


Mean  life    

Probable  life  

Average  age  of  deaths  according  to  civiH 
registers,  i.e.,  the  number  of  years  lived  I 
by  the  deceased,  divided  by  the  number  C 
of  deaths    J 

Eelation  of  the  population  to  the  average  of  1 
rhe  births  and  deaths    J 

Eelation  of  the  population  to  living  births    .... 


Number  of  Tears. 


39-3 

42-2 

34-2 

39-7 
36-9 


4i'o 
46'3 

37'3 

4i'3 

39'2 


Both  Sexes. 


40-0 
44-3 

35-6 

40-7 
3S-0 


From  the  evidence  in  our  possession  respectins;"  the  estimate  of 
the  mean  life  by  the  ancients,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  very 
much  lower  than  that  established  by  modern  tables  ;  but  without 
going  back  to  antiquity,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  the 
mean  life  as  shown  in  the  tables  of  Duvillard,  Deraonferrand, 
Bertillon,  and  the  Statistique  Generale  de  France.  At  20  years  of 
age  each  individual  belonging  to  the  generation  for  which  Duvillard 
calculated  the  longevity  had  an  average  life  before  him  of  35^  years, 
while  the  Statistique  Generale  tables  (1877-81)  gave  the  duration 
as  40 1  years  for  men  and  42  for  women.  The  chances  tlierefore  of 
living  during  the  most  active  period  of  existence,  and  that  w^hich 
is  of  the  greatest  economic  value,  have  increased  by  more  than 
five  years,  and  this  is  a  result  w^hich,  without  being  mathematically 
correct,  is  well  established,  since  Demonferrand  and  Bertillon  agree 
vpith  Duvillard  and  the  Statistique  Generale  in  confirming  it.  It 
may  then  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  expectation  of  life  for 
the  period  1877-81  is  greater  than  in  1789,  and  consequently  if  this 
superiority  cannot  be  exclusively  attributed  to  the  diminution  of 
the  birth-rate,  as  might  be  supposed  if  it  was  only  a  question  of  a 
general  average  for  the  -whole  of  the  population,  the  increase  in 
the  mean  duration  of  life  necessarily  results  from  a  diminished 
mortality,  which  is  apparent  from  an  examination  of  these  tables 
of  survivorship. 

In  the  case  of  Sweden  and  Norway  we  have  compared  tables 
which  did  not  differ  very  matex'ially  in  their  results.  Ilalley's 
table,  which  is  also  an  index  of  the  mortality  of  a  past  age  in  a 
German  town,  shows  a  mean  duration  of  life  almost  identical  with 
that  given  in  Duvillard's  table,  and  which  is  generally  lower  than 
that  established  by  Dr.  Becker  in  his  tables  relating  to  the  Prussian 
population. 

Dr.  Bertillon  is  not  the  only  statistician  who  has  exposed  the 
inaccuracies  of  general  avei'ages.  Many  others  have  shown  what 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  indications  furnished  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  mean  duration  of  life,  when  it  is  calculated  for  a 
total  population  at  different  jieriods,  because  it  only  requires,  as  we 
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liave  pointed  out,  a  dimiimtion  of  the  birth-rate,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  a  smaller  number  of  children  dying  in  early  infancy,  to 
increase  the  mean  duration  of  life  without  any  real  amelioration 
beina:  produced  in  the  actual  vitality  of  the  population. 

M.  Legoyt,  calculating  the  mean  life  according  to  the  average 
ages  of  deaths,  found  the  following  results  : — - 


Period. 


1806-10 
'11-15 
'16-20 
'21-25 
'26-30 
'31-35 
'36-40 
'41-45 
'46-50 
'51-55 
'56-60 
'61-65 


Mean  Duration  of  Life. 


ears. 

Months 

31 

6 

31 

10 

31 

10 

31 

5 

32 

5 

33 

6 

34 

1 1 

i5 

— 

36 

— 

36 

8 

36 

4 

36 

5 

He  added  that  it  was  incontestably  proved  that  the  French 
population  enjoyed  a  greater  vitality  at  the  latter  period  over 
which  his  observations  were  extended,  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century.  There  certainly  was  an  increase  of  vitality,  but 
not  to  the  extent  assumed  by  Legoyt.  A  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  results  when  his  system  is  applied  both  to  the 
urban  and  rural  population  : — 

Average  Age  at  which  Deaths  occurred. 


Period,  1853-55. 

Period,  1S61-C5, 

Department  of  the  Seine 

Years.    Months. 
29         8 
34         7 
38         5 

Years.    Months. 

Urban  population  

Rural           ,,            

34         8 
37          7 

M.  Legoyt  failed  to  add  that  large  building  operations  attracted 
many  of  the  adult  population  to  Paris,  that  the  composition  of  the 
population  had  greatly  changed,  and  that  it  was  only  natural  that 
tliere  should  have  been  an  increase  in  the  average  ages  at  which 
death  occurred.  The  expectation  of  life  at  different  periods  of 
age  is  however  a  more  precise  measure,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
obtained  by  the  propoi'tion  of  the  deaths  of  each  group  of  ages 
to  the  number  of  per.sons  comprised  in  these  groups. 

That  the  mean  lH'e  of  select  classes  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
population  generally  is  what  we  already  know.  An  e.\;nniiiiation 
of  the  tables  given  below  shows  besides  that  it  is  always  lower  in 
Deparcieux's  table  than  in  Beauvisage's  or  Kertanguy's,  that  is  to 
say,  less  for  the  nominees  to  the  tontines  than  for  those  who  have 
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assured  their  lives,  and  the  greatest  longevity  appears  to  be  among 
the  members  of  the  Institute  and  widows  in  the  receipt  of  pensions. 

Expectation  of  Life  in  France  as  compared  with  other  Countries. 
France.     Total  Population. 


Statist 

que  Geii 

ii-ale  de  France, 

Duvillurd, 

Demonferraiid, 

Bertillon, 

1^77 

-81. 

1789. 

Males,  1817-37. 

185G-65. 

JIa 

es 

Females. 

Yrs. 

M08. 

Yrs.    Mos. 

0  

— 

— 

3  9' I 

40 

10 

43       5 

5  Teai> 

43 '4 

— 

5  I '7 

51 

7 

53       - 

10     „ 

40-8 

— 

48-7 

48 

3 

49       9 

15     „ 

37'4 

— 

44-8 

44 

1 

45        I 

20     „ 

3  4' 3 

400 

41-2 

40 

5 

4i       3 

25     „ 

3i'3 

— • 

38-2 

37 

2 

38       8 

30     „ 

28-1; 

341 

34'7 

33 

11 

3  5       6 

35     „ 

25-7      . 

— 

31T 

30 

4 

3-       - 

40     „ 

22-9 

270 

27"3 

26 

11 

28        7 

45     „ 

20'I 

— 

23'7 

23 

3 

25       - 

50     „ 

17-2 

19-9 

20'2 

20 

- 

21       c; 

55     „ 

H'5 

— 

i6-7 

16 

8 

17     11 

60     „ 

12'0 

133 

13-6 

13 

7 

14      7 

65     „ 

Q-6 

— 

io'9 

10 

1 

11       7 

70     „ 

7-6 

8-1 

8-:; 

8 

4 

8        I 

75     „ 

5'9 

— 

6-8 

6 

4 

6        I 

80     „ 

4-6 

4-8 

4'  + 

4 

10 

=; 

85     „ 

4'- 

— 

3-6 

4 

2 

4       - 

90     „ 

3-8 

3-2 

3 '2 

3 

6 

2       I 

95     „ 

~ 

0-5 

2 

7 

»       5 

Othee  Counteies.     Total  Population. 


BiPslau. 

Belgium. 

EnijUmd. 

Prussia. 

Norway. 

United  States. 

Ill-   llalley, 

Qiietelet, 

Dr.  Karr, 

Dr.  Kiaer, 

Elliot, 

1687-91. 

1841-50. 

1838-5-t. 

Dr.  Becker. 

1856-65. 
47'4 

1870. 

0  



37-4 

40-9 

36'7 

39-4 

5  years 

— 

4G-5 

— 

53 '7 

481 

10     „ 

— 

43-8 

47"4 

44-8      ■ 

-^o-S 

45-3 

15     „ 

— 

39-9 

• — 

46-9 

41-5 

20     „ 

33'5 

36-4 

39'9 

37-5 

43 '2 

38-2 

25     „ 

335 

— 

— 

39"7 

35-3 

30     „ 

27-2 

30-5 

3  3 '3 

30-6 

l^-i 

32-4 

35     „ 

27-7 

— 

32'7 

29-4 

40     „ 

21-6 

21.-8 

26-7 

23-8 

29-1 

26-4 

45     „ 



21-9 

— 

2V6 

23-4 

50     „ 

161 

18-9 

20-1 

171 

22*0 

20-0 

55     „ 



15-5 



— 

18-5 

17-2 

60     „ 

11-8 

12-4 

13'9 

11-2 

i';'2 

14-2 

65     „ 



10-1 

— 

12'I 

11-4 

70     „ 

7-0 

7-5 

8-7 

7-4 

9'4 

90 

75     „ 

6-6 

— 

• — ■ 

7-3 

6-8 

80     „ 

V8 

5-2 

i^'\ 

4-8 

5 '4 

6  0 

85     „ 

— 

3-8 

— 

— 

4"' 

4-2 

90     „ 



31 

2-9 

30 

3 '3 

3-6 

95     „ 

— 

1-9 

~ 

2-6 

30 
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Expectation  of  Life  in  France  as  compared  with  Otlier  Coitntries — Contd. 
Feance.     Select  Lives. 


Nominees 

if  Tontines. 

Assured 

Widows 

Menil)eis 
of 

Ages. 

i\e  . 

in  Receipt  of 

Deparcieu.v, 

!T-i6. 

Beiiuvisage, 

1857. 

Kertanguy, 
1874. 

Pension. 

the  Institute, 
179.J-1869. 

0  

_ 





_ 

_ 

5  years 

48-3 

541 

— 

~ 

— 

10     „ 

46-S 

50-1 

— 

■ — ■ 

— 

15     „ 

43-5 

46  3 

— 

— 

— 

20     ., 

40' 2 

42-8 

41-9 

— 

— 

25     „ 

37'2 

39-8 

58-<:; 

— 

— 

30     „ 

34' I 

36-4 

3  4' 5 

— 

— 

35     „ 

30-1 

327 

307 

— 

33-5 

40     „ 

27-4 

289 

26-9 

29-3 

29-7 

45     „ 

23'9 

251 

23'2 

260 

257 

50     „ 

20-3 

21-5 

197 

22-8 

21-6 

55     „ 

17-3 

17-9 

i6-3 

19-4 

18-4 

60     „ 

14-2 

14-6 

12-9 

160 

I'^'O 

65     „ 

ll'Z 

11-6 

10-3 

12-9 

I2-0 

70    „ 

8-6 

8-9 

8-1 

101 

9-6 

75     „ 

6-5 

6-7 

6-5 

7-8 

7'o 

80     „ 

4"  7 

50 

5-6 

5-8 

5'3 

85     „ 

3'2 

3-7 

3"2 

4-3 

4-2 

90     „ 

r2 

2-7 

1-8 

3-4 

27 

95     „ 

— 

— 

— 

3-3 

Other  Cotinteies.     Select  Lives. 


Experience  of  Twenty 

English 

English  Government 

Gotha 

American 

Con 

panies,  1869. 

Pensioners,  188S. 

Table, 

Ases. 

Table, 

Honiiin's, 

Botli  Sexes. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

186S. 

0 



— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

5  years 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10     „ 

49"9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

487 

15     „ 

45'9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46-5 

45-5 

20     „ 

42-0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42-2 

4-'2 

25     „ 

38-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38-() 

38-8 

30     „ 

347 

— 

— 

— 

— 

347 

35'3 

35     „ 

3'"i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30-8 

31-8 

40     „ 

27-6 

27-4 

28-3 

260 

298 

26-9 

28-2 

45     „ 

24'0 

23-8 

25"0 

231 

26*4 

23  1 

24'5 

50     „ 

20'5 

20-3 

21-6 

20-3 

22'9 

19-5 

20'9 

55     „ 

17-1 

17-2 

i8-2 

17-3 

I9"6 

161 

17-4 

60     „ 

i4'o 

13-8 

14-9 

14-4 

'6-3 

12-9 

141 

65     „ 

ll'Z 

110 

11-8 

]17 

'3'2 

101 

11-4 

70    „ 

87 

85 

9"i 

9-3 

10-3 

7-8 

8-5 

75     „ 

6-6 

6-4 

6-9 

7-3 

8-0 

5-9 

6-3 

80     „ 

4'9 

4-7 

5-5 

57 

61 

4-2 

4"4 

85     „ 

3-6 

— 

— 

— 

30 

2-8 

90     „ 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

I  "4 

95     „ 

~ 

Intellectual  labour  undoubtedly  fatigues   the  brain,  and  nijiy 
become  in  course  of  time  a  cause  of  exhaustion  and  even  of  deatli, 
VOIi.  L.      PART   III.  2  p 
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and  jet  the  life  of  material  ease  and  comparative  tranquillity 
enjoyed  by  men  of  letters,  who  have  no  longer  any  necessity  to 
struggle  for  the  means  of  existence,  in  great  measai'e  counter- 
balances this  disadvantage,  and  constitutes  a  social  condition 
favourable  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  not  suflBciently  powerful 
however  to  give  them  the  advantage  in  this  respect  over  women, 
when  the  latter  are  in  possession  of  sufficient  means  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
latter  owe  the  advantage  they  possess  to  their  sex,  or  to  their 
mode  of  life.  It  may  be  due  to  both,  for  it  is  according  to  a  law 
of  nature  that  little  boys  die  in  greater  numbers  than  little  girls  ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  also  be  by  a  law  of  nature  that  women, 
although  liable  to  a  variety  of  slight  ailments,  enjoy  a  greater 
immunity  from  severe  illness  than  men.  But  it  is  to  the  quiet 
life  they  lead,  free  from  excesses  of  every  tind,  that  in  spite  of 
the  ailments  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  perils  of  maternity, 
and  other  critical  periods,  women  owe  in  very  great  measure  their 
superior  longevity. 

There  is  relatively  but  little  difference  between  the  expectation 
of  life  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  but  there  is  a  very- 
appreciable  difference  between  Bavaria,  which  is  the  lowest  in  the 
scale,  and  Norway,  which  is  the  highest ;  and  between  the  Frendli 
and  foreign  tables  showing  the  expectation  of  life  among  select 
classes,  the  variations  are  less  striking  than  those  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  tables  relative  to  the  population  generally. 

By  the  expression  duration  of  a  g'eneration  may  be  understood 
either  the  average  age  of  persons  dying,  or  the  longest  duration  of 
existence  attained  by  the  last  survivor  of  a  generation.  In  an 
estimate  of  the  wealth  of  France.  M.  Vacher  took  thirty-one  years, 
and  M.  de  Foville  thirty-three  years,  and  later  thirty-six  years,  as 
representing  the  average  duration  of  a  generation.  The  elements 
for  forming  an  absolutely  correct  calculation  of  this  duration  are 
unfortunately  wanting,  and  even  if  they  were  at  hand  they  would 
not  furnish  the  means  of  determining  the  difference  in  longevity 
between  two  periods,  for  the  avei'age  ages  of  marriage  and  infant 
mortality  are  powerful  factors  in  determining  the  latter. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference  in  the  results  according  to  the 
methods  employed,  we  may  qviote  the  case  of  the  Capet  family. 
Princes,  doubtless,  have  not  the  same  conditions  of  life  as  ordinary 
persons ;  they  generally  marry  earlier  in  life,  and  in  spite  of  the 
wealth  which  they  enjoy,  they  are  more  exposed  by  the  abuse  of 
the  pleasures  of  life  to  special  causes  of  decease.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  long  duration  of  nine  centuries  and  a  half  during 
which  history  has  recorded  the  genealogy  of  the  Capet  family, 
gives  to  this  example  an  importance  which  no  other  possesses. 
From  the  accession  of  Robert  Duke  of  France,  and  grandtathei" 
of  Hugnes  Capet,  who  was  called  to  the  throne  in  922,  until  the 
death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  in  1883,  there  were  in  the  space 
of  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  two  dukes  of  France,  the 
former  of  whom,  Robert,  was  king,  thirty-four  kings,  and  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  :  in  all  thirty-seven  princes  who  succes- 
sively possessed  the  inheritance  of  the  ducal  or  royal  crown,  that 
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is,  within  a  fraction,  an  average  possession  of  twenty-six  years,  or 
about  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy ;  in  other  words,  twenty-six  years 
formed  the  duration  of  a  generation,  calculated  according  to  the 
successions.  But  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  not  always 
regularly  from  father  to  son.  Robert  was  in  direct  line  the 
twenty-ninth  ancestor  of  the  Conite  de  Chambord ;  so  the  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-one  years  divided  by  thirty  give  in  round 
numbers  thirty-two  years,  or  about  a  third  of  the  century  as 
representing  the  average  duration  of  a  generation,  calculated 
according  to  the  time  elapsing  between  the  birth  of  the  heir  and 
the  death  of  his  father. 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  centenarians,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  affirm  that  fewer  children  die  at  the  present  day  than 
formerly ;  but  we  cannot  so  confidentl}^  affirm  that  there  are  more 
old  people,  that  is  that  a  greater  proportion  of  individuals  of  each 
generation  survive  to  the  normal  extreme  of  life.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  contrary  opinion,  although  without  founda- 
tion in  fact,  is  based  upon  a  delusion  natural  to  man.  It  is 
frequently  found  that  old  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  asserting 
that  in  the  days  of  their  youth  the  fields  were  greener  and  the  sun 
warmer;  they  even  sometimes  assert  that  people  lived  then  to  a 
greater  age.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  being  old 
themselves  they  are  not  surprised  at  the  longevity  of  octogenarians 
who  are  their  own  contemporaries ;  while  when  they  themselves 
were  only  15  years  of  age,  they  considered  a  man  of  GO,  whom 
they  now  regard  as  being  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  veritable  Nestor; 
and  the  Nestors  were  not  disposed  to  undeceive  them.  Again, 
old  people  have  a  habit  of  exaggerating  their  own  age  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  frequently  end  by  believing  that  they  are  really 
much  older  than  they  are.  Biblical  history  teaches  us  that  some 
of  the  patriarchs  lived  for  nine  hundred  years.  The  question 
therefore  that  suggests  itself  is  did  the  Bible  count  the  months  for 
the  years,  or  did  it  attribute  to  one  individual  the  duration  of  life 
of  a  whole  family  living  under  the  patriarchal  regime.  The  former 
supposition  is  a  little  improbable,  as  we  notice  two  series,  the  one 
preceding  the  deluge,  and  which  goes  back  to  a  very  remote 
period,  attributes  a  lifetime  of  nine  hundred  years  to  several  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  the  other  subsequent  to  the  deluge  reduces  to  a 
very  mai'ked  extent  the  supposed  duration  of  existence,  and  only 
attributes  to  Abraham  a  lifetime  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  problem  is  not  one  that  rightly 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  demographic  science.  The  Hebrews', 
speaking  at  the  time  of  David  of  their  contemporaries,  and  con- 
sequently of  those  with  whom  tliey  were  personally  acquainted, 
gave  as  the  extreme  duration  of  human  life  a  period  of  seventy 
years,  and  in  exceptional  cases  this  was  extended  to  eighty  years, 
about  the  same  as  at  the  present  day. 

The  only  reliable  data  that  we  possess  on  the  subject  of 
centenarians  is  afforded  by  observations  extending  over  com- 
paratively recent  periods,  and  the  iiiformation  that  we  do  posse.'^s 
is  not  absolutely  conclusive — Duprede  St.  Maur  found,  particularly 
in    Paris,    a    few    centenarians,    or    reputed    centenarians,    while 
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Deparcieux,  whose  calculations  were  based  on  more  reliable  data, 
discovered  Bone  at  all  among  tbe  tontine  sbareholders  or  the 
I'eligious  communities.  In  his  table  of  tontine  nominees  he  gives 
95  years  as  tbe  limit  of  age,  although  in  an  examination  of  the 
details  we  find  two  members  who  lived  to  the  age  of  99,  while 
again  Beauvisage's  table  relating  to  retired  civil  servants  and 
pensioned  widows  in  France,  and  Finlaison's  table,  all  recoi-d  the 
existence  of  centenarians.  Taking  a  more  recent  period,  Duvillard, 
who  derived  his  data  from  tbe  parish  registers,  prolongs  his  table 
to  109  years,  and  includes  5  centenarians  out  of  1,000  births. 

In  Bavaria  the  census  of  I87I  recorded  37  centenarians,  but  the 
chief  of  the  statistical  bureau,  M.  Mayr,  instituted  a  personal 
inquiry,  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  registers,  into  the  dates  of  birth  of 
these  old  persons,  and  the  result  of  his  researches  went  to  show 
that  the  majority  of  these  so  called  centenarians  only  existed  in 
their  own  imagination,  and  that  only  one  person,  a  woman,  had 
really  lived  longer  than  a  century.  About  the  same  period 
Canada,  which  for  a  long  time  past  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
the  longevity  of  its  population,  proceeded  to  an  investigation  of 
the  same  kind,  and  421  persons  were  recorded  as  having  lived 
over  a  hundred  years.  The  government  however  were  enabled  to 
verify  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  of  82  of  these  persons,  and  it 
was  found  that  of  this  number  9  only,  5  men  and  4  women,  were 
really  centenarians,  the  oldest  being  a  woman,  who  died  on  the 
20th  February,  1739,  at  the  age  of  109  years,  and  a  man,  who 
died  at  Quebec  on  the  16th  November,  1814,  aged  113.  It  was 
found  also  that  a  man  of  101  years  of  age  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be  110,  and  many  persons  whose  age  did  not  really  exceed 
80  were  stated  to  be  centenarians. 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that  although  centenarians  may 
undoubtedly  exist,  they  are  in  such  very  small  numbers  that  with 
few  exceptions  one  hundred  years  may  be  considered  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  life  duration  of  a  generation.  As  regards  centenarians 
of  the  present  time,  an  opinion  should  in  no  case  be  definitely 
expressed  until  after  an  examination  of  the  registers  of  birth, 
while  in  the  case  of  those  of  a  past  age,  the  records  should  be 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion,  and  even  if  their  accuracy  should 
be  conclusively  established,  the  fact  of  a  few  old  persons  having 
exceeded  100  years  would  prove  nothing  for  the  average  longevity 
of  a  population. 

Since  the  census  enumerations  have  established  the  ages  of  the 
population,  it  is  observed  that  the  nuniber  of  persons  over  60  year.s 
of  age  has  greatly  increased  in  France,  that  is  all  we  can  with 
certainty  affirm,  adding  jierhaps  that  this  increased  proportion  of 
old  persons  in  the  total  population  is  caused  not  only  by  the  actual 
augmentation  of  this  number,  but  by  the  relative  diminution  in  the 
number  of  children  who  represent  at  the  present  day  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  cai'e  by  which  so  many 
children  are  now  successfully  reared  has  had  for  its  effect  the 
prolongation  to  the  adult  age  of  frail  lives  ;  thereby  enfeebling  the 
race  by  opposing  the  natural  selection  effected  by  deatli  in  early 
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infancy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  weakness,  even  if  it  exists,  in  no 
way  prevents  a  robust  constitution  from  attaining  an  old  age, 
consequently  it  neither  reduces  our  longevity  nor  does  it  condemn 
ns  to  include  in  our  ranks  a  sm.aller  proportion  of  centenarians 
than  our  ancestors. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  for  science  to  constitute  itself  the  echo 
of  popular  conjecture ;  when  it  is  not  certain  of  its  facts  it 
refrains  from  expressing  a  decided  opinion.  What  it  may  however 
confidently  affirm  is  (1)  that  the  extreme  duration  of  human  life 
does  not  appear  in  times  past  to  have  differed  in  any  material 
degree  from  that  of  the  present  day ;  (2)  the  mortality  among 
children  having  diminislied,  their  mean  life  has  increased  since  the 
eighteenth  century  both  in  France  and  in  other  countries  where 
reliable  data  on  the  subject  are  available ;  (3)  the  expectation  of 
life  in  France  appears  to  be  slightly  greater  at  the  adult  age  in  the 
case  of  the  population  generally  ;  (4)  the  difference  is  much  less 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  select  classes  than  of  the  population  as  a 
whole  ;  (5)  women  have  a  greater  expectation  of  lite  than  men  ; 
and  (6)  social  conditions  exercise  a  considei'able  influence  over  the 
expectation  of  life  at  all  ages. 


II. — Tloe  Official  Statistics  of  Japan. 

The  following  memorandum  is  taken  fr-om  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Journal  for  August,  1887.  It  refers  to  a  recent  donation  to  the 
Society,  which  is  acknowledged  in  the  usual  quai^terly  list  of 
''Additions  to  the  Library,"  to  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page  of 
the  present  number  of  the  Journal : — ■ 

"  The  first  number  of  the  Resume  Statistiqne,  or  Statistical 
Abstract  of  Japan,  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  General 
de  Statistique,  Avhich  is  attached  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  or  State 
office  of  that  country.  The  information  it  contains  is  given  in 
Japanese  and  French,  side  by  side. 

"  In  the  preface  or  introduction,  dated  the  20th  of  March,  1887, 
it  is  stated  that  the  collection  of  official  statistics  was  first  com- 
menced in  Japan  in  the  year  1871.  Mention  is  made  also  of 
Monsieur  Maurice  Block,  a  well-known  French  statistician  in  the 
emploj'ment  of  the  Japanese  Govei'nment,  who  represented  that 
country  at  the  International  Statistical  Congresses  of  1875  and 
1877.  In  1881  a  Bureau  General  de  Statistique  was  created,  which 
was  attached  to  the  Council  Office,  and  a  Central  Statistical  Com- 
mission was  appointed,  consisting  of  delegates  from  each  of  the 
different  ministries  or  departments. 

"  Four  years  later,  namely,  in  1885,  this  bureau  was  removed  to 
the  State  office  (Cabinet  Imperial),  and  statistical  secretaries  were 
appointed  to  each  of  the  different  ministries  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  those  departments. 
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"  "With  reg'ard  to  the  statistical  publications  whicli  have  been 
issued,  it  is  stated  that  there  has  appeared  the  Annuaire  Sfatistique 
dti  Japon,  which  has  now  reached  its  fifth  year ;  the  information 
therein  was  however  given  in  such  detail,  that  the  volume  was 
found  to  be  very  bulky,  and  it  was  consequently  decided  in  1886 
to  publish  the  present  resume  or  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the 
Annuaire.  Hitherto  official  statistical  documents  have  all  been 
published  in  Japanese,  but  in  the  present  volume  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  annex  a  French  translation,  the  French 
language  being  chosen  because  that  language  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Statistical  Congress  for  the  publication  of  all  international 
statistics. 

"  With  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  itself,  it  will  be 
found  to  give  the  weights,  measures,  and  moneys  of  Japan,  with 
their  equivalents  in  French  (decimal  system)  and  in  English. 
Also  the  area  and  population  of  the  Empire,  together  with  tables 
showing  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 

"  Under  the  heading  of  agriculture  is  given  the  production  of 
rice  and  of  corn,  as  well  as  of  tea  and  of  cane  sugar,  together  with 
the  results  of  a  cattle  census  taken  on  31st  December,  1884.  The 
area  and  produce  of  the  forests  is  also  given,  as  well  as  the  produce 
of  the  seas,  whether  fish  or  other;  the  production  of  salt  and  of 
minerals,  the  latter  being  divided  under  tlie  head  of  State  products 
and  the  produce  of  ])rivate  individuals,  the  chief  minerals  being 
coal  and  silver. 

"  Tables  are  also  given  showing  the  production  of  sake,  a 
spirituous  drink  distilled  from  rice;  and  the  wages  of  workmen  in 
the  large  towns  are  also  shown. 

"  With  regard  to  commerce,  which  is  divided  under  the  heads 
of  internal  and  external  trade,  there  is  considerable  information. 
The  details  relating  to  internal  commerce  consist  chiefly  of  average 
prices  of  leading  articles,  such  as  rice,  bai'ley,  peas,  and  sake,  and 
also  of  average  rates  of  exchange  ;  while  under  external  commerce 
are  given  trade  by  countries  and  under  chief  articles,  bullion  and 
specie  being  sepai'ately  distinguished.  Further,  the  enti-ies  and 
clearances  of  shipfiing,  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  are  given  for 
each  year  from  1880  to  1884  inclusive. 

"  Under  the  heading  of  '  Voies  de  Communication  '  are  details 
relating  to  post  offices,  telegi-aph  services,  railways,  mercantile 
marine,  wrecks,  lighthouses,  and  carriages  for  public  hire. 

"  Banks,  savings  banks,  assurance  societies,  and  joint  stock 
societies,  each  come  under  separate  heads,  as  do  also  public  assis- 
tance (charities),  public  health  (including  longevity),  public 
worship,  whether  Shinto  or  Buddhist,  public  instruction,  police, 
penitentiaries,  civil  and  criminal  justice,  ai-my  and  marine,  finances, 
and  miscellaneous  statistics. 

"  As  a  whole,  it  may  be  added,  the  present  abstract  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  statistical  abstracts  issued  by  many 
European  States,  on  the  basis  of  which  it  has  evidently  been 
drawn  up,  and  it  promises  to  become  a  most  useful  compilation 
when  it  has  reached  a  few  years  of  publication,  and  the  details  can 
be   given   foi-  a   longer  period.     Even  now,  this  new  abstract  is 
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interesting,  as  sliowing  the  immense  efforts  whicli  the  Empire  of 
Japan  is  making  in  order  to  put  itself  on  a  level  with  European 
countries  in  the  matter  of  statistical  science." 


III. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Worlcs. 

Actes  du  Premier  Congres  International  d'' Antliropologie  Crimi- 
nelle.     Turin,  Rome,  Florence:   Bocca  Freres,  1886-87. 

This  volume  is  the  outcome,  as  its  title  indicates,  of  the  first 
International  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology.  That  congi-ess 
was  held,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  at  Rome  in  the  N^ovember 
of  1885 ;  and  the  duty  of  publishing  an  account  of  its  proceedings 
devolved  upon  the  committee  which  was  intrusted  with  the  pre- 
parations to  be  made  for  the  meeting  of  the  second  congress  at 
Paris  in  1889.  Some  delay,  however,  has  arisen  in  the  publication 
in  consequence  of  the  laudable  endeavours  made  by  the  editor  to 
insure  the  accui-acy  of  the  reports  of  the  papers  and  discussions 
by  reference  to  the  authors  and  speakers  themselves.  But  the 
scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  he  appears  to  have  discharged  his 
duties  furnishes  ample  excuse  for  any  delay  that  may  thus  have 
been  occasioned ;  and  we  may,  we  think,  heartily  congratulate  him 
upon  the  excellent  example  of  editorial  workmanship  which  the 
volume  before  us  presents. 

The  idea,  of  holding  such  a  congress  dates  back,  we  are  told 
(p.  ix),  to  the  year  1882 ;  and  its  oingin  may  be  traced  to  an 
article  contributed  by  S.  Tommasi  to  the  Rassegna  critica  edited 
by  Professor  Angiulli.  In  that  article  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  prove  that  the  "irresistible  force"  compelling  men  to  crime, 
to  which  appeal  was  so  often  made  on  behalf  of  unprincipled 
scoundrels,  was  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  all  crimes  without 
distinction,  and  might  be  invoked  on  behalf  of  all  criminals  alike. 
One  of  the  earliest  adherents  of  the  new  Italian  school  thereupon 
wrote  to  M.  Lombroso,  who  may  perhaps  be  called  the  founder  of 
the  school,  and  suggested  that  a  congress  should  be  held  where 
these  and  similar  questions  miglit  be  discussed ;  and  ui'ged  that  in 
this  way  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to  the  "positive"  school 
of  asserting  its  tendencies,  and  of  indicating  the  :-eforms  it  desired 
in  penal  legislation.  After  some  delay — not  unaccompanied  by  a 
little  discouragement — the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  third 
International  Penitentiary  Congj-ess  was  chosen  as  a  suitable  time 
for  holding  a  congress  dealing  with  subjects  which  were  in  some 
measure  at  least  of  a  kindred  nature;  and  in  the  November  of 
ISS-")  the  tAvo  congresses  met  at  Rome.  An  exhibition  was  simul- 
taneously opened  in  connection  with  the  Anthropological  Congress; 
and  a  cataldgue  of  the  ai'ticles  exhibited — -comprising  collections 
of  the  skulls,  the  casts,  and  the  ph<jtograi)hs  of  criminals  and 
epileptics,  &c.,  together  with  a  library  of  the  publications  of  the 
Italian  school — is  appended  to  this  volume  The  subjects  discussed 
at  the  congress  were  divided  into  two  main  sections :  the  mornings 
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were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  criminal  biology,  and  the 
afternoons  to  that  of  criminal  sociology.  Under  the  first  of  these 
two  heads  such  questions  were  treated  as  these  :  (1)  the  proper 
classification  of  criminals,  and  their  essential  distingiiishing  organic 
and  psychical  characteristics;  (2)  the  existence  (if  any),  the  origin, 
and  the  nature  of  the  general  bio-pathological  character  which 
predisposes  to  crime  ;  (3)  the  classification  of  human  actions  with 
reference  to  the  affections  which  determine  them,  and  the  influence 
of  moral  education  on  outbursts  of  passion  and  acts  of  crime ; 
(4)  the  relative  frequency  of  suicide  and  homicide ;  (5)  the 
relation  of  epilepsy,  &c.,  to  crime ;  (6)  the  usefulness  of  a  museum 
of  criminal  anthropology;  and  (7)  the  influence  of  climatic  and 
economic  conditions  on  Italian  crime.  Under  the  second  head  the 
attention  of  the  congress  was  devoted  to  questions  which  had  a 
more  intimate  relation  to  practi(;e  ;  and  among  the  most  prominent 
topics  considered  were  the  possibility  and  advantage  of  incorporat- 
ing" the  theories  of  criminal  anthropology  in  the  new  Italian  penal 
code,  the  methods  and  effects  of  applying  "positive"  doctrines  to 
contemporary  legal  procedure,  the  position  of  medical  experts  in 
the  law  courts,  the  identification  of  confirmed  criminals  (by  means 
of  anthropometrical  records — to  which  attention  was  recently  called 
in  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons),  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  political  crime,  and  the  admission  of  students,  for 
purposes  of  study,  to  penal  establishments. 

We  may  expect  then  to  find  in  this  volume  a  tolerably  complete 
presentation  of  the  views  of  the  "Italian"  school  of  criminal 
anthropology.  And  we  have  the  greater  confidence  in  forming 
this  expectation,  because  although  Italy,  as  M.  Lombroso  remarks, 
(p.  50),  is  the  birth-place  of  the  new  doctrines,  yet  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  have  been  published  in  French  expressly  in  order 
to  secure  their  wider  publicity.  The  school,  like  most  new  move- 
ments, has  apparently  been  subjected  to  misrepresentation,  and 
care  is  therefore  needed  to  ascertain  its  real  position.  Nor  indeed, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  contents  of  this  volume,  can  we  be  very 
surprised  that  this  has  been  the  case.  For  the  school  is  at  present 
undoubtedly  in  its  infancy,  although  it  is  an  infancy  which  is  very 
robust,  and  an  infancy  which  gives  promise  of  attaining  a  vigorous 
manhood.  The  data  which  have  as  yet  been  collected  are  of 
necessity  comparatively  limited  in  number — although  indeed  it  is 
but  fair  to  commend  the  industry  and  zeal  exhibited  by  the  investi- 
gators— and  the  chief  strength  of  the  school  lies  at  present,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  in  the  ct)llection  rather  than  in  the  interpi'cta- 
tion  of  data.  Its  aim,  as  M.  Lacassagne  says  (p.  55),  is  to  introduce 
scientific  method  and  scientific  exactness  into  the  study  of  questions 
connected  with  crime.  It  desires  to  effect  the  I'emoval  of  the 
entities  and  abstractions  to  which  jurists  and  metaphysicians  have 
given  currency.  Its  fundamental  object  may  be  epigrammatically 
described  as  the  substitution  of  the  study  of  criminals  for  the 
study  of  crime.  But  this  study  is,  we  imagine,  in  its  inchoate 
stage.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  hardly  reached  the  point  where  it 
can  safely  attempt  to  generalise  its  results ;  and  a  i-ash  and 
pi'ecipitate  interpretation  of  the  data  it  has  industriously  collected 
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may  not  improbably  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  the  reason  of  the 
misrepresentation  to  which  it  has  apparently  been  exposed.  That 
this  is  the  present  position  of  the  study  may,  we  conceive,  be 
gathered  from  the  discnssions  in  the  sociological  part  of  the 
volume  where  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
school  is  considered.  The  first  subject  in  this,  as  in  the  biological 
section,  is,  we  think,  rightly  described  (p.  410)  by  M.  Ferri  in  the 
masterly  address  in  M^hich  he  summarises  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress,  as  the  most  important  and  characteristic  of  the  topics 
discussed.  But  it  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate,  and  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  couched  in  the  most  general  terms, 
and  urging  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  yjrinciples  of  the 
school  of  criminal  anthropology  in  the  construction  of  future  penal 
codes.  And  indeed,  although  M.  Ferri  maintains  in  the  same 
address  (p.  423)  that  the  congress  has  established  and  confirmed 
the  unanimous  agreement  reigning  among  the  adherents  of  the 
school  on  its  fundamental  principles,  yet  this  agreement  seems  to 
us  to  be  at  present  confined  to  the  nature  of  the  method  pui'sued 
in  the  collection  of  data,  and  appai'ently  does  not  extend  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  data  collected. 

It  would  be  dangerous,  then,  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions — 
if  we  except  the  nature  of  the  method  pursued  in  its  inquiries — as 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  school.  But  perhaps  we  may  venture  to 
say,  although  we  freely  confess  that  we  are  open  to  correction,  that 
the  school  inclines  to  the  view  that  crime  is  a  disease,  originating 
in  unhealthy  conditions  and  antecedents — so  much  so  indeed  that 
the  saying  of  Scripture  is  literally  fulfilled,  and  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  on  the  children — that  it  is  marked  by  unhealthy 
symptoms — by  preponderating  anomalies  of  structure  and  function, 
which  go  far  to  establish  an  affinity  between  it  and  epilepsy,  &c. 
— and  that  it  is  therefore  to  be  treated  as  a  disease,  though 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  mitigation  in  the  severity  of 
punishment.  But  we  must  add  that  there  are  apparently  dilferences 
of  opinion  amongst  the  adherents  of  the  school  on  these  several 
points.  Some  incline  to  a  rigid  determinism ;  others  cannot 
reconcile  this  with  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  Some  lay 
greater  stress  upon  inherited  tendencies  ;  others  upon  the  influence 
of  contemporaneous  environment.  And  by  a  strange  paradox  one 
speaker  even  maintains  that  it  is  the  honest  man  who  is  the 
anomaly,  and  that  the  rogues  are  the  true  examples  of  normal 
development.  Despite,  however,  of  these  and  other  difllerences  of 
opinion,  which  are  probably  inevitable,  and  are,  at  this  stage  of  the 
study,  undoubtedly  healthy,  we  may  conclude  by  congratulating 
the  adherents  of  the  school  upon  the  untiring  ardour  with  which 
they  agree  to  prosecute  their  researches,  and  we  shall  look  forward 
with  interest  to  the  meeting  at  Paris  in  1889. 

Die  Haushaltung  der  Arheitenden  Klassen.  Von  Ignaz  G  ruber. 
Jena:   Gustav  Fischer,  1887. 

This  book  forms  one  of  a  series  of  economic  and  stiitistical 
studies  which  is  now  being  published  at  Jena.  The  series  consists 
of  "  monographs  "  treating  of  particular  economic  questions,  and 
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dealing  more  especially  with  the  suhjects  to  which  attention  has 
been  devoted  by  the  economic  students  in  the  German  universities. 
It    is    produced    under    the    editorship    of    Professor    Elster    of 
Konig'sberg ;  and  among  those  who  are  interested  in  the  project 
we    find    the    names    of    Professor    Adolph    Wagner    of    Berlin, 
Professor    Roscher  of    Leipzig,    Professor    Neumann  -  Spailart    of 
Vienna,  Professor  Gustav  Cohn  of  Gottingen,  and  Professor  Inama- 
Sternegg  of  Vienna,  who  is  specially  connected  with  the  volume 
before  us.    If  these  names,  together  with  others,  were  not  of  them- 
selves  sufficient  guarantee   for  the    character    of    the    series,  the 
sample  of  conscientious  and  valuable  work  presented  in  this  volume 
would  go  far  towards  supplying  the  want.     The  book  contains  an 
elaborate — we  might  almost  say  microscopic — examination    of    a 
most   important  and  interesting   question ;   and  it  appears   at  an 
opportune  moment.     For  the  economic  condition  of  the  working 
classes  is  at  pi-esent  the  subject  of  eager,  and  in  some  cases  partisan, 
discussion ;   and  this    book    contains    abundant    material    for    the 
patient  study  of  all  who  are  really  interested   in    this    question. 
Some  indeed  of  the  writers  who  have  exhibited  no  little  temerity 
in  drawing  inferences  from    statistical   figures,   might   well   learn 
from   the   careful    and    minute   discussions    pursued    in  this    book 
how   difficult    a    task    it    is    to    apprehend    the    true    bearing    of 
numerical  and  tabular  statements.     The  book  consists  in  fact  of 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  different  items  in  the  family-budget 
of  the  working  classes.       In    an  introduction  we   have  a    critical 
examination    of   the    leading   authorities    on    the    subject,    among 
whom    of    course    Dr.    Engel    occupies    a    conspicuous    position. 
Then    follows    an    elaborate    discussion    of    some    of    the    main 
general    difficulties  which    attend    the    construction    of    a    correct 
statement  of  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  a  working 
family.       In    the    case    of    the    incomings    we    have    for    instance 
tj    consider    the    various    differences    which    exist    between    what 
may   be    distinguished    in    economic    phrase    as    "nominal"    and 
"  real "   earnings  ;    and    in    the    case   of    the  outgoings  not  a   few 
difficulties  arise  in  dealing  with  the   different  items  of    (1)   food, 
(2)  housing,   (3)  clothing,   (4)   firing  and  lighting,   (5)  furniture 
and  tools,  (fee,  (6)  education,  (7)  regimen,  (8)  taxes,  (9)  insurance, 
and  (10)  sundry  payments,  into  which  the  expenditure  is  divided 
(pp.  12 — 15).     In  the  seventh  section  some  typical  "budgets"  are 
presented  and  examined  relating  to  different  sections  of  the  working 
classes.     Four  main  divisions  are  made.     The  first   of  these  com- 
pi'ises    the    agricultural    workmen,   and    is    subdivided    under   the 
headings  of  :     (a)   servants,    and    (b)   day  labourers,  who  may  be 
(1)   free,  with  or  without  property,  or  (2)  bound  by  contract.     In 
the  second  division  we  find  the  miner,  and  in  the  third  the  handi- 
craftsman.      In    the    fourth  and    last  the   industrial  workman  is 
considered  under  the  two   subdivisions   of    domestic  and   factory 
workers.     The  results  of  these  budgets  are  summarised  in  different 
tables,  and  in  Table  V  (pp.  56  and  57)  a  general  summary  of  the 
four  classes  is  pr*esented.     The  typical  examples  which  are  here 
selected  for  comparison  ai-e  the  budgets  of,  (1)  a  Bavarian  agri- 
cultural free  day-labourer  who  possesses  land — an  example  relating 
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to  tlie  year  1872-73,  and  taken  from  Goltz ;  (2)  a  miner  of  the 
Upper  Harz,  selected  from  Le  Play,  and  relating  to  the  years 
1829-45;  (3)  a  Berlin  jonrneyman-mason  of  the  year  1879,  extracted 
from  the  Berlin  Statistical  Year  Book;  (4)  a  watch-cock-painter 
of  1878,  given  by  Schnapper-Arndt,  and  (5)  a  Bohemian  wool 
weaver  of  1882-83,  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  Singer.  The  result  of 
these  difFerent  budgets  is  that  in  the  first  and  fourth  instances 
there  is  a  considerable  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure,  that 
in  the  last  a  narrow  margin  for  saving  exists,  that  in  the  second 
the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  the  account  exactly  balance,  and  that 
in  the  third  a  deficit  is  discovered.  Figures  are  also  furnished  of 
the  percentages  of  the  several  items  on  either  side  of  the  account, 
and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry.  Then  in 
Section  VIII  some  further  tables  are  given  and  examined  covering 
a  wider  ground,  and  relating  to  various  countries.  These  are 
gathered  from  different  sources  including  the  materials  supplied 
by  Dr.  Engel,  whose  researches  are  described  as  constituting  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  such  investigations.  In  Section  IX 
some  special  budg-ets  of  Viennese  workmen  are  presented,  and  in 
an  appendix  to  the  volume  the  figures  of  some  of  the  tables  which 
are  given  in  the  main  body  of  the  book  according  to  Austrian 
reckoning  are  converted  into  German.  The  book  may  then,  we 
think,  be  described  without  exaggeration  as  a  mine  of  instructive 
commentary  and  suggestive  statement ;  and  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  handling  of  figures  seem  to  us  to  be  throughout 
frankly  recognised  and  correctly  apprehended.  In  fact  it  is  a  book 
which  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
and  can  hardly  be  neglected  without  disadvantage  and  loss  by 
anyone  who  desires  to  obtaJn  an  exhaustive  acquaintance — and  on 
this  question  superficial  opinions  are  at  any  rate  misleading,  if  they 
are  not  mischievous — with  the  data  and  methods  which  are  appro- 
priate to  an  inquiry  into  the  economic  position  of  the  working" 
classes. 

Statistisclie  Skizzen  cler  europdischen  und  amerikanischen  Staaten. 
Von  Dr.  H.  ¥.  Ritter  von  Brachelli.  (Erste  Abteilung.)  Leipzig  : 
I.  C.  Hinrichs,  1887. 

Dr.  Brachelli's  Statistical  Sketches,  which  now  include  the 
Araerican  States  and  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  European 
States,  are  hencefoi-ward  to  be  published  in  two  parts.  The 
present  volume  forms  the  first  of  these,  and  is  confined  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire ;  and  the  other  European  together  with 
the  American  States  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  second  part. 
Dr.  Brachelli's  position  as  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department  in 
the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Commerce  is  a  guarantee  that  the  figures 
and  facts  presented  by  him  have  been  collected  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  that  are  available,  and  that  they  have  been 
arranged  in  the  most  workmanlike  fashion ;  and  the  several 
different  heads  of  (1)  ai'ea  and  population;  (2)  lands,  forests, 
and  sea  fisheries ;  (3)  mines,  smelting  and  salt ;  (4)  industry ; 
(5)  trade  and  commerce;  (G)  education;  (7)  religion;  (8)  the 
constitution  of  the   State ;    (9)   its   governmental  administration ; 
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(10)  its  finances;  and  (11)  its  military  strength,  are  fully  and 
systematically  treated.  A  separate  section  is  reserved  for  the 
recent  acquisitions  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Dr.  Brachelli's 
little  book  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  economic  and  statistical 
student ;  and  it  would  be  impertinent  to  attempt  to  accord  it 
higher  praise. 


IV. — Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  ZOth  September,  1887, 
arranged  alphabetically  U')ider  the  following  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries ;  (b)  India,  Colonial  and  other  Possessions ;  (c)  United 
Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions ;  (d)  Authors,  £c. ;  (e)  Societies,  (&c. 
{British);  (f)  Periodicals,  &c.  {British). 


By  wliora  Presented. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Datos   anuales   del   Comercio    Exterior.     Ano   1887,  \ 

No.  53 J 

Procedimientos  del  Departainento  Nacional  de  Estadis-  ] 

tica  durante  el  Ano  de  1886.     Plan,  8vo J 

Suenos  Ayres — 

Boletin  mensual  de  Estadistica  Municipal.     Auo  1, 1 

April— Junio,  1887 J 

Bulletin  niensuel  de  Demograpliie  de  la  Ville  de 
VPannee.     Nos.  4— 6.     1887  


The    Argentine    Le- 
gation 
The    Statistical    Bu- 
j"      reau 

\  Statistical  Biireau  of 
J        Buenos  Ayres 

j  Dr.  E.  E.  Coni 


Austria  and  Hung-ary — 

Oesterreicbisches  Statistisches  Handhuch  flir  die  im 

Reiclisrathe  yertretenen   Konigreiohe  und  Lander. 

Y"  Jahrgaug,  1886.     8vo 

Oesterreichische  Statistik — 

Band  xiii.    Heft  3.    Statistik  dps  Sanitiitswesens  der 
im     Eeichsratlie    vertretenen     Ivonigreiche     und 
Lander  fur  das  Jahr  188 1.     Heft  4.     Bewegung  )■ 
der  Bevolkerung  der  im  Reichsratlie  Tertretenen 
Konigreiche  und  Liinder  im  Jahre  1885  

Band  xv.  Statistik  der  Rechtspflege.  Heft  1.  Die 
Ergebnisse  der  Civilvochtspflege  im  Jahre  1884  .... 

Band  xvi.     Heft  1.     Statistik  der  Banken  fiir  die 

Jahre  1884  und  1885  J 

Hungary — 

Statistisches  Jahrbnch  fiir  Ungarn.  Fimfzchntei'" 
Jahrgang,  1885.  Heft.  1.  Pohtischo  Eintlieilung 
und  Bewegung  dor  Bevolkerung  im  Jahre  1885.... 

Die  Erniihvungs-St;vtistik  (Um-  Hevolkorung  Ungarns 
auf  Physiologischer  Griiiidiiige  Bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  Karl  Keleti.  Ubersetznngaus  den  "  Amtliehen 
Statistischen  Mitthcilungcn."  Maps  and  diagrams, 
sm.  4to.     1887 

Hivatalos  Statisztikai  Kozlemenjek.  Magyarorszag 
Koz-  es  Magankonyvtarai  18S5-Ben.     Map     

Magyaror.szag  Aruforgalma  Aus/.triaval  es  mas 
Orszagokkal.   (Trade  Statistics.)    Fuzet  1 — 4, 1887_, 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreig'n  Countries — Contd. 
Austria  and  Hung-ary — Contd. 
Hungary — Contd. 

Ungarns  Waarenverkehr  mit   Oesterreicli  und   an- 1  mi    t>       in- 

deren  Liindern.    Fiir  das  Jahr  188G,  vom  Monate  I  TheEoyal  Hungarian 

Janner  bis  Eude  Dezember.     VI  Jahrgang J       Statistical  Bureau 

ViLLE  DE  Prague.    Bulletin  liebdomadaire  de  la — ,  et"l  The    Statistical    Bu- 
des  Communes-faubourgs.     (Current  numbers) J       reau  of  Prague 

Belgium — 

Annales  des  Ti'avaux  Publics  de  Belgique.     #  Caliier,  1   The    Administration 
Tome  xliv.     Diagrams,  8vo.     1886  J        of  Mines 

ViLLE   DE   Eeuxelles.      Bulletin   hebdomadaire   del 

Statistique  Demographique  et  Medicale.     (Current  >  Dr.  E.  Jansaens 
numbers)  J 

Denmark.     Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift.    Nj  Rsekke.  "1   The  Danish  Political 
Hefte  3.     1887    , J       Economy  Society 

Egypt.     Le  Commerce  Exterieur  de  I'Egypte,  pendant  T   The    Director-Gene- 
I'annee  1886.     La.  8vo J       ral  of  Customs 

France — 

Bulletin  du  Conseil  Superieur  de  Statistique.     No.  2,*^ 

Deuxieme  Session  de  1886.     (Contents.)     Loi  rela- 
tive k  une  Statistique  generale  des  professions  dans 

I'Empire  allemand  en  1882.     Note  du  Dr.  J.  Ber- 

tillon  sur  le  recensement  des  professions  a  Paris  h, 

I'aide  du  denombrement  de  1886.  Note  de  M.  Boutin 

sur  la  statistique  generale  des  professions   obtenue  J- 

d'apres    les  roles  des  patentes  de   1885.     Note    de 

M.   Lafahregue   sur  la  mortalite  du    premier  age. 

Note  de  M.  de  Foville  sur  la  forme  a  donner  a  la 

statistique  des  enfants  proteges.      Note  du  Dr.  J. 

Bertillon  sur  le  calcul  de  la  mortalite  des  enfants 

du  premier  age.     Diagrmas,  la.  8vo.     1887 

Compte    General    de    1' Administration    de    la   Justice 

Civile  et  Commerciale  en  France  et  en  Algerie,  pen- 
dant I'annee  1885     ! 

Compte   General   de  I'Administration   de   la  Justice  .' 

Criminelle  en  France  et  en  Algerie,  pendant  I'annee  j 

1885  J 

Minist^re  de  1' Agriculture.      Bulletin.      VI^   annee,  "1 

Nos.  3  et  4,  1887 J 

Ministere  des  Finances.     Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  "1 

Legislation  comparee.     Juin — Aout,  1887 f 

Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics.     Bulletin  du — .     Sta-1 

tistique  et  Legislation  comparee.     Juillct,  1887 _| 

ViLLE    de    Reims.      Bulletin   Mensuel    du    Bureau") 

Municipal  d'Hygiene.     Mai— Juillet,  1887 J 


The      Ministry      of 
Commerce 


The  Government  of 
France 


of 


L'Economiste  Fran^ais.  (Current  weekly  numbers)  .. 
Sevtte  Bihliographique  Univei-setle,  Paris: — 

Partie  Litteraire.     Juin — Aoiit,  1887  

,,       Technique.     Juin  et  Juillet,  1887 

Revue    Geographique    Internationale.       Mars  —  Juin, 

1887  


The       Ministry 
Agriculture 

M.  A.  de  Foville 

The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 

The  Bureau  of 
Hygiene 

The  Editor 
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Donations. 


By  wliom  Presented. 


(a)  Poreign  Countries — Contd. 
France — Contd. 

Revue  d'Economie  Politique.     I^  annee,  No.  4,  1887."" 
L'Economie  Politique  et   le  Droit,  a  propos  d'un 
livre  recent  (J.  J.  Courcelle-Seneuil.     Preiaaratioji  a 
rfitude  du  Droit,  Etude  des  Principes,  1887),  par  ,   rpi     -c-j-. 
A.  Jourdan.     Solutions  nouvelles  de  deux  questions  ,'  Jicutor 

fondamentales    d'economie    sociale,    par    M.    Akin- 
Karoly.      Le   Droit  de   propriete   dans   la  Societe 

franque  et  en  Grermanie,  jmr  G.  Platon  

Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques." 
11"  Amaee.  No.  3,  1887.  L'lufluence  de  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  en  Allemagne,  par  Levy-Briihl. 
Les  Canadiens-Francais  et  le  developpement  des 
libertes  parlenientaires  au  Canada,  par  E.  Hulot. 
Deux  Theses  de  M.  Henry  Suinner  Maine  (sur  le 
gouvernement  populaire),  par  E.  Boutmy.  Biblio-  \-  The  Institution 
graphic  des  finances  du  xviii"  Siecle  (Second 
article),  par  S.  Stourm.  La  mission  du  Marquis 
d'Eguilles  en  Ecosse  aupres  de  Charles-Edouard 
(1745-46),  suite  par  G.  Lefevre-Ponfalis.  Les  lois 
sur  Tenseignement  primaire   en  Belgique,   par  De 

Gei-mon J 

Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     1887 — 
Juillet.     Observations  siir   I'miportance  des  routes'^ 

nationales,  par  E.    Cheysson.      L'Institut   inter- 
national   a    Rome,    par    A.    de    Eoville.        Les 

Excitants  modernes,  par   le  Dr.  O.  Broch.     Les 

Accidents     du     Travail    (1*''     Partie),    par    M. 

Diihamel  j.  The  Society 

Aout.     Le  Jubile  National  en  Angleterre,  par  M.X. 

Les    Accidents    du    Travail    (suite    et   Jin),    par 

M.  Diihamel.     L'Enseignement  commercial  et  les 

ecoles  de  commerce  en  France  et  dans  le  monde 

entier,  par  E.  Minot   J 

Germany — 

Statistisches  Jalirbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich.    Achter^ 

Jahrgang,  1887.     Maps 

Monatshefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutschen    Rcichs. 

Mai— Juli,  1887  

Sfatistik  des  Deutschen  Beichs.     Neue  Folge — 
Band    xxiii.     Kriminalstatistik  fiir  das  Jahr  1885. 

Maps 

Band  xxv.     "VVaarenverkehr  des  deutschen  Zollge- 
biets  mit  deni  Auslande  itn  Jalire  1886.     Erster 

Theil 

Band   xxvii.      Statistik    der   SeescliifPnhrt   fiir    das 
Jahr   1886.      Abth.    1.      SchifPsunfalle    an    den 

deutschen  Kiiste  im  Jahre  1886    J 

PKrssiA.     Zeitschrift  des  Koniglich  Preussischen  StaO 

tistischen   Bureaus.     XXVI   Jahrgang  1886,  Heft  I  The  Royal  Statistical 
3  und    i.     XXVII  Jahrgang,  1887,  Ileft  1  und  2.  [       Bureau  of  Prussia 

Ma])s J 

Berlin.  VerofTentlichnngen  des  Stntistischen  Amtsi 
der  Stadt  Berlin.  Eheschliessungcn,  Gcburten,  Ster-  l 
befalle,  und  Witterung.     (Current  numbers)  J 


The  Imperial  Statis 
tical  Bureau 


The   Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  Berl  in 
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By  whom  rresented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries 
Grermany —  Co  ntd. 
Hamburg — 


-Contd. 


TheDirector-General 
of  Agriculture 


Statistik   des   Hamburgischen   Staates.      Heft  xiv,~] 

Abth.  1.     Die  Volkszahlung  vom  1  Dec,  1885  ....  I   The    Statistical    Eu- 
Tabellarische     Uebersicliten     des     Hamburgiscben  [       reau  of  Hamburg 

Handels  im  Jahre  1886.     4to J 


Italy— 

Annali  di  Agricoltitra,  1887 — 

No.  1 19.  Concorso  Internazionale  di  Piocole  Trebbia-") 

trici  a  Vapore  in  Pesaro  nel  1885 

,,    120.  L'Industria    dell'    aleool    e   della  vinifica- 

zione  in  Geriuania  ed  in  Austria  

„    127.  Atti     della      Commissione    incaricata    di 
Studiare  i  mctodi  intesi  a  couibattere  la 

peronospora  della  vite 

,,    1.30.  Legislazioiie  sulla  Pesea 

,,    131.  Zootecnia.  Provvedimenti  a  vantaggio  della 

Produzione  bovina,  ovina,  e  suina 

Annali  del  Credito  e  della  Previdenza.     Anno  1887."^ 
Credito  Agrario  Atti  della  Commissione  Reale  in- 
caricata di    compilare   lo    schema    di    resolamento. 
Annali  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio,  1887.     L'ln- 

dustria  della  Soda  in  Germania 

Annali  di  Statistica.  Statistica  Industriale.  Fase.  6. 
Notizie  sulle  condizioni  industrial!  della  Provincia 

di  Lucca.     Maps 

Bolleftino  Consolare,  1887 — 

Aprile.  (Relating  to  Austria — Trieste,  Fiume  ; 
Netherlands — Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  ;  United 
States — San  Francisco,  Washington  ;  PMlifpine 
Islands — Manilla  ;  France — Cette  ;  Scotland — 
Glasgow  ;   Spain — Cadiz  ;  Africa — Senegal,  Cape 

Town;  Argentine  Republic — Buenos  Ayres) 

Maggio.  (Relating  to  Roumania  ;  Servia ;  France 
—  Dunkirk,  Lille  ;  Norway  ;  Greece — Patras  ; 
Singapore  ;  England — Cardiff ;  Ireland — Dublin  ; 
Russia — Poland;    Malta;    Argentine   Republic —  }- 

Rosario,  Santa  Fe)  

Guigno.   (Relating  to  England;  Palestine;  Turkey — 

Trebizond ;   Germanii — Stettin  ;  India — rBombay) 

BoUettino    di    Legislazione   e    Statistica    Doganale    e 

Commerciale.     Anno  IV.     Maggio — Liiglio,  1887.... 

BoUettino   mensile    delle    situazi^ni    dei    Conti    dcgli 

Istitutid'Emissione.     Anno  XVIII,  Nos.  4—6,  1887 

BoUettino   di    JVotizie   sul   Crrdito   e   la   Previdenza. 

Anno  V,  Nos.  10—15,  1887    

Bolleftino  Semestrale  del  Credito,  Cooperativo,  Ordi- 
nario,  Agrario  e  Fondiario.     Anno  iV,  1"  Semestre, 

1886 :.:......... 

BoUettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prin- 
cipal i    Prodotti    Agraria    e    del    Pane.       (Current 

numbers)  

Diciassettcsima  Eelnzione  della  Commissione  Centrale 
di  Sindacato  sulla  Amniinisf  razione  dell'  Asse  Eccle- 
siastico,  durante  I'csercizio  finanziario  1885-86  J 


TheDirector-General 
of  the  Statistics  ol: 
Italy 
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Donations — Contd. 


[Sept. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 

Movimento    della    Navigazione   nei    Porti   del    Eegno"! 

neir  anno  1886     

Movimento  Commerciale  del  Regno  d'ltalia  nell'  anno 

1886  

Statistica  del  Commercio  Speciale  di  Importazione  e  di  |> 

Esportazione.     Maggio — Luglio,  1887 

Statistica  Elertorale  Politiea.     Elezioni  Grenerali  Pol 

tiehe,  23—30  Maggio,  1886.     Map  

Statistica  della  Emigi-azione  Italiana,  anno  1886    J 


The  Director-General 
of  tbe  Statistics  of 
Italy 


L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers.)     Florence....  The  Editor 
Giornale  degli   Economist!.     Vol.    ii,    Ease.    4,    1887.~^ 
Nuove    dottrine    sistematiche    nella    scienza    delle  | 
finanze  :   G-.  R.  Salerno.  I  presupposti  dell'  econoraia  I  " 

politiea :  i.  Miraglia.  Rivista  dell'  Agricoltura  :  | 
D.  Lampervico.  Previdenza  :  C.  Bottoni.  Rivista  | 
del'  Credito  popolare  :  E.  Levi J 

Japan — 

Resume  Statistique  de  I'Empire  du  Japon.  No.  1,^ 
1887.  (Territoire,  Population,  Agriculture,  Forets, 
Produits  Maritimes,  Production  du  Sel,  Mines, 
Fabrication  de  Sake.  Salaires  des  Classes  ouvrieres 
dans  les  grandes  Villes,  Commerce  Interieur,  Com- 
merce Etranger,  Voies  de  Communication,  Banques, 
Societes,  Caisses  d'Epargne,  Assurances,  Assistance 
Publique,  Hygiene  Publique,  Cultes,  Instruction 
Publiqne,  Police,  Etablissements  Penitentiaires,  Jus- 
tice Civile  et  Criminelle,  Armee  et  Marine,  Finances, 
Renseignements  divers.)     La.  Sto.,  map 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Tokyo,  for  March  1  mi     q     •  j 
—May,  1887.     La.  Svo [  ^^^  aociety 


The  General  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


Netherlands — 

Statistiek   der   Geboorten   en   der   Sterfte,    naar   den 

Leeftijd  ende  oorzaken  van  den  dood  in  Nederland. 

Januari — Maart,  1887     

Statistiek  van  het  Groncrediet  in  Nederland  over  de  1  The     Netherlands 

Jaren  1881  tot  en  met  1885.     4to J       Legation 

Russia — 

Agricultural  Year-book  for  1887.     Part  1.     (In  Rus- 

sijin) 

Journal  of  tlie  Ministry  of  Finance 

numbers.)      (In  Russian.)     1887 

Statistique  du  Commerce  Exterieur  de  la  Russie  en 
1886. 


(Current  weekly  1 


•T    T>       •      \     nr        .,  A       mcnt,  Ministry  or 

iln  Russian.)     Map,  4to -.,-  '' 


The   Department   of 
the  Interior 


The  Department  of 
Agriculture 

M.  A.  Vesselovsky 

The  Customs  Depart- 


Spain — 

Memorlas  Comerciales  y  Suplemento,  1887 — 

Sheet  14.  Bogota,  Colonia 

„      15.  Colonia,  Dresdo,    Para,   Stuttgart, 
Guaira 


•ia  j  Tl- 


Board  of 

toms 


Cus- 


1887.] 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Spain — Contd. 

Memorias  Comerciales  y  Suplemento,  1887 — Contd. 
Sheet  16.  La  Gruaira,  Filadelfia,  Isla  cle  Madera,  j~\ 

„     17.  Pisco,  Bremeny]Paiermo7Eos'ariodeS^^^^^^  '^^^^^   °^   ^'^^■ 

Pe,    Singapore,    Breslau,    Areqmpa,   y 
Varna 1 


toms 


The  Society 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


Boletin     de     la     Soeiedad     Geograflca     da    Madrid."! 

Marzo  y  Abril,  1887 [ 

Indies  del  Boletin  de  la  Soeiedad  Geograflca  de  Madrid,  f 

que  comprende  los  Tomos  i  al  xx,  1876-86  J 

Sweden  and  Norway — 

Norway — 

Norges  Officielle  Statistik.     Tredie  RceJcJce — 

35.  TabeUer  vedkommende  Skiftevcesenet  i  Norge"^ 

i  Aaret  1884.     (Bankruptcies) 

36.  Statistik  over  Norges  kommunale  Finantser  i 

Aarene  1881-83.     (Finance)     

37.  Beretning  om  Skoleroesenets  Tilstaud  i  Kou- 

geriget    Norge    for    Aaret    1882.      (Public 
Instruction)     

38.  Statistik  over  den  norske  Statskasses  Finantser 

i  Budget-aarene  1878-85.     (State  Finance) 

39.  Tabeller    vedkommende     Norges     Kriminal- 

statistik  for  Aaret   1884.       (Criminal  Sta- 
tistics)  

40.  Tabeller  vedkommende    Norges    Bergvoerks- 

drift  i  aarene  1883-85.      (Mines  and  Fac- 
tories)   

42.  Beretning  om  Rigets  Strafarbeidsanstalter  for 

Aaret  1885-86.     (Penitentiaries) 

43.  TabeUer  vedkommende  Norges  Handel  i  Aaret 

1886.     (Trade)  j 

Sweden — 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Statistik — 

C   Bergshandteringen.    Commerce-CoUegii  uiider-") 
diiniga  Berattelse  for  Sr  1885.     (Mmes)     .... 

D.  Fabriker  och  Manufakturer.     Commerce-Col- 

legii  vinderd3,niga   Berattelse   for   &r   1885. 
(Factories)  

E.  Inrikes  Sjofart  och  Handel.     Commerce-Col- 

legii  underd&niga  Berattelse   for   Sr   1885. 
(Shipping)  

F.  Utrikes  Handel  och  Sjofort.     Commei'ce-Col- 

legii  uuderd§,niga   Beriittelse   for   &r   1885. 
(Trade)    J 

Switzerland — 

Preavis  conccrnant  la  Question  de  1' Assurance  control   The      Federal      As- 
ia Grele.     8vo.     1887 J       surance  Bureau 

Statistiquc  de  la  Suisse.  67^  Livraison.  Examen 
pedagogique  des  recrues  en  automne,  1886.  Ma]). 
4to 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


Tlie  Federal  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


VOL.    L.      PART    111. 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations — Coiitd. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Poreign  Countries — Contcl. 
United  States — 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    Vol.  xv.     Report  on  the  Mining"] 
Industries   of   the  United   States   (exchisive  of  the  | 
Precioiis  Metals),  with  Special  Investigations   into 
the   Iron   Resources  of  the  Republic  and  into  the 
Cretaceous  Coals  of  the  North-West.     Maps,  plates, 
and  diagrams,  4to.     1886  J 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Monthly  Reports  on  the  1 
Condition  of  Crops,  &c.     June — July,  1887   J 

Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis-" 
tics  .  .  .  relative  to  the  Imports,  Exports,  Immigra- 
tion and  Navigation  for  the  three  months  euding 
31st  March,  1887.     [No.  3,  1886-87]   

Summary  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports.  Nos. 
10—12,  1886  87   

Emigration  and  Immigration.  Reports  of  the  Consular 
Officers  of  the  United  States.     Diagrams.     1887  .... 

Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States,  1887. 
Nos.    74,    75,    76    (Emigration    from    Europe),    77  j- 
(Fishery  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  Trade  1 
with  Canada).     Maps,  plates,  and  diagrams    | 

Index  to  the  Consular  Reports,  Nos.  1—59,  1880-85....J 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  upon  the  Pi'oduc- 1 
tion  of  the  Precious  Metals  in  the  United  States  > 
during  1886 J 

Illinois.  Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  1 
Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois,  1886.     8vo   J 

Massachusetts — 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  "1 

Health,  1886.     Diagrams,  8vo  J 

Supplement  to  the  Labor  Laws  of  the  Common-  "| 
wealth,  containing  the  Acts  and  Resolves  relating  >■ 
to  Labor  passed  by  the  Legislature  during  1887....  J 

New  Jersey.  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries  for  the  year 
ending  31st  October,  1886.     Svo  

New  York — 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  "I 

of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1886 J 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Pohce  and  1 
Excise  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  1886.     8vo....  J 

Rhode  Island — 

Thirty-second  Annual  Report  upon  the  Births,"^ 
Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Providence 

for  1886.     Svo }■ 

Monthly  Reports  of  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Provi-  | 
dence,  May— July,  1887     J 

Wisconsin.  Tenth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of\ 
Health,  1886  (containing — Conditions  of  Health  in  I 
Cities,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Kaine ;  Heredity,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  f 
Witter) J 


;au"| 
ear  > 


The  Hon.  G-.  F.  Hoar 


The  Department  of 
Agriculture 

The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 


W.  C.  Ford,  Esq.,  De- 
partment of  State 


The  Director  of  the 
Mint 

The  Bureau  of   La- 
bour 

The  State  Board  of 
Health 

The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor 

Edward     D.     Pago, 
Esq. 

Charles  F.  Peck,  Esq., 
Commissioner 

F.  L.  Jenkins,  Esq. 


Dr.  E.  M.  Snow, 
City  Registrar 


The  Board  of  Health 


Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress  from  1780  to' 
1856  ...  by  the  Autlior  of  the  Thirty  Years'    View 
[Thomas    H.    Benton].     Vols,    i— xi,    1780—1832. 
La.  Svo.     Ntw  York,  1857-59   , 


1887.] 


Additions  to  the  Library. 
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Donations. 


Hy  wliom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United.  States — Contd. 

Bankers' Magazine.     June,  1887.     New  York   The  Editor 

Bi'adstreet's  Journal.  (Current  weekly  numbers.)  1887....  ,, 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  and  Hunt's  Mer- 1 

chant's  Magazine.   (Current  weekly  numbers.)    1887  j  " 

American   Greographical  Society.      Bulletin.      Nos.  4"!   m,     gocictv 

and  5,  1886 j  ^ 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Adrancement  of  Science  and  1 

Art.     26th — 2Sth  Annual  Eeports  of  the  Trustees  >  The  Union 

for  1884-86.     8vo J 

Franklin  Institute.     Journal.     June — August,  1887 The  Institute 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Vol.  i.  Supjilement."^ 
Bibliogi'aphy  of  Political  Science,  1886.  Vol.  ii. 
No.  2,  1887.  The  Study  of  Administration,  by 
W.  Wilson.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  by 
JE.  R.  A.  Seligman.  How  Customs  Duties  work,  by  V  The  Editor 
E.  J.  Shriver.  Trades  Union  Benefit  Features,  by 
S.  W.  Bemis.  Municipal  Government,  by  tlie 
Son.    W.    M.    Iviiis.      The   "  Cultur-conflict "   in 

Prussia,  by  J.  W.  Burgess 

Smithsonian  Institution — 

Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  showing"^ 
the  Operations,  Expenditures,  and  Condition  of 
the  Institution  to  July,  1885.  Part  1.  (Contents.) 
Kecord  of  Scientific  Progress,  1884.  Introduc- 
tion, by  S.  F.  Baird.  Astronomy,  by  W.  C. 
Winlock.  List  of  Astronomical  Observatories,  by  | 
G.  H.  Boehmer.  Vulcanology  and  Seismology, 
by  C.  G.  BocJcivood.  Volcanic  Eruj)tions  and 
Earthquakes  in  Iceland  within  historic  times. 
Geography,  by  J^.  £".  Goodrich.     Physics,  by  G. -F.  | 

Barker.     Chemistry,  by  H.    C.  Bolton.     Miner-      rn     t     it   >-■ 

1         1,     7-t    c»    Ti  x>-iT  u       r  T        i.      r  1  he  institution 

alogy,  by  i.  IS.  Dana.     Bibliography  oi  inverte- 
brate Palgeontology,  by  J.  B.  Marcou.     Zoology, 

by  T.  Gill.     Anthropology,  by  0.  T.  Mason '... 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vol.  xxviii. 
Tables,  Meteorological  and  Physical,  by  Arnold 
Guyot.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
1884.  Vol.  xxix.  Catalogue  of  Scientific  and  | 
Technical  Periodicals  (1665-1882),  with  Chrono- 
logical Tables  and  a  Library  Check-List,  by  S.  C. 
Bolton,  1885.  Vol.  xxx.  Scientific  Writings  of 
Jose^Dh  Henry,  vol.  i.     Plates.     1886  ^ 

Venezuela — 

Correspondence  between  the  Venezuelan  Government" 
and  H.B.M.'s  Government  about  the  question  of  the 
Frontier ;  the  additional  Duty  of  30  per  cent. ;  the  \- 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  and  the  pecuniary  claims.    Fol.  j 
1887  J 

Gacela  Oficial.     (Current  numbers.)     1887    \ 


The  Consul  for  Vene- 
zuela, London 

Tlie   Statistical    Bu- 


I, 


2Q.i 
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Miscellanea. 

Donations — Contcl. 


[Sept. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Trade    and  ^Navigation.     Monthly   Accounts.      Nos."^  rpj^g   Department   of 
1—3  1887-88  •••;•••■••"■ ; - •••: • ;■■•  L      Finance  and  Corn- 
Trade  by  Land  with  ioreign  Uovmtries.     Accounts.  I 
Nos.  lb  and  12,  1886-87 J 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.^ 

Extra  number.       Prof.   Peterson's    Report   on   the  [  mi^    Soeietv 
search    for  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Bombay  Circle,  [  ^ 

1884-86.     No.  45,  voL  xviii    J 

Asiatic  Society  of  Senqal — 

Journal.     Vol.  M,  part  1,  No.  ] ,  1887 1 

Proceedings.     February — May,  1887  J  " 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Budget  Speech,  delivered  by  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
&c.,  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
12th  May,  1887.     Diagrams  ^ 

Civil  Service  List  of  Canada,  1887    "^ 

Correspondence  relative  to  tlie  Seizure  of  British 
American  Vessels  in  Behrings  Sea  by  the  United 
States  Authorities  in  1886.     Map 

Department  of  Militia  and  Defence.  Final  Report  of 
War  Claims  Commission    

Eeport  on  Canadian  Archives,  by  D.  Brymner,  Archi- 
vist, 1886.     Plans  and  maps 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  North -West 
Mounted  Police  Force,  1886.     Map 

Eeport  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries  for  1886    

Report  on  the  Fisheries  Protection  Service  of  Canada, 
1886  

Report  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Expedition  of  1886. 
Maps  and  plates  

Reports  of  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H.  Jackson  and  Major-Gen. 
Laurie  on  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  in  the 
North- West  Territories  in  1885     j 


C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
C.B. 


J.  Gr.  Bourinot,  Esq., 
LL.D. 


Insurance  and  Finance  Chi'onicle. 
1887  


Vol.  vii,  Nos.  6—8 


:} 


The  Editor 


Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Report  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  1   The    Superintendent 
for  1886,  with  tables  and  appendices.     Fol J       of  Education 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  for  1886,  containing"" 
also  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1887 — .     Fol.     (De- 
fence, Population,  Vital  and  Meteorological,  Finance,  i  The   Colonial 
Interchange,  Production,  Accumulation,    Law  and  |       tary 
Crime,  Religious,  Educational,  and  Charitable  In- 
stitutions)       _ 


Secre- 


Jamaica.     Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  for  "1 
the  year  ended  30th  September,  188G  J 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Jamaica 


JThf 


Lagros.      Statistical   Returns   of   Exports   and   Imports!   "'gt„f„  *„,,  j-ijg  Qq. 
from  187G  to  1885.     8vo |       \qxi\qs 


1887.] 


Additions  to  the  Library. 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
New  South  Wales.     The  Year-Book  of  New  South  ~| 

Wales   for   1887.     Sixth  year  of  publication.     Map,  >  The  Publisher 
plates,  and  diagram.     8vo J 

Queensland.     Supplement  to  the  Grovernment  Gazette  1  mi,     -p     •  i.       pi 
(containing  Vital   Statistics).      Nos.   11,  31,  and  53,  \  J-^e  ±tegistrar-(jene- 


H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  Govern- 
ment Statist 


The   Department   of 
Mines 


Victoria — 

Eu-st  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Govern-"" 

ment  Statist  in  connection   with    Trades   Unions. 

Keport  for  1886,  with  an  Appendix.     Fol 

Statistical  Eegister  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  for  1886. 

Part  1,  Blue  Book.     Fol 

The  Gold-Fields  of  Victoria.     Reports  of  the  Minmg 

Registrars  for  the  quarter  ended  31st  March,  1887. 

Plans 

Eeport  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  for  1880 E.  F.  Owen,  Esq. 

Victorian  Year-Book  for  1885-86  (thhteenth  year  of!   Tlie    Agent -General 

issue).     Map,  8vo J       for  Victoria 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  ~| 
Victoria.     Part  1  of  vol.  ix,  1868  ;    vols,  xxii  and  [ 
xxiii,    1886-87,    diagrams   and    plates.      (Vol.    xxii  \-  The  Society 
contains  "International  Statistical  Uniformity,"  by  | 
R.D.  Taylor).     8vo J 


(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dona — 

Board  of  Trade  Journal,  1887 — 

June.     Trade  between  Spain  and  the  United  King-"" 
dom.     Extracts    from    Diplomatic   and    Consular 
Eeports.     Miscellaneous  Trade  Notices.     The  Sea 
Fisheries  on  the  French  Coasts.     Eeport  on  the 

New  Customs  Law  and  Tariff  of  Mexico,    General      m     -r>        i    i- m     t 
View  of  the  World's  Trade.     Eecent  Trade  Blue  >  ^''^  ^"'^'"'^  ^^  ^'■'^'^*^ 

Books.     Statistical  Tables 

July.     Foreign  and  Colonial  Duties  on  Importation 
of   Wheat   and   Wheat   Flour.      German   Sugar 

Bounties.     Sardine  Fisheries  of  France  ^ 

Mining  and  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,^   ^r^         ti        t  t 

including  Lists  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Works,  for  I    "'^"l,  ,    f   ,,''^^?t    ° 
1886,   and   a   list   of    plans   of    abandoned   mines,  f      »tafe  tor  the  Home 

[C-5132.]     1887 : J       Department 

Navigation   and   Shipping  of   the   United   Kingdom.]   m     -n      j    n  m    j 

Annual  Statement  for  1886.     [C-5067.]     1887 /  ^^'^  ^°''^'^  °^  ^""^^^ 

Patent  Office.     Charts  showing  number  of  Sjjeciflca-] 

tions  received  during  each  week  of  the  years  1884-86.  I  H.  E.  Lack,  Esq, 

3  diagi-ams,  sheets    J 

Eaihvay  Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and"] 

Ireland,  for  1886,  with  Summary  Tables  for  United  I   m     -n        i     f  m      i 
Kingdom  for  each  year   from    1854  to    1886,   &c.  ^  The  Board  of  Iradc 
[C-5126.]     1887 J 


58G 


Miscellanea. 

Donations — Contd. 


[Sept. 


Donations. 


By  wliom  Presented. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  King-dom — Contd. 

General  Report  in  Regard  to  the   Share   and  Loan~^ 
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"  The  Increase  of  Moderate  Incomes  ;"  being  the  Inaugural 
Address  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the 
JExcheq7ier.  Session  1887-88.  Delivered  6th  December,  1887, 
at  Willis's  Rooms. 

Gentlemen,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  speaker  who  is  about  to 
address  an  audience,  has  to  make  an  apology,  hut  it  is  not  often,  as 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  he  has  a  threefold  apology  to  make. 
I  have  in  the  first  instance  to  express  my  deep  regret  to  you,  the 
members  of  the  Statistical  Society,  that  although  you  did  me  the 
honour  more  than  a  year  ago  to  elect  me  as  jonv  President,  I  have 
never  as  yet  been  able  to  take  any  part  in  your  meetings,  or  to 
discharge  any  of  the  duties  wliich  belong  to  my  office.  You  will, 
I  trust,  not  for  one  moment  have  believed  that  I  undervalue  the 
services  or  the  importance  of  the  Society  over  which  you  have 
called  me  to  preside ;  but  when  I  accepted  the  office,  I  had  more 
leisure  at  my  disposal  than  I  have  now,  and  I  sincerely  believed 
that  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  render  some  little  service  to  you. 
In  the  second  place,  I  must  apologise  to  you  for  the  delay  which 
has  taken  place  in  delivering  my  inaugural  address  this  pi-esent 
season.  Here  again  I  must  plead  official  duties  and  the  pressure 
of  other  work,  which  I  need  not  more  particularly  specify. 

But  my  third  cause  of  regret  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all. 
I  feel  that  I  have  not  had  adequate  leisure  to  prepare  an  address 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  those  whom  I  meet  in  this  hall 
to-night.  There  is  no  study  which  requires  more  continuous  and 
undisturbed  attention  than  the  study  of  complicated  statistical 
problems.  There  is  no  field  of  knowledge  on  which  hasty  excursions 
are  so  likely  to  lead  one  into  bogs  whei'e  one  may  stick  fast,  or  into 
tangled  jungles  from  which  one  will  find  no  escape.  No  man  feels 
more  deeply  than  myself  how  important  it  is  that  figures  should 
be  put  forward  only  after  profound  inquiry,  and  with  the  minutest 
care  as  to  their  arrangement  and  disposition.  The  science  of 
statistics,  of  which  I  see  so  many  able  professors  here  to-night,  is  an 
exact  science.     The  facts  with  which  it  deals  only  degenerate  into 
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misleading  confusion  when  carelessly  or  too  astutely  handled.  The 
expression,  derogatory  to  statisticians,  that  "figures  will  prove 
"  anything,"  as  every  one  of  you  know  better  than  I  do,  simply 
means  that  figures,  which  never  tell  untruths,  may  be  so  handled 
as  to  present  untruths.  Figures  themselves  never  lie,  but  every 
one  must  admit  that  there  is  no  sound  and  accurate  material  which 
can  be  so  easily  handled  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  compiler  as 
statistics  can. 

I  had  at  one  time  thought  of  presenting  to  your  notice  this 
evening  some  of  the  canons  and  rules  by  which  statistical  state- 
ments might  be  dissected  and  examined — a  kind  of  guide  to  the 
detection  of  statistical  error.  I  can  fancy  that  an  interesting 
address  might  be  delivered  on  statistical  fallacies,  illustrated  by 
copious  examples  from  contemporary  politicians  and  social  philoso- 
phers. Given  a  great  number  of  figures  partially  unknown,  given 
unlimited  power  and  discretion  of  selection,  and  given  an  enthusiast 
determined  to  prove  his  case,  and  I  will  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. But  we  are  all  statisticians  here  to-night,  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether,  as  president  of  the  Statistical  Society,  I  should  not 
by  such  a  course  have  trodden  on  the  toes  of  many  of  the  professors 
of  the  craft.  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  single  illusti-a- 
tion.  The  statistician,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  administrator 
of  statistics,  is  like  a  showman  who  is  exhibiting  certain  figures. 
According  as  he  throws  light  and  shade  upon  the  pictures  which  he 
exhibits,  he  can  produce  true  or  false  impressions.  Whole  rows  of 
figures  he  may  throw  into  impenetrable  shade,  while  others  are  at  the 
same  time  brought  into  excessive  prominence,  and  thus,  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  much  may  be  rendered  invisible,  and  much  may  be 
distorted  by  exaggerated  lights,  which  turn  facts  into  caricatures. 

But  I  will  leave  this  topic,  and  simply  add,  with  reference  to 
my  own  position,  that  your  present  president  is  not  a  producer  or 
manufacturer  of  statistics  ;  he  is  in  most  instances  simply  a  con- 
sumer— a  fact  which  perhaps  may  lead  the  more  uncharitable  of  my 
audience  to  the  idea  that  it  is  because  he  is  not  himself  a  producer  that 
he  has  indulged  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I 
will  not  speak  of  myself  as  a  consumer  on  this  occasion,  but  rather 
as  a  middleman  between  consumer  and  producer.  And,  may  be,  it 
is  as  well  that  the  president  in  his  annual  addi^ss,  instead  of 
directing  his  remarks  exclusively  to  statisticians,  should  play  the 
part  of  such  a  middleman,  and  serve  as  a  medium  between  statis- 
ticians and  the  general  public. 

Having  abandoned  the  idea  which  I  at  first  entertained,  of 
examining  the  canons  of  statistical  criticism,  I  am  about  to  engage 
in  a  more  dangerous  task,  namely,  to  put  before  you  a  statistical 
thesis,  which   ma^'  be   open  to  attack   from  many  sides,   and  to 
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which  perhaps  some  of  you  may  apply  the  dissecting  processes  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  But,  believe  me,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of 
dogmatism  that  I  shall  speak,  I  shall  deal  tentatively  with  the 
propositions  which  I  am  about  to  put  before  you,  and  I  will  then 
hand  over  the  subject  for  further  consideration  to  those  who 
combine  those  two  important  qualifications  for  the  pursuit  of 
statistics,  leisure  and  impartiality,  and  who  will  approach  the 
question  with  an  open  mind. 

I  propose  to  speak  on  the  increase  in  this  country  during  recent 
years  of  the  number  of  moderate  fortunes  and  of  small  investors, 
coupled  with  symptoms  of  a  decrease  in  the  tendency  to  the 
accumulation  of  large  fortunes  in  a  few  hands.  I  wish  to  point 
out  the  growing  importance  in  our  economic  and  social — and  I 
might  almost  say  our  political — system  of  the  smaller  middle  class. 
I  will  not  be  tempted  by  the  sigoificance  of  that  class  into  any 
digressions  concerning  the  political  aspects  of  the  case  ;  but  I 
think  I  may  say,  without  giving  offence  to  any  party,  that  it  mnst 
be  to  the  advantage  of  every  State  that  what  I  may  call  the  great 
central  body  of  the  community  should  be  reinforced  in  numbers, 
and  I  propose  by  your  leave  to  examine  to-night  the  question  to 
what  extent  that  central  body  is  being  reinforced  in  our  own 
country  at  the  present  time. 

The  subject  of  this  address  is  one  on  which  I  have  already  - 
dwelt,  both  in  a  speech  before  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce two  years  ago,  and  in  my  budget  speech  this  year.  The 
figures  I  then  gave  1  found  to  excite  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  discussion  which  arose  out  of  them  seemed 
to  indicate  that  their  lessons  were  far  from  being,  so  far  as  I  may 
venture  upon  a  judgment,  adequately  realised.  I  wish  to  lift 
some  of  the  facts  which  I  then  dwelt  upon,  and  which  are  of  great 
social  and  political  importance,  into  greater  prominence.  What 
I  am  about  to  say  may  have  little  novelty  for  experts,  but  it  may 
not  be  without  its  use  if  it  serves  to  bring  home  to  the  public  some 
important  considerations  with  which  experts  are  already  to  a  great 
extent  familiar. 

Since  I  originally  put  forwai'd  this  theory  in  June,  1885,  my 
general  drift  has  been  confirmed  by  a  high  authority.  On  p.  16  of 
the  final  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Depression  of  Trade,  a  body  whose  conclusions,  I  may  paj-en- 
thetically  remark,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  unduly  neglected 
because  they  contain  notliing  sensational,  is  given  a  tiible,  drawn 
from  the  returns  under  Schedule  D  of  tlie  iucome  tax,  which  I  will 
not  quote,  as  1  propose  to  give  similar,  but  fuller  and  somewhat 
later  figures  of  my  own,  and  on  this  table  the  Commission  base  the 
following  statement,  to  which  I  would  call  your  special  attention. 
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These  are  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  :  "  From  this 
"  table  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  persons  with  incomes 
"  of  less  than  2,000/.  a-year  has  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
"  the  population  (which  in  the  period  in  question  increased  about 
"  10  per  cent.),  while  the  number  of  persons  with  incomes  above 
"  2,000/.  has  increased  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  and  the  number  with 
"  incomes  above  5,000/.  has  actually  diminished ;  and  further,  that 
"  the  lower  the  income  the  more  rapid  the  rate  of  increase.  We 
"  think,  therefore,  that  whether  the  aggregate  amount  of  profits  is 
"  increasing  or  not,  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  profits  are 
"  becoming  more  widely  distributed  among  the  classes  engaged  in 
"  trade  and  industry ;  and  that  while  the  larger  capitalists  may  be 
"  receiving  a  lower  return  than  that  to  which  they  have  been 
"  accustomed,  the  number  of  those  who  are  making  a  profit,  though 
"  possibly  a  small  one,  has  largely  increased." 

Well  now,  with  regard  to  the  table  on  which  these  remarks  are 
based,  there  are  of  course  several  qualifying  considerations.  The 
figures  under  Schedule  D  of  the  income  tax  show  the  incomes  of 
certain  tax-paying  entities,  but  those  tax-paying  entities  do  not 
always  correspond  to  actual  individuals.  Under  the  head  of 
"  Trades  and  Professions  "  in  Schedule  D,  men  are  arranged  in 
certain  classes  according  to  their  incomes ;  but  those  are  only  the 
incomes  which  they  declare  under  that  head,  and  they  may  at  the 
same  time  be  deriving  other  incomes  which  fall  under  other 
schedules.  For  instance,  they  may  be  receivers  of  dividends  under 
Schedule  C,  or  they  may  be  landed  proprietors  under  Schedule  A, 
or  they  may  be  shareholders  in  any  of  the  companies  which  are 
separately  assessed  under  Schedule  D  itself.  Therefore  all  the 
allegations  which  are  made  upon  the  strength  of  the  returns  under 
this  head  of  "  Trades  and  Professions  "  require  to  be  qualified,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  incomes  of  small  amounts  under 
Schedule  D  may  often  be  lifted  into  a  higher  grade  by  additional 
resources  appearing  under  other  schedules.  But  again  there  is  a 
consideration  on  the  other  side.  Under  Schedule  D  the  returns 
made  are  in  many  cases  those  of  firms  and  not  those  of  individuals  ; 
so  that  while  in  some  cases  the  figures  under  Schedule  D  may  not 
indicate  the  full  amount  of  the  incomes  of  the  persons  assessed, 
in  other  cases  those  figures  are  far  larger  than  such  incomes, 
because  they  represent  the  profits  of  firms  which  are  returned  in 
the  aggregate,  and  not  separately  for  the  several  partners. 

I  do  not  wish  therefore  to  rely  too  exclusively  upon -the  evidence 
of  Schedule  D.  But  the  Commission  considered  it  to  be  valuable 
evidence,  and  I  consider  that  it  is  extremely  valuable  evidence, 
if  5  ou  can  corroborate  it  from  other  sources,  and  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  point  to  such  corroborating  evidence.     I  have  looked  out 
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for  other  tests  of  the  proposition,  which  the  Royal  Commission  laid 
down.  I  have  looked  for  them  in  the  direction  of  expenditure,  and 
in  the  direction  of  investment,  and  I  shall  have  presently  to  refer 
to  the  result  of  these  investigations. 

But  before  passing  to  these  tests,  let  me  give  you  the  latest 
lessons  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  income  tax  itself.  I  have 
here  a  table  which  shows  the  number  of  income  tax  assessments, 
under  Schedule  D,  of  individuals  and  private  firms,  and  I  see  that 
in  the  year  1877^  there  were  assessments  of  between  150/.  and 
1,000/.,  317,839;  while  in  1886  there  were  379,064  assessments  of 
this  amount,  an  increase  of  i9*26  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  incomes  of  1,000/.  and  upwards  there  were  assessed  in  1877 
22,848,  and  in  1886,  22,298,  a  decrease  of  2*4  per  cent.,  that  is  to 
say,  that  incomes  between  150/.  and  1,000/.  derived  from  trades  and 
professions  increased  during  that  period  by  nearly  20  per  cent., 
while  on  those  of  1,000/.  and  upwards  there  was  an  actual  decrease 
of  nearly  2|  per  cent.  Now  I  had  better  indicate  at  once  the  lesson 
which  I  think  those  figures  teach,  and  which  is  practically  the 
thesis  which  I  am  to  put  before  yoa  this  evening,  namely,  that  the 
larger  figures  are  not  increasing,  but  the  increase  in  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  community  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  middle  classes 
than  in  the  highest  stratum  of  wealth. 

To  go  more  into  particulars,  1  have  by  me  a  second  table,  which 
shows  more  in  detail  how  wealth  is  distributed  between  the 
different  classes  of  income  tax  payers  under  Schedule  D.  In 
incomes  between  150/.  and  500/.  the  increase  per  cent,  between  the 
years  1877  and  1886  was  21  •4..  In  those  between  500/.  and  1,000/. 
there  was  during  the  same  period  no  increase  at  all ;  the  numbers 
in  1877  were  32,085,  and  in  1886  32,033,  being  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same.  When  we  come  to  incomes  between  1,000/. 
and  5,000/.  there  is  an  increase  of  2*4,  but  in  those  over  5,000/. 
there  is  a  decrease  of  2*3.  It  results  from  these  figures  that  during 
ordinary  times,  and  during  times  of  depression,  during  times  such 
as  we  have  recently  gone  through,  and  which  certainly  have  not  been 
times  of  great  prosperity,  there  has  yet  been  a  most  satisfactory 
and  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  incomes  below  1,000/. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  assessments  of  "  Trades 
"  and  Px'of  essions  "  under  Schedule  D  do  not  by  auy  means  represent 
the  total  number  of  existing  incomes  of  any  particular  amount, 
but  only  those  which  can  be  more  or  less  counted.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  great  number  of  incomes  which  go  to  make  up 
the  unanalysable  totals  of  Schedules  A  and  C.  They  do  not  even 
include  all  the  incomes  assessed  under  Schedule  D.     You  have 

'  Throughout  tliis  essay  "year"  stands  for  "financial  year."  Thus  "the 
year  1887  "  means  "  the  year  from  the  1st  April,  1886,  to  the  3]st  March,  1887." 
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besides  in  that  same  schedule  the  incomes  of  the  shareholders  of 
all  the  companies  whose  profits  are  assessed  in  the  lump.  I  shall 
consider  hereafter  what  evidence  there  is  that  the  profits  of  these 
companies  go  to  enrich  a  larger  number  of  people  than  they  once 
did.  But  before  I  pass  from  individuals  to  companies,  I  must 
call  attention  to  Schedule  E.  Schedule  E  is  not,  as  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  thought,  confined  to  the  salaries  of  officials.  I 
have  seen  it  stated  in  important  organs  of  public  opinion  that 
Schedule  E  simply  represented  the  incomes  of  the  servants  of  the 
public.  But  that  is  not  so :  officials  are  rather  less  than  half  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  assessed  under  Schedule  E :  the 
remainder  consist  of  other  employes  of  public  companies,  private 
firms,  or  individuals.  Now  in  the  last  ten  years  which  I  am 
passing  under  review  the  assessments  under  Schedule  E  have 
increased  from  78,224  to  115,964,  so  that  there  again  you  have  a 
large  proportion  of  persons  added  to  the  income-tax-paying  class, 
of  whom  very  few  can  be  described  as  rich. 

You  may  wish  to  know  what  number  of  these  assessed  under 
Schedule  E  are  to  be  considered  as  wealthy  employes,  and  how 
many  belong  to  distinctly  the  middle  class  and  to  the  smaller 
incomes.  Well,  I  have  made  inquiries  into  that  point,  and  I  find 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  assessed  under 
Schedule  E  have  a  smaller  income  than  400^.  a-year.  The  figures 
for  1886  are  these  :  under  400Z.  a-year,  104,108  ;  at  400/.  and  over, 
11,856.  So  that  Schedule  E  again  represents  a  large  class  of 
persons  with  moderate  incomes,  and  the  class  of  persons  who  are 
in  receipt  of  no  more  than  400/.  a-year  from  their  regular  employ- 
ment. In  order  to  get  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  small 
middle  class,  you  have  to  add  the  great  bulk  of  these  assessments 
under  Schedule  E  to  the  assessments  of  less  than  500/.  a-year 
under  Schedule  D. 

I  was  anxious  to  test  the  growth  of  these  small  middle  class 
incomes  in  another  way,  namely,  through  the  probate  duty,  but 
owing  to  the  changes  in  the  law  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  tables 
going  any  distance  back,  nor,  if  they  did  go  back,  could  we  expect 
to  find  them  as  yet  much  affected  by  the  increase  of  small  fortunes. 
This  is  a  recent  movement,  and  the  recruits  to  whom  I  have  referred 
have  not  yet  had  time  either  to  accumulate  money  or  to  die. 

But  the  figures  of  the  probate  duty  teach  some  very  interesting 
lessons,  to  whicrh  I  do  not  know  whether  attention  has  previously 
been  called.  I  should  like  to  direct  your  notice  to  the  great 
number  of  small  estates  which  are  annually  proved,  and  also,  if 
you  will  excuse  me  for  turning  aside  for  a  moment  from  the 
general  line  of  my  argument,  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  real 
statistical  curiosity,  namely,  the  extraoidinary  regularity  in  the 
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number  of  estates  of  each  grade  falling  in  in  each  year.  The 
aggregate  figures  of  the  probate  duty  for  the  years  1885,  1886, 
and  1887,  in  round  numbers  are  as  follows :  1885,  3,793,000/.  ; 
1886,  3.900,000/.;  and  1887,  3,834,000/.;  figures  presenting 
remarkable  regularity.  It  is  generally  thought  that  it  is  the  large 
estates  on  which  the  revenue  may  rely,  but  the  fact  is  that  here,  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  our  revenue  system,  we  rely  not  so  much 
upon  the  extremely  rich,  as  upon  the  general  distribution  of  wealth. 
Of  the  total  number  of  estates  in  1885,  for  instance,  which 
amounted  to  59,000,  there  were  45,950  under  r,ooo/.,  being  77*86 
of  the  total,  and  there  were  57,887  under  20,000/.,  being  98*08 
of  the  total. 

Now  I  come  to  what  I  call  the  statistical  curiosity.  I  have 
caused  a  table  to  be  made  showing  for  three  successive  years 
the  number  of  estates  proved  not  exceeding  1,000/.,  the  number 
between  1,000/.  and  5,000/.,  between  5,000/.  and  10,000/.  and  so 
forth.  The  following  are  the  results  to  which  I  particularly  call 
the  attention  of  my  audience.  The  estates  not  exceeding  1,000/. 
were  45,950  in  1885  ;  they  wei^e  46,903  in  1887.  Now  it  strikes 
me  as  a  very  extraordinary  fact  that  that  average  should  be  kept 
up  in  so  striking  a  manner ;  but  the  figures  become  still  more 
remarkable  as  we  go  up  the  scale.  Between  1,000/.  and  5,000/. 
there  were  in  1885  8,782  estates,  and  in  1887  9,094;  between 
5,000/.  and  10,000/.  1,938  in  1885,  and  2,032  in  1887;  between- 
10,000/.  and  20,000/.  there  were  1,217  i'^  the  former  year,  and  1,240 
in  the  latter.  I  am  amazed  at  the  fact  that  in  these  two  years 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  estates  of  from  10,000/.  to  20,000/. 
falling  in  was  only  23  in  upwards  of  1,200.  To  continue,  between 
20,000/.  and  30,000/.  there  were  389  estates  in  1885  and  444  in 
the  year  1887.  Between  30,000/.  and  40,000/.  there  were  208  in 
the  one  year  and  228  in  the  other.  Between  40,000/.  and  50,000/. 
there  were  145  in  the  one  year  and  14O  in  the  other,  again  a  most 
astonishing  equality.  Between  50,000/.  and  100,000/.  there  were 
246  in  the  one  year  and  255  in  the  other.  Between  100,000/.  and 
150,000/. — when  you  come  to  these  great  figures  the  regularity  is 
still  more  striking — there  were  61  in  the  one  year  and  64  in  the 
other.  Between  150,000/.  and  200,000/.  there  were  32  in  1885,  32  in 
1886,  and  33  in  1887  ;  and  between  200,000/.  and  250,000/.  there 
were  16  in  1885,  16  in  1886,  and  17  in  1887.  Now  I  confess  that 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  remarkable  statistical  phenomenon, 
that  men  choose  to  present  to  the  exchequer,  with  such  extra- 
ordinary regularity,  about  the  same  number  of  great  windfalls  in 
every  succeeding  year.  One  would  have  thought  that  if  there  was 
anything  that  was  variable,  it  would  be  the  number  of  deaths  of 
men  of  a  certain  degree  of  fortune  in  any  particular  year ;  but  in 
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this  as  in  everything  else  natui*e  appears  to  assert  herself,  and  to 
be  determined  that  the  exchequer  shall  not  be  defrauded  of  its  full 
share  of  large  estates  in  any  single  year.  I  have  often  marvelled 
at  the  exactness  with  which  the  able  men  who  frame  our 
estimates  are  in  the  habit  of  forecasting  the  revenue,  but  I  did 
not  know  till  I  examined  it  to  what  extent  they  were  assisted  by 
the  steady  average  of  mortality  in  every  grade  of  fortune. 

I  will  now  turn  from  the  analysis  of  taxation  to  the  tests  which 
I  promised  to  apply  to  my  thesis  from  investments  and  expenditure, 
and  will  first  deal  with  a  patent  extension  of  the  numbers  of  small 
investors.  In  my  opinion  this  greater  distribution  of  wealth  of 
which  I  am  speaking  is  in  the  main,  or  at  least  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  result  of  the  extension  of  limited  liability.  Foi-merly 
great  businesses  gave  profits  to  a  small  number  of  individuals, 
whose  fortunes  accumulated  ;  but  now,  when  so  many  of  these 
great  businesses  are  turned  into  limited  companies,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  community  is  introduced  to  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  industry  and  trade.  Take  any  of  the  great  breweries,  for 
instance,  which  have  lately  been  turned  into  limited  companies. 
The  goodwill  of  those  businesses  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
former  proprietors,  who  receive  that  which  is  paid  by  the  share- 
holders ;  but  in  the  future  all  the  profits  of  those  breweries  will  go 
not  to  half  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  men,  but  will  go  to  hundreds  or  even 
thousands.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  every  department  of  business 
we  see  this  tendency.  We  find  an  ever  increasing  portion  of  the 
community  becoming  practically  traders,  and  sharing  in  the  profits 
of  business ;  and  the  new  shareholders  apparently  are  often 
content  with  a  smaller  rate  of  profit  than  would  have  satisfied  the 
original  proprietors.  But  the  only  point  with  regard  to  this 
change  to  which  I  would  now  direct  your  attention  is  its  efi'ect 
on  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  I  might  put  it  pedantically  in  tliis 
form,  that  a  priori  one  would  expect  that  the  limited  liability 
company  would  serve  as  a  conduit  for  pouring  the  profits  of 
business  over  a  much  larger  area  than  they  formerly  reached ;  but 
that  if  we  are  not  content  with  the  a  priori  argument,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  facts,  to  which  I  will  now  call  your  attention,  shows 
conclusively  that  it  is  so. 

The  first  figures  which  I  am  about  to  give  on  this  head  are 
probably  familiar  to  a  good  many  experts,  but  they  are  neverthe- 
less so  striking  that  they  will  bear  repetition.  The  total  paid  up 
capital  of  all  companies  registered  in  April,  1877,  was  307,000,000/., 
and  in  April,  1887,  the  total  paid  up  capital  of  registered  com- 
panies was  591,500,000/.,  the  increase  in  ten  years  being  92  per 
cent.  These  are  gigantic  figures,  and  show  the  enormous  growtli 
of  the  system  of  limited  liability.      But,  I  have  asked  myself,  how 
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far  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  companies  corres- 
ponding to  the  increase  of  capital,  or  whether  the  increase  of 
capital  came  through  tlie  development  of  old  companies.  Now 
the  income  tax  returns  are  not  very  helpful  on  this  point. 
Under  tke  heads  of  waterworks,  ironworks,  mines,  quarries, 
and  railways,  they  mix  up  private  firms  and  public  companies. 
But  there  is  a  column  in  these  returns,  a  column  containing 
all  companies  which  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  just 
mentioned,  and  containing  companies  only ;  and  under  this 
head  I  find  that  the  number  of  companies  in  1877  was  2,695, 
and  in  1886  it  was  5,135,  an  increase  of  90  per  cent.,  curiously 
enough  corresponding  exactly  to  the  figures  which  I  have  just 
given,  Damely,  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  limited 
liability  companies  during  the  same  period.  But  what  we  want  to 
know  is  not  only  whether  the  number  of  the  companies  has 
increased,  not  only  whether  their  aggregate  capital  has  increased,  but 
whether  the  number  of  shareholders  composing  them  has  increased, 
and  I  commend  this  question  to  the  attention  of  statisticians.  I 
believe  that  there  are  figures  which  are  accessible,  but  which  1 
have  not  been  able  to  procui-e  in  the  short  time  which  I  have  had 
at  my  disposal,  and  which  would  settle  the  point.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  what  are  the  exact  facts  as  to  the  total  present 
number  of  shareholders  as  compared  with  the  number  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  a.go.  Meanwhile  I  have  examined  the  figures  of 
twelve  companies,  taken  entirely  at  random— an  insurance  com- 
pany, a  bank,  a  waterworks  company,  an  industrial  company,  and  so 
forth,  and  I  have  compared  their  capital  and  the  number  of  share- 
holders ten  years  ago,  with  the  capital  and  the  number  of  share- 
holders at  present.  Here  is  the  result:  The  total  paid-up  capital  of 
the  twelve  companies  in  1876  was  5,171 ,649/.  By  1886  it  had  become 
6,501,582/.,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  But  the  shareholders  in 
those  companies  had  increased  during  the  same  ten  years  from 
11,667  to  20,083,  an  increase  of  72  per  cent.  The  consequence  is 
that  tlie  average  capital  per  shareholder  in  1876  was  443/.,  and  in 
1886  it  was  32 3Z.  I  do  not  think  I  need  dwell  upon  the  lesson 
which  those  statistics,  if  they  should  be  shown  by  further  exami- 
nation to  be  fair  samples,  are  calculated  to  teach.  Year  by 
year,  it  would  seem,  a  larger  number  of  persons  are  becoming 
sliareholders  in  companies,  and  thus  participating  in  the  wealth 
which  arises  from  the  vast  industrial  and  commei-cial  activity  of  the 
country,  but  participating  in  a  moderate  degree.  You  must  add 
this  increase  to  that  which  we  have  already  discovered  in  the 
assessments  of  individuals  and  private  firms  under  Schedule  D, 
in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  distribution 
on  which  I  have  been  dwelling. 
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Bat  I  have  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  tests  which  I  wish  to 
apply  to  my  thesis.  There  is  one  form  of  investment  or  expendi- 
ture (for  I  hardly  know  in  which  category  to  place  it)  which 
ought  to  throw  considerable  light  especially  upon  middle  class 
fortunes.  I  mean  life  insurance.  Now  we  all  know  that  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  business  of  insurance  companies.  The  annual 
premiums  have  increased  between  1880  and  1885  from  11,685,000/. 
to  12,846,000/.  Bat  the  qaestion  which  concerns  us  now  is  whether 
that  increase  of  business  has  come  through  persons  insuring  their 
lives  for  larger  sums,  or  from  an  accession  of  numbers  insuring 
their  lives  for  smaller  sums.  Is  there  a  new  class  of  people 
insuring  for  smaller  sums?  The  answer  is  given  if  you  examine 
the  number  of  policies.  The  number  of  policies  at  the  valuation 
before  last  was  779,000,  and  at  the  last  valuation  it  was  901,000. 
The  amount  insured  has  increased  from  383  million  £  to  420  mil- 
lion £,.  But  here  is  the  interesting  point :  While  the  number  of 
insurers  has  so  greatly  increased,  the  average  amount  per  policy 
has  been  reduced  from  492/.  to  466/.  Is  there  not  additional 
evidence  of  my  proposition  as  to  the  growing  distribution  of 
wealth  in  this  access  to  the  body  of  insurers  of  a  large  quantity 
of  persons  insuring  themselves  on  the  scale  of  very  moderate 
fortunes  ? 

It  is  true  that  no  single  one  of  the  facts  which  I  have  men- 
tioned is  conclusive  in  itself;  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  they  all  seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 
I  now  come  to  another  test,  which  I  think  perhaps  you  may  con- 
sider stronger  than  any  that  has  been  applied  hitherto,  a  test 
not  of  investment  but  of  expenditure,  and  that  is  the  number 
of  dwelling  houses  of  different  degrees  of  value  as  given  in  the 
returns  made  by  the  Inland  Revenue  of  tenements  assessed  to 
inhabited  house  duty.  And  here,  instead  of  taking  as  a  whole  the 
period  of  about  ten  years  which  I  have  been  discussing,  it  will  be 
more  instrnctive  to  make  the  comparison  in  two  separate  periods, 
the  period  from  1875  to  1880,  and  the  period  from  1880  to  1886. 
A  glance  at  the  two  tables  will  at  once  show  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  two  periods.  During  the  former  you  still  observe 
the  effects  of  the  preceding  period  of  prosperity  between  1870  and. 
1875,  and  in  the  latter  you  see  the  full  result  of  the  depi-ession 
which  subsequently  set  in.  Now  let  me  turn  to  the  tables.  They 
show  the  increase  in  the  number  of  dwelling  houses,  not  shops, 
of  20/.  and  upwards  during  the  two  periods  respectively.  In  the 
earlier  period  you  will  observe  a  considerable  and,  roughly  speak- 
ing, a  fairly  equal  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  of  every  grade. 
Bat  in  the  second  period,  that  between  1880  and  1886,  to  which 
1   would  more  especially  direct  your  attention,  this  tendency  is 
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completely  altered.  There  is  still  an  increase,  tliough  not  so  great 
a  one  as  formerly  ;  but  while  the  check  to  prosperity  is  clearly  seen 
in  houses  of  the  higher  grades,  it  has  not  affected  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree  the  less  valuable  dwellings.  Thus,  in  houses  of 
20/.  to  30/.  annual  value  there  is  an  increase  of  19  per  cent. ;  that 
increase  goes  on  between  30/.  and  40/.  and  between  40/.  and  50Z., 
but  at  this  point  it  receives  a  check.  Between  50/.  and  60/.  there 
is  an  increase  of  only  16  per  cent, ;  between  60/.  and  80/.  of  15  per 
cent.;  between  80/.  and  lool.  of  12  per  cent.;  between  lool.  and 
1 50/.  of  1 1  per  cent.  So  far,  you  will  observe,  the  increase  is 
smaller  with  each  ascending  step  in  the  scale  of  wealth.  Between 
150/.  and  300/.  there  is  a  slight  rise,  and  you  have  13  per  cent, 
increase ;  but  between  300/.  and  500/.  you  have  again  only  1 1  per 
cent.,  and  between  500/.  and  1,000/.  only  2  per  cent.,  while  in 
houses  of  over  1,000/.  a  year  annual  value  you  have  actually  a 
decrease  of  8  per  cent.  You  see  the  result,  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  returns  of  dwelling  houses,  the  smaller  incomes 
have  been  increasing  at  a  considerably  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
larger  ones,  and  especially  that  their  increase  has  been  less  retarded 
by  bad  times.  The  houses  of  the  lower  middle  class  in  particular 
have  gone  on  increasing  with  remarkable  steadiness,  and,  all 
through,  the  degree  of  the  increase  has  been  in  proportion  to  the 
smaller  value  of  the  house.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made 
myself  clear  upon  the  point.  My  contention  is  that  according  to 
these  tables  the  smaller  houses,  where  you  would  expect  the  class 
to  live  whom  I  have  described  as  gradually  acquiring  a  greater 
share  in  the  general  wealth,  have  steadily  multiplied ;  whereas  in 
a  richer  stratum  of  society,  where  I  maintain  that  the  growth  of 
wealth  has  been  checked,  you  will  see  a  much  smaller  increase  in 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses,  while  at  the  highest  point  that 
increase  vanishes  altogether,  and  there  is  a  positive  decrease.  It 
may  be  said,  of  course,  that  this  is  due  to  a  fall  in  the  rents  of  the 
larger  houses ;  but  why  has  that  rent  fallen  ?  It  is  because  there 
are  a  smaller  number  of  competitors  for  that  class  of  house,  and 
that  is  simply  to  express  the  same  fact  in  a  different  form.  I  would 
therefore  urge  that  here  again  we  have  fresh  evidence  of  greater 
power  of  expenditure,  which  I  trust  means  also  a  greater  enjoy- 
ment of  the  comforts  of  life,  of  a  greater  share  in  the  general 
wealth  amongst  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  and  in  the  centre 
of  society,  and  not  in  its  upper  classes. 

The  lessons  which  are  taught  by  the  other  branch  of  the 
house  duty,  namely,  that  which  is  imposed  upon  shops,  are  less 
striking,  but  I  will  nevertheless  bring  them .  to  your  notice, 
because  they  are  interesting  in  view  of  the  development  of  limited 
liability  and  of  the  co-operative  system.     In  the  case  of  shops,  the 
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tendency  is  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  which  we  have  found  in 
dwelling  houses.  While  in  the  case  of  houses  there  is  a  smaller 
increase  in  the  valuable  houses  and  a  larger  increase  in  the  less 
valuable,  in  the  case  of  shops,  the  less  valuable  hardly  increase  at 
all,  and  it  is  in  the  number  of  the  larger  shops  that  the  most 
marked  development  has  taken  place.  In  the  period  between  1880 
and  1886  there  is  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent,  in  shops  of  the 
value  of  20/.  to  30Z.  There  is  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  in  shops 
of  from  30Z.  to  40Z. ;  of  12  per  cent,  from  40/.  to  50/.;  of  10  per 
cent,  from  50/.  to  60Z. ;  and  so  it  goes  on  in  an  ascending  scale ; 
and  even  in  the  highest  grade,  when  we  come  to  shops  of  1,000/, 
and  upwards,  we  have  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  in  those  from  20I.  to  30/.  Thus  it 
appears  that  it  is  the  large  shops — shops  conducted  upon  the  basis 
of  a  large  capital,  and  frequently  on  the  principle  of  limited 
liability,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  ousting  the  smaller  shops. 
I  am  not  saying  whether  this  is  to  be  regretted  or  whether  it  is  a 
subject  of  congratulation.  Opinions  may  differ  very  much  on  that 
point.  I  merely  dwell  upon  what  1  believe  to  be  an  indication 
that  in  shop-keeping,  as  in  other  classes  of  business,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  limited  liability  system,  and 
that  the  tendency  is  to  an  increase  in  the  size  and  in  the  capital  of 
firms,  together  with  the  distribution  of  that  capital  among  a 
larger  number  of  people,  in  place  of  the  old  system  where  there 
were  not  such  large  amounts  of  capital,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  capital  as  there  was  was  held  by  far  fewer  hands. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  case,  I  submit  that  it  has  been 
shown  that  those  schedules  of  the  income  tax,  which  do^  to  a 
certain  extent,  though  not  entirely,  serve  the  purposes  of  a  census, 
point  unmistakably  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  moderate,  side 
by  side  with  a  tendency  to  remain  stationary,  and  even  a  decrease, 
in  that  of  the  great  incomes.  Recognising  that  this  evidence, 
though  most  important  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  conclusive,  I  have 
tested  it  by  examining  the  change  in  the  number  of  investors 
resulting  from  the  growth  of  joint  stock  companies  ;  I  have  tested 
it  by  an  analysis  of  the  retui-ns  of  the  insurance  companies  ;  1  have 
tested  it  by  the  statistics  of  dwelling  houses  of  various  degrees  of 
expense — a  most  crucial  test,  since  house  room  is  the  chief  item 
in  almost  every  man's  expenditure,  and  that  which  in  the  majority 
of  cases  most  accurately  indicates  the  degree  of  his  resources. 
And  in  all  these  inquiries  I  have  found  much  to  confirm  ami 
nothing  to  invalidate  the  thesis  that  the  feature  of  the  last  decade, 
and  especially  of  the  period  of  depression,  is  the  tendency  of 
wealth  among  the  income  tax  paying  classes  to  distribute  itself  in 
smaller  amounts  in  a  larger  number  of  hands. 
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And  here  I  miglit  have  left  the  matter,  but  the  interest  of  the 
investigation  has  led  me  a  step  further,  to  inquire  whether  the 
greater  distribution  of  wealth,  of  which  we  have  seen  evidence 
among  the  income  tax  payers,  affects  the  classes  below  the  income 
tax  line,  that  is  roughly  speaking  below  1 50Z.  a-year.  And  I  think 
that  there  is  proof  that  it  does  affect  at  least  the  upper  stratum 
of  this  portion  of  the  community.  Here  again  I  would  apply 
similar  tests  to  those  which  I  have  applied  in  the  case  of  the  classes 
above  them. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  materials  do  not  exist  for  applying  these 
tests  in  an  equally  thorough  manner  to  the  class  below  the  i  50/.  line, 
but  still  there  are  some  facts  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  which  point  in  the  direction  which  I  have  indicated.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  of  less  than  20I. 
annual  value.  You  will  remember  that  I  dealt  before  only  with 
houses  of  above  20Z.  I  will  now  turn  to  those  below  that  line.  Of 
houses  valued  at  less  than  loZ.  there  were  in  1875  3,000,370;  and  in 
1886  3,174,800,  an  increase  of  only  5*8  per  cent.  In  houses  between 
10/.  and  15Z.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  was  enormous,  namely 
58  per  cent.,  and  in  houses  between  15Z.  and  20/.  it  was  56  per 
cent.  See  therefore  the  entirely  opposite  tendency  in  the  houses 
below  20/.  and  the  houses  above  20/.  In  the  houses  above  20L 
the  increase  was  largest  at  the  lowest  point,  and  smallest  at  the 
highest ;  below  20I.  the  increase  is  much  larger  at  the  higher  point; 
and  smaller  or  almost  non-existent  at  the  lower.  We  see  there- 
fore that  a  greatly  increased  number  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
country  must  now  be  living  in  houses  valued  between  lol.  and  i  5^., 
or  between  15^.  and  20/.,  while  those  living  in  houses  under  10^. 
are  absolutely  scarce  more,  and  relatively  fewer  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  Of  course  there  is  a  modifying  consideration  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  this  change.  It  may  be  due  to  a 
rise  in  rents ;  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  more  than  they  did  before  for  no  better  accommodation.  I 
myself  have  no  doubt  that  in  most  cases  accommodation  is  better  ; 
but  whatever  theory  you  may  adopt  on  this  point,  you  still  have  the 
absolute  fact  that  at  least  the  higher  class  of  artizans  and  working 
men  are  paying  higher  rents  than  they  used  to  pay  ten  years  ago, 
and  can  afford  to  pay  them. 

Now  if  we  saw  that  side  by  side  with  the  increased  rent  which 
they  pay,  I  trust  for  improved  houses,  they  were  obliged  to  diminish 
their  expenditure  in  other  directions,  or  their  investments,  then  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  this  fact  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  houses  valued  between  10/.  and  20/. 
But  when  we  look  to  the  statistics  of  what  I  may  call  the  invest- 
ments of  the  working  classes,  to  see  whether  in  consequence  of 
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having  to  pay  more  liouso  rent  these  investments  have  fallen  off, 
we  see,  I  rejoice  to  say,  that  that  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
statistics  with  regard  to  savings  hanks,  to  co-operative  societies,  to 
building  societies,  are  well  known,  and  I  would  not  trouble  an 
audience  such  as  this  with  them  once  more,  were  it  not  for  their 
significance  in  relation  to  the  fact  which  I  have  just  put  before 
you,  namely,  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  between 
\ol.  and  2oL  which  are  inhabited  by  the  working  classes.  I  wish  to 
remind  you  that  side  by  side  with  that  increase  they  have  been 
able  to  make  these  enormous  additions  to  their  investments  which 
are  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  signs  of  the  day.  I  look  upon  it 
that  the  working  classes  through  the  savings  banks  and  through 
their  friendly  societies  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  character 
of  capitalists,  just  as  by  means  of  building  societies  they  are 
becoming  land  and  house  owners,  and  by  means  of  co-operative 
societies  traders  and  men  of  business.  No  doubt  it  is  said  that  the 
returns  of  the  savings  banks  are  no  evidence  of  the  welfare  of  the 
working  class,  because  the  lower  middle  class  contribute  largely  to 
the  deposits  in  these  banks.  But  whoever  may  be  the  depositors 
in  them,  they  are  at  all  events  not  the  wealthy.  So  in  whatever 
proportion  the  working  class  and  the  class  immediately  above 
them  may  contribute  to  these  deposits,  they  are  at  any  rate 
evidence  of  increased  prosperity  and  increased  power  of  saving  and 
investment  in  the  central  as  opposed  to  the  upper  strata  of  society. 
Besides,  the  number  of  depositors  shows  that  the  savings  must  be 
derived  for  the  greater  part  from  the  artizau  and  labouring  popula- 
tion. And  so  regarded,  they  are  a  most  satisfactory  symptom. 
The  amounts  invested  in  the  savings  banks  have  this  year  for  the 
first  time  topped  lOO  millions.  Looking  at  their  progress  for 
the  past  decade,  we  find  that  both  in  the  total  amount  deposited 
and  in  the  amount  per  head  of  population  they  show  a  remarkable 
advance.  In  1876  the  total  amount  of  deposits  was  67,600,000/.,  or 
40S.  gd.  per  head  of  population;  and  in  1886  it  was  97,700,000/.,  or 
52s.  ()d.  per  head.  But  the  savings  banks  are  not  the  only  invest- 
ments of  the  working  class:  there  are  also  the  important  industrial 
and  provident  societies  ;  and  here  again  we  find  a  most  satisfactory 
increase.  The  number  of  societies  making  returns  increased  from 
1,168  in  1875,  to  1,346  in  1885,  and  the  number  of  members,  in 
round  numbei-s,  from  480,000  to  810,000.  The  share  and  loan 
capital  grew  from  5.600,000/.  to  10,700,000/.  The  amount  of 
capital  per  member  was  11/.  i6s.  in  1875,  and  13/.  6s.  in  1885. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  in  these  societies,  which  are  essentially 
working  class  enterprises,  a  constant  increase  of  investment  has 
been  going  on.  Then  again  the  building  societies  tell  the  same 
tale.     The  number  of  societies  making  returns  has  inci'eased  from 
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489  in  1876,  to  2,079  ^^  1886,  and  their  "liabilities,"  which 
include  both  share  capital  and  loans  (but  loans  which  in  many 
cases  are  taken  from  their  own  members),  have  increased  from 
20,900,000/.  to  53,100,000/. 

With  regard  to  the  building  society  figures  I  must,  however, 
give  a  word  of  warning.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  societies 
registered  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  absolute  increase  of  the 
same  extent  in  the  number  of  societies  existing,  as  in  some  cases 
it  may  simply  mean  that  societies  are  now  registered  which 
formerly  were  not.  And  here  I  may  say  that  I  trust  any  criticism 
of  my  argument  may  not  be  on  points  of  mere  detail,  but  be  made 
on  broad  lines.  I  have  informed  the  Society  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  compile  these  statistics  under  great  pressure.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  main  they  are  to  be  relied  upon,  though 
here  and  there  it  may  be  that  modifying  considerations  have  not 
been  stated  in  sufficient  detail.  If  the  argument  is  to  be  shaken, 
it  will  not  be  by  pointing  to  the  omission  here  or  there  of  some 
such  modification.  The  chain  of  evidence  is  too  strong  for  that. 
When  every  deduction  has  been  made,  the  great  development 
of  the  three  forms  of  working  class  investment  which  I  have 
quoted  bears  unequivocal  and  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the 
strengthened  economic  position  of  at  least  the  aristocracy  of  the 
working  classes.  There  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  not  far  below  the  income  tax  line,  as  there  is  a  large  ' 
increase  in  the  classes  immediately  above  it. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  had  been  able  to  add  to  the  statistics,  which 
I  have  placed  before  you,  statistics  as  regards  friendly  societies, 
which  form  an  important  element  in  the  savings  made  by  a 
large  section  of  the  community.  Thei'e  is  however  one  table 
which  I  am  able  to  submit  to  you — not  a  very  satisfactory  table 
— showing  the  progress  of  the  industrial  companies,  which  are 
insurance  companies  of  the  poor.  This  table  shows  that  the  annual 
premiums  in  these  companies  have  increased  from  1,942,000/.  in 
1880,  to  3,550,000/.  in  1885,  and  the  number  of  policies  from 
5,440,000  to  9,132,000,  and  the  amount  insured  from  49,000,000/. 
to  83,000,000/.  I  do  not  quote  these  figures  as  any  evidence  on  the 
point  with  which  I  have  just  been  dealing,  or  as  greatly  affecting 
the  position  of  what  I  have  called  the  aristocracy  of  the  working 
classes.  The  great  number  of  the  policies — 9  millions — and  the 
small  proportion  which  the  life  and  annuity  funds — 4,392,000/., — 
bear  to  this  high  figure,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  these 
policies  are  of  very  small  amount.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  commit 
myself  to  any  approbation  of  these  companies  as  a  form  of  invest- 
ment. Still,  if  they  prove  nothing  else,  the  figures  point  at  least 
to  an  efibrt,  and  an  increasing  effort,  in  the  direction  of  thrift  on 
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the  part  of  even  tlie  poorest  section  of  the  community.  As  snch 
they  are  encouraging,  though,  as  I  have  said,  they  have  little  to  do 
with  the  increase  of  moderate  fortunes,  whether  in  the  middle  or 
the  working  classes,  which  has  been  my  theme  this  evening. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  statistics  I  have  broiight  before  you 
will  to  any  extent  have  caused  the  same  impression  in  your  minds 
that  they  have  made  on  mine.  To  me  it  seems  that,  while  some 
people  are  crying  out  for  the  artificial  reconstruction  of  society  on 
a  socialistic  basis,  a  sort  of  silent  socialism  is  actually  in  progress. 
There  is  a  silent  movement  towards  the  further  distribution  of 
wealth  over  a  larger  area,  which  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is 
regarded  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  for  national  congratulation. 
No  violent  specifics  have  been  applied  to  produce  it.  The  steady 
Avorking  of  economic  laws,  under  a  system  of  commercial  and 
industrial  freedom,  is  bringing  about  the  result  I  have  described. 
We  see  it  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  middle  class.  We  see  it 
clearly,  though  not  quite  so  clearly,  in  the  aristocracy  of  the 
"working  class.  The  influence  is  permeating  society  downwards. 
May  we  not  hope — nay,  confidently  reckon — that  that  progress  will 
continue,  and  will  ultimately  affect  even  that  vast  mass  of  the 
labouring  population  whom,  it  may  be  admitted,  it  has  not  yet 
reached,  and  who,  if  their  position  has  somewhat  improved,  as  it 
has,  have  been  benefited  not  by  obtaining  a  share  in  accumulated 
wealth,  but  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  what  they  buy  with  their 
wages.  And  the  best  of  this  automatic  socialism  is  that  it  appears 
to  operate  even  in  a  time  of  depression.  Despite  the  complaint  of 
absence  of  profit  and  of  bad  times  generally ;  despite  want  of 
work  and  the  irregularity  in  the  employment  even  of  those  who 
have  work,  the  great  central  body  of  society  is  strengthening  its 
economic  position. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  the  pleasure  this  evening  of  welcoming 
among  us  some  representatives  of  foreign  communities,  who  are 
over  here  on  a  special  errand.  I  am  afraid  that  the  address  which 
I  have  made,  and  which  has  been  directed  especially  to  the 
economic  condition  of  our  own  country,  may  not  have  had  that 
interest  for  them  which  some  other  statistical  proposition  might 
have  possessed.  But  we  should  be  glad  indeed  if  we  could  learn 
from  foreign  statisticians  whether  and  to  what  extent  some  of  these 
causes  which  we  have  seen  to  be  operating  in  our  own  country 
were  operating  in  theirs  also.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  among  them  too,  through  the  development  of  the  limited 
liability  system,  or  the  co-operative  system,  through  greater  facilities 
for  investment  on  the  part  of  the  middle  class  and  of  the  working 
classes,  that  beneficent  movement  which  is  going  on  in  England 
may  be  observed  elsewhere.     I  feel  that  while  it  has  not  been  in 
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my  power  to  do  full  justice  to  the  particular  proposition  which. 
I  have  laid  before  you,  my  object  will  have  been  attained  if  T  have 
inspired  others  to  examine  it  more  fully.  It  is  a  theme  worthy  of 
the  study  not  only  of  statisticians,  but  of  every  one  interested  in 
social  and  even  in  political  problems,  because  I  believe  and  trust 
that  that  greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  which  I  hope  is  no  chimera, 
but  a  real  fact  of  this  era  in  which  we  live,  will  be  a  source  of 
increasing  comfort  to  increasing  numbers  in  the  community,  and 
also  add  power  and  stability  to  our  institutions  at  large. 


APPENDIX  I. 


Table  A. — Number  of  Income  Tax  Assessments  imder  Schedule  D 
(Individuals  and  Private  Firms). 


1877. 

1886. 

Per  Cent. 

Between  150Z.  and  i,oooZ 

1,000?.  and  upwards  

317,939 

22,848 

379.064 
12,298 

Increase. 
19-26 

Decrease. 
2-40 

Table  B. — Income  Tax  Assessments  under  Schedide  D. 


Between  150?.  and  500Z 

,,         500?.  and  ^,Qool.    ... 


,,         1,000?.  and  5,000?. 
Over  5,000? 


1877. 


285,754 
32,085 


19,726 
3,122 


1886. 


347,021 
32,033 


19,250 


Per  Cent. 


[iicreaae. 
21-4 
nil 

Decrease. 
Per  cnt. 

2-5 

2-3 


Table  C. — Number  of  Assessments  under  Schedule  E  (exclusive  of  Persons 
Employed  in  the  Public  Service). 

1877 78,224 

'80 87,724 

'83 101,101 

'85 1 1 2,008 

'86 1 15,964 


Table  D. — Probate  Duty. 


Gross  Amount. 


VOL.  L. 


In  1885 3,792,772 

„      '86 :!, 899,960 

»     '77 3.833,678 

PART  IV. 
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Total  Number 

of 

Estates. 

Estates 
Under  i,oooZ. 

Percentage 

of 

Total  Number. 

Estates 
Under  30,000?. 

Percentage 

of 

Total  Number. 

1885.... 
'87.... 

59,016 
60,480 

45,950 
46,903 

77-86 
77-55 

57,887 
59,269 

98-08 
97'99 

Ill  1885. 

In  1886. 

In  1887. 

45,950 

8,782 

1,938 

1,217 

389 

208 

145 

246 

61 

32 

16 

32 
16 

46,903 

Between  t,ooo?.  and     5,000? 

„         5,000?.     „     10,000? 

9,094 
2,032 
1,240 

444 

228 

„       40,000?.     „     50,000? 

„       50,000?.     „   100,000? 

140 

255 

64 

33 

17 

Table  E. — Public  Companies. 


£ 


Total  paid  up  capital  of  aU  companies  registered  in  1  g^y  ^^g  ^^g 

Total  paid  up  capital  of  all  companies  registered  in  1  -g,  -qq  ggt, 

Aj)ril,  1887    J  '       ' 

Increase  in  ten  years  =  92  per  cent. 


Number  of  companies  other  than  waterworks,  ironworks,  mines, 
quarries,  and  railways,  assessed  to  income  tax  : — 

In  1877     2,695 

„      '86     5>i35 

An  increase  of  90  per  cent. 

Table  F. — Results  in  the  case  of  Twelve  Companies  tested. 


Total  Paid  up  Capital 

Total  Number  of  Sharebolders. 

1876. 

1886. 

1876. 

1886. 

£ 
5,171,649 

£ 
6,501,582 

11,667 

20,083 

Increase  per  cent,  in  capital  in  ten  years 25 

„               ,,         in  sharelioldcrs  in  ten  years  ....  72 

Average  capital  per  shareholder,  1876 443^- 

'86 323?- 
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Table  G. — Insurance  Companies  {Ordinari/  Life). 


1880. 

'85. 


Annual  Premium. 


£ 

11,658,319 
12,846,925 


Life  and  Annuity 
Funds. 


£ 
123,675,355 

142,751,707 


Valuation  before  last.* 

Last  Valuation.* 

779,004 

£383,617,212 

£492 

901,877 

£420,650,319 

Average  amount  per  policy 

£466 

*  The  usual  intervals  between  two  valuations  are  five  or  seven  years. 


Table  H. — Increase  in  the  Number  of  Dwelling  Houses,  not  Shops, 
of  zol.  and  upwards. 


Value  of  Houses 

£ 

20 — 

.^0 

30— 
40— 

50— 
60— 

40 

60 
80 

80— 

100 

100 — 

i«;o 

150— 

300 

300 — 

500 

500—1 
over  I 

,000 
,000 

1875  to  1880. 


28  per  cnt. 

25  „ 
23 

22 
23 
18 

26  „ 

27  „ 
35  „ 
22        „ 

9        ,, 


1880  to  1886. 


19  per  cnt. 
19 


16 
15 


II 
13 


*  Decrease. 


Total  of  Dwelling  Houses  of  20I.  aiid  upwards. 

1875  569,326 

'80  713,168 

'86  838,692 

Increase  of  1880  over  1875  25  por  ont. 

„  '86     „       '80  18       „ 

2b2 
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Table  T. — Increase  in  the  Number  of  Shops  of  20Z.  and  upwards. 


£ 

£ 

20— 

30 

30- 

40 

40— 

50 

^o — 

60 

60  — 

80 

80— 

100 

100 — 

150 

150— 

300 

300— 

500 

500 — I 

,000 

1 ,000  and  upwards 


Between 
1875  and  1880. 


8  per  cut. 

20  „ 

20  „ 

20  „ 

22  „ 
21 

26  „ 

31  „ 

36  „ 

31  „ 

58  „ 


Between 
1880  and  1886. 


3  per  cnt. 


10 

9 
14 

5 
13 

6 
.  ■>* 


*  Decrease. 

Increase  of  1880  over  1875 i6  per  cnt. 

„  '86    „      '80  7       „ 


Increase  in  Annual  Value  of  Shops  between  1875  and  1886. 

Of  all  sliops  32  per  cnt. 

„   shops  of  20Z.—30^ 12 

„  sliops  above  1,000? 48       „ 


Table  J. — Increase  in  Dwelling 

Houses  of  less  than  20?. 

1875. 

1886. 

Increase. 

3,000,370 
590,383 
331,326 

3,174,806 

93^,845 
5 '7,936 

Per  cnt. 
5-8 

580 

I cl                               zol       

56-3 

Table  K. — Savings  Banks.  Statement  shotving  the  Number  of  Depositors 
and  Amount  of  Deposits  in  Trustee  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  at 
the  close  of  the  Years  1875-86. 


Number 

of 

Depositors. 

Amount  of  Deposits. 

Years. 

Total. 

Per  Head 
of  Depositors. 

Per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875  

3,256,295 
3,704,777* 
5,128,647* 
5.3^2,2-5 

Mln.  £'s. 
67-6 
77-7 
941 
97-7 

£     *. 

20  !■; 

21  -* 

1-8        7* 
18       7 

s.      d. 
40       9 

'80  

44       6 

'85  

51       4 

'86  

52       9 

*  The  large  increase  in  numbers  between  these  two  dates  and  the  decrease 
per  head  of  depositors  are  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
method  of  receiving  deposits  in  postage  stamps,  which  was  introduced  in  1881. 
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Table  L. — Industrial  and  Provident  Societies.  Statement  showing  the 
Number  of  Industrial  and  rrovident  {Co-operative)  Societies  Registered 
under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  of  1876,  Number  of 
Members,  Capital,  and  Cash  received  for  Goods  Sold  by  such  Societies. 


1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

Number  of  societies  making  retui-ns 

i,i68 

479>7i4 

Mln.  £'3 
4-8 

0-8 

1,182 
603,852 

Mln.  £'s 
6-2 

1-4 

i>346 

8io  228 

Mln.  £'s 
8-6 

r8 

Total  amount  of  capital    

5-6 

7-6 

io'7 

Capital  per  member* 

£   *. 
11    i6 

Mln.  £'s 

1 8-5 

£  s. 
12  11 

Mln.  £'s 
23-2 

£    s. 
i;     6 

Cash  received  for  goods  sold 

Mln.  £'s 
29-9 

Includins;  loan  capital. 


Table  M. — Building  Societies.  Statement  showing  the  Number  and 
Amount  of  Liabilities  of  Building  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Incorporated  wider  the  Building  Societies  Acts  in  the  undermentioned 
}  'ears. 


Years. 


1876. 
'80. 
'86. 


Kunilier  of  Societies 
niakini;  Returns. 


489 
1,187 
2,079 


Mln.  £'s 
20-9 


39-4 
531 


Table  N.—  Industrial  Companies  {the  Insurance  Companies  of  the  Poor] 


1880., 

'85., 


Annual  Premiums. 


£ 

1,941,994 

3,550,035 


Life  and  Annuity  Funds. 


£ 
1,476,933 
4,392,683 


Last  Valuation  but  one. 

Last  Valuation. 

Number  of  policies    

5,^140,493 
£18,986,237 
£9     -s.     \d. 

9,132,271 

Amount  insured 

Average  amount  per  policy  

£83,291,885 
£9      2*.     5«?. 
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[Most  of  the  figixres  in  the  preceding  appendix  are  based  on  well  known  and 
published  official  statistics,  or  if  new  the  data  are  fully  shown  as  well  as  per- 
centage results  worked  out,  b^it  those  in  Tables  H,  I,  and  J  are  derived  from 
original  figm-es  supplied  by  the  Inland  Eeveuue  Department,  which  it  may  be 
convenient  to  show  in  full.] 

A. — Inhabited  House  Duty.  Great  Britain.  Statement  showing  the 
Annual  Value  and  Nitmhei-  of  Messuages  and  Tenements  Assessed  to  In- 
habited House  Dicti/for  the  Tears  1874-75, 1879-80, 1882-83,  and  1885-86. 

I.  DweUing  Houses. 


1874-75. 

1879-80. 

1882-83. 

1885-86. 

Number  of  Dwelling  Houses  at  gd. 

£                     £ 

zoandund'cr      30 

201,063 

258,290 

288,482 

306,408 

30         >,              40 

121,897 

153,080 

172,609 

182,972 

40 

50 

70,921 

87,334 

99,402 

105,407 

50 

60 

44,709 

54>569 

59,896 

63,0^6 

60 

80 

50,433 

6i,975 

68,505 

7i,4J<^ 

80 

,            100 

24,319 

28,766 

31,074 

3-,.^^^ 

100 

150 

30,808 

37,163 

39,682 

41^36 

150 

,            300 

18,715 

23,675 

25,477 

26,732 

300 

,            500 

4,141 

5,573 

5,891 

6,198 

500 

,         1,000 

1,679 

2,046 

2,065 

2,098 

1,000  and  upwards  .... 

641 

697 

672 

644 

G 

Dotal  

569,326 

713,168 

793,755 

838,692 

An 

nual  Value  of  Dw 

ailing  Houses  at  9 

/. 

£                      £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

20  and  under      30 

4,722,249 

6,082,146 

6,792,955 

7,242,738 

30         „              40 

3,994,206 

5,030,298 

5,679,714 

6,032,667 

40         „              50 

3,014,737 

3,710,591 

4,229,017 

4,498,157 

50         „              60 

2,325,836 

2,839,851 

3,120,264 

3,289,085 

60         „              80 

3,329,315 

4,092,264 

4,518,398 

4,724,640 

80         „            100 

2,077,974 

2,462,520 

2,658,229 

2,770,794 

100         ,,            150 

3,562,314 

4,318,192 

4,616,397 

4,796,678 

150         „            300 

3,592,583 

4,577,032 

4,922,894 

5,166,862 

300         „            500 

1,477,225 

1,982,879 

2,102,561 

2,215,959 

500           „           I.OCO 

1,068,154 

1,303,245 

1,315,757 

1,333,907 

1,000  and  upwards  .... 

1,293,013 

1,377,012 

1,315,252 

1,208,030 

rotal 

30,457,606 

37,776,030 

41,271,438 

43,279,517 
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A  C'ontd. — Annual  Value  ajid  Number  of  Messuages,  dc,  Assessed. 
II.  Shops,  cf'c. 


1874-75. 

1879-80. 

1882-83. 

1885-86. 

Number  of  Shops,  &c.,  at  6d. 

£         £ 

zo  and  under  30 

121,824 

131,875 

133,844 

135,187 

30 

40 

59,879 

71,977 

75,889 

77,464 

40 

50 

33,905 

40,788 

44,093 

45,561 

50 

60 

20,653 

24,770 

26,647 

27,336 

60 

80 

24,614 

29>945 

32,376 

32,692 

80 

,     100 

10,778 

13,085 

14,511 

14,961 

100    , 

.     150 

13,180 

16,658 

17,601 

17,535 

150    , 

)     300 

7,594 

9,963 

11,120 

11,256 

300 

,     500 

1,797 

2,440 

2,650 

2,583 

500    , 

,    1,000 

707 

9H 

931 

904 

1,000  and  upwards.... 

291 

359 

391 

392 

I 

otal 

295,222 

342,784 

360,053 

365,871 

Annual  Value  of 

Shops,  &c,,  at  6(1. 

£                     £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

20  and  under  30 

2,782,640 

3,029,545 

3,084,132 

3,125,876 

30 

40 

1,943,311 

2,340,842 

2,471,996 

2,523,205 

40 

50 

1,435,561 

1,726,838 

1,870,065 

1,935.291 

50    , 

60 

1,072,450 

1,284,150 

1,381,727 

1,417,701 

60 

80 

1,617,961 

1,970,398 

2,136,449 

2,162,137 

80 

,     100 

917,665 

1,112,183 

1,234,234 

1,277,165 

100    , 

150 

1,505,174 

1,906,996 

2,015,610 

2,020,963 

150 

>     300 

1,444,431 

1,899,663 

2,128,390 

2,153,237 

300    , 

>     500 

611,566 

867,621 

939,363 

923,287 

500    ) 

,    1,000 

442,163 

590,030 

589,670 

576,676 

1,000  and  upwards.... 

521,124 

652,982 

738,178 

771,788 

I 

otal 

14,324,046 

17,381,248 

18,589,814 

18,887,326 
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Proceedings  on  the  6th  December,  1887. 

Sir  Rawson  Rawson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  instructive  and  suggestive  addi-ess,  contrasted  the  aspect  of 
the  overflowing  audience  on  that  occasion,  with  the  early  meetings 
of  the  Society,  held  in  a  small  upper  chamber  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
as  showing  the  great  progress  which  statistical  science  and  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  had  made  in  public  opinion.  In  those 
early  days  the  Council  felt  very  much  gratified  if  it  had  the 
opportunity  of  offering  to  its  members  at  an  evening  meeting  an 
account  of  investigations  into  perhaps  a  score  of  schools  or  a  few 
hundreds  of  the  population ;  but  now  they  had  lately  had,  through 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Booth,  a  single-handed  inquiry  into  half  a  million 
of  the  population.  On  that  occasion  they  had  had  a  question  of  the 
highest  social  importance  handled  by  one  most  competent  to  treat 
it ;  and  in  addition  to  thanking  their  Pi'esident  for  his  address, 
they  had  also  to  thank  him  for  having  continued  to  retain  an  office 
which  he  had  accepted  under  circumstances  of  greater  leisure  than 
he  at  present  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Collet  (Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England)  said  the  honour 
of  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  their  President  had  been 
conferred  upon  him,  as  a  guest  amongst  them,  and  he  most  cheer- 
fully and  heartily  undertook  it.  The  main  lesson  of  the  address 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  could  be  placed  before  the 
countiy,  and  one  which  he  hoped  would  bo  deeply  studied.  Nothing- 
was  more  valuable  in  these  days  of  visionary  theories  and  excited 
propositions  for  the  disti-ibution  of  wealth,  than  to  have  it  shown 
in  a  manner  so  perspicuous  and  indisputable,  that  the  distribution 
which  is  so  ardently  called  for,  is  in  fact  already  in  active  although 
silent  operation,  through  the  regular  action  of  economic  laws, 
whereby  the  profits  realised  year  by  year  are  more  and  more 
reaching  a  class  which  formerly  had  little  or  no  participation  iu 
them  ;  and  that  the  power  to  accumulate  property  was  steadily 
permeating  the  lower  as  distinguished  from  the  higher  classes ; 
and  the  trite  and  catching  alliteration  that  the  "  poor  are  growing 
poorer,  and  the  rich  are  growing  richer,"  was  the  very  reverse  or 
the  truth.  He  asked  them  to  join  in  thanking  Mr.  Goschen  most 
heartily  for  his  most  valuable  address. 

Sir  James  Caird,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  their 
President  had  added  one  more  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country, 
by  setting  forth  so  clearly  that,  notwithstanding  the  depression  of 
trade,  there  had  in  the  last  ten  years  been  an  increa.sed  diffusion 
and  accumulation  of  profits  among  a  greatly  larger  number,  and 
by  this  the  middle  and  lower  middle  classes,  and  the  best  of  the 
working  class,  the  backbone  of  the  people,  had  been  vastly 
strengthened  during  a  period  of  low  prices.     They,  as  a  statistical 
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society,  might  feel  proud  that  on  that  occasion  their  President  had 
set  forth  so  admirable  an  exposition  of  the  real  state  of  the  facts, 
and  he  begged  to  thank  Mr.  Goschen  most  heartily  for  this 
valuable  public  service. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President  said  he  was  extremely  obliged  to  them  for 
having  passed  this  vote  of  thanks,  and  also  for  the  patience  with 
which  they  had  listened  to  his  remarks,  and  to  that  long  array  of 
figures  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  place  before  them.  But  if 
figures  might  not  be  put  before  the  Statistical  iSociety,  he  should 
like  to  know  before  whom  they  could  possibly  be  put.  He  thanked 
them  most  cordially  for  the  reception  they  had  given  him. 
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"  The  Recent  Rate  of  Material  Progress  in  England." 

The  Address  of  the  President  of  Section  F. — Economic  Science 
and  Statistics — of  the  British  Association,  at  the  Fifty- 
Seventh  Meeting,  held  at  Manchester,  in  September,  1887. 

Bij  Robert  Giffen,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

In  coming  before  you  on  this  occasion  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
a  suitable  topic  in  the  commercial  capital  of  England,  and  at  a 
tim.e  when  there  are  many  reasons  for  looking  around  us  and 
taking  stock  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  industrial  world,  will  be 
whether  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  change  in  the  rate  of 
material  progress  in  the  country  as  compared  with  the  period  just 
before.  Some  such  question  is  constantly  being  put  by  individuals 
with  regard  to  their  own  business.  It  is  often  put  in  political 
discussions  as  regards  the  country  generally,  .with  some  vague 
idea  among  politicians  that  prosperity  and  adversity,  good  harvests 
and  bad,  in  the  most  general  sense,  depend  on  politics.  And  it 
must  always  be  of  perennial  interest.  Of  late  years  it  has  become 
specially  interesting,  and  it  still  is  so,  because  many  contend  that 
not  only  are  we  not  progressing,  but  that  we  are  absolutely  going 
back  in  the  world,  while  there  are  evi'dent  signs  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  read  in  the  usual  statistics  the  evidence  of  undoubted 
growth  as  it  was  just  before  1870-73.  The  general  idea,  in  my 
mind,  I  have  to  add,  is  not  quite  new.  I  gave  a  hint  of  it  in 
Staffordshire  last  winter,  and  privately  I  have  done  something  to 
I'ropagate  it  so  as  to  lead  people  to  think  on  what  is  really  a  most 
important  subject.  What  I  propose  now  to  do  is  to  discuss  the 
topic  formally  and  fully,  and  claim  the  widest  attention  for  it  that 
I  possibly  can. 

I. 

There  is  much  primd  facie  evidence,  then,  to  begin  with,  that 
the  rate  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  rate  of  increase  of 
material  prosperity  may  not  have  been  so  great  of  late  years,  say 
during  the  last  ten  years,  as  in  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  just 
before  that.  Our  fair-trade  friends  have  all  along  made  a  tactical 
mistake  in  their  arguments.  What  they  have  attempted  to  prove 
is  that  England  lately  has  not  been  prosperous  at  all,  that  we  have 
l)een  going  backwards  instead  of  advancing,  and  so  on ;  statements 
which  the  simplest  appeal  to  statistics  was  sufficient  to  disprove. 
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But  if  they  liad  been  more  moderate  in  their  contentions,  and 
limited  themselves  to  showing  that  the  rate  of  advance,  though 
there  was  still  advance,  was  different  from  and  less  than  what  it 
was,  I  for  one  should  have  been  prepared  to  admit  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  statistical  evidence  which  seemed  to  point  to  that 
conclusion,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  interval  had  elapsed  to  show 
that  the  statistics  themselves  coukl  not  be  misinterpreted.  There 
has  now  been  ample  time  to  allow  for  minor  variations  and 
fluctuations,  and  the  statistics  can  be  fairly  construed. 

I  have  to  begin  by  introducing  a  short  table  dealing  with  some 
of  the  principal  statistical  facts  which  are  usually  appealed  to  as 
signs  of  general  progress  and  the  reverse,  and  I  propose  to  go  over 
briefly  the  items  in  that  table  and  to  discuss  along  with  them  a 
few  broad  and  notorious  facts  which  cannot  conveniently  be  put  in 
the  same  form. 

Statement  as  to  Production  or  Consumption  of  Staple  Articles  in  the  United  Kingdon 
in  the  undermentioned  Tears,  with  the  Kate  of  Increase  m  the  Different  Period, 
compared. 


Ratio  of  Increase  per  Cent. 

1855. 

1865. 

1875. 

1885. 

1855-65. 

1865-75. 

1875-85. 

Income  tax  assessments  mln.  £ 

308 

396 

571 

631 

28 

44 

10 

Production  of  coal mlu.tons 

64 

98 

I3i 

159 

53 

35 

20 

„              pig  iron 

3"2 

4-8 

6-4 

7-4 

50 

33 

16 

Receipts   from  railway  goods  "1 
traffic  per  head  of  population  J 

— 

11.9.* 

18.9.* 

■l\s.  Id* 

— 

63 

18 

Clearances  of  shipping!     ^^  ^^^^ 
in  foreign  trade    ....J 

10 

15 

24 

32 

50 

60 

33 

Consumption    of    teal       i, 
jier  head    J 

2"3 

3-3 

4'4 

50 

43 

33 

>3^ 

Consumption  of  sugar] 
per  head    J         " 

30-6 

39-8 

62-7 

743 

30 

58 

19 

*  These  figiir 

-s  are  for  1860 

-(;4,  18 

'0-74,  anc 

1  1880-84 

The  first  figures  are  those  of  the  income  tax  assessment.s. 
What  we  find  is  that  if  we  go  back  thirty  years  and  compare  the 
amount  of  income  tax  assessments  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  ten 
years'  intervals,  there  appears  to  be  an  immense  progress  from 
1855  to  1875,  the  first  twenty  years,  and  since  1875  a  much  less 
progress.  The  total  amount  of  the  assessments  themselves,  stated 
in  millions,  was  as  follows  : — 


1855. 
'65, 


Mill. 

£ 

308 

1875 

396 

'85 

Mln. 
£ 

571 
631 
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And  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  ten-jearly  periods  which  these 
figures  show  is — between  1855  and  1865,  28  per  cent. ;  between 
1865  and  1875,  44  per  cent. ;  and  between  1875  and  1885,  10  per 
cent.  only. 

Making  all  allowance  for  changes  in  the  mode  of  assessment 
by  which  the  lower  limit  of  the  tax  has  been  raised,  for  the 
apparent  increase  before  1875,  which  may  have  been  due  to  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  seventy  of  the  collection,  and  for  the  like 
disturbing  influences,  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  income 
tax  assessments  correspond  fairly  well  to  the  change  in  the  money 
value  of  income  and  property  in  the  interval.  How  great  the 
change  in  the  rate  of  increase  is,  is  shown  by  the  simple  considera- 
tion that  if  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  ten  years,  instead  of 
being  10  per  cent,  only,  had  been  44  per  cent.,  as  in  the  ten  years 
just  before,  the  total  of  the  income  tax  assessments  in  1885,  which 
is  actually  631  million  £,  would  have  been  882  million  £  !  Some- 
thing then  has  clearly  happened  in  the  interval  to  change  the  rate 
of  increase. 

These  figures  being  those  of  money  values,  an  obvious  explana- 
tion is  suggested  which  would  account  in  great  part  for  the 
phenomenon  of  a  diminished  rate  of  increase  in  such  values 
without  supposing  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  real 
wealth,  of  the  things  represented  by  the  money  values,  to  cor- 
respond. This  is  the  fall  of  prices  of  which  we  have  heard  so ' 
much  of  late  years,  and  about  which  in  some  form  or  another  we 
shall  no  doubt  hear  something  at  our  present  meeting.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  if  prices  fall,  then  income  tax  assessnaents  must  also  be 
affected.  The  produce  of  a  given  area  of  land,  for  instance,  sells 
for  less  than  it  would  otherwise  sell ;  there  is  less  gross  produce, 
and  in  proportion  there  is  even  less  net  produce,  that  is,  less 
I'ent ;  consequently  the  net  income  appearing  in  the  Income  Tax 
Schedules  is  either  less  than  it  was  or  does  not  increase  as  it  did 
before.  The  same  with  mines,  with  railways,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
business  under  Schedule  D.  The  things  themselves  may  increase 
as  they  did  before,  but  as  the  money  values  do  not  increase,  but 
diminish,  the  income  tax  assessments  cannot  swell  at  the  former 
rate.  It  is  the  .same  with  salaries  and  other  incomes  not  dependent 
so  directly  in  appeai'ance  on  the  fall  in  prices.  Salaries  and 
incomes  are  of  course  related  to  a  given  range  of  prices  of  com- 
modities, and  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  implies  that  the 
range  of  salaries  and  incomes  is  itself  lower  than  it  would  other- 
wise be,  assuming  the  real  relation  between  the  commodities  and 
incomes  to  be  the  same  after  the  fall  in  prices  as  it  would  have 
been  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in  prices.  Hence  the  income  tax 
assessments   by  themselves   are   not   a   perfectly  good  test  in    a 
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question  like  the  present.  The  change  implied  may  be  nominal 
only,  so  far  as  the  aggregate  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity are  concerned,  though  of  course  there  can  be  no  great 
and  general  fall  of  prices  without  a  considerable  redistribution  of 
wealth,  which  must  have  many  important  consequences. 

This  criticism,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  remaining  figures 
in  the  short  table  submitted,  and  to  various  other  well  known 
facts,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

The  production  of  coal,  then,  is  found  to  have  progressed  in 
the  last  thirty  years  as  the  income  tax  assessments  have  done. 
The  figures  in  millions  of  tons  at  ten  years'  intervals  are  as 
follows : — 


1855. 
'65. 


Alio.  tons. 
..       64 


1875. 

'85. 


159 


And  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  ten-yearly  periods  which  these 
figures  show  is  between  1855  and  1865,  53  per  cent.;  between 
1865  and  1875,  35  per  cent.;  and  between  1875  and  1885,  20  per 
cent.  only.  The  rate  of  growth  in  the  last  ten  years  is  much  less 
than  in  the  twenty  years  just  before.  The  percentages  here,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax 
assessments.  The  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  in  particular  is 
20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  to  per  cent,  only  in 
the  income  tax  assessments.  But  the  direction  of  the  movement 
is  in  both  cases  the  same. 

I  need  hardly  say,  moreover,  that  coal  production  has  usually 
been  considered  a  good  test  of  general  prosperity.  Coal  is  specially 
an  instrumental  article,  the  fuel  of  the  machines  by  which  our 
production  is  carried  on.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  we 
liave  now  therefore  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  production  of  coal  has  been  less  in  the  last  ten 
years  than  in  the  twenty  years  just  before. 

Then  with  regard  to  pig  iron,  which  is  also  an  instrumental 
article,  the  raw  material  of  that  iron  which  goes  to  the  making  of 
the  machines  of  industry,  the  table  shows  the  following  particulars 
of  production  : — 


1855. 
'65. 


MIn.  tons. 

3'2 

1875 

4-8 

'85 

Mln.  tons. 
6-4 

7-4 


And  the  rate  of  growth  which  these  figures  show  is  between  1855 
and  1865,  50  per  cent. ;  between  1865  and  1875,  33  per  cent, ;  and 
between  1875  and  1885,  16  per  cent.  only.  Whatever  the  explana- 
tion may  be,  we  have  thus  to  take  account  of  a  diminution  of  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  much  resembling  the 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  production  of  coal. 
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At  the  same  time  the  ■miscellaneous  mineral  production  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  has  mostly  diminished  absolutely.  On  this  head, 
not  to  weary  you  with  figures,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
insert  anything  in  the  above  short  table ;  but  I  may  refer  you  to 
the  tables  put  in  by  the  Board  of  Trade  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Trade  Depression.  Let  me  only  state  very  briefly  that 
while  the  average  annual  amount  of  copper  produced  from  British 
ores  amounted  in  1855  to  over  20,000  tons,  in  1865  the  amount 
was  about  12,000  tons  only,  in  1875  under  5,000  tons,  and  in  1885 
under  3,000  tons.  As  regards  lead,  again,  while  the  production 
about  1855  was  65,000  toTis,  and  in  1865  about  67,000  tons,  the 
amount  in  1875  had  been  reduced  to  58,000  tons,  and  in  1885  to 
less  than  40,000  tons.  In  white  tin  there  is  an  improvement  up 
to  1865,  but  no  improvement  since,  and  the  only  set-ofF,  a  very 
partial  one,  is  in  zinc,  which  rises  steadily  from  about  3,500  ton 
in  1858,  the  earliest  date  for  which  particulars  are  given,  to  about 
10,000  tons  in  1885,  considerably  higher  figures  having  been 
touched  in  1881-83.  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  these  figures  as  to 
miscellaneous  mineral  production  to  mitigate  the  impression  of  the 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  great  staples,  iron  and 
coal,  in  recent  years. 

Agricultural  production,  it  is  also  notorious,  has  been  at  any 
rate  no  better,  or  not  much  better,  than  stationary  for  some  years 
past,  although  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  a  steady ' 
improvement  seemed  to  be  going  on.  Making  all  allowance  for  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  cultivation,  by  which  the  gross 
produce  is  diminished,  although  the  net  profit  is  not  affected  to 
the  same  extent,  and  which  might  be  held  to  argue  no  real  decline 
in  the  rate  of  general  growth  if  the  population,  diverted  from 
agriculture,  were  more  profitably  employed,  yet  the  facts,  broadly 
looked  at,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  facts  stated  as  to 
diminished  rate  of  increase  in  other  leading  industries,  seem  to 
confirm  the  s  apposition  that  there  may  have  been  some  diminution 
in  the  rate  of  increase  generally. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  state  in  a  simple  manner  the 
progress  at  dilferent  dates  in  the  great  textile  industries  of  the 
country.  Everything  as  regards  these  industries  is  thrown  out 
by  the  disturbance  consequent  on  the  American  war.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  what  has  happened  as  regards  the  main 
textile  industries,  cotton  and  wool,  would  alter  sensibly  the 
conclusions  above  stated,  drawn  from  the  facts  as  to  other  main 
industries  of  the  country.  If  we  take  the  consumption  of  raw 
materials  as  the  test,  it  wo  aid  appear  that  the  growth  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  from  a  consumption  of  28  lbs.  per  head  in  1855  to 
about  38  lbs.  per  head  in  1875  ;    while  in  1885  the  consumption 
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is  ueai'ly  42  lbs.  per  liead,  an  increase  of  4  lbs.  per  head  in  the  last 
ten  years,  against  10  lbs.  per  head  in  the  previous  twenty.  The 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  last  twenty  years  must  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  less  than  in  the  previous  twenty,  although  in 
these  twenty  years  the  great  interruption  due  to  the  American 
civil  war  occurred.  Of  course  the  amount  of  raw  material 
consumed  is  not  here  an  absokite  test.  There  may  be  more 
spinning  and  weaving  now  in  proportion  to  the  same  quantity  of 
raw  material  than  was  formerly  the  case.  But  the  indications  are 
at  least  not  so  certain  and  direct  as  when  the  consumption  of  raw 
matei'ial  could  be  confidently  appealed  to.  As  regards  wool  the 
comparison  is  unfortunately  very  incomplete  owing  to  the  defect  of 
data  for  the  earlier  years  ;  but  what  we  find  is  that  the  amount  of 
wool  consumed  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  in  the  last  ten  years  rather  declined  than  otherwise  from 
nearly  1 1  lbs.  per  head  in  the  five  years  1870-74  to  10  lbs.  per  head 
only  in  the  five  years  1880-84.  Here,  again,  the  explanation 
suggested  as  to  cotton — viz.,  that  there  may  be  more  spinning  and 
weaving  now  in  proportion  to  the  same  quantity  of  raw  material 
than  was  formerly  the  case — applies.  But  the  answer  is  also  the 
same,  that  at  any  rate  the  indications  of  progress  are  no  longer  as 
simple  as  they  were.  The  reality  of  the  former  rate  of  advance  is 
not  so  clearly  manifest. 

Of  course  I  need  hardly  add  that  in  the  case  of  another  great 
textile,  silk,  there  has  been  no  progress,  but  the  reverse,  for  some 
years;  that  this  is  also  true  of  linen;  and  that  the  increase  in  the 
allied  manufacture,  jute,  can  only  be  a  partial  set-off. 

In  the  textiles,  then,  as  in  other  staple  industries  of  the 
country,  the  rate  of  advance  in  the  last  ten  years,  measuring  by 
things,  and  not  merely  by  values,  has  been  less  than  in  the  twenty 
years  immediately  before. 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  another  set  of  figures  included  in  the  short 
table  above  submitted.  We  may  look  not  only  at  leading  industries 
of  production  directly,  but  at  the  broad  figures  of  certain  indus- 
tries which  are  usually  held  to  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  progress 
of  the  country  generally.  I  refer  to  the  railway  trafiics  as  regards 
the  home  industries  of  the  country,  and  the  enti-ies  and  clearances 
of  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  as  regards  our  foreign  business. 

As  regards  railways  what  we  find  is,  if  we  take  the  receipts 
from  the  goods  trafiic  in  the  form  in  which  they  wei'e  summarized 
lor  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Depression,  viz.,  reduced  to 
so  much  per  head  of  the  population  on  the  average  of  quin- 
quennial periods,  that  in  the  five  years  1860-64,  which  is  as  far 
back  as  the  figures  can  be  carried,  the  receipts  per  head  were  us.; 
ten  years  later,  viz.,  in  1870-74,  the  receipts  per  head  were  i8s. ; 
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and  ten  years  later,  viz.,  1880-84,  tlie  receipts  per  head  were 
2  IS.  2d.  The  rate  of  growth  shown  in  the  first  ten  years'  interval 
is  63  per  cent.;  in  the  second  ten  years'  interval  it  is  only  18  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  last  year  or  two,  I  may  add,  there  has  been  no 
further  improvement.  Here  the  question  of  the  value  of  money 
comes  in  again,  but  this  would  only  modify  partially  the  apparent 
change.  There  is  also  a  question  as  to  railway  extension  having  been 
greater  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  period,  so  that  growth  took 
place  in  the  earlier  period  because  there  were  railways  in  many 
districts  where  they  had  not  been  before,  and  there  was  no  room 
for  a  similar  expansion  in  the  later  period.  But  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  growth  it  will  be  observed  is  very  great  indeed,  and 
this  explanation  seems  hardly  adequate  to  account  for  all  the 
difference.  At  any  rate,  to  repeat  a  remark  already  made,  the 
indications  are  no  longer  so  simple  as  they  were.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  explained. 

The  figures  as  to  the  number  of  tons  of  goods  carried  are  not 
in  the  above  table ;  nor  are  such  figures  very  good,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  reduced  to  show  the  number  of  tons  conveyed  one  mile. 
But,  quantum  valeant,  they  may  be  quoted  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  tables  already  referred  to.  The  increase,  then,  in  minerals 
conveyed  between  1855  and  1865  is  from  about  40  million  to 
nearly  80  million  tons,  or  100  per  cent.  ;  between  1865  and  1875 
it  is  from  80  to  about  140  million  tons,  or  75  per  cent. ;  and  in  the 
last  ten  years  it  is  from  140  to  190  million  tons  only,  if  quite  so 
much,  or  about  36  per  cent.  only.  As  regards  general  merchandise, 
again,  the  progression  in  the  three  ten-yearly  periods  is  in  the  first 
from  about  24  to  27  million  tons,  or  rather  more  than  50  per  cent.; 
in  the  second  from  37  to  63  million  tons,  or  70  per  cent.  ;  and  in 
the  third  from  63  to  73  million  tons,  or  16  per  cent.  only.  As  far 
as  they  go  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  these  figures  to  oppose  the 
indications  of  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  general 
business  ali'eady  cited. 

Coming  to  the  movement  of  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade,  the 
series  of  figures  we  obtain  are  the  following,  which  relate  to 
clearances  only,  those  relating  to  entries  being  of  course  little 
more  than  duplicate,  so  that  they  need  not  be  repeated  :  1855, 
10  million  tons;  1865,  15  million  tons;  1875,  24  milliim  tons; 
1885,  32  million  tons.  And  the  rate  of  growth  thus  shown  is 
between  1855  and  1865  no  less  than  50  per  cent. ;  between  1865 
and  1875  no  less  than  60  per  cent.  ;  and  between  1875  and  1885 
about  33  per  cent,  only — again  a  less  rate  of  increase  in  the  last 
ten  years  than  in  the  period  just  before.  Here,  too,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  what  is  unusual  in  shipping  industry,  that  in  the  last  few 
years  the  entries  and  cleai-ances  iu  the  foreign  trade  have   been 
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practically  stationary.  The  explanation  no  doubt  is  in  part  the 
great  multiplication  of  lines  of  steamers  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  causing  a  remarkable  growth  of  the  movement 
while  the  multiplication  of  lines  was  itself  in  progress,  and  leaving 
room  for  less  g-rowth  afterwards  because  a  new  framework  had 
been  provided  within  which  traffic  could  grow.  But  here  again  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  whole  change  can  hardly,  perhaps,  be 
explained  in  this  manner,  while  the  remark  already  made  again 
applies,  that  the  fact  of  explanation  being  required  is  itself  signifi- 
cant. 

The  figures  of  imports  and  exports  might  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  as  they  necessarily  follow  the  course  of  the  leading 
articles  of  production  and  the  movements  of  shipping.  But  we 
should  only  by  so  doing  get  the  figures  we  have  been  dealing  with 
in  another  form,  and  repetition  i.s  of  course  to  be  avoided. 

The  short  table  contains  only  another  set  of  figures,  viz.,  those 
of  the  consumption  of  tea  and  sugar,  which  are  again  commonly 
appealed  to  as  significant  of  general  material  progress.  What  we 
find  as  regards  tea  is  that  the  consumption  per  head  rises  between 
1855  and  1865  from  2*3  to  3'3  lbs.,  or  43  per  cent. ;  between 
1865  and  1875  from  3*3  to  4*4  lbs.,  or  33  per  cent. ;  and  between 
1875  and  1885  from  4*4  to  5  lbs.,  or  13^  per  cent.  In  sugar  the 
progression  is  in  the  first  period  from  30'6  to  39*8  lbs.  per  head,  or 
30  per  cent. ;  in  the  second  period  from  39"8  to  62-7  lbs.,  or  58  per 
cent.  ;  and  in  the  third  period  from  627  to  74*3  lbs.,  or  19  per 
cent.  only.  In  the  last  ten  years  in  both  cases  the  rate  of  increase 
is  less  than  in  the  twenty  years  before. 

These  facts,  I  need  hardly  say,  would  be  strengthened  by  a 
reference  to  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  beer,  the  decline  in  the 
former  being  especially  notorious.  In  tobacco  again  in  the  last 
ten  years  there  has  been  no  increase  of  the  consumption  per  head ; 
which  contrasts  with  a  rapid  increase  in  the  peidod  just  before — 
viz.,  from  about  i'3i  lb.  per  head  in  1865  to  1-46  lb.  per  head 
in  1875. 

No  doubt  the  observation  here  applies  that  the  utmost  pros- 
perity would  obviously  be  consistent  with  a  slower  rate  of  increase 
per  head  from  period  to  period  in  the  consumption  of  these 
articles,  and  with,  in  the  end,  a  cessation  of  the  rate  of  increase 
altogether.  The  consumption  of  some  articles  may  attain  a  com- 
paratively stationary  state,  the  increased  resources  of  the  com- 
munity being  devoted  to  new  articles.  But  here,  again,  we  have 
to  observe  the  necessity  for  explanation.  The  indications  are  no 
longer  so  sure  and  obvious  in  all  directions  as  they  were. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  resi.st  the  impression  made  when  we 
put  all  the  facts  together,  leaving  out  of  sight  for  a  moment  those 
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of  values  only.  We  are  able  to  affirm  positively — (a)  That  the 
production  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  staple  articles  has  been  at  a  less 
rate  in  the  last  ten  years  than  formerly;  (6)  that  this  has  taken 
place  when  agricultural  production  has  been  notoriously  stationary, 
and  when  the  pi'odaction  of  other  articles  such  as  copper,  lead, 
&c.,  has  positively  diminished  ;  (c)  that  there  has  been  a  similar 
falling  off  in  the  rate  of  advance  in  the  great  textile  industries  ; 
(d)  that  the  receipts  from  railway  traffic  and  the  figures  of  ship- 
ping in  the  foreign  trade  show  a  corresponding  slackening  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  business  movement ;  and  (e)  that  the  figures 
as  to  consumption  of  leading  articles,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  spirits, 
and  tobacco,  in  showing  a  similar  decline  in  the  rate  of  increas^e, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  diminution,  are  at  least  not  in  contradiction 
with  the  other  facts  stated,  although  it  may  be  allowed  that  there 
was  no  antecedent  reason  to  expect  an  indefinite  continuance  of 
a  former  rate  of  increase. 

From  these  facts,  however,  we  may  qualify  them — and  nif.ny 
qualifications  have  already  been  suggested,  while  others  could  be 
added — it  seems  tolerably  safe  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  there 
has  probably  been  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  material  increase 
generally.  The  income  tax  assessment  figures,  though  they  could 
not  be  taken  by  themselves  in  such  a  question,  are,  at  least,  not  in 
contradiction,  and  there  is  nothing  the  other  way  when  we  deal 
with  these  main  figures  only.  I  should  not  put  the  conclusion, 
however,  as  more  than  highly  probable.  Some  general  explanation 
of  the  facts  may  be  possible  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no 
real  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  generally  at  all  ;  that  the  usual 
signs  for  various  reasons  have  become  more  difficult  to  read ;  that 
owing  to  the  advance  already  made,  the  real  growth  of  the 
country  and,  to  some  extent,  of  other  countries,  has  taken  a  new 
direction  ;  and  that  the  utmost  caution  mast  be  used  in  forming 
final  conclusions  on  the  subject.  But  the  conclusion  of  a  check 
having  occurred  to  the  former  rate  of  growth  may  be  assumed 
meanwhile  for  the  purposes  of  discussion.  The  attempted  explana- 
ticm  of  the  causes  of  change,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  real 
change,  may  helj)  to  throw  light  on  the  question  of  the  reality  of 
the  change  itself. 

II. 

Various  explanations  are  suggested,  then,  not  only  for  a 
decline  in  the  rate  of  our  progress,  but  for  actual  retrogression. 
Let  us  look  at  the  principal  of  these  explanations  in  their  order, 
and  see  whether  they  can  account  for  the  facts  :  either  for  actual 
retrogression,  or  for  a  decline  in  the  general  rate  of  material  growth 
equal  to  what  some  of  the  particular  facts  above  cited,  if  they  were 
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sio'Tiificant  of  a  general  change  in  the  rate  of  growth,  imply — a 
decline,  say,  from  a  rate  of  growth  amounting  to  40  per  cent,  in 
ten  years  to  one  of   20  per  cent,  only  in  the  same  period. 

One  of  the  most  common  explanations,  then,  as  we  all  know, 
is  foreign  competition.  The  explanation  has  been  discredited 
because  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  alleged  evil  to  be  explained ; 
but  it  may  possibly  be  a  good  enough  explanation  of  the  actual 
facts  when  they  are  looked  at  in  a  proper  way.  In  this  light,  then, 
the  assertion  as  to  foreign  competition  would  be  found  to  mean 
that  foreigners  are  taking  away  from  us  some  business  we  should 
otherwise  have  had,  and  that,  consequently,  although  our  business 
on  the  whole  increases  from  year  to  year,  it  does  not  increase  so 
fast  as  when  foreign  competition  was  less.  Those  who  talk  most 
about  foreign  competition  have  actually  in  their  mind  the  unfair 
ekment  in  that  competition,  the  stimulus  which  the  Governments 
of  some  foreign  countries  give  or  attempt  to  give  to  pai'ticular 
industries  by  means,  on  the  one  hand,  of  high  tariffs,  keeping  out 
the  goods  we  should  otherwise  send  to  such  countries,  and  giving 
their  home  industry  of  the  same  kind  a  monopoly  which  some- 
times enables  them  to  produce  a  surplus  they  can  sell  ruinously 
cheap  abroad ;  and  by  means,  on  the  other  hand,  of  direct  bounties 
which  enable  certain  industi'ies  to  compete  in  the  home  market 
of  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  as  well  as  in  foreign  markets.  But 
there  is  a  natural  foreign  competition  as  well  as  a  siimulated 
foreign  competition  to  be  considered,  and  it  may  be  the  more 
formidable  of  the  two. 

Dealing  first  with  the  stimulated  competition,  the  most  obvious 
criticism  on  this  alleged  explanation  of  the  recent  decline  in  the 
rate  of  increase  of  our  material  progress  is  that  the  stimulus  given 
by  foreign  Governments  in  recent  years  has  not  been  increasing,  or 
at  any  rate  not  materially  increasing,  so  as  to  account  for  the 
chang-e  in  question.  People  foi'get  very  quickly ;  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  after  1860,  as  far  as  European 
nations  are  concerned,  there  was  a  great  reduction  of  tariff  duties 
— a  change,  therefore,  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  stimulus 
which  is  alleged  to  have  lately  caused  a  change  in  the  rate  of  our 
own  development.  Since  about  five  or  six  3-ears  ago  the  move- 
ment on  the  Continent  seems  again  to  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  higher  tariffs.  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia 
have  all  shown  protectionist  leanings  of  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
kind.  Some  of  our  colonies,  especially  Canada,  have  moved  in  the 
same  direction.  But,  on  the  whole,  these  causes  as  yet  have  been 
too  newly  in  operation  to  affect  our  industry  on  a  lai-ge  scale.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  with  one  exception  to  be  presently  noticed,  the 
pei'iod  from  1860  to  1880  was  one  in  which  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
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tion  of  foreign  Governments  in  regard  to  their  tariiSs  could  not  be 
to  stimulate  additional  competition  of  an  injurious  kind  with  us  in 
the  way  above  described,  but  to  take  away,  if  anything,  from  the 
stimulus  previously  given.  The  changes  quite  lately  brought  into 
opei"ation,  if  big  enough,  and  if  really  having  the  effects  supposed, 
might  stimulate  foreign  competition  in  the  way  described  in  the 
period  now  commencing  ;  but,  as  an  explanation  of  the  past  facts, 
it  is  impossible  to  urge  that  foreign  competition  had  recently  been 
more  stimulated  by  additions  to  tariffs  than  before,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  stimulus  our  own  rate  of  advance  had  been 
checked. 

The  one  exception  to  notice  is  the  United  States.  Immediately 
after  1860  the  civil  war  in  that  country  broke  out,  and  that  war 
brought  with  it  the  adoption  of  a  very  high  tariff.  Cui-iously 
enough,  however,  that  tariff  operated  most  against  us  in  the  very 
years,  that  is,  the  years  before  1875,  in  which  our  rate  of  advance 
was  greater  to  all  appearance  than  it  has  lately  been.  In  1883 
there  was  a  great  revision  of  the  tariff,  having  for  its  general 
result  a  slight  lowering  and  not  an  enliancement  of  the  tariff,  and 
it  is  with  this  reduction,  that  is,  with  a  diminution  of  the  alleged 
adverse  stimulus,  that  the  diminution  in  our  own  rate  of  advance 
has  occurred. 

Of  course  the  explanation  may  be  that,  although  Governments 
have  not  themselves  been  active  till  quite  lately  in  adding  to  their 
tariffs,  3'et  circumstances  have  occurred  to  make  the  former  tariffs 
more  injurious  in  recent  years  than  they  were  down  to  1875.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  said  that,  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices  in  recent 
years,  the  burden  of  specific  duties  has  become  higher  than  it  was. 
The  duty  is  nominally  unchanged,  but  by  the  fall  of  prices  its 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  has  become  higher.  This  is 
no  doubt  the  case  to  a  large  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  ad  valorem 
duties  have  been  lowered  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The  fall  of 
prices  has  brought  with  it  a  reduction  of  duty ;  and  especially  on 
articles  of  English  manufacture,  where  the  raw  material  is  obtained 
from  abroad,  the  reduction  of  duty,  being  applicable  to  the  whole 
price,  must  certainly  have  had  for  effect  to  render  more  effective 
than  before  the  competition  of  the  English  manufacturer.  Whether 
on  the  whole  the  reduction  of  ad  valorem,  duties  consequent  on  the 
fall  of  prices  has  been  sufficient  throughout  the  range  of  our 
foreign  trade  to  compensate  the  virtual  increase  of  the  weight  of 
speciiic  duties  from  the  same  cause  seems  to  be  a  nice  question. 
This  being  the  case,  it  must  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  show  that 
on  the  whole  tha  weight  of  foreign  tariffs,  apart  from  the  action  of 
foreign  Goveynraeute,  lias  been  increased  in  recent  years  so  as  to 
affect  our  own  ^iwivth  injuriously. 
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Foreign  tariffs,  it  may  be  said,  have  become  more  effective  for 
anotlier  reason.  Manufacturing  industry  having  itself  developed 
abroad,  the  same  amount  of  pi'otection  given  to  the  foreign 
industry  becomes  more  efficient  than  it  was.  But  this,  of  course, 
raises  the  question  of  the  effect  of  natural  foreign  competition, 
which  will  presently  be  discussed. 

So  much  for  the  stimulus  to  foreign  competition  due  to  high 
tariffs.  With  regard  to  bounties,  very  little  need  be  said.  They 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  agitation  for  various 
reasons,  and  in  what  T  have  to  say  I  propose  not  to  touch  on  the 
jn^actical  question  whether  these  bounties  are  injurious,  and  the 
nature  of  the  political  remedies  tliat  may  or  may  not  be  possible. 
I  limit  myself  strictly  to  the  point,  how  far  any  effect  which  such 
bounties  can  have  had  would  account  for  a  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  material  growth  of  the  country  generally  in  the  last  ten  years 
as  compared  with  the  ten  years  just  before.  Dealing  with  the 
question  in  this  strictly  limited  fashion,  what  I  have  to  observe 
first  is,  that  hitherto  very  few  bouTities  have  been  complained  of, 
except  those  on  sugar  pi-oduction  and  refining;  and  next,  that  the 
whole  industries  of  sugar  production  and  refining,  important  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  hardly  count  in  a  question  of  the  general 
history  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  if  we  refined  all  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  maximum  amount  we 
have  ever  exported,  the  whole  income  from  this  source,  the  whole 
margin,  would  not  exceed  about  2  million  £  annually,  not  one  six- 
hundredth  part  of  the  income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  of  this  2  million  £,  at  the  worst,  we  only  lose  a 
portion  by  foreign  competition,  while  all  that  is  really  lost,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  not  the  whole  income  which  Avould  have  been 
gained  if  a  certain  portion  of  our  labour  and  capital  had  been 
employed  in  sugar  refining,  but  only  the  difference  between  that 
income  and  the  income  obtained  by  the  employment  of  the  same 
labour  and  capital  in  other  directions.  The  loss  to  the  empire  may 
be  greater,  because  our  colonies  are  concerned  in  sugar  production 
to  the  extent  at  present  prices  of  5  million  to  6  million  £  annually, 
which  would  probably  be  somewliat  larger  but  for  foreign  competi- 
tion. But  it  does  not  seem  at  all  certain  that  this  figure  would  be 
increased  if  foreign  bounties  were  taken  away,  while  in  any  case 
the  amounts  involved  are  too  small  to  raise  any  question  of  foi^eign 
bounties  having  checked  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  genei-al  industry 
of  the  country. 

Per  contra,  of  course,  the  extra  cheapness  of  sugar,  alleged  to 
be  due  to  the  bounties,  must  have  been  so  great  an  advantage  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  saving  them  perhaps  2  million  £ 
to  3  million  £  per  annum,  that  the  stimulus  thereby  given  to  othei- 
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iudastries  must  apparently  have  far  more  than  compensated  any 
loss  caused  by  the  stimulus  of  foreign  bounties  to  sugar  production 
and  refining  abroad.  But  to  enlarge  on  this  point  would  involve 
the  introduction  of  controversial  matter,  which  I  am  anxious  to 
avoid.  I  am  content  to  show  that  nothing  that  can  have  resulted 
from  sugar  bounties  could  have  affected  seriously  the  general  rate 
of  material  growth  in  the  country. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  other  foreign 
bounties,  of  which  indeed  the  only  ones  that  have  been  at  all 
heard  of  are  those  on  shipping.  But  as  yet,  at  least,  the  increase 
of  foreign  shipping  has  not  been  such  as  to  come  into  comparison 
with  our  own  increase,  while  the  portion  of  the  increase  that  can 
be  connected  with  the  operation  of  bounties  is  very  small.  It 
would  be  useless  to  enter  into  figures  on  so  small  a  point ;  but 
few  figures  are  so  well  known  or  accessible  as  those  relating  to 
shipping. 

In  neither  way,  then,  does  there  appear  to  be  anything  in  the 
assertion  that  the  protectionist  action  of  foreign  Governments  in 
recent  years  can  have  caused  the  check  alleged  to  the  rate  of 
growth  in  our  industry  generally,  assuming  such  a  check  to  have 
occurred.  I  may  be  dispensed,  therefore,  from  entering  on  the 
theoretical  argument,  which  I  only  notice  j^our  menioire,  that  in 
the  nature  of  thinofs  no  enhancement  of  foreiofn  tariffs  and  no 
grants  of  foreign  bounties  could  really  check  our  own  rate  of, 
growth,  except  by  checking  foreign  growth  still  more,  which  is 
not  the  case  we  are  considering,  because  the  allegation  is  that 
foreign  competition  is  increasing  at  our  expense.  That  I  do  not 
insist  on  this  argument  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  that 
it  is  dropped  or  that  I  am  not  fully  sensible  of  its  logical 
completeness.  It  seems  enough  at  present  to  fortify  it  by 
considerations  from  actual  practical  facts  which  no  one  can 
dispute. 

The  question  of  an  increase  of  foreign  competition  from  natural 
causes  is  more  difficult.  It  is  beyond  all  question,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  that  foreign  competition  in  every  direction 
from  natural  causes  must  continue  to  increase,  and  that  it  has 
increased  greatly  in  recent  years.  But  when  the  facts  are 
examined,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  competition  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  check  to  our  own  rate  of  growth.  One  of  the  facts 
most  commonly  dwelt  upon  in  this  connection  is  the  great  increase 
ot  the  imports  of  foreign  manufactured  articles  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  the  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  is  not  more  than 
about  1 8  million  £,  taking  the  facts  as  recorded  in  what  is  known 
as  Mr.  Ritchie's  Rc^turn,  viz.,  from  about  37  million  £  in  the  quin- 
quennial period  1870-74  to  55  }nillion  £  in  the  quinquennial  j)eriod 
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1880-84,  or  about  50  per  cent.^  Out  of  18  million  £  increased 
imports  of  such  articles  it  is  fair  to  allow  tliat  at  least  one-half,  if 
not  more,  is  the  value  of  raw  material  which  we  should  have  had 
to  import  in  any  case ;  so  that  only  9  million  £  represents  the 
value  of  English  labour  displaced  by  these  increased  imports. 
Even  the  whole  of  this  9  million  £  of  coiirse  is  not  lost,  only  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  sum  which  the  capital  and  labour 
"  displaced  "  earns  in  some  other  employment,  which  may  possibly 
even  be  a  plus  and  not  a  minus  difference.  If  we  add  articles 
"  partly  manufactured "  no  difference  would  be  made,  for  the 
increase  here  is  only  from  26  million  £  to  28  million  £  in  the  ten 
years.  Such  differences,  it  need  not  be  said,  hardly  count  in  the 
general  total  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  Further,  the  rate  of 
increase  of  these  imports  was  just  as  great  in  the  period  when 
our  own  rate  of  growth  was  greater,  as  in  the  last  ten  years,  the 
increase  in  manufactured  articles  between  1860-64  and  1870-74 
being  19  million  £,  viz.,  from  18  million  £  to  37  million  £,  or 
over  100  per  cent,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent,  only  in  the  last 
ten  years,  and  in  articles  partly  maaufactured  from  17  million  £ 
to  26  million  £,  an  increase  of  9  million  £  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  2  million  £  only  in  the  last  ten  years.  Making  all 
allowance  for  the  fall  in  prices  in  recent  years,  these  figures  will 
show  a  greater  relative  increase  of  imports  of  manufactured 
articles  before  1875  than  afterwards.  It  cannot  therefore  be  the 
increased  import  of  foreign  manufactures  which  has  caused  the 
check  to  our  own  growth  in  the  last  ten  years. 

But  foreigners,  it  is  said,  exclude  us  from  their  own  markets 
and  compete  with  us  in  foreign  markets.  Here  again,  however, 
we  find  that  any  check  which  may  have  occixrred  to  our  foreign 
export  trade  is  itself  so  small  that  its  effect  on  the  general  growth 
of  the  country  would  be  almost  7iil.  Take  it  that  the  check  is  as 
great  as  the  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  movements 
of  shipping,  viz.,  from  an  increase  of  55  per  cent,  to  one  of  33  per 
cent,  only,  that  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  diminution  of  one-third  in 
the  rate  of  increase  of  our  foreign  trade,  whatever  that  rate  may 
have  been.  Assuming  that  rate  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  movements  of  shipping  itself,  the  change  would 
be  from  a  rate  of  increase  equal  to  one-half  in  ten  years  to  a  rate 
of  increase  equal  to  about  one-third  only.  Applying  these  propor- 
tions to  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures, 
which  represent  the  productive  energy  of  the  country  devoted  to 
working  for  foreign  exchange,  and  assuming  that  ten  years  ago  the 
value  of  British  labour  and  industry  in  the  produce  and  mannfac- 

'  See  Appendix  to  "  First  Report  of  Koyal  Coinniission  on  Trade  Depression/' 
p.  130. 
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tures  we  exported,  clue  deduction  being  made  for  the  raw  matei-ial 
previously  imported,  was  about  140  million  £  (see  my  "  Essays  in 
"  Finance,''  first  series,  p.  146),  then  it  would  appear  that  if  tlie 
same  range  of  values  had  continued,  the  check  to  the  growth  of 
this  trade  would  have  been  such,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
British  labour  represented  in  it,  instead  of  having  increased  50  per 
cent.,  viz.,  from  140  million  £  to  210  million  £,  would  have 
increased  one- third  only,  or  from  14O  million  £  to  about  187  mil- 
lion £.  The  annual  difference  to  the  energy  of  the  country 
developing  itself  in  the  foreign  trade  would  on  this  showing  be 
about  23  million  £  only,  an  insignificant  sum  compared  with  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  people  of  the  country ;  while  the  country, 
it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  lose  the  whole  of  this  sum,  but 
only  the  difference  between  it  and  the  sum  earned  in  those 
emjjloyments  to  which,  those  concerned  have  resorted,  which  again 
may  be  a  pl^ls  and  not  a  minus  difference.  Even  therefore  if 
foreign  competition  is  the  cause  of  a  check  to  our  general  growth, 
yet  the  figures  we  are  dealing  with  in  our  foreign  trade  are  such 
that  any  visible  check  to  that  trade  which  can  have  occurred  must 
have  been  insufficient  to  cause  that  apparent  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  our  niaterial  growth  generally  which  has  to  be  explained. 

It  has  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  when  the  figures  are 
studied,  and  the  fall  of  prices  allowed  for,  it  is  not  in  our  foreign 
trade  that  any  check  worth  mentioning  seems  to  have  occurred  • 
at  all.  The  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  movements 
of  shipping  is  very  largely  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  way  already 
explained,  viz.,  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  just  before  1875  was 
largely  owing  to  the  multiplication  of  lines  of  steamers,  and  that 
a  framework  had  then  been  provided  up  to  which  the  traffic  has 
since  grown.  Even  an  increase  of  one-third  in  the  movements  in 
the  last  ten  years  may  thus  show  as  great  an  increase  in  real 
business  as  an  increase  of  50  or  60  per  cent,  in  the  movements  in 
the  twenty  years  before.  Foreign  competition,  even  from  natural 
causes,  is  thus  insufficient  to  account  for  the  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  increase  of  our  material  growth  in  the  last  ten  years. 

These  figures  may  be  put  directly  another  way.  The  increase 
of  our  foreign  exports  per  head  between  1860-64  and  1870-74  was 
from  4/.  1 4s.  lid.  to  7/.  7s.  5^'.,  or  about  55  per  cent.,  and  allowing 
for  an  avei-age  rise  of  prices  between  the  two  dates,  may  be  put  as 
having  been  at  the  extreme  about  50  per  cent.  Between  1870-74 
and  1880-84,  instead  of  an  increase,  there  is  a  decrease,  viz.,  from 
7/.  7*.  5rf.  to  61.  i2s.  gel.,  but  deducting  about  one- third  from  the 
former  figure  for  the  fall  in  prices,  the  real  increase  in  the  last 
ten  years  w^ould  appear  to  be  as  from  4Z,  i6s.  ^d.  to  61.  12s.  gd.,  or 
over  35  per  cent.     The  difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  last 
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ten  yeai'S  compared  with  the  previous  ten  is  thus  the  difference 
betsveen  35  and  50  per  cent,  only,  equal  to  about  21  million  £ 
annually  on  the  amount  of  140  million  £  assumed  to  represent  the 
value  of  British  industry  in  our  foreign  exports,  deduction  being 
made  for  the  value  of  raw  material  included.  A  deduction  of  this 
sort  from  the  annual  income  of  the  country  is  too  small  to  account 
for  such  a  check  to  the  rate  of  our  growth  generally  as  that  we  are 
now  discussing  as  probable,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the 
labour  is  only  diverted,  and  it  is  not  the  whole  21  million  £  that  is 
lost,  but  only  the  difference  between  that  sum  and  what  is  other- 
wise earned,  which  may  even  be  a  plus  and  not  a  viinns  difference. 

To  bring  the  matter  to  a  point,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in 
the  income  of  the  country  in  ten  years  would,  on  an  assumed 
income  of  1,000  millions  only  in  1875 — and  the  figure  must  then 
have  been  more — have  brought  the  income  up  to  1,400  millions; 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  would  have  brought  it  up  to  1,200  mil- 
lions only,  a  difference  of  200  millions,  which  must  have  arisen 
from  the  alleged  difference  in  the  rate  of  our  material  growth  in 
question  if  it  had  occurred.  Clearly  nothing  can  have  happened  in 
our  foreign  trade  to  account  for  anything  more  than  the  smallest 
fraction  of  such  a  difference.  The  figures  are  altogether  too  small. 
We  may  repeat  again,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  check  to  our  foreign 
trade  which  foreign  competition  may  have  caused  to  which  we  can 
ascribe  the  recent  check  to  our  general  rate  of  growth. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  in  point  of  theory  foreign  competition 
was  not  likely  to  have  the  effect  stated.  I  have  set  forth  elsewliere 
in  an  elaborate  essay  ("  Essays  in  Finance,"  second  series,  ''  Foreign 
"  Manufactures  and  English  Trade,"  p.  240)  the  reasons  for  holding 
this  opinion ;  why  it  is,  in  fact,  that  as  foreign  nations  grow  richer 
we  should  be  better  off  absolutely  than  if  they  were  to  remain 
poor,  though  relatively  they  might  advance  more  than  we  do. 
But,  whatever  theory  may  say,  in  point  of  fact  the  check  to  the 
rate  of  our  material  growth  cannot,  for  the  reasons  stated,  have 
been  due  to  anything  which  has  happened  to  our  foreign  trade. 

Another  explanation  which  has  been  suggested,  and  to  which 
I  have  myself  been  inclined  to  attach  considerable  weight  as  being 
plainly,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  vera  causa,  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
hours  of  labour  have  been  reduced  in  many  employments  in  con- 
sequence of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  last  half  century,  and  the  growth  of  a  disposition 
to  take  things  easier,  wdiich  has  been  the  result  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Such  causes,  when  they  exist,  and 
when  they  are  brought  into  operation,  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
rate  of  material  growth  in  a  country  as  compared  with  a  period 
just  before  when  tbey  were  not  in  opei'ation.     If  we  could  suppose 
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them  brought  into  operation  suddenly,  all  other  things,  such  as  the 
progress  and  development  of  invention,  remaining  the  same,  such 
a  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  and  growth  of  a  disposition  to  take 
things  easy  must  pi'oduce  a  check  to  the  former  rate  of  growth. 

After  some  consideration,  however,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
of  tlie  general  tendency  of  the  causes  referred  to,  I  begin  to  doubt 
whether  they  would  explain  adequately  such  a  check  to  the  rate  of 
material  growth  generally  tliroughout  the  country  as  is  assumed  to 
have  occurred.  As  regards  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
which  is  the  more  definite  fact  to  be  dealt  with,  it  cannot  but  be 
observed  that  the  shortening  has  by  no  means  been  universal.  It 
has  been  conspicuous  among  certain  trades  organised  into  trade 
unions;  but  the  unions,  after  all,  only  include  about  a  tenth  part 
of  the  labour  of  the  country.  There  has  been  no  such  conspicuous 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  among  professional  men,  clerks, 
domestic  servants,  and  many  others  whose  labour  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  general  sum  total.  Ifext — and  this  is  perhaps  even 
more  important — the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  not 
coincident  with  the  beginning  of  the  last  ten  years,  though  it  has 
been  in  full  operation  for  the  whole  of  that  period,  but  i-ather  with 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  previous  ten  years,  viz.,  1865-75 ; 
so  that  it  should  have  been  fully  in  operation  upon  the  pi-oduction 
of  1875  ;  and  the  check  to  our  rate  of  growth  if  due  to  this  cause 
should  thus  have  been  felt  between  1865  and  1875,  rather  than 
between  the  latter  date  and  the  present  time.  The  same  with  the 
general  disposition  to  take  things  easy.  This  disposition  did  not 
spring  up  in  a  day  in  1875,  but  was  probably  as  effective  as  a 
cause  of  change  in  the  earlier  as  iu  the  later  period.  It  must 
count  for  something  as  a  cause  of  the  annual  production  of  the 
country  being  less  at  a  given  moment  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ; 
but  in  comparing  two  periods  what  we  have  to  consider  is  whether 
the  growth  of  this  disposition  has  been  greater  in  one  period  than 
in  another;  and  there  are  no  data  to  support  such  a  conclusion  as 
regards  the  last  ten  years  compared  with  the  previous  ten. 

We  must  apparently,  therefore,  reject  this  explanation  also. 
It  is  not  adequate  to  account  for  the  apparent  change  that  has 
occurred  in  the  rate  of  our  growth  from  the  year  1875  as  compared 
with  the  period  just  before.  Our  progress  in  periods  previous  to 
1875  took  place  in  spite  of  the  operation  of  causes  of  a  similar 
kind  which  were  then  in  operation,  and  there  is  no  proof  at  all 
that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  growth  of  a 
disposition  to  take  things  easy  have  been  greater  since  1875  as 
compared  with  the  period  just  before  than  they  were  between  18G5 
and  1875  as  compared  with  the  period  just  before  that.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  new  cause  beginning  to  operate  in  or  about  1875, 
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and  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  growth  of  a 
disposition  to  take  things  easy  do  not  answer  that  description 
sufficiently.  Something  of  the  apparent  change  may  be  due  to  an 
acceleration  in  recent  j^ears  of  the  growth  of  a  disposition  to  take 
things  easy,  but  on  the  whole  the  explanation  halts  when  we  make 
a  strict  comparison. 

Another  cause  which  may  properly  be  assigned  as  a  vera  cansa 
of  a  check  to  the  rate  of  material  growth  in  the  country  is  the 
unfavourable  weather  to  agriculture,  and  the  generally  unprofitable 
conditions  of  that  industry  in  recent  years.  Pro  tanto  such  in- 
fluences would  make  agricultural  production  less  to-day  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Employment  in  that  industry  would  also  be 
diminished  comparatively,  and  perhaps  absolutely,  and  a  check  to 
production  generally  would  take  place  while  labour  was  seeking 
new  fields.  But  the  check  arising  in  this  manner,  as  far  as  the 
general  growth  is  concerned,,  has  obviously  not  been  very  great. 
More  land  in  proportion  has  been  turned  into  permanent  pasture, 
but  very  little  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  altogether,  and 
even  the  amount  under  the  plough  has  not  much  diminished. 
Agricultural  labour,  in  somewhat  greater  proportion  than  before, 
has  been  obliged  to  seek  other  employments ;  the  flow  of  popula- 
tion from  country  to  town  has  been  increased  somewhat ;  but 
nothing  new  has  happened  to  diminish  production  generally  to  a 
serious  extent,  and  it  is  a  new  cause,  it  must  be  remembered,  for 
which  we  are  seeking.  As  far  as  unfavourable  weather  is  con- 
cerned, again,  that  is  only  a  temporary  evil.  One  year  with  another, 
the  weather  is  not  worse  now  than  at  any  former  time ;  the 
remarkably  unfavourable  weather  which  lasted  from  1874  to  1880 
has  passed.  The  other  conditions  unfavourable  to  agriculture, 
especially  foreign  competition,  are  more  enduring ;  but  these  seem 
much  more  unfavourable  to  rent  than  to  production  itself,  which 
is  the  point  now  under  consideration  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that 
they  will  be  permanent  at  all  when  prices  and  wages  ai'e  fully 
adjusted. 

The  disturbance  to  industry  by  the  fall  of  prices  generally  is 
also  a  vera  causa  of  a  check  to  the  rate  of  material  growth.  But 
the  effect  of  such  a  cause  seems  to  be  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  and  it  is  not  a  new  cause.  It  occurs  in  every  time  of  depres- 
sion due  to  discredit,  being  partly  the  efiect  and  partly  the  cause 
of  the  depression  itself.  All  that  is  new  recently  is  the  extreme 
degree  of  the  fall,  and  I  must  express  the  greatest  doubt  whether 
a  mere  difference  of  degree  aggravates  materially  the  periodical 
disturbance  of  industry,  tending  to  check  production,  which  a  fall 
of  prices  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  causes.  So  far  as  past  expe- 
rience has  gone,  at  any  rate,  no  such  cause   has  been  known  to 
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check  production  to  any  material  extent.  If  any  such  cause  tended 
to  have  a  serious  effect  we  should  witness  the  results  every  time 
thei'e  is  a  shrinkage  of  values  owing  to  the  contraction  and  appre- 
ciation of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  such  contraction  having  had  the  effect  described  on  produc- 
tion, though  the  effect  in  producing  a  feeling  of  depression  is 
beyond  all  question.  The  facts  as  to  the  great  contraction  in  this 
country  between  1815  and  1820  are  on  record,  while  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  after  the  civil  war  is  also  fresh  in  everyone's 
recollection.  Contraction  of  currency  and  fall  of  prices,  though 
they  are  painful  things,  do  not  stop  production  materially. 

Another  explanation  suggested  is  that  there  is  in  fact  no  ante- 
cedent reason  for  supposing  that  the  rate  of  matei'ial  growth  in  a 
community  should  always  be  at  the  same  rate — that  a  community 
may,  as  it  were,  get  "  to  the  top  "  as  regards  its  development  under 
given  conditions,  and  then  its  advance  should  be  either  less  rapid 
than  it  had  been  or  it  should  even  become  stationary.     The  defect 
of  this  explanation  is  that  it  assumes  the  very  thing  which  would 
have  to  be  proved.     Is  there  any  other  sign,  except  the  alleged 
check  to  the  rate  of  our  material  growth  itself,  that  in  or  about  the 
year  1875  this  country  got  ''to  the  top  ?"     It  has,  moreover,  to  be 
considered  that  on  a  priori  grounds   it  is  most  unlikely  a  com- 
munity would  get  to  the  top  per  saltum,  and  then  so  great  a  change 
should  occur  as  the  apparent  change  we  are  considering.     The  per-  ' 
sistence  of  internal  conditions  in  a  given  mass  of  humanity  is  a 
thing  we  may  safely  assume,  and  if  these  conditions  are  consistent 
with  a  given  rate  of  development  in  one  period  of  ten  years,  it  is 
most  unlikely  that,  save  for  an  alteration  of  external  conditions, 
there  would  be  another  rate  of  development  in  the  succeeding  ten 
years.      Human   nature  and   capacities   do  not  change  like  that. 
Scientific  opinion,  I  believe,  is  also  to  the  effect  that  the  progress 
of  invention,  and  of  the  practical  working  of   inventions,  which 
liave  been  the  main  cause  of  our  material  growth  in  the  past,  have 
been  going  on  in  the  last  ten  years,  are  still  going  on,  and  are 
likely  to  go  on  in  the  near  future,  at  as  great  a  rate  as  at  any  time 
in  tlie  last  fifty  years.     Except,  as  already  said,  the  apparent  check 
to  the  rate  of  our  material  growth  itself,  there  is  no  sign  any- 
where of  our  having  got  to  the  top,  so  that  a  stationary  condition 
economically,    or    a    condition    nearly    approaching    it,    has    been 
reached. 

Last  of  all,  it  is  urged  that  the  diminution  in  the  material  of  our 
growth,  which  is  in  question,  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
losing  the  natural  advantages  of  coal  and  iron  which  we  formerly 
had  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  perhaps 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  we  have  got  to  the  top  by  compa- 
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rison,  thougli  the  community  of  nations  generally  has  not  got  to 
the  top,  and  another  way  of  saying  also  that  foreign  competition 
affects  ns  more  than  it  formerly  did — an  argument  already  dealt 
with.  But  the  question  whether  coal  and  iron  at  home  are  really 
so  indispensable  to  our  material  growth  as  is  sometimes  assumed, 
appears  itself  so  important  that  I  may  be  excused  for  specially  dis- 
cussing this  question,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  virtually  been 
disposed  of,  as  far  as  any  explanation  of  past  facts  is  concerned,  by 
what  has  been  already  said. 

The  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition — which  is  no  doubt 
well  founded  in  the  abstract  and  as  far  as  the  past  experience  of 
mankind  is  concerned — that  in  addition  to  natural  capacities  of  its 
own  a  community  requires  for  its  prosperity  certain  natural 
advantages,  fertility  of  soil,  rich  aiid  easily-worked  mines,  a  genial 
climate  in  which  labour  may  convenient!}'-  be  carried  on,  and  so 
forth.  A  community  possessing  all  these  things,  or  the  like  things, 
will  flourish,  but  as  it  ceases,  to  lose  any  of  them  its  prosperity 
must  become  precarious,  and  population  must  flow  to  the  places 
where  they  can  be  secured.  Of  course  climate  is  not  a  thing  which 
changes,  as  far  as  any  practical  experience  is  concerned  ;  but 
relatively  the  advantage  of  a  fertile  soil  may  be  lost,  as  England 
has  lately  lost  it  in  comparison  with  the  United  States  and  other 
new  countries,  its  soil  having  become  inadequate  for  the  whole 
population ;  and  still  more  the  advantage  of  mines,  especially 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  on  which  the  miscellaneous  industries  of  a 
manufacturing  country  depend,  may  be  lost.  Hence  it  is  said  the 
check  to  our  rate  of  gi-owth  in  recent  years.  We  have  long  since 
lost  our  agricultural  advantages  by  comparison.  Now  we  are  also 
beginning  to  lose  the  special  advantages  which  coal  and  iron  have 
given.  Our  mines  are  becoming  less  rich  than  those  of  foreign 
countries,  and  the  balance  is  turning  against  us.  Why  should  not 
population  relatively  flow  from  England  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  as  it  has  passed  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom  itself  from  Cornwall  and  Sussex  to  Staffordshire,  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and  the  north  ?  In  this  view  the  coal  famine 
of  1873  was  the  sign  of  a  check  such  as  Mr.  Jevons  anticipated. 
What  has  happened  since  is  only  a  sequence  of  the  like  causes. 

I  need  not  repeat  in  opposition  to  this  view  what  has  already 
been  said  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  any  actual  decline  in  our  foreign 
trade  to  account  for  such  a  check  to  our  general  growth  as  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred.  If  the  loss  of  our  natural  advantages 
of  coal  and  iron  in  addition  to  agriculture  are  having  the  effects 
supposed,  we  ought  to  witness  them  in  our  foreign  trade,  and  in 
fact  we  do  not  witness  them  to  the  extent  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  in  question. 
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What  I  wish  now  specially  to  urge  is  that  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  invention  and  the  practical  application  of  inven- 
tions in  modern  times  the  theory  itself  has  begun  to  be  less  true 
generally  than  it  has  been.  It  is  no  longer  so  necessary,  as  it  once 
was,  as  in  fact  it  always  has  been  until  very  lately,  that  people 
should  live  where  their  food  and  raw  materials  are  grown.  The 
industry  of  the  world  having  become  more  and  more  manufacturinp- 
and,  if  one  may  say  so,  artistic,  and  less  agricultural  and  extractive, 
the  natural  advantages  of  a  fertile  soil  and  rich  mines  are  less 
important  to  a  manufacturing  community  than  they  were  at  any 
former  period  of  the  world's  history,  because  of  the  new  cheapness 
of  conveyance.  Under  the  new  conditions,  I  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt,  climate,  accumulated  wealth,  acquired  manufacturinfjf 
skill,  concentration  of  population,  become  more  important  factors 
than  mere  juxtaposition  to  the  natural  advantages  of  fertile  soil 
and  rich  mines.  The  facts  seem  at  anj^  rate  worth  investigatin.o", 
judging  by  what  has  happened  in  England  and  other  old  countries 
in  the  last  half  century,  and  by  what  is  still  happening  there. 

Take  first  the  question  of  food.  Wheat  is  now  conveyed  from 
the  American  Far  West  to  Liverpool  and  London  and  any  other 
ports  in  the  Old  World  for  something  like  ^s.  per  quarter — equal 
to  about  half  a  farthing  on  the  pound  of  bread,  or  a  halfpenny  on 
the  quartern  loaf.  The  difference  between  the  towns  of  a  countrv 
with  fertile  soil,  therefore,  and  the  towns  of  a  country  with 
inadequate  soil  is  represented  by  this  small  difference  in  the  price 
of  bread.  At  about  5^.  the  quartern  loaf  the  staff  of  life  may  be 
about  10  per  cent,  cheaper  in  the  fertile  country  than  it  is  in  a 
country  which  does  not  grow  its  own  food  at  all,  and  which  may 
be  thousands  of  miles  away.  As  the  staff  of  life  only  enters  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  artisan  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  at  the 
outside,  and  into  the  expenditure  of  richer  classes  to  a  smaller 
extent,  the  difference  on  the  whole  income  of  a  community  made 
by  their  living  where  the  staff  of  life  would  be  cheaper  would  be 
less  than  2  per  cent. — too  small  to  tell  against  other  advantages 
which  may  be  credited  to  them.  What  is  true  of  wheat  is  even 
more  true  of  meat  and  other  more  valuable  articles  of  food,  where 
the  cost  of  conveyance  makes  a  less  difference  in  the  proportionate 
value  of  the  food  I'w  situ  and  its  value  at  a  distant  })oint.  The 
same  more  and  more  with  raw  materials.  Cotton  and  such  articles 
cost  so  little  to  transport  that  the  manufacturing  may  as  well  go 
on  in  Lancashire  or  any  other  part  of  the  Old  World  as  in  situ,  or 
nearly  in  situ;  and  even  as  regards  metals  or  minerals,  except  coal 
and  perhaps  iron,  the  same  rule  applies,  the  cost  of  conveyance 
being  as  nothing  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  raw  matci'ial 
itself.     As  regards  coal  and  iron,  moreover,  there  are  many  places 
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where  tliej  are  not  in  absolute  juxtaposition,  and  if  they  have  to 
be  conveyed  at  all  they  may  as  well  be  conveyed  to  a  common 
centre.  Iron  ore  and  iron  at  any  rate  are  beginning'  to  be  articles 
of  import  into  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  to  which  the  cost,  in 
fact,  offers  very  little  difficulty.  The  additional  cost  to  the  miscel- 
laneous manufacturing  of  a  country  through  its  having  to  bring 
iron  and  coal  from  a  distance  may  thus  be  quite  inconsiderable, 
and  apparently  is  becoming  more  and  more  inconsiderable.  As 
regards  raw  materials  generally,  it  has  also  to  be  considered  that, 
owing  to  their  im.mense  variety,  there  is  an  undoubted  convenience 
in  a  common  manufacturing  centre  to  which  they  can  be  brought. 
Hitherto  they  may  have  come  to  England  and  other  old  countries 
of  Europe  in  part  because  coal  and  iron  were  abundant  there  in 
juxtaposition ;  but  the  habit  once  set  up,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  concentrate  themselves  on  the  old  manufac- 
turing centres.  The  ruder  parts  of  the  coal  and  iron  industry  may 
be  attracted  to  other  places,  but  the  higher  branches  of  manufac- 
turing will  be  at  no  disadvantage  if  carried  on  at  the  old  centres. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  centres  will  retain  the  advantages, 
which  are  obviously  very  great,  of  climate,  accumulated  wealth, 
acquired  skill,  and  concentration  of  population.  That  population 
under  the  new  conditions  is  to  go  from  them  merely  because  they 
do  not  grow  food  which  can  be  transported  to  them  at  the  cost  of 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  aggregate  income,  and  because  they  have  not 
coal  and  iron  in  abundance  and  in  juxtaposition,  that  abundance 
and  juxtaposition,  owing  again  to  the  diminished  cost  of  con- 
veyance, being  no  longer  so  indispensable  as  it  was  to  the  higher 
branches  of  manufacturing,  appears  certainly  to  be  a  "  large  order." 
What  I  have  to  suggest  most  strongly  at  any  rate  is  that  the 
advantages  I  have  spoken  of  as  possessed  by  old  manufacturing 
centres  are  not  unlikely  to  tell  more  and  more  under  the  new  con- 
ditions, and  that  the  indispensability  of  coal  and  iron  is  no  longer 
to  be  spoken  of  as  what  it  has  been  ia  the  last  century,  during 
which  apparently  England  owed  so  much  of  its  precedence  in 
manufacturing  power  to  these  causes. 

To  the  same  effect  we  may  urge  the  specially  great  increase  of 
the  efficiency  of  coal  in  recent  years.  Cheap  coal  m  situ  cannot  be 
relatively  so  important  as  it  was  in  days  when  five  or  ten  tons  of 
coal  were  required  to  do  the  work  which  can  now  be  done  by  one. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  change  that  has  been  occurring  is 
only  a  continuation  of  much  larger  historical  changes.  There  has 
almost  always  in  English  history  been  some  one  industry  that  was 
supposed  to  be  king.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  growth  and 
export  of  raw  wool ;  last  century  it  was  the  woollen  manufacture 
itself ;  early  iu  this  century  and  down  to  a  very  late  date  cotton 
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Avas  king  ;  more  lately,  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  railway  and 
steamsliip  era,  it  lias  been  coal  and  iron.  How  do  we  know,  how 
can  we  know,  that  coal  and  iron  are  to  reign  indefinitely,  any 
more  than  wool,  or  the  woollen  mannfacture,  or  cotton  themselves 
have  done  ?  Changes  are  always  going  on,  and  for  that  reason  I 
believe  we  should  attach  the  more  importance  to  the  increasing 
signs  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  or  indispensable  for  prosperous 
communities  to  live  where  their  food  and  raw  materials  are  grown  ; 
that  there  may  be  advantages  of  climate,  of  accumulated  wealth, 
of  acquired  skill,  of  concentration  of  population  which  are  now, 
under  the  new  conditions,  overwhelmingly  more  important.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  dogm'atize  in  such  a  matter.  I  hope,  however, 
I  have  said  enough  to  those  who  care  to  reflect  to  satisfy  them  that 
the  indispensability  even  of  coal  and  iron  to  the  continuance  of  our 
material  growth  is  no  longer  to  be  assumed,  that  there  are  wholly 
new  conditions  to  be  considered. 

To  come  back  to  the  practical  point  in  all  this  discussion.  ]Jfot 
only  is  there  no  sign  in  anything  that  has  yet  happened  that  the 
apparent  check  to  our  former  rate  of  material  growth  is  due  to  the 
loss  of  natural  advantages  which  we  once  possessed,  but  the  theory 
of  natural  advantages  itself  requires  to  be  revised.  Equally  in  this 
way  as  in  the  other  ways  that  have  been  discussed,  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  the  apparent  check  to  the  former  rate  of  our  material 
growth  which  has  been  observed. 

III. 

Having  carried  matters  so  far,  however,  and  having  found  the 
insufficiency  of  the  various  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the 
check  to  our  former  rate  of  material  growth,  because  they  have 
not  produced  the  sort  of  effect  in  detail  which  they  ought  to  have 
produced  so  as  to  lead  to  the  general  effect  alleged,  or  becanse  they 
existed  quite  as  much  when  the  rate  of  growth  was  great  as  in 
recent  years  when  a  diminution  has  apparently  been  observed,  it 
would  seem  expedient  to  inquire  whether,  in  spite  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  signs  to  that  effect,  the  apparent  check  to  our  rate  of 
growth  may,  after  all,  not  be  a  real  one.  To  some  extent  I  think 
we  must  conclude  that  this  is  the  case.  There  are  other  facts 
which  are  inconsistent  with  a  real  and  permanent  check  such  as 
has  been  in  question,  and  a  general  explanation  of  the  special 
phenomena  of  arrest  seems  possible  without  supposing  any  such 
real  check. 

The  first  broad  fact  that  does  not  seem  quite  reconcilable  with 
the  fact  of  a  real  diminution  of  the  kind  alleged  in  the  rate  of 
material  growth  generally  is  the  real  as  distinguished  from  the 
apparent  growth  of  the  income  tax  assessments  when  allowance  is 
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made  for  the  fall  of  prices  which  affect,  as  we  have  seen,  all  ago;re- 
gate  values.  Assuming  the  fall  of  prices  to  be  about  20  per  cent., 
then  we  naust  add  one-fourth  to  the  assessments  in  1885  to  get  the 
proper  figure  for  comparison  with  1875.  The  total  of  631  milHons 
for  1885  would  thus  become  787  millions,  which  is  a  falling-off  of 
35  millions,  or  4  per  cent,  only,  from  the  figure  of  822  millions, 
which  should  have  been  reached  if  the  rate  of  growth  had  been  the 
same  between  1875  and  1885  as  between  1865  and  1875.  Allowing 
for  the  raising  of  the  lower  limit  of  the  income  tax  in  the  interval, 
this  is  really  no  decrease  at  all. 

Of  course  this  comparison  may  be  thrown  out  if  we  are  to 
assume  the  difference  made  by  the  fall  of  prices  on  the  income  tax 
assessments  to  be  i^  or  10  per  cent,  only,  instead  of  20  per  cent. 
But  a  point  like  this  would  involve  a  most  elaborate  discussion, 
for  which  this  address  would  hardly  be  the  occasion.  I  hope  to 
find  a  better  opportunity  shortly  in  a  continuation  of  my  essay  of 
ten  years  ago  on  the  accumulations  of  capital  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  an  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  difference  of  prices,  and  when  any  such  allowance  is 
made,  the  rate  of  material  growth  would  not  appear  to  be  so  very 
much,  less  between  1875  and  1885  than  in  the  period  just  before, 
as  it  does  in  the  above  figures. 

Another  broad  fact  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the  fact  of  a 
great  diminution  in  the  real  rate  of  material  growth  in  the  last 
ten  years  is  the  steadiness  of  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
absence  of  any  sign,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
pauperism,  indicating  that  the  people  are  less  fully  employed  than 
they  were.  The  increasing  numbers  must  either  be  employed  or 
unemployed,  and  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
unemployed  the  fact  should  be  revealed  in  the  returns  of  pauperism 
somehow.  The  existence  of  trade  unions,  no  doubt,  prevents  many 
workmen  coming  on  the  rates  who  might  formerly  have  done  so, 
but  there  are  large  masses  of  workmen,  the  most  likely  to  feel  the 
brunt  of  want  of  employment,  to  whom  this  explanation  would  not 
apply. 

What  Ave  find,  however,  is  that  population  has  increased  as 
follows:  between  1855  and  1865  from  27,800,00a  to  29,900,000, 
or  7I  per  cent.  ;  between  1865  and  1875  from  29,900,000  to 
32,800,000,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.;  and  between  1875  and  1885 
from  32.800,000,  to  36,300,000,  or  over  10  per  cent.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  figures  are  not  fairly  comparable  for  the  early 
period,  owing  to  the  specially  large  emigration  from  Ireland,  which 
took  away  from  the  apparent  numbers  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
a  whole,  but  still  allowed  of  as  great  an  increase  in  the  manufac- 
turing parts  of  the  country  as  there  has  been  later,  then  we  may 
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take  the  figures  for  England  only,  and  what  we  find  is — between 
1855  and  1865  an  increase  from  18,800,000  to  21,100,000,  or 
izi  per  cent. ;  between  1865  and  1875  from  21,100,000  to  24,000,000, 
or  nearly  14  per  cent.  ;  and  between  1875  and  1885  from  24,000,000 
to  27,500,000,  or  1^^  per  cent.  Whether,  therefore,  we  take  the 
figiires  for  the  United  Kingdom  or  for  England  only,  what  we  find 
is  a  greater  increase  of  population  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  either 
of  the  previous  decades  when  the  rate  of  material  growth  seemed 
so  much  greater.  If  there  had  been  such  real  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  material  growth,  ought  there  not  to  have  been  some  increase 
in  the  want  of  employment  and  in  pauperism  to  correspond  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  most  notoi-ious  facts  of  the  case,  however,  that 
there  has  been  no  increase,  but  instead  a  very  steady  decrease  of 
pauperism,  excepting  in  Ireland,  which  is  so  small,  however,  as  not 
to  affect  the  general  result.  As  regards  England,  the  figures  are 
very  striking  indeed.  The  average  number  of  paupex's  and  propor- 
tion to  population  have  been  as  follows  in  quinquennial  periods  in 
England  since  1885  :- — 


1855-59 
'60-64 
'65-69 
'70-74 
'75-79 
'80-84 


Number 

Proportion  to 

of  Paupers. 

Population  per  Cent. 

89';,ooo 

4-7 

948,000 

4-7 

962,000 

4-5 

952,000 

4-2 

753,000 

31 

787,000 

3-0 

Thus  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in  the  proportion  to 
the  population  all  through,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the 
absolute  numbers  between  1865-69  and  1875-79,  though  there  has 
since  been  a  slight  increase.  In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  urged  as 
to  a  more  stringent  poor  law  administration  having  made  all  the 
difference,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  real  falling  off"  of  a  serious 
kind  in  the  rate  of  our  material  growth  in  late  years  as  compared 
with  the  period  just  before  should  not  have  led  to  some  real 
increase  of  pauperism.  Change  of  administration  may  do  much, 
but  it  cannot  alter  the  effect  of  any  serious  increase  in  the  want  of 
employment  in  any  way. 

The  corresponding  figures  as  to  Scotland  are  much  the  same  : — 


18.55-59 
'60-64 
'65-69 

'70-74 
'75-79 
'80-84 


Nunilier 

Proportion  to 

of  PaujH'rs. 

Populaioii  pel-  Cent. 

123,000 

4-2 

1 2';, 000 

4-2 

131,000 

4-3 

123,000 

3-7 

103,000 

2-9 

100,000 

27 

2  u  2 
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Here  there  is  the  same  steady  dimiimtion  in  the  proportion  of 
pauperism  to  population  all  through  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
England,  accompanied  in  this  case  by  a  steady  diminution  of  the 
absolute  number  of  paupers  since  lSG-5-69.  The  Scotch  admini- 
stration has  been  totally  independent  of  the  English,  but  the  same 
results  are  produced. 

In  Ireland,  as  already  hinted,  the  history  has  been  different. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  pauperism  accompanied  by  a 
decline  of  population.  But  Ireland  is  too  small  to  affect  the 
general  result. 

"We  are  thus  confronted  by  the  fact  that  if  there  had  been  a 
real  check  of  a  serious  kind  to  the  rate  of  oui'  material  growth  in 
the  last  ten  years  as  compared  with  the  ten  years  just  before, 
there  ought  to  have  been  some  increase  in  the  want  of  employ- 
ment and  in  pauperism,  but  instead  of  there  being  such  an 
increase  there  is  a  decline.  The  population  appai^ently,  while 
increasing  even  more  rapidly  in  the  last  ten  years  than  before,  has 
been  more  fully  employed  than  before.  To  make  these  facts 
consistent  with  a  check  to  the  rate  of  our  material  growth  we 
must  contrive  some  such  hypothesis  as  that  employment  has  been 
more  diffused  as  regards  numbers,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  it 
has  fallen  off — another  form  of  the  hypothesis  as  to  the  effect  of 
shorter  hours  of  labour  already  discussed  ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  that  any  such  hypothesis  is  hardly  admissible.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  employment  in 
so  short  a  time  which  would  make  it  possible  for  larger  numbers 
to  be  employed  along  with  a  diminution  in  the  aggregate  amount 
of  employment  itself. 

Another  fact  corresponding  to  this  decrease  of  pauperism  is 
the  steady  increase  of  savings  bank  deposits  and  depositors. 
These  deposits  are  not,  of  course,  the  deposits  of  working  classes 
only,  technically  so  called.  They  include  the  smaller  class  of 
tradesmen  and  the  lower  middle  classes  generally.  But  qn,anhim 
vcdeanf,  the  facts  as  to  a  growth  of  deposits  and  depositors  should 
reflect  the  condition  of  the  country  generally  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  returns  of  pauperism.  What  we  find  then  is,  as 
regards  deposits,  that  the  increase  between  1855  and  1865  was 
from  34,300,000/.  to  45,300,000/.,  or  about  one-third;  between 
1865  and  1875  from  45,300,000/.  to  67,600,000/.,  or  about  one-half; 
and  between,  1875  and  1885  from  67,600,000/.  to  94,053,000/.,  or 
just  about  40  per  cent. — a  less  increase  than  in  the  previous  ten 
years,  but  not  really  less,  perhaps,  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  fall 
of  prices  in  the  interval,  and  in  any  case  a  very  large  increase. 
Then,  as  regards  depositors,  what  we  find  is  an  increase  between 
1855  and    18G5   from    1,304,000   to    2,079,000,    or    59   per   cent.; 
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between  1865  and  1875  from  2,079,000  to  3,256,000,  oi'  56  por 
cent.  ;  and  between  1875  and  1885  from  3,256,000  to  over 
5  million,  or  over  50  per  cent.  Whatever  special  explanations 
tliere  may  be,  facts  like  these  are  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  a 
fuller  employment  of  the  poi^ulation  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in 
the  previous  ten. 

Yet  another  fact  tending  to  the  same  conclusion  may  be  referred 
to.  The  statioiiariness  or  slow  growth  of  the  income  tax  assess- 
ments in  general  in  the  last  ten  years,  as  compared  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  ten  years  just  before,  has  already  been  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  signs  indicating  a  check  in  the  rate  of  advance  in  onr 
material  growth.  But  when  the  returns  are  examined  in  detail 
there  is  one  class  of  assessments,  more  significant,  perhaps,  than 
any,  of  the  general  condition  of  the  nation,  viz.,  houses,  which  is 
found  to  exhibit  as  great  an  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  as  in  the 
previous  decade.  Between  1865  and  1875  the  increase  in  the  item 
of  houses  in  the  income  tax  assessments  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  from  68,800,00c/.  to  94,600,000/.,  or  just  about  37  per  cent. 
In  the  following  ten  years  the  increase  was  from  94,600,000/.  to 
128,500,000/.,  or  just  about  36  per  cent.  In  "  houses,"  then,  as  yet 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  check  to  the  general  rate  of  the  matei'ial 
growth  of  the  country.  Allowing,  in  fact,  for  the  great  fall  in 
prices  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  real  increase  in  houses  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  the  ten  years  just' 
before. 

Other  facts,  such  as  the  increase  of  Post  OflB.ce  business,  may 
be  referred  to  as  tending  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  multijily  facts.  If  no  hypothesis  is  to  be  accepted 
except  one  that  reconciles  all  the  facts,  then  these  facts  as  to  the 
increase  of  population,  diminution  of  pauperism,  increase  of 
savings  bank  deposits  and  depositors,  increase  of  houses,  must 
all  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  those  signs  as  regards  produc- 
tion and  other  factors,  which  have  usually  been  most  dwelt  upon  in 
discussing  the  question  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the 
material  growth  of  the  people.  If  the  signs  of  a  check  to  produc- 
tion in  some  directions  can  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  an 
unchecked  continuance  of  the  former  rate  of  growth  generally, 
then  the  later  facts  cited  as  to  increase  of  population,  diminution 
of  pauperism,  and  the  like,  may  be  allowed  to  have  their  natural 
interpretation  and  to  be  conclusive  on  the  point. 

Such  a  general  explanation,  then,  of  the  facts  as  to  production 
in  leading  industries  and  the  like,  referred  to  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  address,  consistent  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  serious 
falling  oft'  in  the  i-ato  of  our  material  growth  generally,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sujjpo.sition  that  industry  by  a  natural  law  is  becoming 
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more  and  more  miscellaiieous,  and  that  as  populations  develop 
the  disproportionate  growth  of  the  numbei\s  employed  in  such 
miscellaneous  industries,  and  in  what  may  be  called  incorporeal 
functions,  that  is  as  teachers,  artists,  and  the  like,  prevents  the 
increase  of  staple  products  continuing  at  the  former  rate.  This 
supposition,  it  will  be  found,  has  a  good  deal  to  support  it  in  the 
actual  facts  as  to  industry  and  population  in  recent  years. 

The  foreign  trade  shows  some  sign  of  the  change  that  is  going 
on.  Looking  through  the  list  of  export  articles  some  remarkable 
developments  are  to  be  noticed.  The  following  short  table  speaks 
for  itself : — 

Exports  of  the  undermentioned  Articles  in  the  Years  stated,  with  the  Rates  of  Increase  in 
1855-65,   1865-75,  and  1875-85  compared. 

Increase  per  Cent. 


Candles    mln.  lbs. 

Cordage  and  twine     ....  i,ooo  cwts. 
Plate  glass  mln.  sq.  ft. 

Jute  varn    mln.  lbs.  -| 

,,     manufacture  mln  yds. 

Iron  hoops,  sheets,  &c.  i,ooo  tons 

Tinned  plates ,, 

Other  wrought  iron  ....  ,, 

Od  and  Hoor  cloth mln.  sq.  yds. 

Paper     other      than  1 

1        •  >■  i.ooocwts. 

lianguigs J      ' 

Pressed  skins  and  furs       mlns. 

Soap     i,ooocwts. 

•Spirits mln.  gals. 

Uneniimerated,  values .      mlns. 


Quantities  Exportec 

. 

1855. 

1865. 

1875. 

1885. 

4 

4 

5-1 

7-8 

1  lO 

168 

II I 

177 

0-3 

0-6 

1-6 

3-9 

Not 
stated 

1   4-9 

i5"9 

30-7 

,1 

15-4 

I02'I 

215 

,, 

116 

204 

331 

,, 

63 

m8 

298 

,, 

214 

239 

348 

o"5 

2-4 

6-3 

11-3 

io6"i* 

145 

319 

733 

Not 

stated 

0-37 

3-45 

205 

140 

25' 

402 

3-8 

2-0 

To 

2-7 

— 

— 

£9-7 

£10-6 

1855-65.  1865-75.  1875-85 


Nil 

5i 


380 
37 

-32t 
-47t 


33 
■    34t 
166 

224 

563 
76 

119 
12 

162 

120 


79 

oOt 


47 

143 

93 

1 10 

6z 

116 

45 
79 

130 

832 

60 

170 

10 


1858,  not  separately  stated  before. 


f   Decrease. 


Thus  there  are  not  a  few  articles,  of  which  jute  is  a  conspicuous 
example,  in  which  there  has  been  an  entirely  new  industry  estab- 
lished within  a  comparatively  short  period ;  and  though  tlie  per- 
centage of  increase  may  not  in  all  be  so  great  in  the  last  ten  years 
as  in  the  previous  ten  just  because  the  industry  is  so  wholly  new, 
yet  the  amount  of  the  increase  is  as  great  or  greater.  In  other 
articles,  such  as  soap  and  British  spirits,  there  is  a  new  start  in 
the  last  ten  years  after  a  decline  in  the  previous  periods.  Such 
cases  as  oil  and  floor  cloth,  paper  other  than  hangings,  and  plate 
glass  are  also  specially  noticeable  as  practically  new  trades.  The 
list  I  am  satisfied  could  be  considerably  extended,  but  I  am  giving 
it  mainly  by  way  of  illustration.     Finally,  there  is  the  item  of 
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otlier  articles  not  separately  specified — an  item  which  is  always 
chang;iDg  in  the  statistical  abstract  because  every  few  years  one 
or  more  articles  grow  into  sufficient  importance  to  require  separate 
mention,  so  that  any  extended  comparison  of  this  item  for  a  long 
series  of  years  is  impossible.  Still  it  is  ever  growing,  and  what 
we  find  in  the  last  ten  years  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  prices, 
the  growth  is  from  9,700,000/.  to  10,600,000/.,  or  nearly  10  per 
cent.  Many  of  the  articles  referred  to,  it  is  plain,  cannot  run  into 
much  money,  but  the  indications  of  a  tendency  are  none  the  less 
clear.  What  is  happening  in  the  foreign  trade  is  happening,  we 
may  be  sure,  in  the  home  trade  as  well,  of  which  in  another  way 
the  increase  in  the  imports  of  foreign  manufactures,  already 
referred  to  in  another  connection,  is  really  a  sign,  as  it  implies 
the  growth  of  miscellaneous  wants  among  the  consumers. 

The  census  figares  as  to  occupations  tend,  I  believe,  to  confirm 
this  observation  as  to  the  special  growth  of  miscellaneous  industries, 
but  the  discussion  of  the  figures  would  require  more  preparation 
than  I  have  had  time  for,  and  perhaps  more  space  than  can  well  be 
spared. 

As  to  the  growth  of  incorporeal  functions,  which  is  another  fact 
significant  of  the  supposed  change  in  the  direction  of  the  employ- 
ments of  the  people,  I  propose  to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the 
census  figures.  I  need  refer  on  this  head  only  to  the  paper  read 
some  time  ago  to  the  Statistical  Society  by  Mr.  Booth.  Among 
those  classes  of  population  whose  numbers  in  England  and  Wales 
in  the  last  ten  years  have  shown  a  disproportionate  growth  are  the 
following : — 

lihcmhers  and  Percentage  of  Self-supporting  Popidation  Employed. 


Numbers. 

Percentage. 

1871. 

1881. 

1871. 

4-9 
11 
0-3 

1-3 
1-2 

1881. 

Transport 

Commercial  class 

524,000 
119,000 
38,000 
7,000 
135,000 
124,000 

654,000 
225,000 
47,000 
9,000 
183,000 
269,000 

5'6 
1-9 
0-4 

O'l 

1-6 

Literature  and  science     

Education     

Indefinite 

2-3 

Total 

947,000 

1,387,000 

8-8 

11-9 

Following  the  indication  of  these  figures,  whatever  qualification 
they  may  be  subject  to,  we  are  apparently  justified  in  saying  that 
an  increasing  part  of  the  population  has  been  lately  applied  to  the 
creation  of  incorporeal  products.  Their  employment  is  industrial 
all  the  same.     The  products  are  consumed  as  they  are  produced, 
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but  the  production  is  none  the  less  real.  If  a  nation  cliooses  to 
produce  more  lai-gely  in  this  form  as  it  becomes  more  prosperous, 
so  that  there  is  less  development  than  was  formerly  the  case  in 
what  were  known  as  staple  industries,  it  need  not  be  becomine^ 
poorer  for  that  reason ;  all  that  is  happening  is  that  its  wealth  and 
income  are  taking  a  different  shape. 

It  is  quite  conceivable,  then,  and  is  in  truth,  not  improbable, 
that  a  check  to  the  former  rate  of  material  growth  in  certain 
directions  may  have  taken  place  of  late  years  without  any  corres- 
ponding check  to  the  rate  of  material  growth,  generally,  which 
would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  such  facts  as  the  g'rowth  of 
population,  diminution  of  pauperism,  increase  of  houses,  and  the 
like.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  with  the  growth  of  staple 
industries,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  coal,  and  iron,  up  to  a  point,  there 
being  reasons  for  the  remarkably  quick  development  of  each  for 
many  years  up  to  1875,  there  comes  a  growth  of  new  wants,  the 
satisfaction  of  which  drafts  a  portion  of  the  national  energy  in 
new  directions.  Just  because  certain  staples  developed  themselves 
greatly  between  1855  and  1875  the  time  was  likely  to  arrive  when 
they  would  grow  not  quite  so  fast.  For  the  same  reason  the  rapid 
increase  for  a  certain  period  in  the  consumption  per  head  of  articles 
like  sugar  and  tea  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  less  rapid  increase, 
the  wants  of  consumers  taking  a  new  direction.  Probably  owing 
to  the  more  and  more  miscellaneous  character  of  modern  industry, 
it  will  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  follow  its  development  by 
dealing  with  staple  articles  only,  while  changes  in  aggregate  values 
are  untrustworthy  as  indications  of  real  changes  owing  to  changes 
in  prices.  Already  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  the  staple  articles 
are  no  longer  a  sufficient  indication. 

A  supplementary  explanation  may  be  added  which  helps  to 
explain  another  difficulty  in  the  matter  by  which  people  are 
puzzled.  I  can  imagine  them  saying  that  is  all  veiy  well  to 
pooh-pooh  the  non-increase  or  slower  increase  of  the  production 
of  staple  articles,  and  to  assume  that  industry  is  becoming  more 
and  more  miscellaneous ;  but  other  countries  go  on  increasing 
their  production  of  these  same  staple  articles.  The  increase  of 
the  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  coal,  and  iron  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  they  will  say,  has  in  recent  years  been  greater 
in  proportion  than  in  England,  which  is  undoubtedly  true.  The 
explanation  I  have  to  suggest,  however,  is  that  the  competition 
with  the  leading  manufacturing  country,  which  England  still  is, 
is  naturally  in  the  staple  articles  where  manufacturing  has  been 
reduced  to  a  system,  the  newer  and  more  difficult  manufactures 
and  the  newer  developments  of  industry  generally  falling  as  a  rule 
to  the  older  country.     Even  in  foreigu  countries,  however,  there 
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are  signs  of  slower  growth  of  recent  years  in  the  staple  articles  as 
compared  with  the  period  just  before.  In  Germany,  for  instance, 
the  production  of  coal  increased  between  1860  and  1866  (I  take 
the  years  which  I  find  available  in  Dr.  Neumann  Spallart's 
"  Uebersichten ")  from  12,300,000  tons  to  28,200,000,  or  nearly 
129  per  cent. ;  between  1866  and  1876  the  increase  was  from  the 
figure  stated  to  about  50  million  tons,  or  about  77  per  cent. 
only ;  between  1876  and  188-5,  another  period  of  ten  years,  from 
the  figure  stated  to  74  million  tons,  or  less  than  50  per  cent. — a 
rapidly  diminishing  rate  of  increase.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  the  corresponding  figures  for  coal  are  15,  22,  50,  and  103 
million  tons,  showing  a  greater  increase  than  in  Germany,  but 
still  a  rather  less  I'ate  of  increase  since  1876  than  in  the  ten  years 
before.  The  experience  as  to  the  iron  production  would  seem  to 
be  different,  the  increase  in  the  United  States  and  Germany 
having  been  enormously  rapid  in  the  last  ten  years;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  here  to  carry  the  figures  far  enough  back  for  com- 
parison. Still  the  facts  as  to  coal  in  Germany  are  enough  to 
show  how  rajjidly  the  rate  of  increase  of  growth  may  fall  ofi" 
when  a  certain  point  is  reached,  and  that  the  experience  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  by  no  means  exceptional.  As  the  staple 
articles  develop  abroad  the  rate  of  increase  in  such  articles  will 
diminish  too,  and  foreign  industry  in  turn  will  become  more  and 
more  miscellaneous. 

The  conclusion  would  thus  be  that  there  is  nothing  unaccount- 
able in  the  course  of  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last 
ten  years.  In  certain  staple  industries  the  rate  of  increase  has 
been  less  than  it  was  in  the  ten  years  just  before,  bnt  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  increase  or  little  increase  in  the  want  of 
employment  generally,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
miscellaneous  industries  have  grown  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
staple  industries,  or  have  grown  into  wholly  new  being,  and  that 
there  has  also  been  some  diversion  of  industry  in  directions  where 
the  products  are  incoi'poreal.  These  facts  also  correspond  with 
what  is  going  on  abroad,  a  tendency  to  decline  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  staple  articles  of  production  being  general,  and 
industry  everywhere  following  the  law  of  becoming  more  mis- 
eel  hineous.  Abroad  also,  we  may  be  sure,  as  nations  increase  in 
wealtli  the  diversion  of  industry  in  directions  where  the  products 
are  incorporeal  will  also  take  place.  What  the  whole  facts  seem  to 
bring  out,  therefore,  is  a  change  in  the  direction  of  industry  of  a 
most  interesting  kind.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  the  progress 
of  invention  and  of  the  application  of  invention  to  human  wants 
continues  and  increases,  no  other  explanation  seems  possible  of 
the  apparent  check  to  the  rate  of  material  growth  which  seems 
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to  be  so  neai'ly  demonstrated  by  some  of  the  statistics  most 
commonly  appealed  to  in  such  questions. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  apply  the  I'emark  which  I  applied  at 
the  earlier  stage  to  the  opposite  conclusion  that  there  had  been  a 
real  check  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  our  material  growth.  When 
the  main  statistics  bearing  on  a  pai'ticular  point  all  indicate  the 
same  conclusion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reason  from  them  and  to 
convince  all  who  study  them  ;  but  when  the  indications  are 
apparently  in  conflict  it  would  be  folly  to  dogmatise.  I  have 
indicated  frankly  my  own  opinion,  but  I,  for  one,  should  like  the 
subject  to  be  more  fully  threshed  out.  It  is  a  very  obvious  sugges- 
tion, moreover,  that  one  may  prove  too  much  by  such  figures — that 
it  is  an  outrasre  on  common-sense  to  talk  of  there  being"  no  check 
to  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  country  when  times  are  notoriously 
bad  and  everybody  is  talking  of  want  of  profit.  What  I  should 
suggest  finally,  by  way  of  a  hypothesis  reconciling  all  the  facts, 
would  be  that  probably  there  is  some  check  to  the  rate  of  material 
growth  in  the  last  ten  years,  though  not  of  the  serious  character 
implied  by  the  first  set  of  figures  discussed ;  that  this  check  may 
even  be  too  small  to  be  measured  by  general  statistics,  though  it 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  no  small  amount  of  malaise;  and  that 
the  malaise  itself  is  largely  accounted  for,  as  I  have  suggested  on 
a  former  occasion,  by  the  mere  fall  of  prices,  W'hatever  the  cause, 
as  it  involves  a  great  redistribution  of  wealth  and  income,  and 
makes  very  many  people  feel  poorer,  including  many  who  are  not 
really  .poorer,  but  only  seem  so,  and  many  who  are  really  richer  if 
they  only  allowed  properly  for  the  increased  purchasing  power  of 
their  wealth.  All  these  facts  are  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  of 
a  very  slight  real  diminution  in  the  rate  of  our  material  growth 
generally,  and  with  that  change  in  the  direction  of  the  national 
industry,  significant  of  a  general  change  beginning  throughout  the 
world  which  would  seem  to  have  occurred. 

To  some  extent  also  it  ought  to  be  allowed  that  the  tendency  in 
the  very  latest  years  seems  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  develop- 
ments of  the  next  few  years  should  be  carefully  watched.  Up  to 
now  there  is  nothing  really  alarming  in  the  statistics  when  they 
are  analysed  and  compared.  It  may  be  the  case,  though  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  case,  that  causes  are  in  operation  to  produce  that 
great  check  and  retrogression  which  have  not  as  yet  occurred, 
though  many  have  talked  as  if  they  had  occurred.  The  exact 
limits  of  tlie  discussion  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  what  some  of  the  con- 
clusions on  practical  points  should  be.  If  it  be  the  case  that  the 
hold  of  an  old  country  like  England  on  certain  staple  industries  of 
the  world  is  less  firm  tlian  it  was,  and,  as  I  believe,  must  be  less 
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and  less  firm  from  period  to  period,  owing  to  llie  natural  develop- 
ment of  foreign  countries  and  the  room  there  is  among  ourselves 
for  development  in  new  directions,  then  we  should  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  the  country  is  really  developing  in  new  directions. 
If  our  dependence  must  be  on  the  new  advantages  that  have  been 
described,  such  as  acquired  manufacturing  skill,  concentration  of 
population,  and  the  like,  then  we  must  make  sure  of  the  skill  and 
of  the  best  conditions  of  existence  for  the  concentrated  population. 
If,  in  point  of  fact,  shorter  hours  of  labour  and  taking  things  easy 
have  contributed  to  check  our  rate  of  progress  slightly,  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  improving  the  human  agent  in  industry  so  as 
to  make  Avork  in  the  shorter  hours  more  efficient.  Looking  tit  the 
stir  there  now  is  about  technical  education  and  such  matters,  and 
the  hereditary  character  of  our  population,  I  see  no  cause  to  doubt 
that  the  future  will  be  even  more  prosperous  than  the  past.  The 
national  life  seems  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  The  unrest  and 
complaints  of  the  last  few  years  are  not  bad  signs.  But  the  new 
conditions  must  be  fully  recognised.  The  utmost  energy,  mobility, 
and  resource  must  be  applied  in  ev^ery  direction  if  we  are  only  to 
hold  our  own. 
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Summary  of  several  Male  Life  Tables, 
By  Dr.  William  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

The  following'  compendious  table  has  been  drawn  up  in  a  form 
that  will  facilitate  ready  comparison  between  several  life  tables, 
based  on  the  mortality  of  males,  either  in  diiferent  ranks  of  life, 
or  living  under  different  conditions  of  time  or  place,  or  selected  as 
being  in  a  healthy  condition  at  the  date  when  they  first  came 
under  observation.  It  has  been  thought  that  such  a  summary 
table  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
class  mortality — a  subject  that  has  been  recently  discussed  before 
this  Society. 

The  table  gives  in  its  successive  columns  the  percentage  of 
males  of  10,  15,  20,  &c.,  years  of  age,  who,  according  to  the  data 
in  the  several  life  tables,  survive  5,  10,  15,  &c.,  years. 

The  life  tables  thus  summarised  are — 

(1.)  The  Neiv  English  Life  Table. — This  is  a  table  based  on  the 
mortality  of  all  males  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  decennium 
1871-80.  It  was  constructed  by  myself,  and  published  in  the 
supplement  to  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
Greneral. 

(2.)  The  Old  English  Life  TatZe.— This  is  the  well  known 
table  constructed  by  Dr.  I'arr,  on  the  basis  of  the  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  seventeen  years  1838-54. 

(3.)  TheBealthy  Males  TaiZe.— This  is  the  Healthy  Males  table 
of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  is  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  principal  insurance  societies  in  regard  to  insured,  and  there- 
fore exceptionally  healthy,  lives. 

(4.)  The  Healthy  Districts  Table. — This  is  a  table  constructed 
by  Dr.  Farr,  on  the  basis  of  the  male  mortality  in  1849-53  in 
sixty- three  selected  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  in  none  of 
which  had  the  mean  annual  death-rate  during  the  decennium 
1841-50  exceeded  17  per  1,000.  It  is  printed  in  the  Thirty-third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General. 

(5.)  The  Upper  Class  Experience  Table. — This  is  a  table  con- 
structed by  Mr,  C.  Ansell,  from  data  collected  by  him  as  to  men 
in  the  upper  and  the  professional  classes.  It  is  given  in  his 
"  Statistics  of  Families  in  the  Upper  and  Professional  Classes." 

(6.)  The  Clerical  Experience  Table, — This  is  a  table  based  on 
data  collected  by  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson  as  to  rather  more  than 
5,000  clergymen  who  lived  between  1760  and  1800.     The  table  is 
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published  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  "  Observations  on  Duration  of    Life 
"  among  the  Clergy  of  England  and  Wales." 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  here  on  a  detailed  comparison  of 
these  tables  ;  still  a  few  remarks  upon  them  may  be  permissible. 

A.  The  Old  and  the  New  English  Tables  may  be  compared  in 
order  to  see  what  change  has  occurred  in  the  general  male 
mortality  in  the  interval  between  1838-54  and  1871-80.  The 
comparison  shows  that  at  the  earlier  date  the  chances  were 
less  favourable  at  the  younger  ages,  and  more  favourable  at  the 
older  ages  than  at  the  more  recent  date. 

JE.g.,  of  lOO  children  just  10  years  of  age  89  would  survive  after 
twenty  more  years  by  the  new  table,  but  only  86  by  the  old  table  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  after  an  interval  of  fifty  years  the 
survivors  by  the  old  table  would  be  52,  but  only  51  by  the  new 
table. 

B.  The  Healthy  Males  Table  may  be  compared  either  with  the 
Old  or  the  New  English  Table,  but  preferentially  with  the  Old  Table 
as  nearer  it  in  date.  It  shows,  as  might  be  anticipated  in  a  table 
based  on  male  lives  that  have  been  insured  and  were  presumably 
healthy  at  the  date  of  insurance,  considerably  larger  survival 
figures  throughout  than  does  the  English  Life  Table. 

C.  The  Healthy  Males  Table  may  also  be  compared  with  the 
Healthy  Districts  Table.  Such  comparison  tells  in  favour  of  the 
H.M.  Table  for  the  earlier  ages  and  for  short  survival  periods  ; 
while  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Healthy  Districts,  at  the  more  advanced  ages  and  for  long 
survival  periods. 

E.g.,  of  100  males  aged  15  there  are  26  survivors  after  an 
interval  of  sixty  years  by  the  H.M.  Table,  but  31  by  the  H.D. 
Table ;  whereas  after  shorter  intervals  up  to  25  years,  there  are 
more  survivors  of  the  Healthy  Males  than  in  the  Healthy  Districts. 

This  is  readily  intelligible.  The  H.D.  Table  was  based  on  the 
mortality  in  certain  selected  districts  which  were  considered  to 
have  been  healthy  because  the  general  death-rate  had  been 
exceptionally  low,  districts  therefore  in  which  most  probably  the 
death-rate  liad  been  exceptionally  low  at  every  age-period  ;  but  the 
H.M.  Table  was  based  on  males  exceptionally  healthy  only  at  the 
start,  that  is  at  the  date  of  insurance.  Thus  the  difference  at 
starting  between  the  two  tables  is  very  small,  and  such  difference 
as  exists  is  in  favour  of  the  healthy  males  ;  but  in  course  of  time 
the  advantage  derived  by  them  from  their  original  selection 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  at  last  is  entirely  wiped  out  and 
surpassed  by  the  effects  of  what  may  almost  be  called  the  con- 
tinuous selection  of  healthy  lives  in  the  Healthy  District  Table. 

D.  The  Upper  Class  Experience  Table  may  be  comparetl  with 
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the  Old  English  Life  Table  to  show  the  effects  of  comparatively 
easy  circumstances.  Doubtlessly  were  the  figures  given  for 
children  under  10,  the  comparison  would  be  enormously  in  favour 
of  the  Upper  Class  Table ;  but  taking  children  of  10  years  of 
age,  with  whom  the  tables  begin,  there  is  not  much  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  upper  class  for  short  periods  of  survival ;  the 
survivors  after  five  years  are  the  same  in  number  in  each  table ; 
then  95,  91,  87,  83  are  the  survivors  per  cent,  after  10,  15,  20,  25 
years  by  the  Upper  Class  Table,  while  the  figures  are  one  less  at 
each  interval  by  the  English  Table.  So  also  at  20  and  25  years  of 
age,  the  chances  of  survival  for  the  short  periods  of  5  or  10  years 
are  almost  as  good  for  the  general  population  as  for  tlie  upper 
classes.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  becomes  very  great 
when  either  more  advanced  ages  are  taken  as  the  starting  point, 
or  longer  periods  of  survival  considered.  Thus  of  100  children 
just  10  years  old,  32  survive  after  sixty  yeai's'  inteiwal  by  the 
English  Table,  but  43  by  the  Upper  Class  Table;  and  of  100  men 
55  years  of  age,  87  are  alive  after  five  years'  interval  by  the 
English  Table,  but  91  by  the  Upper  Class  Table.  It  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  life  that  the  advantages  of  easy  circumstances  are 
most  conspicuous.  In  yoath  or  early  manhood,  so  far  as  imme- 
diate chances  of  living  go,  there  is  much  more  equality. 

E.  The  Clerical  Experience  Table  may  be  most  appropriately 
compared  with  the  Upper  Class  Table,  which  includes  men  engaged 
in  all  the  higher  professions.  The  advantage  is  largely  on  the 
side  of  the  clergy  in  all  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  seeing  that  no  very  unhealthy  men  are  admitted  into 
the  clerical  ranks ;  but  strangely  the  advantage  appears  to  be  on 
the  other  side  for  the  later  ages  or  for  long  survivals.  Thus  of 
clergymen  aged  35  a  larger  percentage  survives  than  is  the  case 
with  the  upper  classes  generally  at  each  quinquennium  until 
60  years  of  age  ai'e  reached  ;  then  in  the  next  quinquennium  the 
number  of  survivors  in  the  two  groups  is  the  same,  namely,  62 ; 
and  after  this  the  percentage  of  survivors  is  lower  for  the  clergy 
than  for  the  upper  classes  generally.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this,  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  clergy- 
man's life  is  probably  much  less  on  an  average  than  the  wear  aud 
tear  of  other  professional  lives,  and  clerical  habits  are  surely 
favourable  to  vitality  in  a  more  than  average  degree,  so  that  it 
might  fairly  be  expected  that  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  clergymen 
in  the  earlier  ages  would  increase  rather  tban  diminish  with  the 
advance  of  years.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  these  tables,  or  one  or  other  of  them,  have  been  based  ou  too 
small  a  number  of  observations. 
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Life  Table. 
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Life  Table. 
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Our  Statistics  of  Foreign  Trade,  and  ivliat  They  Tell  Us. 
By  A.  E.  Bateman,  Esq. 

[An  Abridgment  of  a  Paper  Read  before  Section  F  of  tbe  British  Association, 
at  Manchester,  in  September,  1887.] 

After  referring  to  tlie  fact,  that  1864  was  the  first  year  of  correc^t 
import  values,  the  previous  statistics  of  imports  being  based  oa 
official  valuations  dating  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  writer  stated  that  the  subject  of  our  trade  statistics  has  been 
treated  at  different  times  by  several  eminent  members  of  the 
British  Association,  notably  by  the  President  of  the  Section, 
Mr.  Giffen,  in  his  paper  on  "  Import  and  Export  Statistics,"  in 
1882,  and  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  and  others ;  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  making  more  comparable  the  trade  statistics  of  the  vnrious 
countries  was  among  those  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute  at  Rome  last  April,  an  inter- 
national committee  having  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  chief 
points  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

He  then  proceeded :  "  To  begin,  then,  the  principal  trade  statis- 
tics of  this  country  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  (1)  the  monthly 
accounts  of  trade  and  navigation,  or  Board  of  Trade  Accounts  as 
they  are  usually  called,'  which  are  published  on  the  7th  of  the 
mouth  following  that  to  which  they  relate ;  (2)  the  annual  state- 
ment of  trade,  which  gives  the  fullest  details  available  as  to  the 
'  trade  in  each  article  with  each  country,  and  also  includes  abstract 
'  tables  for  five  years ;  (3)  the  statistical  absti'act  for  the  United 
'  Kingdom,  which  gives  an  abstract  of  fifteen  years'  trade  by 
'  articles  and  countries  among  the  other  statistics  of  the  United 
'  Kingdom. 

"  A  special  feature  in  these  abstract  accounts,  which  is  not 
'  found  in  the  other  two  publications,  is  a  comparative  price  list  of 
'  articles  of  import  and  export,  derived  from  their  actual  quantities 
'  and  values. 

"  Of  these  publications,  far  the  best  known  to  the  public  is  the 
'  monthly  account,  and  it  is  no  nncomtnon  occurrence  for  inquiries 
'  to  be  received  in  the  Board  of  Trade  from  commercial  people  for 

1  As  is  stated  on  the  face  of  the  accounts,  the  import  and  export  statistics  are 
compiled  at  the  custom  house  from  doi-unients  collected  by  that  department,  but 
they  arc  subject  to  control  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  extent  of  information  and 
form  and  construction  of  the  returns. 
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"  information  which  they  would  have  found  at  once  in  the  detailed 
"  annual  statement,  if  they  only  knew  of  its  existence.  One  reason 
"  for  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  monthly  accounts  than  to  the 
"  anniial  statement  of  trade  is  that  the  latter  is  not  usually  issued 
"  till  some  time  past  the  middle  of  the  year,  when  interest  in  last 
"  year's  trade  is  beginning  to  wane ;  and  the  earlier  publication  of 
"  the  annual  statement  is  very  desirable,  if  it  could  be  effected 
"  without  impairing  its  correctness.  At  present,  besides  the  time 
'■  occupied  in  compiling  the  definite  annual  accounts,  the  monthly 
"  accounts  having  been  more  or  less  provisional,  some  delay  is 
"  owing  to  certain  stock  and  bonded  warehouse  accounts  of  dutiable 
"  articles  which  cannot  be  rendered  till  some  months  after  the 
"  close  of  the  year. 

"  Besides  the  three  principal  publications  to  which  I  have 
"  referred,  there  are  other  returns  of  trade  in  particular  articles 
"  for  short  periods,  such  as  the  daily  bill  of  entry  lists  of  ships' 
"  cargoes,  and  the  weekly  and  monthly  accounts  of  trade  in  corn 
"  and  other  agricultural  produce,  cotton,  and  the  precious  metals. 

"  There  is  another  important  distinction  in  the  compilation  of  the 
"  monthly  and  annual  accounts  of  trade,  viz.,  that  in  the  former  the 
"  articles  of  import  and  export  have  for  several  years  been  divided 
"  into  categories  according  to  a  plan  recommended  by  a  statistical 
"  committee  in  1882,  while  the  latter  still  give  the  articles  mainly 
"  in  alphabetical  order.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  there  is 
'•  most  diversity,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad;  for  no  two 
"  people  can  usually  be  found  to  agree  as  to  the  best  system  of 
"  classification,  and  whether  particular  articles  should  be  counted 
"  as  manufactured  articles  or  raw  materials.  An  elaborate  return 
"  of  imports  and  exports  from  1854  to  1880  was  ordered  by  the 
"  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  in  1882,  which 
"  divided  articles  into  the  following  five  headings : — 

"  (1).  Manufactured  goods. 

"  (2).  Articles  partly  manufactured. 

"  (3).  Raw  materials. 

"  (4).  Articles  of  food,  &c. 

"  (5).  Unclassed  articles. 

"  In  a  note,  however,  affixed  to  that  return  attention  is  called  by 
Hie  Board  of  Trade  to  the  unsatisfactory  natui-e  of  this  classifica- 
tion, caused  chiefly  by  the  manufactured  article  of  one  trade  being 
the  raw  material  of  another,  as,  to  take  only  one  instance,  cotton 
cloth,  which  is  classed  as  a  manufactured  article,  but  which  is 
certainly  tlie  raw  material  in  many  industries  around  Manchester. 
The  classification  afterwards  adopted  for  the  monthly  accounts 
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"  was  more  extended,  as  is  shown  at  the  end  of  the  appendix,^ 
"  having  with  sub-heads  eleven  categories  of  imports  and  nine  of 
"  exports.  The  classifications  used  in  the  ti*ade  accounts  of  the 
"  principal  foreign  countries  are  shown  in  the  same  table.  It  may 
"  be  noted  as  regards  most  foreign  countries  that  the  classification 
"  generally  follows  the  customs  tariff. 

"  The  next  point  in  the  compilation  of  our  trade  accounts  is 
"  valuation,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one.  As  stated  above,  until 
"  1854  tbe  values  of  imports  were  computed  at  the  prices  of  a  cen- 
"  tury  and  a  half  before,  and  were  tlierefore  practically  worthless, 
"  except  as  records  of  the  volume  of  trade — a  consideration  often 
"  lost  sight  of  now;  from  18-54  to  1870  the  values  of  imports  were 
"  officially  computed  according  to  the  best  information  available, 
"  and  since  1870  the  value  of  imports,  as  of  exports  from  a  remote 
"  period,  have  been  declared  by  the  importers  and  exporters.  This 
"  system  differs  from  that  in  use  in  most  foreign  countries,  where 
"  the  values  are  computed  officially  by  commissions  sitting  annually 
"  or  less  often,  and  I  supported  the  English  system  before  a  com- 
"  mittee  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  on  the  ground 
"  that  by  it  changes  in  price  which  now  often  occur  very  abruptly 
"  are  at  once  shown  in  the  accounts,  while  by  the  continental 
"  system  the  prices  of  a  year  or  even  two  years  ago  still  govern  the 
"  valuations.  Several  of  the  committee,  however,  attached  little 
"  importance  to  getting  trade  statistics  based  on  present  prices  when' 
"  this  entailed  relying  on  private  declarations  of  values  which  could 
"  not  be  carefully  checked  before  publication.  There  is  no  doubt 
"  that  our  present  system  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  care  and 
"  accuracy  of  the  consignees  and  exporting  agents,  who  are  them- 
"  selves  often  insufficiently  instructed  by  their  principals,  and,  in 
"  the  case  of  export  statistics  especially,  there  is  much  that  might 
"  be  done  by  exporting  manufacturers  in  the  Manchester  district 
"  that  would  add  to  the  accuracy  of  our  trade  statistics  not  only  in 
"  regard  to  values  but  also  as  to  registration  of  true  origin  of 
"  imports  and  destination  of  exports.  This  part  of  our  trade  statis- 
"  tics  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  still  very  defective,  especially  as 
"  regards  our  trade  with  Continental  Europe.  After  1870  an  effort 
"  was  made  to  register  the  ultimate  destination  of  exports,  but  in 
"  the  case  of  trade  through  continental  countries  the  attempt  has 
"  practically  failed  and  been  abandoned,  although  trade  with  the 
"  East,  through  the  Suez  Canal,  is  still  properly  registered,  as  with 
"  India,  China,  &c.  This  defect  is  common  to  the  statistics  of  most 
"  foreign  countries,  in  spite  of  attempts  made  in  France,  Belgium, 
"  and  Portugal  to  show  real  origin  and  destination  of  goods,  but  it 

*  Tl'e  appendix  wai  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Stutistlciil 
Institute  for  1887,  vol.  ii,  part  1. 
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"  is  none  tlie  less  a  grave  defect  tliat  limits  the  usefulness  of  trade 
"  statistics  very  considerably  ;  and  if  merchants  and  manufacturers 
"  could  see  their  vpay  to  supplying  their  agents  with  better  infor- 
"  mation  on  this  point,  another  attempt  might  well  be  made  to 
"  register  our  continental  trade  more  accurately. 

"  There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  would  ask  your  advice  and 
"  help,  and  that  is  the  registration  of  weights  of  textiles  imported 
"  and  exported.  Almost  every  continental  country  has  now  this 
"  information,  and  can  tell  how  much  of  the  raw  material  imported 
"  and  produced  has  been  sent  out  in  a  manufactured  form,  but  it  is 
"  here  still  a  matter  of  guess-work.  The  weight  of  woollen  exports 
"  was  registered  along  with  the  yards  some  years  ago,  but  owing  to 
"  opposition  mainly  from  London  warehousemen  even  this  distinc- 
"  tion  was  given  up  three  or  four  years  since.  It  was  alleged  in 
"  opposition  to  the  registration  of  weights  that  it  would  entail 
"  much  delay  at  the  ports,  as  the  exporting  agents  would  not 
"  usually  know  the  weights  of  the  different  articles  included  in  a 
"  package ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  appeared  that  as  duties  in 
"  almost  every  European  country  had  to  be  paid  by  the  weight  of 
"  the  textiles,  these  particulars  would  generally  be  well  known  to 
"  the  exporter." 

The  writer  then  gave  a  short  review  of  the  various  articles  of 
import  and  export,  drawing  attention  to  recent  changes,  such  as 
the  tendency  to  import  dead  meat  instead  Of  live  meat,  the  dis- 
placement of  Russia  as  our  second  most  important  granary  by 
India,  the  growing  consumption  of  butterine  instead  of  butter  and 
molasses,  the  increase  in  refined  sugar  imported,  and  the  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  sugar. 

He  then  proceeded :  "  As  regai-ds  prices  generally,  the  tables  at 
"  pp.  117 — 121  in  the  statistical  abstract  to  which  I  have  referred 
"  are  of  considerable  value;  but  allowance  must  of  course  always 
"  be  made  for  changes  in  price  being  due  to  a  higher  or  lower 
"  quality  of  article  than  in  past  years.  This  is  especially  the  case 
"  in  the  table  of  average  prices  of  British  exports,  such  as  textiles, 
"  in  which  the  varieties  of  articles  under  one  heading  are  very 
*'  numerous. 

"  The  next  two  categories,  metals  and  oils,  do  not  call  for  much 
"  remark,  except  in  regard  to  the  great  fall  in  price  in  the  last 
"  fifteen  years,  shown  in  the  price  table  of  the  statistical  abstract ; 
"  and  we  next  come  to  raw  materials  for  textile  manufactures, 
"  which  form,  next  to  food,  the  chief  category  of  import,  having 
"  amounted  to  72  millions  sterling  last  year,  of  which  raw  cotton 
"  was  37f  millions,  and  wool  22^  millions.  The  re-exports  of  these 
"  articles,  which  ai-e,  especially  in  the  case  of  wool,  of  considerable 
"  importance,  are  shown  in  the  monthly  accounts  in  the  table  of 
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"  foreign  and  colonial  re-exports,  and  in  tlie  statistical  abstract 
"  there  is  also  a  table  which  shows  imports,  exports,  and  excess  of 
"  imports  of  both  these  materials.  Accoants  of  cotton  forwarded 
"  from  and  to  inland  towns  are  also  collected  weekly  and  monthly 
"  under  the  Cotton  Returns  Act  of  1868,  which  was  passed  at  the 
"  desire  of  the  trade  for  fuller  information  as  to  the  consumption 
"  of  cotton  tban  was  given  in  the  foreign  trade  accounts,  and  in 
"  order  to  check  the  unoificial  returns  of  the  Liverpool  cotton 
"  brokers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  sucb  statistics  of  goods 
"  coming  to  and  leaving  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  goods 
"  should  be  extended  by  requiring  returns  from  tlie  railway  com- 
"  panics  and  other  carriers;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
"  opinions  of  competent  authorities  on  this  and  on  another  sugges- 
"  tion,  that  the  manufacturer  should  himself  make  returns  of 
"  receipts  of  raw  material,  produce,  and  stock,  as  is  done  in 
"  several  countries  along  with  the  census  of  population,  and  in 
"  others  even  annually." 

After  reviewing  also  the  chief  articles  of  export,  the  writer 
notices  that  the  classifications  of  import  and  export  in  the  monthly 
accounts  are  different,  the  object  being  to  present  the  most  salient 
features  of  each  trade  and  give  some  clue  to  the  unsatisfactory 
item  of  "other  articles,"  which  cannot  be  avoided,  no  more  than 
can  the  equally  unsatisfactory  term  "  other  countries,"  without 
adding  enormously  to  the  bulk  of  the  accounts  and  delaying  their 
pubUcation. 

He  then  proceeds:  "Table  III  contains  the  exports  of  foreign 
"  and  colonial  merchandise,  which,  owing  to  their  smaller  number, 
"  are  not  classified  in  the  same  way  as  either  imports  or  British 
"  exports,  but  are  alphabetical.  Several  cautions  here  are  neces- 
"  sary :  (1)  that  besides  these  re-exports,  which  have  been  actually 
"  entered  in  import  and  in  export,  there  are  goods  transhipped 
"  amounting  in  value  to  almost  1 1  millions  f  and  (2)  there  is 
"  beside  a  large  proportion  of  foreign  value  in  the  so-called  British 
"  exports,  which  are  declared  as  British  if  an  appreciable  amount 
"  of  work  ('  main  d'oeuvre ')  has  been  bestowed  on  theni  in  this 
"  country.  To  eliminate  foreign  fi'ora  British  value  would  be  a 
"  most  troublesome  task,  and  almost  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  well 
"  to  bear  in  mind  this  difficulty  as  to  so-called  British  produce  and 
"  manufactures. 

"  After  the  account  of  foreign  exports  comes  the  bonded  ware- 
"  house  account  of  dutiable  articles.  This  account  is  subject  to 
"  material  connections  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  it  is  necessarily 
"  l)ased  partly  on  estimates. 

^  The  quantities  of  these  articles  transliii)pcd  from  and  to  each  country  are 
shown  in  Table  No.  28  of  the  annual  statement. 
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"  With,  regard  to  the  bullion  and  specie  accounts  which  follow, 
"  I  would  mention  a  proposal  brought  before  the  International 
"  Statistical  Congress  at  Rome  by  Signor  Ferranis,  viz.,  that  the 
"  import  and  export  accounts  of  bullion  and  specie  should  be 
"  checked  and  supplemented  by  the  returns  of  bankers,  bullion 
"  brokers,  &c.,  of  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals.  It  was 
"  stated  that  in  Italy  these  returns  had  been  made  much  more 
"  correct  of  late  years  by  requiring  other  particulars  from  the 
"  banks,  as  well  as  from  the  railways  and  other  carrying  agencies, 
"  but  I  do  not  know  how  the  bankers  here  would  regard  the 
"  proposal."  The  writer  adds  :  "  A  comparison  of  the  last  fifteen 
"  years  shows  the  increasing  tendency  of  trade  to  follow  the  flag, 
"  especially  as  regards  exports  of  British  produce,  for  whereas 
"  such  exports  to  British  possessions  were  fifteen  years  ago  less 
"  than  one-fourth  of  the  exports  to  all  countries,  they  are  now 
"  more  than  one-third,  namely,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
"  present  year  36  millions  out  of  104  millions  sterling." 
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I. — Oil  the  Progress  of  Commerce  and  Industry  during  the  last  Fifty 
Years.  An  Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  King's  College,  by 
Peofessob  Leone  Levi,  LL.D.,  on  I'dth  October,  1887. 


It  is  well  to  know  that  commerce  and  industry  are  now  admitted 
as  dem.anding  and  de.serving  the  solicitude  of  States.  Time  was  when 
sovereigns  were  only  concerned  with  wars  and  alliances,  and  with 
despotic  pretensions  or  matrimonial  schemes,  and  when  the  material 
interests  of  the  people  were  held  of  no  account,  or  deemed  as 
beneath  their  notice.  States  have  now,  by  experience,  learnt  that  a 
nation  rich  and  prosperous  is  more  likely  to  be  heard  in  the  council 
of  nations,  than  one  poor  and  decaying ;  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  is  the  first  condition  for  the  stability  of  the  public  finances ; 
and  that  national  influence  is  better  advanced  by  the  diffusion  of 
commerce,  the  power  of  capital,  and  the  presence  of  native 
merchants  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  habitable  globe,  than 
by  tlie  presence  of  armies  and  navies,  or  by  the  action  of  ambas- 
sadors and  consuls,  however  skilful  they  may  be.  But  though 
the  prosperity  of  trade  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  supreme  regard, 
the  government  of  a  State  must  remember  that  its  functions  are 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the 
protection  of  the  country  from  aggression  from  within  and  from 
without.  And  although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  as  far 
as  its  power  extends,  to  shield  its  subjects  or  citizens  from  fraud 
and  exactions,  wherever  they  may  be  domiciled,  it  is  not  incum- 
bent on  the  same  to  procure  for  them  trade  and  privileges.  The 
ambassador,  who  is  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  State ;  the 
consul,  specially  deputed  to  watch  over  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  people  he  represents,  must  be  alert  in  sending  such  informa- 
tion, or  take  such  steps  as  may  delay  or  prevent  the  granting  by 
the  States  to  whom  they  are  accredited,  of  special  privileges  to 
other  countries   collectively,   or  to  merchants   of   other  countries 
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iBdividnally ;  bnfc  wtat  would  be  objected  to  if  given  to  others, 
must  not  be  sought  for  ourselves.  The  ambassador  is  a  political, 
not  a  commercial  representative.  The  consul  must  not  allow 
personal  partialities  to  sway  his  public  duties.  In  all  matters, 
indeed,  having  reference  to  the  material  or  economic  interests  of 
the  nation,  the  Government  must  needs  be  earnest,  but  cautions, 
for  there  is  as  much  danger  of  doing  too  much,  as  of  doing  too 
little ;  there  is  danger  of  misconceiving  the  interests  of  individuals 
for  the  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and  still  more  danger  from  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  the  State  is  often  irreparable,  and  if  mistaken, 
may  commit  the  nation  to  a  policy  beai'ing  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  There  is  much  reason  indeed  for  such  caution  in  all 
matter  of  commercial  legislation,  especially  in  the  present  state  of 
the  customs  laws  of  different  countries,  the  operation  of  which,  in 
many  cases,  is  very  irritating,  and  well  nigh  insupportable. 

Free  traders  are  reminded  that  Mr.  Cobden's  predictions,  that  if 
once  England  adopted  free  trade,  all  the  world  would  follow  in  her 
steps,  have  been  singularly  unfulfilled.  Yes,  indeed,  protection 
is  rampant  in  many  States.  But  if  the  light  that  is  in  them  be 
darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness.  A  glance  at  the  neg^otia- 
tions  now  going  on  for  new  treaties  of  commerce,  on  the  basis 
of  more  and  more  protection,  shows  that  not  a  few  States  are 
quite  at  their  wit's  end  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Reasons  of 
State,  or  want  of  revenue ;  the  need  of  quieting  or  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  manufacturers  and  capitalists  always  eager  for 
monopoly,  and  a  natural  anxiety  to  promote  pi'oduce  and  manu- 
factures, make  States  ready  and  willing  to  increase  their  tariffs. 
And  they  fret  if  they  are  hampered  by  treaties  or  threatened  by 
retaliation.  Under  what  is  called  the  "  most-favoured  nation " 
clauses,  in  most  treaties  of  commerce,  each  nation  provides  that 
the  contracting  States  will  give  to  one  another  the  full  benefit  of 
whatever  concession  either  may  make  to  any  other  country.  Most 
necessary  clauses  they  are,  which  justly  prevent  favouritism.  But 
these  clauses,  advantageous  in  many  respects,  act  as  a  barrier  to 
any  special  legislation  of  a  restrictive  character  against  any  State, 
whatever  the  provocation.  And  so  those  who  resent  the  hindrance, 
are  ready  to  advocate  the  abandonment  of  the  most- favoured  nation 
clauses,  and  the  holding  in  reserve  of  a  customs  tariff  bristling  with 
protective  items,  dependent  on  internal  legislation,  and  not  on  the 
agreement  or  adhesion  of  other  States :  a  tariff  which  might  act  as 
a  salutai-y  menace,  and  prove  the  means  of  artificially  exacting 
relaxions  of  duties  from  other  countries.  The  evil  of  such  a  coiu'se, 
however,  is  that  as  soon  as  one  autonomous  tariff  comes  into  opera- 
tion, the  example  is  immediately  followed  by  other  States,  each 
imposing  higher  protective  duties,  till  at  last  there  is  an  end  of  all 
stability  of  duties,  and  an  end  too  of  all  calculation  of  the  probable 
success  of  business.  At  one  time  questions  like  these  were  the 
constant  causes  of  war.  We  are  not  going  so  far  now,  but  the 
contention  is  serious,  and  who  can  tell  the  result.  The  relations  of 
France  and  Italy  on  this  very  subject  at  the  present  time  are 
precarious  in  the  extreme,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  neither  power 
will  push  its  demands  to  excess. 
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But  apply  these  remarks  to  a  question  persistently  brought  for- 
ward in  this  country,  that  of  the  sugar  bounties.  Admitting  all 
that  has  been  said  of  their  injurious  working  to  the  British  sugar 
manufacture,  though  the  nation  as  such  can  have  no  objection  to 
getting"  sugar  cheaper  than  its  actual  cost  would  justify,  could 
England  meet  such  bounties  by  a  preferential  legislation  in  favour 
of  any  country  not  guilty  of  snch  a  course,  whilst  heavily  taxing 
the  products  of  the  country  guilty  of  the  same  ?  Treaty  obliga- 
tions happily  compel  us  to  treat  all  nations  alike,  and  if  so,  it  is 
perfect  folly  on  the  part  of  any  section  of  the  people — nominally, 
indeed,  the  workmen,  but  practically  West  India  sugar  importers 
and  British  refiners — to  ask  the  Grovernment  to  do  what  the  nation 
as  a  whole  would  not  like  it  to  do,  or  what,  if  it  were  desirable 
to  be  done,  we  are  absolutely  prevented  from  doing  by  a  clause 
in  our  treaties  which  is  as  useful  and  beneficial  to  oui'selves  as 
it  is  to  any  other  countries.  What  we  want  is  some  general 
understanding  on  matters  of  customs  tariffs.  If  universal  free 
trade  is  impossible,  because  customs  duties  are  required  for 
revenue  purposes,  could  not  an  agreeinent  be  arrived  at  fixing  the 
maximum  rates  on  the  different  articles  in  all  countries  alike  ? 
If  customs  duties  are  wanted  for  securing  a  reasonable  protection 
of  native  industry,  what  percentage  ought  to  be  allowed  for  such  a 
purpose,  taking  into  account  the  natural  protection  of  native 
against  foreign  produce  in  the  cost  of  transport,  insurance,  com- 
mission, &c.  ?  The  United  States,  altogether  wrong  as  they  are  in 
their  policy  as  regards  foreign  commerce,  enjoy  at  least  the  benefit 
of  free  trade  within  themselves  over  their  own  vast  area.  In 
Europe,  unfortunately,  every  petty  State  shuts  itself  up  from  all 
the  rest  by  the  most  complex  and  absurd  system  of  tariJfs.  I  do 
not  approve  of  making  financial  matters  the  subject  of  conven- 
tions, but  surely  a  better  understanding  miglit  be  arrived  at  on  the 
broad  question  of  customs  tariffs  throughout  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  natural  and  artificial,  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  is,  and  must  be,  constantly  increasing,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population  in  the  principal 
States  of  Europe,  and  the  immense  masses  of  people  brought 
within  the  range  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  last  fifty 
years ;  of  the  many  articles  of  pi'oduce  and  manufacture  which 
have,  by  science  and  ingenuity,  become  valuable  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  of  the  speed  attained  in  the  transport  of  goods  and 
passengers  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  celerity  of  communication  by 
telegraph  ;  of  the  augmentation  of  capital,  with  increasing  security 
and  facilities  for  its  investment;  and  last,  though  not  least,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  gold,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  banking  and  credit.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  not  only 
has  the  population  of  Europe  increased  upwards  of  too  millions,' 
but  intercourse  has  been  opened  or  enlarged  with  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  numbering  together  some   500  millions.     What  does   this 

>  The  population  of  Europe  was  given  by  Hallii  in  1833  at  227  millions,  in 
1887  the  Almanack  de  Goiha  gave  the  popiilation  of  European  Status  at 
336  millions. 
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mean  but  an  Immense  increase  of  producers  and  consumers,  the 
productive  power  being  increased  in  many  cases  a  hundred  fold  by 
the  use  of  implements,  tools,  and  machines,  and  the  application  of 
new  natural  forces,  such  as  steam  and  electricity ;  and  the  con- 
suming power  being  also  augmented  by  the  diffusion  of  comforts 
among  all  classes.  The  Board  of  Trade  tables  relating  to  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  us  how  every  new  invention 
leads  to  increasing  traffic.  The  exports  of  manufacture  of  soda, 
of  chemical  products,  of  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations,  and  of 
chemical  manures,  all  comparatively  new  industries,  amounted  in 
1886  to  upwards  of  5  million  £.  The  manufacture  of  caoutchouc 
or  india  rubber  was  but  little  known  fifty  years  ago,  yet  in  1886 
the  exports  of  the  same  amounted  to  nigh  i  million  £.  I  have 
stated  that  the  speed  of  transport  facilitates  trade.  Whence  is 
it  tliat  we  now  regularly  receive  large  quantities  of  wheat  from 
India,  but  because  the  railways  recently  constructed  bring  the 
wheat  cheaply  from  the  interior  to  the  shipping  ports,  and 
steamers  carry  it  from  India  to  British  ports  ?  The  railways  are 
the  creation  mainly  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  there  are  now  in 
the  world  upwards  of  300,000  miles  of  rails,  carrying  to  and  from 
great  masses  of  merchandise  and  people.  And  who  can  tell  the 
number  of  words  which  are  flashed  as  by  lightning  through  the 
2  millions  of  miles  in  length  of  telegraphic  wires  ?  No  longer 
months  and  months  are  requii'ed  to  complete  a  commercial  trans- 
action with  India  or  Australia.  A  bill  at  usance  needs  not  be  at 
six  months'  date.  By  cable  an  order  is  sent,  and  by  cable  a 
banking  transfer  completes  the  operation.  But  is  there  no  limit 
to  the  increase  of  commerce  ?  It  is  surely  limited,  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  power  to  produce,  and  on  the  other  by  the  power  to 
consume ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  whereas  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  power  to  produce  was  less  than  the 
power  to  consume,  in  recent  years  production  has  proceeded  at  a 
far  greater  speed  than  consumption.  Taking  quantities  especially 
into  account,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  whereas  population  is 
ordinarily  increasing  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent,  per  annum,  produc- 
tion at  times  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  or  20  per  cent." 
Political  economy  commends  the  increase  of  production,  but  pro- 
duction of  what  ?  Not  of  simple  materials,  measured  by  length 
or  weight,  but  of  utilities  or  of  real  wealth.  And  if  we  will  have 
commerce  to  be  profitable,  or  to  have  the  eifect  of  increasing 
utilities,  we  must  observe  the  conditions  of  limitation  imposed  on 
the  same  by  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 

Of  the  entire  amount  of  trade  now  carried  on  in  the  various 

*  The  production  of  coal  in  the  chief  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world 
was  256  million  tons  in  1873,  and  333  million  tons  in  1882,  showing  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Tl>e  production  <  f  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  and 
six  next  largest  iron-producing  nations,  was  in  1873  14,689,000  tons,  and  in  1882 
21,063,000,  showing  an  increase  of  44.  per  cent.  Unlike  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  increase  ot  production,  a  decennial  increase  of  20  to  30  per  cent.,  does 
not  represent  an  annual  increase  of  2  to  3  per  cent.,  but  an  increase  by  bounds 
and  rebounds  often  remaining  permanent,  and  sometimes  to  be  followed  by 
reaction. 
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countries  of  the  world  we  know  but  little.  We  can  only  gaess  at 
the  amount  of  internal  trade  in  this  country,  where  statistics  are 
so  much  in  use.  How  much  less  do  we  know  as  respects  other 
countries  ?  Even  of  the  external  ti-ade  of  the  principal  countries, 
the  information  available  is  very  inexact.  Taking-  the  facts  as 
they  are  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  principal  and  other 
foreign  countries,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  total  or 
aggregate  amount  of  general  commerce,  including  imports  and 
exports,  in  1885,  amounted  to  about  8oo  million  £  sterling ;  the 
greater  part,  or  over  8o  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  being  in  the  hands 
of  eight  countries,  viz.,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France, 
the  United  States,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  and  Italy.  But  among 
these,  some  are  mainly  producers  of  articles  of  food  and  raw 
materials,  and  some  of  manufactures  and  other  articles  of  general 
use.  The  United  States  of  America  are  by  far  the  largest  producers 
of  grain,  cotton,  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  former  category. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  producer  of  merchandise  in- 
cluded as  manufacturing  industry.  As  regards  the  former,  or 
among  producers  of  articles  of  food  and  raw  materials,  there  is 
really  no  competition  ;  but  as  regards  the  latter,  or  of  manufactured 
goods,  the  question  is,  what  nation  can  produce  for  export  the 
largest  quantity  of  merchandise,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the 
most  advantageous  conditions  ?  This  is  indeed  the  pi^actical  question 
of  the  day,  and  we  are  all  anxious  to  know,  whether  in  the  same 
industries,  or  in  the  export  of  those  articles  for  which  the  United 
Kingdom  used  to  enjoy  complete  supremacy,  other  countries  are 
advancing  faster  than  we  ai-e  ;  whether  this  country's  manufactures 
are  suffering  at  home  from  the  competition  of  foreign  manufactures, 
and  whether  the  foreign  markets  for  British  produce  and  manu- 
facture are  less  open  to  us  now  in  consequence  of  the  advance  made 
by  their  native  producers  and  manufacturers.  That  other  countries 
advance  pari  passu  with  us  we  must  not  complain.  The  question 
is,  do  we  lose  by  what  they  gain  ?  We  complain  that  our  exports 
are  not  increasing  so  fast  as  they  used  to  do.  In  1846  the  exports 
of  British  produce  and  manufacture  amounted  to  58  million  £,  and 
in  1866  they  amounted  to  189  million  £,  showing  an  increase  in 
the  twenty  years  of  229  per  cent.  Between  1866  and  1886  the 
exports  did  not  increase  so  fast,  the  amount  having  risen  only 
from  189  million  £  to  212  million  £,  or  only  12  per  cent.  Whence 
this  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  ?  Was  it  owing  to  our 
being  now  handicapped  by  other  countries  ?  No,  it  cannot  be, 
because  the  experience  of  France  has  been  quite  similar.  Whilst 
between  1846  and  1866  French  exports  rose  from  34  million  £  to 
127  million  £,  or  at  the  rate  of  273  per  cent.,  between  1866  and 
1886  they  actually  fell  to  124  million  £  ;  and  in  both  countries  the 
exports  in  quantities  were  considei-ably  larger.  It  is  only  when 
we  come  into  details  and  deal  with  special  industries,  that  we  can 
ascertain  how  competition  really  operates.  Thus,  take  the  exports 
of  cotton  manufacture,  the  staple  industry  of  England.  Of  cotton 
manufactures,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Austria  in 
1875  exported  in  the  aggregate  to  the  value  of  7,600,000/.,  and  in 
1885  of  9,900,000/.,  showing  an  increase  of  30  per  ceut.j  whilst 
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of  British  cotton  manufacture,  exclusive  of  yarn,  tlie  exports 
amounted  to  59  million  £  in  1875,  and  to  57  million  £  in  1883, 
showing  a  diminution  of  3  per  cent.  But  with  all  this,  the  British 
cotton  manufacture  is  at  an  enormous  distance  from  that  of  any 
other  country. 

Of  Avoollen  manufacture  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  exported 
in  1875  about  16  million  £,  and  in  1885  14  million  £,  showing-  a 
diminution  of  1 2  per  cent. ;  whilst  the  exports  of  British  woollen 
manufacture  decreased  from  33  to  20  million  £,  showing  a  dimi- 
nution of  39  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  British 
exports  of  earthenware  and  glass  showed  no  diminution  betAveen 
1875  and  1885,  the  export  of  the  same  from  France  diminished 
from  2,000,000^.  in  1875,  to  1,400,000/.  in  1885.  There  are  other 
branches  also  where  foreign  countries  have  made  no  advance  what- 
ever, whilst  the  British  exports  are  yearly  becoming  larger.  Here 
and  there  the  exports  of  foreign  countries  are  proportionally  larger 
than  the  British,  but  here  and  there  also  it  is  quite  the  reverse, 
and  substantially  the  relative  position  remains  unaltered.  In  one 
respect  there  is  certainly  a  difference.  The  leading  European  and 
American  States  are  not  so  dependent  now  on  England  as  they 
once  were.  Holland  in  1865  received  30  per  cent,  of  all  her  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1885  she  received  only  25  per  cent, 
from  us.  Belgium  in  1865  received  19  per  cent,  of  her  imports 
from  this  country;  in  1885  only  12  per  cent.  France  in  1865 
received  29  per  cent,  of  her  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  1885  she  received  of  the  same  only  13  per  cent.  Italy,  which 
in  1865  received  19  per  cent,  of  her  imports  from  this  country,  in 
1885  received  from  us  21  per  cent.;  but  the  United  States,  which 
in  1865  received  from  this  country  as  much  as  62  per  cent,  of  all 
her  imports,  in  1885  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  only  24  per 
cent,  of  her  imports.  It  is  not  that  the  imports  of  these  countries 
from  the  United  Kingdom  are  less  now  than  they  were,  but  that 
their  dealings  with  other  countries  are  larger.  As  to  the  effects  of 
free  trade  in  this  country,  it  is  not  true  that  any  branch  of  British 
industry  has  been  ousted  by  foi*eign  competition.  Since  free  trade 
has  opened  the  door  to  all  producers,  no  industry  has  suffered, 
nay,  all  have  expanded  enormously.  A  few  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture  do  legitimately  find  a  market  here,  but  certainly  none 
of  great  importance,  except  indeed  sugar,  and  that  under  exceptional 
circumstances  of  hardship.  In  any  case,  it  is  well  to  realise  the 
fact  that  England  has  now  many  competitors  in  all  branches  of  her 
industry,  that  the  productive  power  of  other  countries  has  greatly 
increased,  and  that  she  must  buckle  on  her  armour  and  that  firmer 
than  ever,  if  she  is  to  succeed  in  maintaining  her  position. 

There  was  a  time  when  England,  with  an  open  sea  and  a 
powerful  marine,  with  enormous  mineral  produce,  and  powerful 
machinery,  could  really  bid  defiance  to  any  other  country.  It 
is  not  so  now.  The  extension  of  railways  has  greatly  modified 
several  important  elements  of  international  competition.  By  their 
aid  the  entire  resources  of  each  country  can  now  be  easily  carried 
to  the  shipping  ports  ;  by  their  aid  coal  can  be  obtained  in  countries 
formerly  deprived  of  such  mineral ;  and  by  competition  between 
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steamers  and  railways,  the  rates  of  transport  liave  been  so  reduced, 
that  they  add  only  very  infinitesimally  to  the  cost  of  moving  pro- 
duce or  merchandise.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  coal  of  late 
years  has  been  marvellous.  In  1870  Germany  produced  26  million 
tons  of  coal,  in  1885  she  produced  58  million  tons;  in  1870  France 
produced  13  million  tous,  in  1884  20  millions;  in  1870  the  United 
States  produced  33  million  tons,  in  1884  96  million  tons.  Every- 
where,  moreover,  we  see  the  best  engines,  the  most  powerful 
machinery,  and  the  most  wonderful  implements  for  saving  labour 
in  agricultui'e,  in  industry,  and  in  the  most  trivial  occupation.  The 
wages  of  labour  are,  if  anything,  lower  abroad  than  in  this  country  ; 
and  what  is  more  important,  capital  is  more  diffused,  and  is  more 
readily  invested  in  commerce  and  industry.  Fifty  yeai's  ago,  with 
the  political  condition  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  nearly  every 
other  State  in  Europe,  in  constant  jeopardy  from  revolution  and 
war,  capital  was  hidden,  and  credit  and  confidence  were  unknown. 
!Not  so  now,  and  with  increasing  political  confidence,  there  is  more 
enterprise  and  more  spirit  in  commercial  adventures.  We  lament, 
with  good  reason,  the  high  tariffs,  which  practically  exclude  British 
goods  from  many  markets.  Doubtless  such  protective  tariffs  do 
give  an  artificial  stimulus  to  production,  and  so  far  they  disconcert 
the  operation  of  our  producers  and  manufacturers.  Remember, 
however,  that  any  ephemeral  support  g'iven  by  protection  is 
deceptive,  and  foreign  manufacturers  will  find  that  it  were  better 
for  them  in  the  end  if  they  relied  upon  the  more  substantial  sources 
of  strength  in  economy  and  goodness  of  materials.  There  is  one 
great  comfort  in  the  new  conditions  now  before  us,  that  the  world 
is  yearly  expanding,  and  that  really  there  is  room  for  us  all.  Cer- 
tainly the  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years  does  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  part  played  by  England  as  a  manufacturing 
country  is  at  all  played  out.  Compare  the  trade  of  1836  with  that 
of  1886.  In  1836  the  exports  of  British  produce  to  European 
States  amounted  to  about  i8  million  £  on  a  total  exportation  of 
53  million  £.  In  1886  such  exports  amounted  to  about  75  million  £ 
on  a  total  of  212  million  £,  or  in  both  cases  in  the  proportion  of 
about  35  per  cent.  To  India  and  China,  and  other  parts  in  Asia, 
in  1836,  the  exports  amounted  to  5,500,000^. ;  in  1886  they  I'eached 
41  million  £.  Of  late  years  the  resources  of  India  have  been 
developed  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  western  ideas  have  so  far  penetrated 
the  East,  that  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  great  future  in  our 
trade  with  Asia.  Who  can  tell  what  field  may  yet  be  afforded  to 
the  British  traders  in  China,  when  railways  and  telegraphs  shall 
traverse  the  whole  country,?  Japan  has  suddenly  quickened  into  a 
new  life.  It  is  not  thirty  years  since  she  first  opened  her  ports 
to  European  and  American  sliips  and  traders,  and  already  she  has 
gained  the  respect  of  all  nations  for  her  enlightened  efforts  in 
establishing  a  sound  system  of  commei'ce  and  finance.  Africa,  once 
the  dark  continent,  has  at  last  been  opened  to  the  bright  ligiit  of 
freedom.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  Natal,  is  a  most  promising 
colony.  In  1836  our  exports  thither  amounted  to  500,000/.;  in 
1886  to  3,200,000/.  The  Department  of  tlie  Congo  will  some  day 
bear  rich  fruit.      America  alone   is  disappointing.      In   1836  our 
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exports  to  that  continent  amounted  to  about  25  million  £  on  a 
total  of  53  million  £,  or  in  the  proportion  of  47  per  cent.  In  1886 
our  exports  were  48  million  £  on  a  totil  of  212  million  £,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  22  per  cent.  The  wonder  of  wonders,  however, 
is  Australia,  where  in  1836  there  were  exported  only  800,000/. 
worth  of  merchandise,  and  in  1886  22,400,000/, 

What  we  need  is  to  be  well  equipped  for  the  keener  contest. 
"We  must  indeed  knock  again  and  again  at  the  gate  of  N^ature, 
institute  new  searches  into  her  mysteries,  and  see  what  she  has  yet 
in  store  for  us.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  promotes 
scientific  instruction.  Much  is  being  done  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  to  diffuse  scientific  knowledge  among  our  artisans  ; 
yet  invention  seems  to  advance  very  sluggishly.  Electricity  is 
tardy  in  showing  its  power.  Mechanics  are  not  evolving  any 
fresh  principle.  We  seem  to  long  for  the  day  when  some  new 
discovery  may  give  a  new  impetus  to  commerce  and  industiy. 
For  the  progress  of  manufactures  there  is  need  of  more  fertility 
of  design  and  greater  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  millions  for 
whom  we  must  cater.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  servile  copying  of 
eastern  designs.  The  tendency  is  towards  the  blending  of  the 
absolute  eastern  with  the  absolute  western  types.  As  important, 
however,  as  the  progress  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  is  an 
improvement  in  the  education  of  our  merchants.  If  the  trade  with 
Asia  and  Africa  is  no  longer  to  be  confined  to  the  shipping  ports, 
but  to  extend  to  the  interior,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  geogra- 
phical education  be  not  limited  to  the  pointing  out  of  certain  places 
on  a  map,  but  include  a  description  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
countries,  and  of  the  industrial  facts  necessary  to  be  known  in  our 
dealing  with  them.  A  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  living 
languages,  especially  French,  German,  and  Spanish  or  Italian,  and 
more  attention  to  the  languages  of  the  East,  is  also  most  necessary. 
And  so  it  is  as  regards  the  first  principles  of  economic  science,  with 
sound  notions  as  regards  money  and  wealth,  wages  and  strikes, 
thrift  and  social  economy ;  besides  an  adequate  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial law,  embracing  as  it  does  partnership  and  agency,  sale 
and  contracts,  bills  of  exchange  and  other  mercantile  instruments, 
shipping,  and  insurance. 

I  am  disposed,  moreover,  to  give  to  travel  a  high  place  in  the 
technical  education  both  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant, 
as  a  means  of  awakening  mental  and  moral  faculties,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  into  real  touch  or  direct  contact  with  the 
consumers  of  different  countries.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  new  class 
of  commercial  travellers  must  henceforth  be  obtained — men  of 
power  and  intelligence  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  better  mode  of 
achieving  this  than  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
awarding  scholarships  of  sufficient  amount,  tenable  for  a  couple 
of  years,  to  their  best  students,  enabling  them  to  acquire  practical 
knowledge  of  the  different  countries  and  people  with  whom  we  are 
trading.  But  what  cannot  be  achieved  by  means  of  travel,  we  may 
to  some  extent  accomplish  by  means  of  exhibitions  at  our  own  , 
door.  The  Imperial  Institute,  now  in  course  of  erection,  will,  it  is 
understood,  have  a  collection  of  all  that  is  commercially  valuable 
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and  scientifically  interesting  of  the  natural  prodncls  of  the  great 
Indian  Empire  and  of  the  colonies.  I  hesitate  speaking  seriously 
of  this  institute,  for  I  am  not  satisfied  that  its  true  purpose  has  as 
yet  been  definitely  seized,  and  I  would  fain  believe  that  it  eon- 
templates  something  nobler  and  more  practically  useful  than  to 
act  as  an  "  inquiry  office,"  a  "  sample  warehouse,"  or  even  as  an 
"  emigrants'  agency."  The  Imperial  Institute  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  and  its  aim  should  be  to 
afford  a  permanently  illustrated  exposition  of  the  physical,  moral, 
and  social  i-esources  of  India  and  the  British  colonies. 

Great  also  is  the  educational  value  of  the  international  exhibi- 
tions from  time  to  time  held,  for  they  bring  before  us  the  resources 
of  different  countries,  and  what  has  been  achieved  in  industrial 
progress  up  to  a  specific  period  ;  and  I  congratulate  Finance  on  her 
summoning  all  nations  to  another  industrial  tournament  in  Paris  in 
1889.  Such  an  exhibition  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  politics, 
and  it  would  be  unworthy  of  Britain  or  of  any  civilised  nation  to 
allow  petty  jealousies  or  political  considerations  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  hearty  co-operation  for  its  success.  If  London  was  the 
first  to  invite  the  world  to  an  open  competition  of  skill,  Paris  was 
prompt  in  pursuing  tlij?  same  path.  I  sincerely  regret  that  Her 
Majesty's  Grovernment  has  not  seen  its  way  to  take  an  official  part 
in  the  exhibition  ;  but  Government  action  is  not  necessary,  and 
British  producers  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  British  artists,  well 
know  that  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  come  forward  and  to  give 
ample  evidence  of  their  power  and  progress  in  every  branch  of 
national  industry. 

Nigh  forty  years  will  have  elapsed  since  the  first  international 
exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  and  what  revolutions  have  taken 
place  in  industry !  what  expansion  of  commerce  !  how  many 
countries  have  risen  and  taken  their  place  in  the  family  of  nations! 
A  keen  rivalry  has  happily  been  thereby  excited  in  all  the  realm  of 
science  and  art.  Many  have  complained  that  ever  since  the  first 
exhibition,  when  we  laid  open  to  all  the  world  all  our  wealth  of 
invention  and  all  our  secrets  in  manufacture,  and  like  Hezekiah  of 
old,  showed  to  the  strangers  all  the  precious  things  in  our  house, 
the  silver,  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  with  the  precious  ointment,  and 
the  house  of  our  armour,  and  all  that  was  found  in  our  treasure,  the 
glory  of  British  industry  has  dej^arted.  But  if  we  have  opened  our 
treasures  to  foreign  countries,  they  have  opened  theirs  to  us ;  and, 
in  truth,  with  the  specifications  of  every  patent  of  inventions  in 
every  country  published  and  made  known,  there  is  no  longer  any 
secret,  and  no  one  can  hide  the  fruit  of  his  skill.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  science  has  done  much  for  commerce  and  industry.  From 
astronomy  and  geology,  from  chemistry  and  biology,  from  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics,  lessons  have  been  derived  of  momentous 
value.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  makes  its  annual  pilgrimage,  one  year  in 
Manchester,  the  heart  of  the  textile  industry;  another  year  in 
Wolverhampton,  the  very  centre  of  metal  workshops ;  and  another 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  chemicals,  shipbuilding,  and  heavy 
machinery  have  found  a  home.     Though   our  legislators  seem  to 
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grudge  every  penny  demanded  for  education,  the  still  small  voice 
of  science  makes  itself  in  the  end  fully  heard.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  strength  of  commerce  and  industry  lies  in  marching  hand  in 
hand  with  science  and  art,  just  as  the  strength  of  science  and  art 
lies  in  their  subserving  the  practical  interests  of  life.  But  if 
commerce  and  industry  have  thriven,  it  is  because  the  laiSt  hfty 
years  have  been  years  of  comparative  peace.  Up  to  the  very  com- 
mencement of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  great 
continental  war  were  still  manifest.  Our  finances  were  in  disorder, 
agriculture  was  depressed,  trade  was  shattered.  Wiser  counsels 
have  happily  governed  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  and  though 
the  din  of  distant  war  seems  ever  present,  the  nation  has  learnt  its 
cost,  and  will  not  lightly  plunge  into  it.  Fed  and  animated  by 
science  and  art,  and  nurtured  in  peace,  the  commerce  of  the  w^orld 
must  ever  increase,  and  we  may  confidently  anticipate  that  the 
British  manufacturer  and  merchant,  with  the  same  qualities  of 
power,  skill,  and  enterprise  now  as  ever  they  had,  will  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  not  only  maintain  their  high  place,  but  prove 
formidable  champions  in  the  field  of  commerce  and  industry  in 
the  face  of  competitors  all  over  the  world. 


II. — The   World's    Wheat  Production.      By   Francois   Bernard. 
(Translated  from  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  July,  1887.) 

"  If  there  is  one  question  more  than  another  which  is  deserving 
of  public  attention,  it  is  that  of  the  supply  of  bread  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate  to  the  mass  of  the  population.  It  has  been  frequently 
shown  that  in  a  workman's  household  this  expense  absorbs  from  a 
sixth  part  to  a  quarter  of  his  income,  and  in  some  cases  the 
proportion  is  even  higher  than  this,  while  in  the  households  of  the 
well  to  do  classes,  it  does  not  count  for  more  than  a  hundredth 
part,  or  an  infinitesimal  amount.  A  shilling  a  day  for  bread  is  an 
important  item  in  a  working  man's  expenditure,  while  it  is  an 
insignificant  item  in  the  expenses  of  those  more  favoured  by 
fortune.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  is  very  severely  felt  in 
popular  economy,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  fall  comes  as  a 
positive  boon,  to  such  an  extent  does  it  relieve  the  ovei'taxed 
pockets  of  the  labouring  classes.  Such  is  the  importance  of  the 
question  of  the  price  of  wheat,  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
grave  social  problem,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  it 
always  before  us,  and  always  being  discussed  in  one  form  or 
another. 

"  The  question,  howevei-,  in  France  as  well  as  in  many  neigh- 
bouring countries  has  become  complicated  in  the  most  unfortunate 
manner  by  the  intervention  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
national  producei'S.  Farmers  are  nnturally  desirous  of  disposing 
of  their  wheat  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  they  are  very 
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loud  in  tlieir  complaints  when  a  fall  in  prices  takes  place,  while  it 
is  precisely  at  this  time  that  the  consumers  are  benefited.  There 
appears  to  be  between  the  consumers  and  producers  of  French 
wheat  a  conflict  of  interests,  so  pronounced  that  in  the  words  of 
Montaigne,  the  profit  of  the  one  is  the  loss  of  the  other.  Moreover 
tlie  problem  is  far  from  being  confined  to  Fi-ance  alone.  To  stady 
it  in  all  its  bearings  it  is  necessary  to  extend  our  observations  over 
the  entire  universe. 

"  Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  public  mind  was  preoccupied 
with  little  beyond  the  cares  of  providing  against  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  of  discovering  the  means  of  diminishing  its  evil 
consequences,  but  within  the  last  few  years  fresh  factors  have 
come  into  play  which  have  fixed  themselves  upon  public  attention. 
The  peopling  of  new  countries  which  the  present  century  has 
witnessed  has  made  its  influence  very  severely  felt  in  the  old 
world.  A  fresh  equilibrium  has  been  established  between  the 
jiroducing  agents,  and  the  period  of  transition  is  disastrous  for 
the  European  countries,  which  had  not  then  to  struggle  with 
these  new  comers,  which  to-day  are  the  United  States,  Canada, 
India,  and  Australia,  and  to-morrow  may  be  La  Plata  and  Mada- 
gascar. 

"  The  development  of  railways  in  the  interior  of  the  continents 
has  been  one  of  the  p]-incipal  causes  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
exports  of  cereals  from  tlaese  countries.  Each  mile  of  railroad 
open  in  a  new  country'  is  a  kind  of  centrifugal  pump  furnishing 
for  exportation  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  products  of  this  country. 
The  development  of  the  mercantile  navies,  more  rapid  even  than, 
that  of  the  railways,  has  effected  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
rates  of  freight,  and  in  the  means  of  bringing  within  reach  the 
markets  of  densely  populated  countries  where  products  find  a 
ready  sale.  In  fine,  a  little  development  in  the  production,  a  little 
more  in  the  circulation  have  done  more  in  thirty  years  for  universal 
competition  than  two  centuries  of  steady  progress  in  another 
age  could  have  effected  in  this  dii-ection. 

"  From  a  strictly  humanitarian  point  of  view  there  is  very 
little  to  regret  in  the  events  which  have  taken  place  of  recent 
years,  and  they  can  only  be  attended  with  good  results  in  the 
future  ;  but  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests 
involved,  the  results  are  widely  different.  The  complaints  of  the 
agriculturists  have  become  louder ;  under  their  influence  the 
customs  duties  in  a  number  of  countries  have  been  considerably 
increased,  and  the  condition  of  the  consumers  very  much  modified. 

"  The  pi'oduction  of  wheat  is  limited  to  the  temperate  zone  of 
our  globe,  and  yet  at  the  present  day  we  find  it  extending  to 
certain  regions  of  British  India,  where  only  a  short  time  ago  it 
would  have  been  considered  impossible  for  it  to  have  been  effected 
on  so  vast  a  scale.  The  following  table,  which  has  been  extracted 
from  the  returns  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Washington, 
shows  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world  in  each  of  the  years  1885  and  188G,  as  far  as  the  same  cau 
be  given  : — 
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Countries. 

1885. 

1886. 

Austria-Hungary — 

Winchester  bslils. 

39,725,000 

114,638,868 

19,573,926 

5,000,000 

312,912,137 

106,973,750 

82,145,888 

4,965,625 

118,244,589 

4,965,625 

7,661,250 

22,629,063 

209,192,256 

4,681,875 

115,501,000 

2,837,500 

2,057,188 

45,400,000 

567,500 

Wincliester  bshls. 
36,850,613 
106,150,875 
18,514,688 

4,731,531 
299,107,620 

Denmark  

Great  Britain  and  Ireland    

65,2^85,353 

4,937,250 

129,412,133 

4.937,250 

8,228,750 

22,629,063 

213,907,084 

4,525,813 

131,660,000 

2^468,625 

1,645,750 

41,143,750 

Italy     

Rouinania   

Russia 

Servia 

Other  European  countries    

Total  European 

1,117,672,040 

35,000,000 

357,112,000 

4,114,375 

411,438 

411,438 

25,000,000 

37,077,134 

287,955,584 

26,743,438 

16,457,500 

43,200,938 

34,187,500 

22,700,000 

2,837,500 

8,228,750 

37,219,234 
457,218,000 
No  returns 

" 

Chili    Argentine,  &c 

28,800  625 

22,258,146 
258,317,632 
No  returns 

Persia 

Syria    

Asia  Minor     

Egypt 

16,457,500 
32,915,000 
No  returns 

AlfiTfria     

Tunis   

South  Coast  of  Africa 

Total  production  of  the  world.... 

1,998,997,635 

— 

"  These  countries  do  not  all  present  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  the  same  degree  of  interest.  Some  like  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  are  exclusively  countries  of  importation;  and 
they  exei-cise  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  various  markets. 
They  are  the  countries  in  fact  which  cause  the  rise  in  prices;  while 
the  others  such  as  the  United  States,  India,  and  Canada  are 
regular  exporters ;  they  constitute  the  granaries  of  the  world,  and 
represent  the  supply,  that  is  to  say  the  fall  in  prices.  Owing  to 
the  numerous  and  rapid  means  of  communication  which  exist  at 
the  present  day,  the  consumer  is  brought  within  touch  of  the 
producer,  and  countries  even  those  which,  like  Spain  for  example, 
seem,  by  reason  of  the  almost  perfect  equilibrium  which  exists 
between  their  production  and  consumption,  independent  therefore 
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in  tliis  respect  of  other  countries,  are  influenced  by  this  universal 
competition  which  is  definitely  established.  What,  it  may  be  asked, 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  equilibrium  which  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  attained  ?  This  is  a  problem  in  the  elucidation  of 
which  we  must  first  of  all  enter  into  certain  details  respecting  the 
principal  factors  of  this  equilibrium.  At  the  present  day  there  is  an 
abundance  of  information  upon  this  point,  and  the  study  becomes 
a  comparatively  easy  one.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing  that  all  tlie  data  quoted  in  this  present  review  are  taken 
from  the  official  returns  of  the  various  countries  to  which  they 
refer. 

"Among  the  principal  wheat  exporting  countries  the  United 
States  of  America  takes  the  first  rank  at  the  present  day.  The 
average  annual  exports  from  this  country  for  the  decennial  period 
comprised  between  the  years  1877-86  is  about  94,900,000  bushels, 
and  the  annual  yield  amounts  tO'  440  million  bushels.  And  these 
figures,  it  may  be  observed,  do  not  by  any  means  represent  the 
maximum  yield  attainable.  It  may  we  think  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  twenty  years  hence  the  production  will  reach  550 
million  bushels,  and  the  annual  export  137  millions,  and  this  is 
not  an  exaggerated  estimate  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  area  of  land  available  for  wheat  cultivation,  notwith- 
standing several  reports  to  the  contrary,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Italian  Senator  Signor  Lampertico,  which  has  recently  been 
issued,  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted. 

"  The  United  States,  although  appeai'ing  somewhat  late  in  the 
field  as  a  wheat  cultivating  country,  has  developed  its  production - 
with  astonishing  rapidity.     The  following  statement  will  show  the 
progress  made  since  the  year  1839  : — 


Years 
ended  31sl  December. 

Area  under 
Wheat  Cultivation. 

Total  Production. 

1839 

Acres. 

No  returns 

»> 

jj 

18,99^,591 
26,381,512 
35,430,052 
37,98^^,717 
37,709,020 
37,067,194 
36,455.593 
39,475,885 
34,189,246 
36,806,184 

Winchester  hshla. 
84,823,222 

'49 

100,485,944 

'59 

173,104,924 

'69 

287,745,626 

'70 

235.884,700 

'75 

292,136,000 

'79 

459,479,505 

'80 

498,549,868 

'81 

383,280,090 

'82 

504,185,470 

'83 

421,086,160 

'84 

512,703,900 

'85 

357,112,000 

'86 

457,218,000 

"This  enormous  production  admits  of  a  considerable  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  whicli  was  as  follows  during  each 
of  the  years  from  1877  to  1886  inclusive ;  the  wheat  flour  being- 
reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat : — 
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Years, 

Exports  of  Wheat  and  Wheat  Floui-. 

ended  30tli  June. 

Wheat. 

Wlieiit  Flour. 

Total. 

1877 

Winchester  bslils. 

40,325,611 

72,404,961 

122,353,936 

153,252,795 
150,565,477 
95,271,802 
106,385,828 
70,349,012 
84,653,714 
57,759,209 

Winchester  bshls. 
15,046,492 
17,762,998 
25,333,713 
27,051,385 
35,756,037 
26,620.587 
41,425,488 
41,185,170 
47,916,652 
36,806,584 

Winchester  bslils. 
55,372,103 
90,167,959 
147,687,649 
180.304,180 
186,321,5x4 
121,892,389 
147,81  1,316 
111,534,182 
i32,';7o,^66 

'78 

'79 

'80 

'81 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 

'86 

94,565,793 

"  England  receives  the  greater  part  of  these  exports  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour,  and  the  amount  taken  by  her  during  the  year 
1886  amounted  to  71,608,000  bushels,  while  the  imports  into 
France  from  the  United  States  during  each  of  the  years  from  1879 
to  1886,  according  to  the  French  official  returns,  were  as  follows : — 


Quantities 

Years. 

Imported  into  France  from 
the  United  States. 

Bshls. 

1879.. 

49,713,000 

'80.. 

47,138,000 

'81.. 

2  3,:;  6  7,000 

'82.. 

21,718,000 

'83.. 

13,830,000 

'84. 

10,776,000 

'85.. 

6,296,000 

'86.. 

11,833,000 

"  Although  the  maximum  amounts  correspond  with  the  inferior 
harvests  in  France  of  1879  and  1880,  the  importation  of  wheat 
into  this  country  from  the  United  States  is  far  from  being  at 
an  end. 

"  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  not  less  at  the  present  day 
than  60  millions,  and,  moreover,  we  gather  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  the  year  1885,  that  the  consumption  per  capita  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  in  equal  ratio,  it  has  risen  in  fact  from  4  bushels 
per  head  to  6  bushels.  It  may  therefore  be  pi-edicted  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  United  States  with  an  overwhelming  population 
will  consume  almost  as  much  wheat  as  it  produces.  This,  however, 
is  not  likely  to  happen  for  some  considerable  time  to  come,  but  it 
is  a  contingency  which  it  would  be  well  not  to  overlook.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  American  population  increases  with  such  rapidity — 
from  23  millions  in  1850  to  31  millions  in  1860,  to  38^  millions  in 
1870,  and  to  50  millions  in  1880 — in  fact  it  has  more  than  doubled 
in  a 'Space  of  only  thirty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land 
suitable  for  wheat  cultivation  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  always 
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equally  fertile :  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  scarcity  of  rain  in  the 
highlands  comj^rised  between  ioo°  and  120°  of  longitude,  will 
oppose  serious  obstacles  to  its  extension.  There  is  another  im- 
portant point  which  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook,  namely,  the 
relative  weakness  of  the  yield  which,  in  the  best  years,  like  1884, 
has  not  exceeded  13  bushels  per  acre.  A  careful  cultivation  ought 
necessarily  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  extensive  cultivation, 
since  the  exhaustion  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  cleared  lands, 
which  is  already  beginning  to  be  apparent,  will  itself  become  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  cultivation. 

"  Since  the  year  1880  no  progress,  according  to  the  statistical 
returns  from  which  we  have  quoted,  appears  to  have  been  made. 
The  area  devoted  to  wheat  cultivation  seems  never  to  exceed 
37  million  acres,  and  the  production  varies  between  360  and 
500  million  bushels.  It  may  probably  be  that  there  is  merely  a 
temporary  lull,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  indication  of  considerable 
importance. 

"  The  various  systems  adopted  in  the  American  grain  trade 
have  been  minutely  described  in  numerous  reports,  official  and 
otherwise,  and  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  high  wages  paid  to 
the  workmen  engaged  in  this  industry,  of  ihe  perfected  machinery 
employed,  the  many  ramifications  of  railway  lines  for  transporting 
the  crops,  and  of  the  elevators  established  in  the  various  stations 
and  ports  for  handling  the  grain.  The  grain  trade  appears  to  be 
centralised  in  two  cities — New  York  and  Chicago — although  New 
Orleans  and  Saint  Louis  are  not  without  importance  in  this 
industry.  The  best  known  varieties  of  wheat,  and  those  which  find- 
the  readiest  sale  on  the  markets,  are  the  Red  Winter  No.  2  and  the 
Spring  Wheat  No.  2,  the  latter  being  particularly  preferred  at 
Chicago.  The  wheats  of  California  and  Texas  are  also  quoted 
separately  on  the  markets  of  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

"  The  second  great  wheat  exporting  country  is  India,  where  the 
English  are  straining  every  nerve  to  encourage  its  production,  and 
with  this  object  in  view,  the  construction  of  railways  and  irrigating 
canals  in  the  intei-ior  is  being  actively  pushed  forward.  Nothing 
in  fact  is  neglected  to  give  an  impetus  to  this  important  industry. 
Previous  to  1870  Indian  wheat  was  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
people  little  thought  that  a  country  so  densely  populated  would 
ever  be  able  to  become  an  exporter  of  so  precious  an  article  of  food. 
A  reference  to  the  subjoined  table  will  show  the  progress  made  in 
wheat  exports  from  India  since  the  year  1872-73  : — 


Years  ended  31st  Marcli. 

Quantity  of 
Wheat  Kxported. 

Years  ended  31  st  Marcli. 

Quantity  of 
Wheat  Kxported. 

1873 

cwts. 
394,000 
1,756,000 
1,074,000 
2,511,000 
5.587,000 
6,573,000 
1,056,000 

1880 

cuts. 
2,201,515 
7,444,000 
19,901,000 
1 4, 1 9  3 ,000 
20,956,000 
15,855,000 
21,068,000 

'74 

'81        

'75 

'82            

'76 

'83           

'77 

'84     

'78 

'79 

'85  

'80  
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Of  these  exports  France  has  taken  during'  the  last  seven  years  the 
following  amounts  : — 


Years  ended  :51st  March. 


1880 
'81. 
'82. 
'83. 
'84. 
'85. 
'86. 


Quantity. 


cwts. 

74,164 

1,346,750 

5.308,073 

3.5''7,7i2 

3,397,908 

3.312,135 

2,145,243 

Egypt  and  Belgium  receive  about  the  same  quantity  as  France, 
while  England  and,  since  1886,  Italy  divide  between  them  the 
remainder  of  the  Indian  exports  : — 

"  The  production  of  Indian  wheat  at  the  present  day  has 
assumed  very  considerable  proportions.  In  February,  1886,  the 
area  under  vpheat  cultivation  was  estimated  as  follows  : — 

Acres. 

Punjab 6,957,600 

North-West  Provinces  and  Oudli 5,240,380 

Central  Provinces    3,902,707 

Bombay    2,969,539 

Beraa' 808,515 

19,878,741 

And  to  this  extent  of  land  must  be  added  an  area  of  7,014,000 
acres  belonging  to  the  native  States,  making  a  grand  total  of 
26,892,741  acres.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Agricultural 
Society  of  France  on  the  18th  August,  1886,  M.  Sagnier  estimated 
at  61  million  acres  the  total  area  that  will  eventually  be  placed 
under  wheat  cultivation  in  India. 

"  The  average  yield  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  land,  the 
conditions  of  irrigation,  and  the  district  between  6*6  and  12*3 
bushels  per  acre.  The  maximum  yield  is  found  in  lands  of  the 
first  class  in  the  Punjaub,  where  it  reaches  20  bushels,  and  in  Oudh 
2  I  bushels.  The  minimum  yield  corresponds  to  the  lands  of  the 
third  class  in  Berar  and  Bombay,  where  it  is  established  at  the 
rate  of  5  to  6'1  bushels.  The  general  average  yield  per  acre  for 
all  the  lands  under  wheat  cultivation  in  India  is  13  bushels  per 
acre,  which  is  below  the  average  French  yield  by  about  4  bnshels, 
and  the  English  yield  by  about  15  bushels.  Four  principal 
varieties  of  wheat  are  grown  in  India — white,  red,  soft,  and  hard 
wheat.  The  hard  wheat,  red  or  white,  is  preferred  by  the  local 
consumers. 

"  The  increase  in  the  extent  of  irrigated  lands  has  been  par- 
ticularly noticeable  during  the  last  few  years.  It  maybe  estimated 
at  about  25  per  cent,  during  the  period  comprised  betAveen  the 
years  1879-85.  The  total  production  of  wheat  amounted  to 
290  million  bushels  in   1885,  and   to  258  millions   in  1886.     The 
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whole  of  tlie  enormous  exports  fi*ora  India  are  sent  from  three 
]iorts,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Kurrachee,  the  former  counting  for 
more  than  half  the  total  trade. 

"  It  would  appear  as  if  wheat  cultivation  in  India  had  an 
excellent  future  befoi-e  it.  Labour  is  excessively  cheap,  the  daily 
Avages  in  fact  of  an  agricultural  labourer  do  not  exceed  yl.  a  day  ; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  particularly  favourable  to  the 
cultivation ;  the  increased  cultivation  and  production  of  Indian 
wheat  is  beginning  to  excite  considerable  attention  in  America, 
and  the  question  of  Indian  wheat  taking  the  place  of  American 
wheat  on  the  European  markets  is  being  seriously  discussed  in 
American  newspapers.  Conditions  have  not  been  favourable  in 
former  years  for  large  Indian  exports,  mainly  from  lack  of  ti-ans- 
portation  facilities,  but  this  difficulty  will  shortly  be  overcome, 
and  competition  will  then  become  keen.  In  India,  however,  as  in 
the  United  States,  increased  exportation  will  perforce  be  restricted 
by  the  area  available  for  cultivation  and  by  home  consumption. 
At  the  present  moment  those  presidencies  in  which  the  largest 
cultivation  of  wheat  is  carried  on,  and  particularly  the  Punjaub, 
already  consume  seven-eighths  of  their  total  production,  and  if 
we  consider  that  in  this  country  there  are  240  millions  of  people, 
who  are  naturally  desirous  of  improving  the  quality  of  their  daily 
food,  and  that  this  population  would  represent  in  France  a  con- 
sumption of  1,716  million  bushels  of  wheat,  which  would  neces- 
sitate an  area  of  148  million  acres  of  land  under  wheat  cultivation, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  inundation  of  the  European  markets  by 
Indian  wheat  is  far  from  being  an  actual  cause  of  economic  disr 
turb:ince. 

"  Australasia,  in  its  turn,  is  becoming  a  wheat-growing  country. 
The  exports,  which  ten  years  ago  were  practically  nil,  amounted  to 
more  than  660  million  cwts.  in  1884.  London  and  Marseilles  were 
the  outlets  fortliis  enormous  production.  In  1885  and  1886,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  exports,  consequent  upon 
bad  harvests,  and  England  in  the  latter  year  only  received  from 
Australasia  about  1,300,000  bushels.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  there  being  a  magniticent  future  for  wheat  in  Australia,  for  in 
this  country,  even  more  than  in  the  United  States,  there  is  an 
immense  extent  of  land  available  for  its  cultivation. 

"  There  is  much  also  to  be  said  of  the  wheat  production  in  the 
basin  of  the  La  Plata,  where  it  promises,  at  no  distant  date,  to 
become  a  very  important  element  in  the  commercial  wealth  of 
the  country,  more  especially  as  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  is 
now  steadily  flowing  there,  and  a  period  of  political  tranquillity 
appears  to  have  set  in.  In  this  country  the  very  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  will  be  the  best  stimulus.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  view  of  the  unimportance  of  the  annual  yield,  which 
does  not  average  more  than  27  million  bushels,  but  little  statistical 
attention  appears  to  have  been  devoted  to  this  industry,  and  the 
official  publications  of  the  Argentine  Government  give  but  little 
information  upon  the  subject.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  might,  we 
think,  safely  pi-edict  that  twenty  years  hence  wheat  cultivation  in 
La  Plata  will  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  world  as  that  now 
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held  by  the  United  States.  From  returns  which  have  recently  been 
publislied  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  wheat 
annually  exported  from  La  Plata  was  as  follows : — 

Busliels. 

1883    2,222,000 

'84   3,81^3,000 

'85    2,794,000 

'86    3,987,000 

"  In  Europe  there  are  no  wbeat-producing  districts  of  any 
^reat  importance  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
Danube,  Hungary,  Roumania,  and  Russia.  Hungary  and  Roumania 
take  advantage  of  the  river  to  convey  their  wheat  by  Galatz  and 
Ibralia  principally  to  Marseilles.  As  regards  Russia,  this  country, 
long  before  the  question  of  American  wheat  attracted  the  attention 
it  now  does,  excited  feelings  of  the  very  gravest  apprehension  in 
western  Europe,  and  Prance  in  particular.  At  the  present  day 
she  is  far  from  occupying  the  position  she  previously  held  as  a 
wheat-producing  country  ;  her  annual  yield,  in  fact,  does  not  exceed 
210  million  bushels.  It  is  true  that  this  production  is  capable  of 
very  considerable  development,  but  the  excess  will  not  always  be 
available  for  exportation,  for  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people  is  in  urgent  need  of  some 
improvement.  According  to  a  report  recently  published  in  the 
Russian  Journal  dii  Ilinistere  des  Finances,  the  wheat  cultivated 
in  the  basin  of  the  Volga  is  divided  into  three  classes,  wheat 
acclimatised,  or  pererod,  Saxon  wheat,  or  Sa.xonka,  and  Boussah. 
The  quality  of  the  pererorZ  is  much  superior  to  the  other  two,  it  is 
consumed  exclusively  in  Russia,  in  the  governments  of  Moscow, 
Kazan,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Kostroma,  Jaroslav,  Iver,  and  Riazan. 
The  SaxoiiJca  and  the  E^oiissak  are  exported  ;  the  former  is  regularly 
quoted  on  the  London  market,  and  the  latter  on  the  German 
markets.  Saxonka  wheat  is  almost  exclusively  cultivated  by 
German  colonists. 

"The  transport  of  grain  in  Russia  is  usually  effected  by 
waggons  to  the  various  ports,  and  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit  by  canal.  The  railways  also  convey  considerable  quantities 
to  St.  Peteisburg  and  Lake  Ladoga,  but  they  do  not  play  a  very 
important  part  in  grain  carrying.  The  sales  usually  commence  as 
soon  as  the  harvest  is  finished,  that  is  about  the  I5th  (27th) 
August,  but  the  principal  sales  are  effected  in  the  winter  and  the 
spring.  In  the  north  of  the  Empire,  the  ports  from  which  the 
largest  shipments  are  made  are  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga;  in  the 
south,  Odessa,  Rostoff,  Taganrog,  and  a  few  others  of  minor 
importance.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Russian  grain  imported  into 
France  comes  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  discharged  at  Marseilles. 
This  is  produced  in  the  basins  of  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
Dniester,  in  Podolia  and  Bessarabia,  and  particularly  in  the  black 
earth  region.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  quantity  of 
Russian  Avhcat  imported  into  France  in  each  of  the  four  years 
ended  188G : — 
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Biisliels. 

1883 12,375,000 

'84 9,586,000 

'85 10,073,000 

'86 9,094,000 

"  To  complete  the  list  of  exporting'  countries  we  must  add 
Algeria,  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia  ;  and  the  quantity 
of  wheat  annually  produced  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table 
given  above.  A  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  particularly 
in  England,  in  Persian  wheat,  which  made  its  appearance  in 
Europe  about  the  same  time  as  Indian  wheat,  and  is  regularly 
quoted  on  the  London  mai'ket. 

'■  We  have  no  precise  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  annually 
displaced  to  provide  for  the  requirements- of  the  consumers  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  but  it  may,  we  think,  be  approximately  estimated 
at  between  250  and  275  million  bushels,  that  is  about  a  seventh  or 
an  eighth  part  of  the  total  yield. 

"  The  countries  of  importation  are  not  so  interesting  a  study 
as  those  of  production.  They  have  all  the  same  characteristics, 
and  they  are  all  situated  in  western  Europe,  as  the  following  list 
will  show  :  The  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  Each  of  these  countries  is  densely  populated, 
and  their  manufacturing  industries  are  in  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment, but  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  the  means  of  paying 
for  the  food  supplies  which  they  are  obliged  to  import,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  apply  themselves  with  renewed  activity  to 
tbe  creation  of  resources.  Then  while  exporting  countries  have 
all,  without  exception,  a  system  of  extensive  agriculture,  in 
importing  countries,  on  the  contrary,  a  system  of  intensive  farming 
is  practised,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  improve 
and  perfect. 

"  Great  Britain  ranks  first  among  wheat  importing  countries. 
Her  production  for  the  last  three  years  has  averaged  about  75  mil- 
lion bushels,  and  in  lS8t5  it  only  amounted  to  63  millions,  while 
the  area  devoted  to  its  cultivation  is  about  2,355,000  acres.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  2  6"H9  bushels  in  the  year  1886.  To  provide  for  its  annual 
consumption  this  country  imported  the  following  quantities  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  during  each  of  the  years 
1881  to  1886 :— 


Years. 

WlH-at. 

Wlieat  Flour. 

Tutal. 

1881 

Qrs. 

13,187,984 
14,824,788 
14,801,223 
10,916,805 
14,192,045 
10,946,724 

Qrs. 
3,214,066 
3,730,687 
4,665,518 
4,312,943 
4,523,669 
4,197,017 

Qrs. 
16,432,950 

18,555.475 
19,466,741 
15,229,748 
18.715,714 
15,143.741 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 

'86 

"Thus  we  find  an  annual  average  importation   of    17,250,000 
quarters  as  compared  with  a  production  only  amounting  to  about 
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tliree-fifths  of  this  qnautity.  In  spite  of  the  unique  position 
occupied  by  England,  as  much  from  a  political  as  an  agricultural 
point  of  view ;  in  spite  also  of  the  regime  of  free  trade  adopted 
in  this  country  since  1847,  English  politicians  are  greatly  exercised 
on  tlie  question  of  their  dependent  position  in  the  matter  of  food 
supplies.  Sometimes  under  the  name  of  'fair  trade,'  and  some- 
times under  that  of  'protection,'  those  interested  in  agricultural 
questions — the  producers  especially — are  clamouring  for  the 
imposition  of  customs  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat, 
and  this  campaign  is  being  actively  carried  on.  The  arguments 
put  forward  to  support  their  demands  are  reduced  to  two,  the 
necessity  of  self  dependence  in  the  event  of  war,  and  of  imparting 
to  English  agriculture,  which  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has 
remained  almost  stationary,  a  powerful  stimulus  to  improvement. 
The  real  object  however  that  is  in  view  is  none  other  than  to 
increase  the  selling  price  of  the  home  product.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  position  of  Erance  as  a 
Avheat  importing  country.  The  grain  question  in  this  country  has 
however  been  so  frequently  considered,  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  exhaustive  reviews  and  discussions,  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  trace  its  past  history. 

"  Who  does  not  remember  the  Draconian  laws  of  the  conven- 
tion regulating  the  maximum  pi'ices  and  monopolies,  the  Machi- 
avellian regime  of  the  sliding  scale  adopted  under  the  Restoration 
in  1819,  a  regime  which  in  reality  had  no  other  object  than  to 
prevent  Avheat  becoming  too  cheap,  and  which  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  defended  in  the  tribune  in  the  following  words  : 
'  Yes,  I  intend  to  enrich  a  certain  class  of  landowners,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  they  constitute  our  electoral  basis.  I  have 
before  me  large  owners  of  the  soil,  and  my  desire  is  that  these 
landowners  should  become  more  firmly  attached  to  the  existing 
dynasty  by  interests  that  we  shall  do  our  best  to  further  by 
placing"  a  duty  upon  wheat.' 

"  After  a  compulsory  suspension  of  the  sliding  scale  necessitated 
by  the  bad  harvest  of  1847,  and  a  final  suspension  in  1853,  the 
commercial  regime  initiated  in  1860  only  allowed  a  duty  of  6o 
centimes  per  quintal  meti-ique  to  be  imposed  upon  the  importation 
of  grain.  The  port  of  Marseilles  rapidly  became  under  its  influence 
one  of  the  principal  wheat  eiitrejiots  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
at  this  period  both  the  producing  and  exporting  countries  were 
confined  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean ;  it  was  Algeria  which 
first  commenced  to  open  up  fi'esh  ground,  and  then  the  lower 
Danube,  Turkey,  and  Russia. 

"  Erom  1860  to  1885  the  customs  regime  as  regards  wheat 
underwent  very  little  change,  the  duty  of  6o  centimes  per  quintal 
was  maintained  without  any  alteration,  and  it  was  only  by  the  law 
of  the  28th  of  March,  1885,  that  the  duty  of  3  frs.,  representing 
more  than  i  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product,  was  imposed. 
It  now  appears  that  even  this  is  not  sufficient,  since  very  recently 
the  law  of  the  30th  March,  1887,  has  raised  the  import  duty 
to  5  frs.  per  quintal. 

"  The  cultivation  of  wheat  in  France  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
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tant  of  all  her  agricultural  industries.  It  covers  annually  about 
17  million  acres  of  land,  that  is  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
cultivable  area  of  the  country,  which  is  estimated  at  between 
60  and  65  million  acres,  exclusive  of  grass  land.  The  following 
statement,  which  has  been  prepared  from  returns  furnished  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  will  showfor  the  decennial  period  1876-85, 
and  for  the  year  1886,  the  extent  of  land  under  wheat  cultivation, 
the  total  production,  and  the  average  yield  per  aci'e : — 


Area  under  wheat acres 

Total  production    bslils. 

Average  yield  per  acre  „ 


DecenniHl  Peiiod 
1876-85. 


17,087,000 
280,359,000 
16-4 


Year  188C. 


17,272,000 

289,886.000 

1 6-7 


"  It  should  be  observed  that  the  decennial  period  comprises  the 
year  1879,  which  by  reason  of  the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions 
was,  as  regards  the  harvest,  the  worst  of  the  whole  century.  In 
this  year  the  total  wheat  production  did  not  exceed  220  million 
bushels,  with  an  average  yield  to  the  acre  of  a  little  over  12*7 
bushels. 

"  There  are  various  methods  of  estimating  the  requirements  of 
consumption,  but  the  safest,  and  withal  the  simplest,  is  to  take  the 
({uantity  produced,  add  to  it  the  amount  imported,  and  deduct  the 
exports,  if  any.  In  the  case  of  an  isolated  year  this  method  might 
perhaps  be  defective,  but  if  we  take  a  series  of  years  it  becomes, 
on  the  contrary,  absolutely  correct,  or  at  least  as  correct  as  the 
statistical  data  fui'nished  by  the  various  official  bureaux  will  permit. 
As  regai'ds  France  it  appears  from  the  agricultural  returns  that 
consumption  has  largely  increased,  and  that  wheat  has  become  the 
staple  food  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  who 
hitherto  only  consumed  rye,  chestnuts,  or  similar  inferior  products. 
While  the  annual  consumption  for  the  periods  1821-30  only 
amounted  to  165  million  bushels,  it  rose  to  223  millions  in  185U, 
and  at  the  present  day,  taking  the  period  1874-83,  it  exceeds  321 
million  bushels.  For  the  last  three  years  the  average  annual 
consumption  calculated  in  the  same  manner  has  risen  to  336 
million  bushels.  Taking  in  round  numbers  290  million  bushels 
as  representing  the  production,  and  335  million  bushels  the 
consumption,  it  results  that  there  is  a  normal  deficiency  of  45 
milliouj^,  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  total  production,  and  for  which 
France  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  foreign  countries. 

"It  was  only  in  the  year  1878  that  the  imports  of  wheat  into 
France  attained  any  very  considerable  proportions,  deduction 
being  made  of  the  exports.  Previous  to  this  date  it  was  only  in 
those  years  characterised  by  exceptionally  high  prices,  such  for 
example  as  1854,  1856,  1861,  and  1868,  that  they  assumed  any 
importance.  As  a  general  rule  the  exports  balanced  the  imports 
within  4  and  5  million  bushels,  and  the  balance  was  i'requently  in 
favour  of  the  exports.     Since   the  year   1878  French   expoi-ts  of 
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wheat  have  been  practically  nil,  while  the  impoi'ts  have  been  as 
follows  : — 


Quantity 
of  Wlieat  Imported. 


1878, 

79. 
'80 
'81 
'82 
'83 
'8i 
'85 
'86 


Bshls. 

47,698,000 
81,730,000 
73,3-8,coo 
47,987,000 
47,352,000 
37,004,000 
29,325,000 
30,000,000 
36,000,000 


"  To  complete  the  statistical  data  upon  this  subject  we  must 
refer  to  the  source  from  which  French  wheat  imports  are  drawn. 
P'or  this  purpose  we  will  take  the  year  1886,  which  is  the  latest 
for  which  returns  are  available,  and  which  exhibits  moreover  no 
abnormal  features  with  the  exception  of  the  remarkable  insignifi- 
cance of  the  Australian  supplies. 


Countries  of  Origin. 


Belgium  

Russia 

Roumania   

Turkey     

British  India  

Australia 

United  States,  Atlantic 
„  Pacific 

Algeria    

Other  countries 

Total    


Quantities  of  Wlieat 

Imported  into  France  in  the 

Year  1886. 


Bslils. 

575,000 
9,094,000 
1,057,000 
1 .390,000 
6,312,000 
21,000 
10,022,000 
1,811,000 
4,630,000 
1,088,000 


36,000,000 


"  There  only  remains  now  to  be  considered  the  question  of  the 
influences  at  work  npon  the  various  markets,  and  the  effects 
exercised  by  them  upon  social  economy,  in  other  words  what  will 
the  future  condition  of  France  be  on  the  universal  market  in  the 
matter  of  wheat  production,  and  the  reply  to  this  question  is 
furnished  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  influence 
prices  and  supplies.  The  selling  prices  by  which  one  is  always 
tempted  to  measure  the  prosperity  of  a  particular  industry,  furnish 
us  with  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  basis,  if  we  do  not  take  into 
consideration  all  the  factors  which  go  to  deteimiine  them. 

"  In  1879,  a  bad  hnrvest  year,  only  220  million  bushels  were 
produced  to  meet  the  demands  of  324  millions  required  for  home 
consumption.     The  years  1878,  188U,  and  1881  were  characterised 
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by  an  equally  deficient  yield,  bnt  the  anticipation  of  a  rapid  rise 
in  prices  were  fortunately  not  realised,  in  fact  tliey  did  not  exceed 
tlie  level  of  1874.  Foreign  importations  fortunately  came  in  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  national  production  and  to  neutralise 
the  evil  effects  of  a  bad  harvest.  From  the  year  1882  prices  fell, 
and  have  remained  at  a  low  point  until  the  end  of  1886,  in  spite  of 
the  law  of  the  28th  March,  1885,  which  established  a  customs  duty  of 
3  frs.  per  quintal  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  wheat  realised  such  low  pi-ices,  as  the  same 
thing  occurred  in  1824,  1848,  1868,  1859,  and  1869  ;  while  they 
were  even  lower  in  1822,  1825,  1826,  1833,  1834,  1835,  1849,  1850, 
and  1851.  A  reference  to  the  following  table  will  show  the 
average  prices  per  quarter  of  wheat  in  France  compared  with  the 
United  Kingdom  during  each  of  the  last  twentj'-one  years  : — 


Years. 


1866. 
'67. 
'68. 
'69. 
'70 
'71. 
'72, 
'73 
'74, 
'75, 
'76 
'77, 
'78, 
'79 
'80 
'81 
'82 
'83 
'81 
'85 
'86 


Average  Prices  of  Wlieat  per  ftuarter. 


In  h'rance. 


s.  d. 

45  ? 

6o  n 

6z  - 

47  4 

47  8 

59  8 

53  II 
59  7 
58  5 
45  - 
47  II 

54  7 
49  5 
52  - 
51  8 
51  8 
44  II 
44  J 
41  4 

19  I 

39  8 


III  Eiifrland. 


*.  d. 
49  11 
64  5 
63  9 
48  2 
46  10 

56  8 

57  - 

58  8 

55  8 

45  2 

46  2 

56  9 
46  5 

43  10 

44  4 

45  4 
45  1 
41  7 
35  8 
32  10 
31  - 


"  In  a  review  of  this  nature  there  is  one  fact  which  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  prices  are  influenced  as  much  by  the 
consuming  markets  as  by  the  conditions  of  production,  in  other 
words  they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  the 
neglect  of  this  law  that  in  great  measure  the  dire  foi'ebodings  of 
the  pessimists  are  due.  M.  Thiers  in  particular,  utterly  ignored  it 
thirty  years  ago,  when  he  held  up  the  spectre  of  Russian  wheat 
inundating  French  markets.  What  then  are  the  factors  which 
determine  the  prices  of  wheat  ?  We  may  first  observe  that  the 
standard  of  prices  has  of  late  years  very  considerably  fallen,  and 
in  France  the  fall  has  been  particularly  marked  since  the  year 
1883.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  pi-oportion  of 
taxation  to  income  has  risen  in  France  to  as  high  as  i4'7  per  cent,, 
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while  in  Germany  it  is  only  I2'i,  in  Canada  6,  in  the  United 
States  4"9,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  yi  per  cent.;  in 
Australia,  however,  the  ratio  is  17*3  per  cent.,  and  Italy  18  per 
cent. 

"  According  to  the  table  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  generally 
that  since  1877  the  prices  on  the  French  markets  have  been 
much  higher  than  the  English.  For  the  last  ten  years  this 
difference  in  prices,  calculating  for  the  average,  is  not  less  than 
7c?.  per  bushel.  This  in  itself  constitutes  a  revenue  of  xo  millions 
sterling,  which  the  French  producers  annually  enjoy  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  consumers. 

"  It  would  not  appear  therefore  that  this  is  exactly  an  appro- 
priate time  to  endeavour,  through  the  medium  of  customs  legislation, 
to  raise  the  prices  of  wheat.  The  custom  house  is  however  con- 
sidered at  the  present  day  as  the  supreme  agent  of  economic  action, 
and  the  list  of  those  countries  which  have  not  established  a  high 
import  duty  on  foreign  wheat  is  a  very  short  one  :  it  is  as  follows  : 
Russia,  Brazil,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden  ;  and  even  in  these  countries  the  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  fiscal  policy  is  very  much  divided.  Of  those 
European  countries  in  which  an  import  duty  on  wheat  is  imposed, 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  ones  in  which  this  duty  is  higher 
than  in  France.  In  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Germany  the  rates  are 
about  the  same  ;  and  next  in  order  comes  Italy,  which  has  recently 
raised  the  duty  from  1-40  frs.  to  3  frs.  per  quintal.  Turkey, 
Greece,  China,  Switzerland,  and  Canada  even,  have  all  combined 
in  this  direction  either  to  protect  themselves  against  foreign  compe- 
tition or  to  swell  their  budgets.  Variations  therefore  in  the  rates 
of  customs  duties  constitute  an  important  element  in  determining 
the  prices  of  wheat. 

"  In  proportion  to  its  area,  France  takes  one  of  the  first  places 
among  wheat  producing  countries,  this  country  alone  supplying 
a  seventh  part  of  the  total  harvests  of  the  world.  The  yield,  of 
which  the  average  for  the  quinquennial  period  1882-87  exceeds 
17*8  biishels  per  acre,  and  which  sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as 
36  bushels  for  the  better  cultivated  areas,  leaves  however  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  aggregate ;  the  reason  being  that  wheat  being 
generally  considered  as  an  indispensable  cultivation,  it  only  exhibits 
in  localities  which  are  not  particularly  favourable  to  it  a  very 
moderate  yield.  These  yields  are  however  higher  than  thos^  in  all 
the  young  countries  where  land  is  cheap,  and  manual  labour 
very  dear,  but  they  compare  very  unfavourably  with  the  yields  in 
England,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  If  wheat  culture  in 
France  were  to  take  the  place  normally  suited  to  it,  and 
that  place  alone,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  it  always  remaining 
a  remunerative  industiy.  It  is  to  be  noted  first  that  the  French 
producers  will  always  enjoy  on  their  own  markets  the  advantage 
of  their  position,  however  inferior  may  be  the  results  of  their 
cultivation,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting grain  from  the  interior  of  America  or  India  to  the  French 
ocean  and  Mediterranean  ports,  added  to  the  duties  and  taxes 
which  such  grain  has  to  bear,  and  the  high  prices  of  labour,  must 
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encliance  its  price  in  France,  where  the  large  jjroducers  raise  from 
20  to  30  bushels  per  acre  ;  while  in  the  exporting  countries  the 
productioa  averages  12  to  15  bushels  only,  and  the  cost  of  labour 
(except  in  India)  is  very  much  higher.  It  would  be  permissible  to 
establish  fixed  selling  prices,  but  in  agriculture  such  prices  have 
only  a  relative  value,  and  if  we  attempted  to  generalise  them  we 
should  be  liable  to  the  gravest  errors. 

"  Then  again  we  must  guard  against  attempting  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  prices  that  are  not  comparable.  The  Marseilles 
Chamber  of'  Commerce  has  affirmed  recently  that  certain  foreign 
wheats  are  quoted  up  to  4  and  5  frs.  above  the  price  of  home 
grown  wheat.  Buyers  for  consumption  perfectly  well  know  what 
they  can  pay  when  they  are  purchasing  their  supplies,  and  they 
frequently  perfect  the  qualities  of  one  description  by  the  qualities 
of  another.  French  wheats  are  therefore  not  competed  with,  since 
it  becomes  a  question  of  a  different  class  of  products.  In  the  third 
place  it  should  be  noted  that  French  agricultui^e  which  is  obsti- 
nately determined  to  look  for  its  welfare  in  the  production  of  an 
article  invariably  at  a  loss,  would  not  only  be  ruinous  in  itself,  but  be 
worthy  of  a  race  of  idiots.  It  is  true  the  objection  is  frequently  made 
tliat  it  is  impossible  for  aginculturists  ibo  devote  themselves  to 
another  production,  that  to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  cultiva- 
tion is  not  the  work  of  a  year,  and  that  even  if  undertaken,  such  a 
transformation  would  require  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of 
capital.  It  would  be  easy  to  reply  that  this  capital  would  soon  be 
forthcoming  when  it  became  clear  that  any  urgent  need  existed  for 
it;  the  phyllixera  invasion,  the  heaviest  affliction  that  any  country 
could  possibly  have  to  bear,  has  clearly  shown  that  if  capital  is 
occasionally  scarce,  it  is  generally  forthcoming  when  an  under- 
taking presents  itself  which  promises  to  be  a  profitable  one,  even 
under  the  sole  influence  of  private  initiative. 

"  It  may  also  be  urged  that  speculation  in  live  stock  would  be  a 
profitable  investment  at  the  present  day,  the  price  of  meat,  we 
are  told,  having  steadily  risen  during  the  last  century.  Finally, 
in  an  old  and  densely  populated  country  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  instead  of  the  present  system  of  intensive  agriculture  cari-ied 
on  with  liTnited  capital,  a  system  of  industrial  agriculture  with 
increased  yields  should  be  adopted.  The  land  in  fact  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  an  industrial  establishment.  Inten- 
sive and  scientific  cultivation  always  knows  how  to  lower  its  net 
cost  when  it  is  judiciously  carried  on.  Wheat  costing  2s.  lod.  a 
bushel  is  not  at  all  an  exceptional  circumstance  on  first  class  lands. 
It  results  therefore  from  the  foregoing  that  it  is  not  to  a  customs 
duty,  either  high  or  low,  that  French  agriculture  will  have  to  look 
for  its  salvation ;  moreover,  such  a  duty  would  only  ail'ect  a  very 
small  minority  of  landowners,  say  about  200,000,  who  deal  in 
wheat,  while  it  would  be  a  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  the  nation 
at  large;  and  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  it  would  weigh  most 
heavily  upon  the  class  which  is  least  able  to  support  it,  and  besides, 
it  places  a  decided  restraint  upon  commercial  transactions.  Again, 
there  is  another  and  fatal  objection  to  the  im])r)sition  of  a  duty  on 
wheat,    since    the   prices    depend   upon    the    requirements    of    the 
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consumers.  It  is  precisely  in  bad  harvesf.  years  in  France  that 
such  a  duty  would  act  with  the  greatest  intensity,  and  would  con- 
tribute to  accentuate  the  rise  in  prices  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
particularly  at  this  moment  that  its  free  entry  becomes  a  question 
of  public  utility.  This  is  so  true  that  during  the  existence  of  the 
sliding  scale  the  Government  invariably  suspended  its  application 
directly  a  period  of  want  was  imminent.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
unfortunately  happened  that  they  acted  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
this  was  particularly  the  case  in  184t3,  when  the  most  disastrous 
results  wei"e  experienced  from  their  tardy  action. 

"  To  give  greater  precision  to  the  foregoing  observations  it  will 
be  necessary  to  quote  a  few  more  figures,  and  we  will  commence 
by  calling  attention  to  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the 
average  export  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
fifteen  years: — 


1873-74 
'74-75 
'75-76 
'76-77 
'77-78 
'78-79 
'79-80 
'80-81 
'81-82 
'82-83 
'83-84 
'84-85 
'85-86 


AveraL'e 

Export  Price 

piT 

Bushel. 

s. 

d. 

<; 

I  li 

4 

8 

1^ 

2 

4 

loi 

5 

7 

4 

5i 

5 

2 

4 

7i 

4 

iii 

4 

8i 

4 

5i 

3 

7 

3 

7i 

The  total  farm  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1886  was  57,505,000/. 
or  3s.  2d.  per  bushel.  This  estimate  of  the  average  net  cost  of 
cultivation  is  worth  no  more  than  the  generality  of  such  estimates, 
more  particularly  when  they  apply  to  such  an  immense  territory 
as  the  United  States. 

"  As  regards   the   prices  of  wheat  quoted  on  the  New  York 
market,  they  were  as  follows  at  the  undermentioned  periods : — 

Per  Bushel. 
*.    d. 
31st  December,  1886 3    iif 


1st  February, 
4th  March, 
2nd  April, 


'87 
'87 
'87 


3    II 

3     93 


Hi 
effect 


while  the  following  were    the  rates  of   freight  in 
1st  March  last: — 

Per  Bushel. 
d. 

New  York  to  Glasgow  (Anchor  Line)   3  J 

Liverpool  (Guion     „    )   3 

„         (Wliite  Star  Line)  li 

„  (Innmn  Line)  35 

Havre  (Conipagtiie  Transatlantique)  ....     4 
Bremen  (North  German  Line)  7 


the 
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•'  Tliese  rates  it  should  be  observed  will  be  anofmented  by  5  per 
cent,  primage,  and  there  is  in  addition  to  be  included  the  insurance, 
the  charges  incidental  to  loading  and  discharging,  and  finally  the 
commission,  which  generally  averages  about  2  per  cent.  Taking 
for  example  an  importation  of  i  bushel  of  American  wheat  into 
France,  the  net  cost  would  be  established  as  follows  : — 

Per  Bushel. 
s.  d. 

Sale  price  at  New  York _.., 3   1 1^ 

Freight  plus  primage -     4^ 

Insurance  i  per  cent -     -\ 

Incidental  charges  32  per  cent -     if 

4     6 


"  This  price,  which,  is  equivalent  to  36s.  per  quarter,  is  not,  it  will 
be  observed  from  the  table  we  have  given  showing  a  comparison  of 
the  French  and  English  prices,  very  much  below  the  prices  quoted 
on  the  French  markets  in  1885  and  1886.  The  national  pro- 
ducers therefore  have  been  jorotected  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
3  frs.  duty  of  last  March. 

"  As  regards  India  it  is  easy  to  make  similar  calculations.  The 
following  figures  will  show  the  average  prices  of  wheat  at  the 
three  principal  ports  of  shipment : — 


Average  price  per  cwt.  in  1886-87  ... 

,,  last   two"! 

weeks,  February,  1887 J 


Bombay. 


.V.      d. 

8  5 

9  - 


Kurracliee. 


s.    d. 

7     3 
7     9 


s.   d. 
5  10 

7    1 


"  From  the  end  of  1886  to  April,  1887,  the  rise  was  maintained 
on  the  Indian  markets.  The  following  table  will  show  the  prime 
cost  of  Indian  standard  wheat  laid  down  in  Europe  : — 

Per  Bushel. 

s.  d. 

Sale  price  on  Indian  market  (average)  4  9 

Loading  charges —  2J 

Freight  from  Bombay -  7^ 

Insurance  -  -| 

Incidental  charges    -  if 

5     9.^ 

"These  figures  are  furiher  influenced  by  the  followiug  causes. 
On  the  Indian  market  wheat  is  quoted  at  so  much  in  weight  per 
rupee,  a  system  peculiar  in  itself,  and  one  which  renders  a  con- 
A'ersion  into  European  measures  and  money  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated calculation.  On  the  other  hand  the  silver  rupee  has 
become  very  much  depreciated  in  value,  at  the  present  time  it  is 
only    equivalent    to    about    is.    5^/.    or    is.    6d.       Finally,    Indian 
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-wheat  suffers  from  a  very  consideraljle  admixture  of  chaff,  earth, 
and  other  extraneous  matters,  which  entails  the  loss  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  stocks  sold  in  Europe. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  official  prices  of  wheat  on  the 
Bombay  market  are  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average 
commercial  rates,  and  if  we  take  the  trade  rates,  the  prices  at 
which  Indian  wheat  would  have  been  placed  on  the  Marseilles 
market  in  December,  1886,  would  have  amounted  to  about  39s.  4J., 
which  is  about  the  average  price  of  wlieat  quoted  on  the  French 
market  in  that  year.  Without  going  into  any  further  calculations, 
which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  apply  more  to  the  trade  selling 
prices  than  to  the  net  cost  of  cultivation,  which  varies  according  to 
district  and  method  of  cultivation,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to 
formulating  the  following  conclusions :  '  The  actual  wheat  market 
is  universal ;  the  prices  of  this  commodity  are  governed  by  the 
supply  and  the  international  requirements.' 

"  It  is  to  the  development  of  the  ways  of  communication  that 
this  phenomenon  is  attributable,  and  we  were  therefore  correct  in 
saying  at  the  commencement  of  this  review,  that  in  order  to  study 
this  important  question  in  all  its  bearings,  it  is  indispensable  to 
extend  our  observations  over  the  entire  universe. 

''  In  conclusion  we  must  devote  some  attention  to  the  effects  of 
the  French  law  of  the  29th  March,  1887,  by  which  the  customs 
duty  on  foreign  wheat  imported  into  France  has  been  increased  to 
5  frs.  per  quintal.  This  duty  represents  about  27  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  product.  It  cannot  therefore  now  be  said  that  the 
interests  of  French  agriculturists  have  been  at  all  neglected  by 
Pai'liament,  since  we  have  returned  to  the  good  old  times  of  pro- 
hibition— as  this  duty  is  virtually  a  prohibitive  one.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  however  it  will  not  be  prohibitive,  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  France  is  not  in  a  position  to  produce  all  the  wheat  she 
requires  for  her  home  consumption,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  foreign  importations. 

"  The  natural  result  of  the  law  of  the  29tli  March  last  has 
been  a  formidable  rise  in  price,  and  this  law  has  virtually  estab- 
lished a  tax  of  500  million  frs.  which  is  imposed  in  the  interests  of 
a  privileged  class.  And  on  what  is  this  tax  levied  r  On  bread, 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  food  supplies  of  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  community.  If  any  proof  of  this  were  needed,  it 
would  be  easily  supplied  by  comparison  of  the  average  prices  of 
wheat  in  France  on  the  following  dates,  the  22nd  January,  the 
26th  February,  and  the  16th  April  last : — 


Average  Price  of  Wlieat  on 

22iia  January,  1887. 

26th  February,  1887. 

letli  April.  1887. 

Per  qr. 
*.      d. 
36      4 

39     7 

Per  qr. 
s.      d. 
32      7 
40     : 

Per  qr. 
*.     d. 
32      8 

France 
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While  in  England  we  have  to  record  in  the  short  space  of  time 
intervening  between  the  22nd  January  and  the  16th  April  a  fall  of 
3.<;.  8fZ.  per  quarter  ;  in  France,  thanks  to  the  new  law,  we  find  a 
rise  of  3s.  iid.  per  quarter,  which  brings  to  7s.  yrf.  the  difference 
existing  between  the  prices  quoted  on  the  English  and  French 
markets,  or,  in  other  words  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  duty  has  gone 
to  enrich  the  producers.     The  total  difference  is  really  105.  lod. 

"  Will  any  one  be  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  the  proper  way 
to  effect  that  reform  in  French  agriculture  which  is  so  urgently 
needed  ?  Is  not  the  system  adopted  rather  calculated  to  encourage 
agriculturists  in  their  obstinate  adhesion  to  old  systems  and 
methods  of  cultivation  ?  At  the  time  when  the  Bill  for  raising  the 
duties  on  corn  was  before  the  chamber,  it  was  affirmed  by  its 
supporters  in  the  house  that  the  proposed  duty  would  be  main- 
tained without  the  price  of  bread  being  affected ;  nevertheless,  by 
an  excess  of  prudence  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and 
as  if  the  supporters  of  the  measure  were  not  themselves  quite  certain 
of  the  truth  of  their  own  statements,  the  following  reservation  was 
added  :  '  In  exceptional  circumstances,  and  when  there  is  a  pro- 
bability of  bread  attaining  a  price  which  would  virtually  remove  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  Government  is 
empowered  in  the  absence  of  the  Chamber  to  suspend  entirely  or 
in  part  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  by  a  decree  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  Should  this  contingency  occur,  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Government  must  be  submitted  to  the 
chambers  for  ratification  immediately  on  their  reassembling.' 

"  At  the  rate  at  which  the  pi'ice  of  bread  is  now  rising  in- 
France,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  clause  will  be  soon  put 
into  operation.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  information  is  being 
received  to  the  effect  that  bread  has  gone  up  in  price,  and  we  shall 
probably  soon  find  ourselves  under  the  regiine  of  a  new  sliding 
scale,  varying  capriciously  with  the  tendencies  of  the  parties  who 
may  be  in  power.  If  bad  harvest  years  happen  to  occur,  what 
action  would  be  taken  ?  But  we  hardly  dare  to  think  what  the 
consequences  of  this  measure  may  be.  One  of  the  deputies, 
M.  Pelletan,  once  had  the  courage  to  speak  as  follows  from  the 
tribune :  '  Speculation,  which  is  wealthy  enough  to  poison  the 
very  wind  that  blows,  will  be  powerful  enough  even  to  organise 
want  and  distress — a  king  of  France  once  succeeded  in  doing  so — 
and  then  this  duty  of  yours  will  become  so  terrible,  so  odious, 
that  it  will  call  down  curses  and  execrations  from  the  starving 
population  upon  the  heads  of  those  misguided  persons  who  voted 
in  favour  of  such  an  abominable  measure.'  And  this  speech  was 
loudly  applauded  by  many  of  the  members  present. 

"  At  Rodez  the  price  of  bread  has  risen  by  6  centimes  the  kilo- 
gramme, at  Narbonne  by  4  centimes,  and  at  Laval  by  5  centimes. 
Everywhere  in  fact  we  find  the  bread  is  going  up  in  price,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  foretell  the  extent  to  which  the  rise  will  go.  As  a 
partial  compensation  however  for  this,  it  is  announced  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  numerous  bakeries  near  the 
northern  frontier,  and  to  import  into  France  not  the  wheat  which 
is  taxed,  but  the  bread  which  was  overlooked  by  the  law  of  last 
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March.  The  question  now  suggests  itself,  will  the  authorities 
pass  another  measure,  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  this 
novel  invasion  ?  If  they  do  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  assert 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  taxing  bread,  and  the  Government 
would  then  be  directly  responsible  for  the  rise  in  prices.  The  con- 
sequences would  be  so  disastrous,  as  much  from  a  social  as  a  political 
point  of  view,  that  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  allow  itself  to  be  urged  on  to  this  fatal  step.  We  think 
that  a  moral  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing,  that  is,  that  the 
State  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  private  interests,  and 
that  private  individuals  should  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  If  this  principle  were  followed,  we  should  all  find  ourselves 
iu  a  far  better  position — the  State  included." 


III. — The  Population  of  China. 

We  extract  the  following  articles  and  tables  as  to  the  popula- 
tion of  China  from  the  North  China  Herald  of  15th  July,  5th  and 
19th  August  of  1887  :— 

1.  Population.      (No.  of  15th  July.) 

"  The  work  of  Malthus  on  poptilation,  written  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  indicates  immense  research  and  extreme  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  author  in  arriving  at  conclusions.  Darwin 
confesses  his  obligations  to  it,  and  the  philosophic  spirit  which 
animates  it  as  shown  in  the  patient  searching  out  of  the  causes 
affecting  the  growth  and  decay  of  population  in  various  countries, 
explains  Darwin's  admiration.  The  three  causes  which  according 
to  Malthus  have  led  to  an  immense  population  in  China  are  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture,  and 
the  practice  of  early  marriages.  He  makes  some  mistakes,  as  when 
he  says  that  infanticide  is  permitted  ;  but  those  who  know  China 
best  will  make  no  objection  to  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  these 
three  causes  have  had  great  influence  in  swelling  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  He  mentions  as  checks  to  popula- 
tion, droughts,  hurricanes,  wars,  locusts,  and  disease,  as  also  the 
employment  of  great  quantities  of  grain  in  distilleries.  He  derived 
his  information  from  Duhalde,  Amyot,  and  other  Jesuit  writers  on 
China,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  accuracy  of  his  views.  There 
is  an  elaborate  chapter  in  Williams's  Middle  Kingdom  on  the  popu- 
lation of  China,  which  contains  many  valuable  hints  and  facts.  We 
are  now  able  to  add  some  tables,  which  the  reader  will  find  on 
another  page.  They  consist  of  a  new  table  from  the  Board  of 
Ilevenue,  and  .another  new  table  just  published  in  Russian  from 
another  official  source.  Both  these  tables  give  the  numbers  arrived 
at  by  a  recent  census  of  the  greater  part  of  the  empire.  Beside 
these,  there  is  a  table  of  the  taxpaying  population  of  the  empire  for 
each  year  from  1723  to  1734.  Liability  to  pay  taxes  also  means 
capability  of  bearing  arms.    The  last  table  gives  the  population  for 
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tlie  empire  from  the  year  1821  to  1848.     This  is  quite  new,  and  is 
taken  from  a  work  just  published. 

"  The  results  of  au  examination  of  these  tables  will  be  found 
useful  for  correcting  opinions  foruied  by  many  persons,  it  may  be 
on  insufficient  data.  The  increase  during  the  reign  of  Taukwang, 
1821  to  1848,  was,  according  to  the  annual  registration,  71,196,758  ; 
dividing  this  by  28,  we  obtain  for  the  annual  increase  2,542,500, 
This  is  6*3  per  cent,  on  400  millions,  and  it  amounts  to  an  increase 
of  I  person  to  each  group  of  157  persons.  Malthus  mentions  the 
increase  annually  in  Sweden  as  I  to  108,  in  Russia  1  to  63,  in 
Prussia  i  to  62,  in  France  i  to  157,  in  England  i  to  131.  Among 
these  China  most  nearly  approaches  France.  At  this  rate  of  increase 
the  population  will  double  itself  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years.  But  in  this  case  the  Chinese  population  is  increasing  at  a 
much  slower  rate  according  to  the  annual  census  than  in  many 
European  countries.  This  moderation  in  the  annual  increase  is  in 
favoiir  of  its  being  accepted  as  not  exaggerated,  and  rather  suggests 
in  fact  that  the  numbers  are  understated.  Malfchus  found  that  the 
estimate  of  population  for  England  in  1800  was  too  little  by  i  in 
74.  The  registration  of  births  was  impei'fect.  Just  so  it  is  in 
China  with  the  population  returns  required  by  law  to  be  presented 
annually  by  local  magistrates.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  village  bailitl' 
to  report  the  population  of  his  village  every  spring.  If  he  cannot 
write  himself  he  asks  a  villager  who  can  do  so  to  make  out  the  list. 
The  return  is  sometimes  under  the  truth,  through  the  desire  felt 
by  the  fathers  of  grown  up'  sons  to  save  them  from  conscription. 
Only  persons  at  home  are  counted,  but  occasionally  when  some 
visitor  is  expected  he  is  counted  in,  in  order  that  suspicion  may  not 
fall  on  him  as  an  unregistered  person  when  he  arrives.  The  I'^asons 
for  understating  the  number  of  a  household  are  however  much 
stronger  than  those  for  overstating  it,  and  are  much  more  widely 
iuflaential.  The  people  in  a  locality  are  often  not  counted  again 
fur  many  years  in  succession,  the  old  lists  being  used. 

"  When  Pere  Allerstain  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Astro- 
nomy in  1760,  he  obtained  the  census  from  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
and  it  gave  197  millions  as  the  population  of  China  for  that  year. 
The  next  year  it  was  more  than  198  millions.  During  the  sixty 
years  that  elapsed  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Taukwang,  the 
population  rose  to  355  millions.  The  increase  was  157  millions, 
and  was  made  up  of  annual  additions  of  about  2^  millions ;  the 
same  as  in  the  period  from  1820  to  1848.  Knowing  this  fact,  we 
feel  con6dence  in  the  correctness  of  the  retui'us.  The  causes  of 
increase  are  always  at  work,  the  thoroughness  of  the  agriculture, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  anxiety  of  ])arents  to  see  their  sons 
married  by  the  time  they  are  18,  the  willingness  of  the  women  to 
be  married  at  17  or  thereabouts,  and  become  domestic  drudges  in 
their  husband's  home  for  the  first  few  years  of  married  life;  the 
equality  of  sons  as  heirs  to  property,  the  thrifty  habits  of  the 
people,  and  tlieir  adaptability  to  a  variety  of  occupations  requiring 
skill  and  industry.  Yet  \\\i\\  these  powerful  causes  operating,  th« 
census  is  augmented  at  quite  a  moderate  pace.  Amyot,  Malthus, 
Williams,  accept  and  vindicate  the  Chinese  numbers.     It  i.s  just  as 
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well  for  ns  to  follow  these  good  examples  of  sober  judgmeut  on 
tlie  part  of  men  who  have  studied  the  subject.  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  Amjot  was  astonished  at  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
which  he  noticed  in  Szechuen,  which  had  risen  from  144,000 
families,  liable  to  the  population  tax,  to  3.036,342.  He  adds,  'this 
prodigious  augmentation  comes  no  doubt  from  the  presence  of 
refugees  who  sought  a  new  home  there  at  the  time  of  the  Manchu 
conquest.'  He  did  not  think  that  the  census  would  a  century  later 
represent  the  population  of  Szechuen  as  71  millions.  Yet  so  it  is. 
We  must  now  be  prepared  for  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  the 
provinces  are  none  of  them  populated  up  to  the  point  when  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  cannot  maintain  the  inhabitants.  When  drought 
and  war  occur,  the  people  fly  to  the  next  province,  the  provinces 
take  their  turns  in  being  thickly  or  thinly  populated,  and  with  new 
aids  against  famines  and  civil  war  they  might,  it  would  seem, 
support  800  millions  without  much  difficulty.  If  this  were  the 
case,  Kiangsu  need  not  be  more  thickly  peopled  than  it  was  forty 
years  ago,  and  intelligent  foreign  travellers  would  scarcely  notice 
the  difference.  The  census  returns  for  each  year  are  imperfect, 
they  are  probably  not  really  new  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  But 
when  the  people  are  counted  it  is  done  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
possible,  and  the  amount  is  under  the  actual  population." 

Population  of  China  in  1885. 
[Translated  from  a  document  emanating  from  the  Board  of  Kevenue.j 


ProTinees. 

Population. 

Notes. 

4,368,872 
725,375 
36,545,704 
10,791,341 
22,117,036 
21,259,989 
24,541,406 
11,685,348 
33,600,492 
21,005,171 

71,073,730 

29,740,055 

8,276,967 

149,220 

23,502,794 

1.  The  fragmentary  nature  of  this 

Jehol    

table  is  inevitable.    The  new  census 

for  Chili,  Yunnan,  Anhwei,  Kuangsi, 

Slianse 

Kuiechow  is  not  jet  received  by  the 
Board  of  Eeveiuie.  The  present 
population  of  these  five  provinces 
cannot  be  nincli  short  of  60  miUions, 

Kiangsu  

Chekiang 

Hupei 

and  if  it  reached  tliat  amount  it 
would  help  to  bear  out  the  correc- 
tion of  Mr.  PopotJ's  estimate  of 
380  millions  for  the  present  popula- 
tion of  China. 

Hunan 

Szechuen 

Kuangtung 

Sliensi 

JCirin    

2.  The  number  for  Fiikien  is  given 
for  1884. 

Fukien     

319,383,500 
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Table  of  Poprdation  of  C/iina,  drawn  up  hij  Mr.  Popof  f-om  Official 
Documents. 


Provinces. 

Populatiou, 
18+2. 

PopuliitioD, 

1882. 

Gain  and  Loss. 

English 
Square  Mile. 

Population 

in  a 
Square  Mile. 

Shantung     .... 

29,529,877 
17,096,925 
29,069,771 
39,646,924 
26,513,889 

30,437,974 
28,584,564 
20,048,969 
22,256,964 
21,152,603 

36,247,835 
12  211,453 
22,115,827 
20,905,171 
24,534,118 
11,588,692 
33,365,005 
21,002,604 
67,712,897 
29,706,249 

+    6,717,958 

-  4,845,472 

—  6,953,941 
-18,741,753 

-  1,979,771 

—  18,849,282 
■1-    4,780,441 
+        953,635 
+  45,455,933 
+    8,553,646 

65,104 
56,268 
65,104 
44,500 
72,176 
39,150 
70,650 
74,320 
166,800 
79,456 

557 

Honan 

340 
470 

340 
296 

473 

82Z 

Kiangsu  

Kiangsi    

Chekiang 

Szechuen 

Kuangtuug .... 

406 
377 

279,389,885 

Provinces. 

Census 
of  Yuar  1842 

Populatiou 

in 
Year  1879. 

Gain  and  Loss. 

English 
Square  Mile. 

Population 

in  a 
Square  Mile. 

Yunnan  

Kueichow    .... 
Shensi 

5,823,670 

5,679,128 

10,309,769 

19,^12,716 

36,879,838 

36,596,988 

8,121,327 

25,799,556 

11,721,576 

7,669,181 

8,432,193 

5,411,188 

17,937,000 

+    5,897,906 
+     1,990,053 

—  1,877,576 

—  14,101,528 
-18,942,838 

—  16,000,000 

—  3,000,000 

107,969 
64,554 
67,400 
86,608 
58,949 

48,461 
78,250 
53,480 

108 
n8 
126 

Kansu 

62 

Chili     

304 

.Anhwei    

Kuangsi  

Fukien     

51,171,138 

20,596,988 

5,121,327 

25,799,556 

425     ' 

65 
482 

413,021,452 

382,078,860 

-30,942,592 

1,297,999 

234 

Table  of  Population  of  China  in  each  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Yimg-cheng. 
[From  the  Tung-hwa-lii.'\ 


Year. 


1722. 
'23. 
'24. 
'25. 
'26. 
'27. 
'28, 
'29. 
'30, 
'31. 
'32. 
'33 
'34 


Ta.vcd  Populatiou 

of 
Full-grown  Men. 


309. 
326, 
510, 

579: 

656, 
660, 

799: 

480: 

44': 

442 
412 

417: 


370 
115 

.675 
1 10 
980 
-639 
498 
.4';6 
,664 

,289 

i932 


Increase  not  Taxed. 


454,320 
408,557 
601,838 

811,224 
852,877 
860,710 
859,620 
851,959 
861,477 
922,191 
936,486 
937,530 
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Popxdatlon  of  China  in  each  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Tau-kwang. 
[From  tlie  Tuna-hwa-In.l 


Year. 

Population. 

Year. 

Population. 

1821* 

355.540,258 

372,457,539 
375,193.122 
374,601,132 
379.885,340 

383,696,095 
386,531,513 
390,500,650 
394,784,681 

397,132,659 
398,942,316 

401,767,053 

1836   

404.901,448 
405,923,174 
409,038,799 
410,850,639 
412,814,828 

413,457,311 
414,686,994 
41.7,-39.097 

419.44'. .^36 
421,342,730 
421,121,129 
424,938,900 
426,737.016 
412,986,649 

'22             

'37   

'23 

'38   

'24 

'39t 

'25             

'40t 

'26             

'41  

'27          

'42  

'28        

'43  

'29         

'44  

'30    

'45  

'31              

'46t 

'32            

'47t 

'33      

'481: 

'34    

'495 

'35    

*  Among  tlie  years  when  all  tlie  proTiuces  reported  are  1821,  1841,  1842, 
1843,  1844. 

t  In  1S39,  1849,  Hunan  and  Fukien  sent  no  lists. 

J  The  numbers  for  Fukien  had  not  arrived. 

§  The  numbers  for  Kansu,  Fukien,  Formosa,  had  not  been  received. 


2.  The  Progress  of  Szecliuen.     (No.  of  5th  August.) 

"  From  the  annual  official  census  it  appears  that  the  foremost 
in  numbers  of  all  the  Chinese  provinces  is  Szechuen,  and  this  is 
the  greatest  fact  of  modern  Chinese  statistics.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  last  forty  years  have  been  most  favourable  to  the 
development  of  this  part  of  China,  and  it  has  wonderful  natural 
advantages.  Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper,  who  travelled  through  it  from 
east  to  west  in  1868,  calls  it  the  most  fertile  of  the  provinces  of 
China.  The  merchants  of  Chungking,  its  great  trading  centre,  he 
was  told,  are  the  richest  to  be  found  in  the  empire,  and  the  sycee 
silver  bearing  the  local  marks  of  this  city  is  gladly  taken  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  at  a  considerable  premium  on  account  of  its 
purity.  This  city  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  trade  in  western 
China.  It  is  the  centre  to  which  all  the  large  traders  from  the 
principal  marts  in  Yiinnan,  Kueichow,  and  Szechuen  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  merchandise,  before  they  can  obtain  the  silver  with 
which  to  buy  foreign  goods ;  the  mo.st  valuable  products  of 
Szechuen,  silk,  vegetable  wax,  opium,  and  sugar,  find  their  way 
to  Chungking,  and  in  return  foreign  goods  are  purchased  from 
Avell-to-do  merchants  of  this  city,  who  hold  this  trade  as  a 
monopoly.  In  its  vicinity  the  undulating  country  here  rises  into 
low  hills,  which  are  cultivated  to  their  summit,  and  there  leaves 
space  Avhich  is  everywhere  carefully  tilled.  Wheat,  barley,  rice, 
beans  and  peas,  the  poppy,  and  the  sugar  cane  diversify  the 
appearance  of  the  landscape  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  farmer. 
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With  these  products  are  mixed  vliubarb,  madder,  aud  other  plants 
of  a  medicinal  nature. 

"  The  chief  city  Cheng-tu  Fu  has  very  spacious  streets  and 
handsome  shops.  It  is  built  in  an  oasis  which  enjoys  a  bountiful 
supply  of  water  flowing  through  it  in  several  broad  and  nearly 
parallel  streams.  These  form  a  net  work,  being  joined  each  to  its 
neighbours  by  other  branches  ;  the  temperature  is  mild  enough  to 
suit  well  for  oranges  and  pumeloes.  The  four  streams  which  give 
its  name  to  the  province  flow  from  the  north-west,  and  like  all  the 
other  rivers  of  that  tract  of  country,  ultimately  feed  the  Yangtze 
Kiang.  To  the  west  of  the  provincial  capital  is  a  vast  region  of 
country  reaching  to  the  frontier  of  Tibet.  It  produces  gold,  silver, 
iron,  coal,  lead,  and  copper.  Here  also  brick  tea  is  manufactured 
in  large  quantities  from  a  tree  which  grows  i  5  feet  high  and  has  a 
large  and  coarse  leaf.  This  sort  of  tea  is  much  consumed  in  Tibet, 
into  which  country  it  is  conveyed  through  the  important  trading- 
centres  known  as  Tachien-lu  and  Bathang.  The  population, 
however,  is  chiefly  collected  in  eastern  Szechuen  in  such  fertile 
regions  as  formerly  attracted  a  Chinese  population,  and  received 
the  names  of  Pa  and  Shu.  Sixteen  centuries  ago  Cheng-tu  was 
made  the  capital  city  of  Liu-pei,  emperor  of  the  Later  Han  dynasty, 
and  subsequently  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  sovereign  of  this 
retired,  fertile,  and  populous  region  took  the  title  of  Hwang- ti. 
It  thus  became  famous  as  an  imperial  capital,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood being  made  very  beautiful  by  Alpine  scenery,  it  quite 
naturally  gave  birth  to  distinguished  poets.  It  has  been  said  of 
another  renowned  country, 

'  O,  Cak'donia,  stern  and  wild ; 
Fit  nurse  for  a  poetic  child.' 

The  mountainous  and  picturesque  province  of  Szechuen  proved  to 
be  a  fit  nurse  for  the  genius  of  Sz-ma-siang-ju  and  Yang-hiung  in 
the  Han  dynasty,  and  of  Li-tai-pe  in  the  Tang  dynasty.  These 
celebrated  men  gave  it  a  repute  in  literature  which  more  than 
made  up  for  the  fact  that  it  was  a  comparatively  new  country, 
acquired  by  colonisation  by  the  Chinese  from  Tibetan  and  other 
tribes.  It  has  the  highest  mountains,  the  grandest  passes,  the 
wildest  looking  gorges  of  any  part  of  China,  and  interspersed, 
among  these  sublime  features  are  broad  undulating-  plains  of 
unrivalled  productiveness.  Protected  by  high  mountains,  the 
temperature  is  such  that  tropical  fruits  grow  here  in  a  luxuriant 
way  quite  unknown  at  Hankow  and  Shanghai,  cities  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude.  A  Chinese  poet  says  of  this  region:  '  Peacocks 
■with  their  green  wings  are  here  seen  flying  in  flocks.  The  unicorn 
and  the  elephant  run  races  with  each  other-.  The  call  of  the  white 
pheasant  is  heard  in  the  morning.  At  night  apes  and  monkeys 
chatter  in  the  groves.  The  tire  wells  glow  in  their  deep  recesses. 
Flames  fly  up  and  spread  their  coruscations  over  the  whole  sky.' 
This  poet  had  heard  that  in  Szechuen  there  are  elepliants  and 
unicorns.  Pere  David,  tlie  distinguished  zoologist,  did  not  find 
them,  nor  do  travellers  mention  them,  but  largo  fossil  bones  have 
been    obtained.      His    description    of    the    wells   of    pc^troleum   is 
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interesting.     Are  not  his  elepbants  a  poetic  license  to  ornament 
his  verses  ? 

"  Two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  this  province  underwent 
an  awful  scourging.  Chang  Yiin-chung  massacred,  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  power  of  the  Mings  was  then  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  Manchus  were  fighting  for  supremacy.  The 
love  of  slaughtering  men  was  in  this  monster  an  insatiable  passion. 
He  put  to  death  32,000  undergraduates,  27,000  Buddhist  priests, 
600,000  inhabitants  of  Cheng-tu,  400,000  wives  of  his  troops,  and 
everybody  else  in  the  province.  Such  is  the  story  as  detailed  by 
De  Mailla  and  B  .ber.  Hence  it  is  said  that  every  Szechuen  man 
now  in  the  province  is  an  immigrant  or  the  near  descendant  of  an 
immigrant.  The  Emperor  Kang-hi  was  determined  to  re-people 
the  province,  and  sent  criminals  to  work  there  in  chains  in  the 
deserted  fields.  During  the  Mahommedan  rebellion  in  Yunnan, 
crowds  would  press  in.  So  also  Kansu  would,  from  a  similar 
cause,  send  a  large  contingent.  There  are  refugees  from  the 
Tai-ping  and  Nieh-fei  rebellions  everywhere,  and  most  of  all  in 
Szechuen.  A  former  viceroy,  Lo-ping-chang,  aided  by  favourable 
circumstances,  cut  off  in  1863  the  formidable  army  of  Shih-ta-kai 
before  it  crossed  the  Yangtze  and  laid  waste  the  smiling  plains  of 
his  viceroyalty  on  the  north  of  that  river.  The  streams  and 
mountain  chains  of  this  province  have  combined  to  protect  it  from 
the  ruin  that  has  befallen  so  many  other  provinces,  the  disasters 
of  its  neighbours  having  been  for  forty  years  the  feeders  of  its 
prosperity.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  population,  according 
to  the  official  census,  has  risen  from  22  millions  in  1842  to 
71  millions  in  1885." 

3.   The  Methods  of  Chinese  Census.     (No.  of  19th  August.) 

"  The  Chinese  empire  is  based  on  military  conquest,  and  its 
institutions  have  in  many  i-espects  a  military  origin.  No  trouble 
has  been  taken  to  reduce  the  Chinese  code  to  a  severely  civil 
character.  It  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is  by  successive  additions 
made  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  hour,  and  it  happens  that  the 
census  law  is  among  these  military  regulations  thus  originated.  It 
is  found  in  the  code  not  as  one  would  expect  in  the  laws  of  the 
board  of  taxation,  but  in  that  of  military  administration.  The 
particular  heading  is,  'a  law  for  searching  out  traitors  and  spies.' 
The  punishment  for  connecting  oneself  with  foreigners  and  with 
the  Miau  tribes  is  banishment ;  the  law  assumes  that  everyone 
ought  to  have  a  home,  and  provides  that  every  one  shall  be  on  the 
register  of  his  home.  In  every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  it 
is  provided  that  for  eveiy  ten  families  there  shall  be  a  tablet  or 
small  slip  of  wood  on  which  are  written  the  names  and  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  Ten  fanailies  make  a  century  or  chia,  and  an 
elder  is  in  charge  of  these.  Ten  such  eldersliips  make  up  the  field 
of  control  of  a  bailiff,  who  is  called  in  the  law  book  a  piu  chaiig  or 
'pati  cilia.  A  registration  form  is  filled  up  with  the  name  of  each 
householder  and  the  number  of  individuals  in  liis  family.  If  he 
goes  away  from  home  the  fact  must  be  recorded,  and  when  he 
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returns  inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  what  place  he  comes  from; 
this  also  must  be  recorded.  The  bailiff  is  expected  to  know 
respecting  everyone  who  is  in  his  district,  whether  he  is  at  home 
or  not,  when  he  leaves  his  home  on  a  distant  journey,  and  when 
he  returns.  There  is  a  special  injunction  on  every  innkeeper  to 
enter  in  a  book  the  names  and  occupations  of  each  traveller 
passing  the  night  in  his  inn,  the  amount  of  his  baggage,  his 
followers  and  draught  animals,  and  the  place  of  his  destination. 
Also  all  monasteries  are  to  keep  a  register  on  a  form  supplied  to 
them.  In  it  are  to  be  entered  the  names  of  monks,  Buddhist  and 
Taoist,  residing  in  the  monastery,  with  particulars  of  arrivals  and 
departures. 

"  The  law  of  registration  is  therefore  a  military  regulation 
against  spies,  vagabonds,  and  the  like,  independent  of  any  census, 
but  the  census  follows  as  a  regular  annual  duty  of  the  high 
officers.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  every  place  must  by  law 
be  reported  every  year  to  the  board  of  revenue.  Males  who  are  16 
are  called  ting.  Boys  under  16  are  called  kou.  In  the  year  1711 
the  enrolment  of  payers  of  poll  tax  that  year  was  made  by  statute 
a  fixed  number  for  each  place.  It  was  in  1713  also  decreed  that 
after  this  the  number  of  taxpayers  was  not  to  be  increased  as  tbe 
population  grew.  This  favour  shown  was  the  precursor  of  high 
numbers  in  the  population  returns.  The  people  were  before  this 
afraid  to  report  the  full  number  of  their  families.  They  might 
have  to  pay  more  taxes,  and  this  is  always  done  with  great 
I'eluctance,  but  when  this  decree  was  promulgated  the  house- 
holder's chief  objection  was  removed.  A  great  difference  was 
made  in  the  feeling  of  the  people  towards  the  Government  -by 
this  law.  For  some  reason  it  was  apparently  not  at  once  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  for  in  1716  it  was  re-enacted,  with  explana- 
tions, of  which  for  example  the  following  is  one :  If  any  family 
had  paid  less  than  it  ought  under  the  old  law  it  should,  on  adding 
one  man  of  full  age  to  its  register,  pay  the  deficit  in  the  annual 
tax.  This  being  done,  another  and  another  might  be  added  to  the 
family  without  farther  liability.  The  national  registration  is  thus 
shown  to  be  essentially  intertwined  with  the  system  of  taxes.  It 
h;is  always  been  so  since  the  Han  dynasty.  There  has  in  each 
dynasty  been  a  poll  tax,  or  the  poll  tax  has  been  commuted  into  a 
land  tax  additional  to  the  proper  land  tax.  Hence  it  has  always 
been  an  administrative  necessity  to  keep  a  register  of  the  tax  paying 
population.  Thus  at  present  the  poll  tax  is  for  Kiang-su  province 
for  each  person  iy%ths  candareens  as  a  minimum,  to  2  mace  as  the 
maximum.  The  population  tax  is  fixed  at  239,546  taels  and  a 
fraction,  and  there  is  a  proportionate  charge  for  the  intei'calary 
month.  The  ordinary  land  tax  is  for  the  same  province  fixed  at 
3,116,826  taels,  which  is  fourteen  times  as  great.  The  population 
tax  amounts  then  to  i  tael  for  80  persons,  or  for  16  families, 
reckoning  the  present  population  at  20  millions.  The  land  tax 
amounts  to  one-sevepth  of  a  tael  for  each  person,  or  three-fourths 
of  a  tael  for  a  family.  The  population  tax  is  commuted  in  every 
province  for  a  fixed  sum,  and  the  amount  for  each  province  was 
definitely  settled  early  in  last  century.     Being  light  it  is  not  felt 
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to  be  so  much  a  grievance  as  the  land  tax.  Since  in  official 
publications  the  anionnt  of  the  local  census  is  never  dissociated 
from  the  statistics  of  taxation,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  official 
mind  the  main  idea  of  ctmuting  the  people  is  always  connected 
with  the  revenue,  by  tradition  from  the  time  when  it  was  the  rule 
first  to  count  the  people  and  then  to  levy  taxes  in  accordance  with 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

"  Thei'e  was  in  the  year  1735  an  attempt  made  to  initiate  a 
census  to  be  taken  independently  of  the  old  established  registra- 
tion, but  it  failed.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  a  five-year 
census  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  that  the  constant  inci'ease  in 
population  might  best  be  ascertained  and  dealt  with  in  this  way, 
so  that  no  persons  might  be  overlooked.  Every  December,  it  was 
ordered  five  years  later,  each  governor  should  take  the  lists  sent 
in  from  all  the  cities  in  his  province  and  compile  from  them  on 
yellow  paper  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  whole  number,  to  be 
presented  to  the  emperor  in  addition  to  the  document  sent  to  the 
board.  The  five-yeiar  census  after  brief  trial  was  abandoned,  and 
a  return  made  to  an  annual  census  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  official  historians  and  have  its  place  in  the  national  records. 
According  to  this  law,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  families  and 
individuals,  the  quantity  of  grain  in  the  official  storehouses  was 
also  to  be  precisely  stated.  It  was  added  that  the  population  of 
districts  occupied  by  aboriginal  tribes  need  not  be  reported.  The 
Emperor  Chien-lung,  in  finally  ordering  the  statement  of  popula- 
tion of  every  province  to  be  sent  in  annually,  and  discontinuing 
the  five-year  census,  expressly  states  his  intention  to  be  to  carry 
out  the  old  rnles  about  registration  found  in  the  Choiv-le  before 
Confucian  times.  Thus  the  universal  registration  of  the  number  of 
the  people  still  insisted  on  in  modei^n  days  rests  upon  the  rules  of 
this  old  classical  book.  At  the  same  time  this  sagacious  sovereign 
expressed  his  object  to  be  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  and  the  amount  of  its  population.  An  over- 
flowing population  would  be  a  guarantee  to  himself  and  to  the 
people  that  the  Government  was  wisely  and  benevolently  adminis- 
tered." 


IV. — The  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  BemograpliH. 

Thk  following  is  taken  from  the  Times  of  21st  October,  1887 : — 

"  In  reviewing  the  results  of  the  recent  International  Hygienic 
Congress,  which — including  the  reception  at  Buda  Pestli  and  sub- 
secjuent  receptions  of  groups  of  members  in  other  cities  of  the 
empire— has  lasted  for  about  three  weeks,  the  fact  that  seems  most 
palpable  is  the  popularity  of  the  cause  that  brought  tliB  congress 
togetlier.  The  manifold  shortcomings,  the  impracticable,  unwieldy 
characiter  of  many  among  the  resolutions,  the  obvious  platitudes 
that  too  often  stood  in  stead  of  useful  speeches,  are  covered  as  with 
abroad  mantle  by  the  circumstance  that  some  2,500  persons,  for 
the  most  part  doctors,  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  congress. 
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Never  has  sucli  a  gathering  for  such  a  cause  been  seen.  T!ie 
irameuse  majority,  of  course,  were  Austrians  and  Germans ;  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  seemed  to  know  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  strength  which  their  presence  represented.  For  English- 
men, who  duiiiig  many  generations  have  been  accustomed  to  guide 
the  hand  of  Government  by  systematically  organising  the  exjires- 
sion  of  public  opinion,  it  is  easy  to  criticise  such  a  congress.  Due 
allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  the  manifest  inexperience  of 
the  majority  of  the  members.  The  organisers  seem  to  have  devoted 
themselves  chiefly  to  gathering  as  many  supporters  together  as 
possible,  to  entertaining  them  with  lavish  hospitality,  and  to 
securing"  a  number  of  interesting  communications  from  distin- 
guished men  of  science.  There  was  no  attempt  to  obtain  imposing 
votes  on  particular  points,  so  as  to  exercise  direct  moral  pressure 
on  the  Governments  of  Eui-ope.  What  was  done  in  this  direction 
was  merely  the  result  of  circumstances  without  any  preconception 
or  organisation.  No  one  knew  that  any  special  resolutioii  would 
be  submitted  on  any  given  question,  and  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
pare beforehand  either  an  attack  or  a  defence.  The  congress  was 
altogether  innocent  of  any  wire-pulling,  and  never  experienced  the 
mysterious  manoeuvring  of  a  party  whip. 

"  The  papers  submitted  to  the  congress  and  pi-inted  some  weeks 
in  advance  were  interesting,  instructive,  and  thoroughly  inter- 
national. Those  that  were  written  in  German  or  English  had  their 
chief  arguments  or  conclusions  translated  into  French.  But  in  the 
discussions  that  followed  upon  these  papers,  the  speeches  were 
nearly  all  in  German.  In  many  instances  no  effort  whatsoever  was 
made  to  translate  them  into  French.  The  majority  of  foreign 
delegates  present  could  not  understand  German,  and  consequently 
abandoned  the  meetings,  preferring  to  visit  the  various  interesting 
institutions  of  Vienna.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  First 
and  Second  Sections.  The  votes  also  were  decided  by  the  majority 
present,  and  the  German  and  Austrian  were  often  as  20  to  i  in 
proportion  to  all  other  nationalities.  If  these  congresses  are  to 
show  us  from  time  to  time  how  opinions  have  developed  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  great  problems  involved  in  the  preservation  of 
public  health,  then  a  mere  local  majority  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  rule.  The  most  practical  means  of  preventing  this  would  be  to 
give  each  nationality  present  the  right  to  one  vote.  If  the  dele- 
gates of  a  particular  nation  were  not  agreed  among  themselves, 
then  the  majority  could  decide  what  the  national  vote  should  be. 
In  this  way  the  progress  of  national  opinion  could  be  revealed  in  a 
very  instructive  manner — as,  for  instance,  with  Italy  as  regards  the 
quarantine  question.  At  the  Congress  of  the  Hague  the  Italians 
were  altogether  in  favour  of  quarantine,  but  at  the  Vienna  Congi-ess 
they  were  almost  unanimously  against  it.  It  is  likewise  most 
desirable  to  re-establish  French  as  the  ofhcial  language  of  con- 
gresses. At  Vienna  there  was  a  determination,  not  altogether 
exempt  from  political  feeling,  to  impose  the  use  of  German.  The 
French  delegates,  though  too  weak  in  numbers  to  resist,  expressed 
unbounded  gratitude  to  an  Englishman — Mr.  Adolphe  Smith — who 
delivered  his  speeches  in  their  language;  this  return  to  the  ollicial 
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tonfjue  of  former  congresses  being  interpreted  as  a  protest  against 
the  Germanisation  of  scientific  effort.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  the  French  showed  themselves  particularly  amiable  with  their 
foreign  colleagues.  There  seemed  a  parfi  pris  among  them  to  con- 
sider themselves  ill-used,  and  a  regrettable  tendencv  to  catch  at 
opportunities  for  making  political  demonstrations.  Thus  in  Buda 
Pesth  an  entirely  uncalled  for  scene  of  Franco- Hungarian  hysterics 
was  provoked  lay  the  playing  of  the  'Marseillaise'  at  a  public 
banquet,  and  the  next  day  the  French  delegates  thought  it  seemly 
to  go  and  embarrass  the  Burgomaster  of  Buda  Pesth  by  offering 
him  their  thanks  '  for  the  sympathies  expressed  towards  the  French 
nation.'  At  the  five  previous  congresses  national  rivalry  leading 
to  childish  displays  of  this  description  had  never  made  itself  felt, 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  having  been  a  little  sparring  between  the 
disciples  of  Dr.  Koch  and  M.  Pasteur.  Had  French  been  previously 
selected  as  the  official  language  and  frankly  accepted — not  as  a 
token  of  sympathy  for  French  Chauvinists,  but  simply  because  it  is 
the  language  most  generally  understood  among  educated  people  of 
all  countries — the  injurious  and  unbecoming  friction  which  occniTed 
at  the  last  congress  would  probably  have  been  avoided. 

"  Concerning  the  details  of  work  done  by  the  congress,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  very  startling  principles  were  accepted  with 
somewhat  careless  indifference  as  to  the  conseqiiences,  political  and 
economical,  of  their  practical  application.  For  example,  it  was 
very  generally  recognised  that  a  street  running  from  north  to 
south  should  be  twice  as  broad  as  the  houses  are  high  ;  while  a 
street  going  from  east  to  west  must  be  four  times  the  width  as 
compared  to  the  height  of  the  houses.  This  was  alleged  to  be 
necessary,  in  temperate  climates,  to  insure  that  each  wall  shall 
receive,  during  the  course  of  the  day,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun- 
light. Otherwise,  the  hygienists  acknowledge  the  wall  must  rot 
and  harbour  the  germs  of  disease.  M.  E.  Trelat,  who  read  the 
paper  on  this  subject,  certainly  did  make  a  priictical  suggestion 
when  he  urged  that,  though  large  streets  should  pierce  through 
crowded  cities,  it  was  not  necessary  to  destroy  the  houses  and 
abolish  the  small  narrow  streets  in  the  intervening  space.  Suf- 
ficient sunlight  could  be  procured  by  simply  decapitating  the  taller 
biiildings,  thus  preserving  the  lower  and  more  valuable  floors. 
Even  more  practical,  and  certainly  less  expensive,  was  his  protest 
against  window  curtains.  To  obtain  sufficient  light  within  a  room, 
a  high  window  rendei^s  far  more  service  tlian  a  broad  window ;  but 
what  is  the  use  of  a  high  window  if  the  upper  portion  is  covered 
over  with  drapery.  If,  at  the  risk  of  reducing  the  solidity  and 
warmth  of  our  dwelling,  we  pierce  a  hole  in  the  wall  so  as  to 
obtain  light  and  air,  we  are  acting  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
hygiene.  It  is  scarcely  consistent,  however,  to  at  once  cover  over 
this  opening  with  drapery ;  but  if  drapery  we  must  have,  then  let 
the  curtains  be  drawn  well  back  from  the  top  of  the  window  and 
gathered  together  in  the  lower  part  where  less  lig'ht  and  a  feebler 
light  enters.  In  this  discussion  as  to  what  was  necessary  to  render 
dwellings  thoroughly  wholesome,  the  right  of  the  State  to  expro- 
priate and  rebuild  was  never  once  challenged,  and  the  same  abso- 
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lute  submission  to  the  State  was  sliown  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  factory  legislation. 

"  The  need  of  more  extensive  factory  inspection  and  sanitary 
control  was  unanimously  recognised  ;  and,  to  prevent  competition 
interfering  with  the  application  of  the  laws  of  health,  legislation  of 
different  nations  on  such  matters  should  be,  it  was  contended,  as 
far  fis  possible  assimilated.  On  all  hands  it  was  admitted  that  the 
working  hours  were  much  too  long,  and  that  the  law  should  protect 
men  as  well  as  women  and  children.  The  congress  voted  in  favour 
of  an  International  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  nnd  a  motion  to  fix  the  normal 
day's  work  at  eight  hours  was  only  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
While  an  army  of  hygienists  is  to  be  despatched  to  inspect  and 
control  factories,  another  equally  numerous  body  of  specialists 
must  be  sent  to  visit  all  schools  and  also  to  teach  elementary 
hygiene  to  all  the  pupils.  The  resolution  to  this  el¥ect  comprised 
seven  paragraphs,  though  its  meaning  could  have  been  summed  up 
in  one  sentence — namely,  that  doctors  with  knowledge  of  hygiene 
should  inspect  schools  and  form  part  of  the  controlling  authority. 
But  in  this  little  or  no  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  all- 
important  fact  that  these  sanitary  inspectors  and  teachers  only 
exist  in  the  imagination  of  the  congress.  With  wearying  persistency 
speaker  after  speaker  repeated  the  platitude  that  for  special  work 
special  men  must  be  selected.  No  one  pointed  out  where  these 
special  men  were  to  be  found,  or  how  the  special  knowledge  was  to 
be  imparted.  With  a  complacency  that  may  be  natural,  but  is  not 
justifiable,  the  congress  seemed  to  think  that  it  had  solved  the 
difficulty  by  insisting  on  the  appointment  of  physicians  for  the 
performance  of  every  conceivable  duty.  But,  for  the  inspection  of 
a  school,  the  first  necessity  is  a,  person  possessed  of  practical  expe- 
rience that  will  enable  him  at  once  to  detect  a  syphon  that  is 
blocked,  a  waste-pipe  that  is  not  trapped,  a  wall  that  is  not  of  the 
regulation  thickness,  a  roof  that  is  insecure,  a  floor  that  permits 
the  passage  of  dampness,  and,  above  all,  a  drain  that  leaks.  At 
present,  however,  an  appalling  proportion  of  continental  doctors 
have  no  notion  of  what  a  trap  may  be,  and  themselves  live  in 
houses  utterly  devoid  of  any  contrivance  whatever  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  sewer  gas.  In  England  medical  men  have  a  better 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have 
made  a  speciality  of  such  matters  who  are  capable  of  detecting 
defects  which,  in  theory,  they  know  ought  not  to  exist.  The  very 
essential  question  of  house  drainage  was  not  discussed  at  all  during 
the  congress,  though  the  better  part  of  a  morning  was  devoted  to  a 
debate  on  public  sewers.  The  rival  merits  of  the  ordinary  w-ater- 
carriage  sewers,  of  the  separate  or  Waring  system,  and  the  liych-o- 
pneuiiiatic  Shone  systems  wei-e  explained.  The  latter  method  was 
evidently  quite  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  members  present. 
Nor  had  all  the  members  of  the  congress  realised  that  sewage  must 
be  treated  according  to  hydraulic  laws,  will  not  flow  unless  it  have 
a  sufiieient  fall,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  topograjjhy  of  a  town  does 
not  provide  the  required  inclination.  Some  artificial  means  of 
creating  a  fall  is  necessary  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  Shone  system 
had   been  employed  in  the   House  of    Commons,   at  Eastbourne, 
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Southampton,  Henley-on-Thames,  &c.,  and  was  found  to  be  cheaper 
than  lifting  by  steam  pumps.  But,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
members  of  the  congress  were  not  capable  of  discussing  the  tech- 
nicalities of  drainage,  and  the  only  opinion  that  could  be  elicited 
was  a  general  condemnation  of  cesspools. 

"  When  the  preponderating  number  of  Austrian  members  at 
the  congress  is  takeu  into  consideration,  the  absence  of  such 
technical  knowledge  is  not  surprising.  At  the  University  itself, 
where  the  congress  held  its  sittings  in  splendid  rooms  replete  with 
golden  and  artistic  decorations,  there  is  no  place  allotted  for  the 
teaching  of  hygiene.  What  little  hygiene  is  taught  is  imparted  in 
an  old  building  which  was  formerly  a  rifle  manufactory,  and  the 
old  dotation  for  such  teaching  is  only  yoofl.  per  annum — barely  56/. 
Dr.  Berthold  Beer,  in  a  leading  Vienna  medical  paper,  points  out 
that  Avhile  the  taxation  of  Austria  is  equal  to  ifl.  per  head  for 
police  and  justice,  to  4"8ofl.  for  the  army,  and  to  5'5ofl.  for  the 
national  debt,  it  only  amounts  to  0'04fl.  for  sanitation.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  these  paltry  four  hreutzers  are  spent  for  such  purposes 
as  were  advocated  by  the  congress.  In  the  Austrian  budget  for 
1887  965,1423.  are  inscribed  for  sanitary  expenses,  but  out  of  this 
sum  372,9890.  go  to  pay  the  gendarmes  and  others  who  watch  the 
frontier  to  prevent  tlie  importation  of  diseased  cattle  from  Hussia 
and  elsewhere.  This,  incidentally,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  international  assimilation  of  sanitary  legislation,  for  here  it 
will  be  found  that  Austria  spends  a  third  of  the  sum  it  devotes  to 
hygiene  in  seeking  to  counteract  the  neglect  of  neighbouring 
States.  If  but  little  is  spent  in  Austria  on  sanitation,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  subject  is  too  novel  to  enter  the  domain  of  practical 
])olitics.  Exactly  a  hundred  yeai's  ago,  in  1787,  the  celebrated 
Austrian  physician,  Johann  Peter  Frank,  organised  at  Pavia,  which 
was  then  an  Austrian  university  town,  the  teaching  of  hygiene  to 
all  medical  students.  This  formed  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the 
third  year,  and  in  the  fifth  year  the  pupils  were  to  learn  sanitary 
administration  and  sanitary  laws.  In  his  celebrated  woT'k  on 
The  System  of  Medical  Police,  Professor  Frank,  though  writing  a 
century  ago,  brought  forwai'd  identically  the  same  subjects  as  were 
discussed  at  the  present  congress.  He  wrote  eloquently  against  the 
burden  of  armies  as  the  cause  of  poverty  and  disease ;  he  was 
opposed  to  the  overworking  of  young  people  ;  he  maintained  that 
cattle  disease  could  be  cured  by  the  isolation  of  sick  beasts;  that 
per.sons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  should  be  treated  in 
hospitals  outside  towns  ;  that  private  drains  should  be  so  arranged 
as  not  to  ci'eate  a  public  nuisance ;  and  he  advocated  that  the  sale 
of  quack  medicines  should  be  prohibited.  There  is  no  lack  of 
modern  illustrations  to  prove  the  truth  of  Professor  Frank's  old 
teaching.  The  advantage  and  ijltimate  economy  realised  by  the 
expenditure  of  public  moneys  on  sanitary  improvements  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  water  supply  into 
Vienna.  In  1872  there  were  635  deaths  in  this  city  from  typhoid 
fever,  and  in  1873  the  number  rose  to  649.  Then  came  the  new 
■water  supply,  with  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  deaths  from 
typhoid  to  314.  But  of  course  the  full  benefits  were  not  felt  at  once. 
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The  deaths  from  this  disease  during  the  last  three  years  were  only 
69,  80,  and  61  respectively.  As  regards  the  further  stoppage  of 
infection  from  smallpox  as  well  as  typhoid  by  treating  patients  in 
country  hospitals  and  in  small  wards  of  four  to  six  patients,  and  also 
by  cremating  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  from  these  diseases,  the 
forcible  arguments  of  Sir  Douglas  Galton  and  Sir  Spencer  Wells 
met  with  general  approval.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  through 
the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  two  distinguished  British  delegates 
the  subject  of  cremation  has  made  a  distinct  move  forward. 

"  Dr.  Louis  Czatary,  the  delegate  of  the  Hungai'ian  Govern- 
ment, touched  a  question  of  universal  interest  by  his  powerful 
onslaught  on  the  railway,  tramcar,  and  omnibus  companies.  He 
protested  against  the  long  hours  and  excessive  work  which  most  of 
these  companies  inflicted  on  their  servants,  and  traced  many 
accidents  which  occasioned  a  frightful  loss  of  human  life  to  these 
bad  causes.  '  The  pointsman,  the  engine-driver,  the  tramcar 
conductor,'  he  said,  'are  often  absolutely  besotted  from  exhaustion, 
and  among  the  other  bad  results  produced  by  overworking  these 
men  and  allowing  them  insufficient  time  for  sleep  and  meals  is  that 
they  are  driven  to  take  stimulants,  which  break  down  their  health 
and  shorten  their  lives,  thereby  mostly  leaving  their  widows  and 
orphans  to  be  a  burden  on  public  charity.'  As  regards  the  over- 
crowding of  third-class  railway  carriages  and  tramcars.  Dr.  Czatary 
remarked,  '  if  a  first-class  carriage  was  thought  to  be  only  large 
enough  to  seat  six  persons  comfortably,  why  should  a  third-class 
carriage  of  equal  or  sometimes  smaller  dimensions  be  made  to  hold 
ten  ?  The  bi'eath  of  a  poor  man  gives  off  as  much  cai'bonic  acid  gas 
as  that  of  a  rich  man,  and  the  atmosphere  which  is  breathed  during 
a  long  winter  journey  in  a  crowded  third-class  railway  carriage  is 
absolutely  poisonous.'  Another  topic  of  universal  interest  was 
the  preventive  inoculation  against  rabies.  Although  the  congress 
would  not  pledge  itself  to  a  decisive  vote  in  favour  of  M.  Pasteur's 
system,  yet  much  very  cogent  evidence  was  adduced  in  support 
of  it. 

"  Dr.  Ullmann,  assistant  of  Professor  Albert,  of  Vienna, 
reported  that  he  had  during  the  last  year  treated  122  persons 
bitten  by  rabid  animals  with  preventive  inoculations.  In  all 
these  cases  the  rabid  condition  of  the  animals  which  had  inflicted 
the  bites  was  proved  by  2^ost  mortem  examinations  or  by  exjieri- 
ments.  Only  three  persons  died ;  and  this  is  equal  to  a  mortality 
of  2*4  per  cent.  The  mortality  among  persons  bitten  by  mad 
dogs,  &c.,  is  estimated  variously  at  5  to  30  per  cent.  In  many 
other  cases  the  value  of  the  Pasteur  treatment  was  very  forcibly 
established.  For  instance,  in  a  Polish  town  five  pei'sons  were 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  Three  out  of  the  number  were  subjected  to 
preventive  inoculations  at  Vienna,  and  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of 
full  health ;  but  the  other  two,  who  were  not  thus  treated,  died  a 
few  weeks  later  from  hydrophobia.  Dr.  Ullmann  also  made  experi- 
ments by  treating  animals  with  simple  cauterization,  and  found, 
that  this  was  not  an  effective  method.  Dr.  Bordoni,  of  Turin,  by 
similar  investigations  with  animals  pi'oved  the  truth  of  the  Pas- 
teurian  theory.     Further,  he  had  under  his  care   119  persons  all 
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bitten  by  mad  dogs,  and  only  three  of  tliem  died  from  hydrophobia. 
Professor  Metschauiteoff,  of  Odessa,  gave  statistical  tables  setting 
forth  the  results  obtained  with  Pasteur's  method  at  Odessa.  Here 
no  less  than  713  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs  and  wolves  were 
inoculated.  The  intensive  method,  which  implies  the  use  of  the 
strongest  virus,  for  preventive  inoculations  was  applied  with  the 
greatest  success.  The  mortality  was  only  equal  to  2*9  per  cent. 
Experiments  made  on  1,500  animals  added  further  testimony  to 
the  value  of  M.  Pasteur's  discovery,  which  the  learned  Professor 
maintained  would  mark  a  great  epoch  in  the  annals  of  science. 

" '  Prevention  before  cure,'  was  the  watchword  of  the  last 
congress ;  and  the  discussions  on  cholera  have  u.ndoubtedly  con- 
vinced the  leading  etiologists  of  Europe  that  there  is  a  need  for 
more  exact  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
cholera  is  spread.  Numerically  there  was  a  balance  at  the 
meetings  in  favour  of  maintaining  quarantine  as  a  preventive,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  may  well  be  said  that  votes 
should  be  weighed  and  not  counted.  Many  of  the  Austrian  and 
German  doctors  who  voted  for  quarantine  held  official  positions, 
.and  seemed  to  think  they  might  embarrass  their  respective 
Governments  by  attacking  a  time-honoured  institution,  especially 
as  the  alternative  of  local  sanitary  improvements  would  imply  a 
large  demand  for  imperial  and  municipal  expenditure.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  advocates  of  local  improvements  won  a  moral 
victory,  and  would  have  scored  an  actual  majority  if  the  vote  had 
been  taken  by  nations.  The  excellent  speeches  of  Professor  Pot- 
tenkofer  and  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy,  and  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Italian  investigators  contributed  to  this  result,  for  on  the  other 
side  no  serious  refutation  was  attempted.  Out  of  nine  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting,  amid  considerable  excitement,  the 
majority  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  cholera  from  Europe  by  the 
isolation  of  the  sick  and  the  carrying  out  of  disitifection.  It  was 
further  accepted  in  principle  that  the  enforcement  of  regulations 
for  these  purposes  was  the  concern  of  all  Europe,  and  a  proposal 
was  voted  for  the  establishment  in  the  Suez  Canal  of  sanitary 
supervision  by  an  international  council,  having  the  right  to  impose 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  securit}'^  of  Europe.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  there  ought  to  be  established  in  the  centre  of  Europe 
a  station  to  which  all  nations  should  communicate  information  as 
to  the  existence  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  plague,  with  the 
view  to  such  information  being  at  once  circulated  through  other 
States.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy,  the  exponent  of 
English  ideas — which  was  not  carried — embodied  the  principle  that 
the  detention  of  persons  in  health  by  giving  a  false  sense  of 
security  militated  against  the  adoption  of  the  measures,  which 
were  in  reality  cf  the  first  importance.  Until  there  is  a  better 
agreement  among  nations  as  to  first  principles,  the  framing  of 
international  regulations  will  be  almost  impossible.  There  was  a 
general  demand  at  the  congress  for  international  action,  but  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  over  exact  knowledge  was  manifest  even 
in  such  a  matter  as  the  regulating  of  the  I'ag  ti-ade.  Inquiries 
instituted    in    England    by    Professor    Corneld,    in    Holland    by 
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Drs.  Rumjocli  and  Monton,  in  France  by  Dr.  Vallin,  and  in  Ger- 
many by  Dr.  Finkelberg,  led  to  the  same  conclusions  as  those 
contained  in  Dr.  Parsons's  report  to  the  Local  Government  Bonrd — 
namely,  that  infection  was  very  often  conveyed  from  country  to 
country  by  rags.  Cases  were  cited  in  which  lint  charitably  sent 
to  ambulances  in  war  time  had  been  made  of  linen  worn  by  persons 
who  had  died  of  infectious  diseases.  Resolutions  in  favour  of 
regulating  the  rag  trade  were  passed ;  but  the  usual  want  of 
practical  information  showed  itself  in  sweeping  proposals  to 
prohibit  all  imports  of  rags  from  infected  countries,  and  also  in 
diversities  of  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  disinfecting.  This 
subject,  like  all  those  which  touch  the  interests  of  shipping,  is  a 
large  one,  and  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  offhand  votes  of  con- 
tinental doctors,  who,  for  the  most  part,  know  very  little  about 
maritime  commerce.  The  English  delegates  exhibited  the  prudence 
that  was  to  be  expected  in  the  framing  of  their  resolutions,  and 
generally  preferred  simple  remedies  immediately  feasible  to  large 
abstract  proposals.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  no 
official  delegate  of  the  British  Government  was  appointed,  for 
though  men  like  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  and 
others  came  with  a  high  prestige,  and  spoke  with  great  authority, 
the  absence  of  an  English  official  delegate  was  taken  to  mean  that 
the  British  Government  took  no  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
hygienists.  The  discussions  on  Indian  cholera  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  watched  by  a  delegate  commissioned  to  make  a  report 
to  our  Government.  While  England  must  naturally  object  to  a 
control  over  her  shipping  by  international  interference,  she  will  be. 
exposed  to  considerable  risk  of  pressure  from  Europe  if  she 
neglects  applying  to  India — the  permanent  hot-bed  of  cholera — 
the  measures  which  she  has  found  of  service  at  home.  This  was 
well  emphasised  by  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  and  the  congress  was  of 
one  mind  in  approving  his  opinion." 


V. — The  Abuse  of  Statistics. 


The  following  article  by  M.  de  Foville  is  extracted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  for  October.  In  con- 
nection with  it,  readers  may  be  referred  to  a  correspimdence  on 
Australian  statistics  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  for  Mai-ch, 
1883,  p.  128  :— 

"  In  that  amusing  farce,  Gondinet's  Homard,  the  hero  Maitre 
Montacabere,  after  a  series  of  amusing  adventures,  expresses  him- 
self as  follows  regarding  the  medical  profession,  of  which  he  hnd 
obtained  his  experience  for  the  first  time :  '  What  a  profession 
— what  an  extremely  pleasant  profession — and  so  wonderfully 
simple.' 

"  What  Montacabere  said  of  medicine,  the  reckless  writer  who 
foi'ms   the   subject  of  this  article  must  frequently  have  said   of 
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statistics,  a  science  which  he  practises  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  Montacabere  did  that  of  medicine. 

"  1  have  not  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Michael  Mulhall — I  really  do  not  know  if  he  is  fair  or  dark, 
Yoving  or  old  ;  but  I  should  imag-ine  him  to  be  an  amiable  sceptic — 
free  from  all  illusions,  and  occasionally  inclined  when  gazing  at 
his  reflection  in  a  looking  glass  to  indulge  in  an  ironical  smile, 
.such  as  we  read  the  ancient  augurs  were  wont  to  do. 

"Mr.  Mulhall  is  immensely  prolific,  and  his  works  are  very 
extensively  read,  or  to  say  the  least,  widely  quoted.  Journalists, 
statesmen,  professors  even,  willingly  run  through  his  pages,  and 
particularly  those  of  his  later  works.  In  his  former  publications 
Mr.  Mulhall  confined  his  attention  exclusively  to  South  America — 
The  English  in  South  America,  Hmidbooh  to  the  River  Plate 
Republic,  HandhooJc  of  Brazil,  Sj'c,  are  among  his  earlier  works. 
He  soon,  however,  commenced  to  feel  himself  uncomfortably 
fettered  in  this  distant  continent,  containing  only  4,396  million 
acres  of  land,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  all  the  productions  which 
he  has  given  to  the  world  have  had  for  their  common  object, 
universal  statistics.  He  compares  in  them  from  all  possible  points 
of  view  every  part  of  the  world,  known  and  unknown,  and  it  may 
be  perfectly  relied  upon  that  when  he  commences  a  calculation, 
he  will  refer  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  even  occasionally 
explores  the  depths  of  the  infinite,  and  has  doubtless  taken  note 
for  future  guidance  of  the  46,000  million  stars  contained  in  the 
heavens. 

"Mr.  Mulhall  published  in  1880,  The  Progress  of  the  World 
siiice  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  in  1882,  the  Balance 
Sheet  of  the  World;  in  1884,  the  Bictionary  of  Statistics;  and  in 
1885,  the  History  of  Prices  since  the  Year  1850.  His  choice  of 
titles  is  a  singularly  happy  one,  and  all  these  little  volumes  look 
extremely  well  in  a  library,  particularly  the  first  of  the  four.  It 
is  bound  in  blue,  and  judging  from  the  exterior,  is  a  veiy  attractive 
volume,  bearing  on  the  cover  the  representation  of  a  sun — Solent 
quis  dicer e  fahum  audeat  ?  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  entitled,  Art, 
Agriculture,  Steam,  Industry,  Railways,  Electricity,  Commerce, 
Wealth,  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Press.  Mr.  Mulhall's  later 
publications  are  not  so  elaborately  illustrated  on  the  covers,  but 
this  is  compensated  by  the  letter  press,  which  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  blocks.  His  History  of  Prices  has  to  delight  the  eye 
eight  diagrams  coloured  in  blue  and  buff.  In  one  portion  of  this 
work  we  find  weights  prettily  repi-esented  in  buff  colour  which  are 
intended  to  show  the  pi-oportion  of  taxes  in  various  States  to 
earnings ;  on  the  same  page  we  find  squares  of  light  blue  which 
are  intended  to  represent  the  ratio  of  debt  to  national  wealth  in 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
Farther  on  we  come  to  little  vessels  sailing  over  the  water,  those 
coloured  buff'  represent  at  different  periods  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
mercantile  navies  of  the  world,  while  those  coloured  blue  represent 
at  the  same  periods  the  special  tonnage  of  the  English  mercantile 
navy.  The  masters  of  graphic  statistics  might  possibly  take 
some  exception  to  these  diagrams,  and  would  certainly  find  many 
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anomalies  in  them.  For  instance,  sailing  vessels  are  represented 
by  steam  ships,  and  the  78  million  of  tons  attributed  to  the  British 
flag  occupy  more  space  than  the  152  million  of  tons  which  is 
estimated  to  be  the  burthen  of  all  the  existing  mercantile  navies, 
English  and  foreign.  But  the  sea  has  its  mirages,  and  patriotism 
also  perhaps.  There  is  even  greater  variety  in  the  plates  inserted 
in  the  Bictiovary  of  Statistics.  At  the  word  Army  we  find  quite  a 
battery  of  little  guns  delicately  coloured  in  pale  pink  and  green  ; 
at  the  word  Cattle  a  herd  of  oxen,  green  or  pink ;  at  the  word 
Houses  quite  a  street  of  little  buildings  again  coloured  in  green  and 
pink ;  at  the  word  Raihvays  a  train  of  coaches,  green  and  pink. 
These  variegated  landscapes  certainly  have  the  effect  of  con- 
siderably enlivening  a  volume  of  statistics,  but  if  we  carried  the 
principle  a  little  farther  we  might  represent  all  statistics  by 
pictures,  even  those  rela,ting  to  demography.  For  example,  the 
births  might  be  represented  by  cradles,  the  marriages  by  bouquets 
and  wreaths  of  orange  blossom,  and  the  deaths  by  coffins. 

"Putting  on  one  side  the  question  of  the  titles,  binding  and 
illustrations,  the  last  four  works  of  Mr.  Mulhall  bear  a  singular 
resemblance  to  one  another.  It  is  very  much  the  same  thing  with 
his  tables  as  with  the  pictures  that  one  sees  exhibited  in  various 
picture  galleries — at  a  given  moment  their  position  is  changed, 
those  that  were  originally  on  the  line  are  removed  to  the  level  of 
the  ceiling,  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  Mulhall  excels  in  this  system  of 
permutation,  and  it  is  really  marvellous  to  observe  how  many 
different  shapes  (and  most  of  them  singularly  happy  ones)  he 
manages  to  give  to  his  collection.  The  misfortune  is  that  amongst 
the  50,000  or  100,000  figures  that  he  turns  about  so  skilfully  frorii 
one  volume  to  another,  there  is  an  enormous  number  absolutely 
incorrect,  and  this  is  more  particularly  noticeable  when  he  devotes 
his  attention  to  statistics  relating  to  France.  Some  figures  certainly 
are  to  be  found  here  and  there  which  are  correct,  but  it  is  the 
exception  which  confirms  the  rule.  And  again,  most  of  the  numerical 
data  arranged  by  the  author  are  most  indefinite  and  refer  to  no 
particular  period,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  divest  them  of  any 
scientific  value.  Then  when  he  attempts  to  be  precise  it  is  not 
much  better,  for  precision  without  accuracy  is  nothing  but  a  snare, 
and  here  the  errors  absolutely  swarm. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  I  am  exaggerating ;  but  it  is 
not  so — or  if  I  am,  it  is  only  to  a  very  trifling  extent.  Moreover, 
it  is  perfectly  easy  for  any  one  conversant  with  statistics  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  truth  of  my  statements.  Take  a  figure,  and  to 
make  absolutely  certain,  take  one  the  accuracy  of  which  you  are 
sui-e ;  then  refer  to  Mulhall,  and  you  will  speedily  find  what  you 
want,  for  the  internal  arrangement  of  his  work  is  excellent.  But 
unfortunately  when  you  have  discovered  what  you  have  been  look- 
ing for,  you  will  find  in  at  least  five  cases  out  of  ten  that  the  infor- 
mation he  gives  you  is  misleading.  Refer  to  him  for  the  nuniluM- 
of  landlords,  or  of  lunatics  in  France ;  ask  him  how  many  houses 
or  hackney  carriages  there  are  in  Paris ;  interi-ogate  hira  upon  the 
question  of  agricultural  or  industrial  production ;  on  the  navy, 
commerce,  savings  banks,  or  finances,  aud  he  has  an  answer  to  all ; 
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l)ut  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  numbers  given  appear  to  be 
pui-ely  imaginary. 

"Rossini,  speaking  of  one  of  Wagner's  scores,  once  said  that 
it  would  be  greatly  improved  by  being  played  the  wrong  way, 
commencing  from  the  end  ;  there  is  more  than  one  set  of  figures 
in  MuIhalTs  works  which  would  certainly  lose  nothing  by  being 
read  backwai-ds. 

"  The  same  tendency  to  improvisation  is  found  in  those  portions 
of  his  works  relating  to  the  various  budgets  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
extiuordinary,  as  the  figures  are  periodically  supplied  in  the  official 
jmblications,  and  only  i-eqnire  to  be  copied  out.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  some  of  Mr.  Mulhall's  extraordinary  flights  of 
imagination.  The  consumption  of  salt  in  France  is  a  little  over 
300  millions  of  kilogrammes,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it  at 
10  centimes  the  kilogramme  amounts  to  a  little  over  30  millions  of 
francs.  Mr.  Mulhall  gives  the  consumption  afc  800,000  English 
tons,  that  is  more  than  800  millions  of  kilogrammes,  taking  the 
English  ton  to  be  equivalent  to  1,016  kilogrammes,  and  reduces  the 
I'evenue  to  1 6  millions  of  francs,  an  error  in  both  cases  of  more  than 
100  per  cent. ! 

"  To  take  another  and  a  simpler  case — the  number  of  dogs 
taxed.  This  is  shown  each  year  in  the  returns  published  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  according  to  the  latest  official  data, 
there  were  not  less  than  2,775,400  dogs  contributing  their  quota  to 
the  communal  exchequers.  Mr.  Mulhall,  however,  only  accounts 
for  1,864,000,  and  ignores  the  existence  of  about  i  million  of  these 
useful  animals. 

"  When  on  the  very  firmest  ground  one  is  liable  to  sucli  slips  as 
this,  it  is  the  height  of  recklessness  to  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  beaten  track.  Mr.  Mulhall,  however,  is  not  the 
man  to  hesitate  in  face  of  any  difficulty,  the  most  intricate  problems 
appear  to  be  those  which  embarrass  him  the  least.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  set  oneself  to  endeavour  to  estimate  the 
Avealth  of  a  particular  country,  and  many  statisticians  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  laboured  at  it  without 
arriving  at  any  absolutely  satisfactory  result.  Why  then  instead  of 
thus  labouring  in  vain,  did  we  not  address  ourselves  to  Mr.  Mulhall  ? 
There  is  not  a  country  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  whose 
Avealth,  capital,  and  income,  he  is  not  able  to  estimate  within  a 
few  thousands,  dealing  separately  with  landed  property,  cattle, 
railways,  public  works,  houses,  furniture,  merchandise,  bullion, 
shipping,  &c.  If  the  moon  were  inhabited,  Mr.  Mulhall  would 
]n-obably  know  better  than  the  inhabitants  themselves,  what  they 
were  Avorth. 

"  Happy  man  !  Victor  Hugo,  v»'ho  certainly  did  not  err  on  the 
side  of  modesty,  once  despairingly  said — 

'  Je  voudrai.s  bien  savoir  les  clioscs  que  j'ignore.' 

!Mr.  Mulhall  is  free  from  this  anxiety — the  things  whicb  the 
generality  of  persons  are  ignorant  of,  appear  to  be  those  which 
lie  finds  it  most  easy  to  teach — and  with  this  vast  store  of  know- 
ledge he  is  exti-emely  condescending.     His  statistical  scales  are  as 
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accommodating  as  tliose  steam  hammers,  wliich  at  tlie  will  of  the 
engineer  are  capable  of  crushing  a  mass  of  red  hot  iron,  or  of 
cracking  a  nut — Mr.  Mulhall  after  having  weighed  the  earth  or  the 
sun,  is  perfectly  willing,  if  requested,  to  weigh  a  mouse,  a  fly,  or  a 
gnat.  With  the  same  j^en  that  he  puts  life  and  death,  peace  and  war, 
the  social  question,  &c.,  into  equations,  he  tells  us  the  weights  of  the 
clocks  of  N^otre  Dame,  the  number  of  camels  that  Job  possessed,  and 
the  quantity  of  swallows'  nests  annually  consumed  by  the  Chinese 
mandarins.  He  tells  us  what  is  the  price  of  cats  in  the  Brazils,  of 
tulips  at  Amsterdam,  and  of  a  bottle  of  Tokay  from  the  cellars  of 
Prince. Woronzoff.  He  condescends  to  inform  us  that  Seneca  the 
philosopher  enjoyed  a  fortune  of  3,400,000/.,  that  Lambei't  at  40 
years  of  age  weighed  739  lbs.,  and  that  Madame  Frescobaldi  never 
gave  birth  to  less  than  three  children  at  a  time  ! 

"  In  matters  of  this  description  an  error  more  or  less  is  not  of 
vital  importance,  but  some  of  Mr.  Mulhall's  inaccuracies  are  not 
so  harmless,  as  the  English  House  of  Commons  has  recently 
discovered.  On  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  a  number 
of  newspapers  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  published  so  called 
statistics  of  the  evictions  in  Ireland  since  the  commencement  of 
the  reign — and  this  number  was  stated  to  amount  to  3,668,000. 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  minimise  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people,  but  this  startling 
total  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary,  so  improbable,  so  dispropor- 
tionate, that  I  began  to  ask  myself  whether  Mr.  Mulhall's  calculating 
machine  had  not  had  something  to  do  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Mr.  Mulhall  was  the  author  of  this  monstrous  statement,  and  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  said  with  reference  to  it : — 

"  'I  was  astounded  at  those  figures;  they  were  such  as  I. think 
nobody  the  least  acquainted  with  Irish  statistics  would  have  known 
to  be  correct.  I  have  examined  this  point,  and  will  the  House 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  in  these  figures  Mr.  Mulhall's  method 
of  proceeding  had  been  this  :  He  has  taken  the  Government  return, 
which  gave  him  in  two  columns  the  number  of  families  and  the 
number  of  persons  evicted.  He  has  deliberately  selected  the 
column  containing  the  number  of  persons  ;  he  has  treated  that 
column  as  if  it  consisted  of  families,  and  he  has  chosen  to  assume 
that  tlie  Irish  family  consists  of  seven  pei'sons,  and  he  has  multi- 
plied the  number  of  evictions  by  seven  in  consequence.' 

"  So  much  for  the  value  of  those  figures  which  went  the  round 
of  the  press,  those  figures  which  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  safe  in  appro- 
priating, so  certain  did  their  author  appear  to  be  of  his  facts. 

"  It  was  this  last  example  of  flagrant  inaccuracy  that  decided 
me  to  state  frankly  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Mulhall's  work.  It  is 
only  fair  that  the  public  should  know,  both  in  France  and  in 
England,  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  his  productions.  The 
author  of  the  Dictlnnary  of  Statistics  and  the  History  of  Prices,  is 
undoubtedly  an  ingenious  man,  and  particularly  skilful  in  his 
mise  en  sce?ie,  but  he  most  assui-edly  abuses  the  right  that  everyone 
enjoys  of  occasionally  making  mistakes.  Everyone  is  liable  to 
error — true  statisticians  unfortunately  are  no  more  infallible  than 
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true  doctors,  and  there  are  times  when  we  are  all  obliged  to  cry 
med  culpa.  But  there  are  erfors  and  errors,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  statisticians  who  love  and  respect  the  science,  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  the  Montacabere  who 
takes  such  unwarrantable  liberties  with  it." 


VI. — Agriculhiral  Returns  for  1887. 

The  following  are  the  principal  portions  of  the  memorandum 
called  "  Summarised  Results  of  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1887," 
prefixed  to  the  last  returns  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council  : — 

"  The  annexed  tables  contain  the  information,  usually  comprised 
in  the  Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  year  1887, 
with  summary  returns  for  Ireland  for  the  same  year.  The  details  for 
Great  Britain  have  been  collected  as  in  previous  years  by  officers 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department,  while  those  for  Ireland  have 
been  supplied  to  the  Agricultural  Department  by  the  Registrai-- 
General  for  Ireland.  The  particulars  for  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  which  are  included  in  the  general  totals,  have 
been  collected  by  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  respective 
governors  of  those  districts.  The  date  for  which  the  retiirns  in 
Gi^eat  Britain,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  were 
directed  to  be  obtained  was,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  the  4th  of 
June,  and  a  summary,  subject  as  usual  to  corrections  in  the  com- 
pleted returns,  was  issued  to  the  London  newspapers  on  the 
17th  of  August. 

"  In  Great  Britain  the  number  of  separate  returns  furnished  by 
occupiers  of  land,  and  of  those  obtained  by  estimates  where  the 
occupiers  omitted  to  make  returns,  has  been  this  year  563,119;  of 
these  420,822  were  in  England,  61,006  in  Wales,  and  81,291  in 
Scotland  ;  and  there  were  altogether  4,7 1 1  from  owners  of  live  stock 
only,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  3,545  in  the  case  of  occupiers 
of  land,  and  a  decrease  of  225  owners  of  stock.  The  increased 
number  of  occupiers  is  in  several  counties  again  ascribed  chiefly  to 
the  subdivision  of  land,  some  of  which  has  been  newly  reclaimed. 
The  consolidation  of  small  holdings  with  larger  ones  owing  to 
changes  of  occupancy  from  agricultural  depression,  and  farms 
which  remain  unlet  and  are  now  I'eturned  by  their  owners,  together 
with  the  land  in  their  occupation,  have,  however,  reduced  the 
number  in  other  districts.  There  arc  also  the  instances  annually 
occurring,  for  which  allowance  must  be  made  as  heretofore,  of 
returns  made  by  occupiers  of  more  than  one  holding,  and  Avho 
furnish  the  required  particulars  either  on  one  schedule  or  sepa- 
rately for  each  holding,  as  may  be  convenient  to  them. 

"  In  respect  to  the  number  of  occupiers  for  whom  recourse 
was  had  to  estimates,  the  retui-ns  so  obtained  show  a  decrease  of 
136  only,  the  total  number  being  this  year  19,852,  as  compai'ed 
with  19,988  in  1886. 
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"  The  acreage  estimated  amounts  this  year  to  1,619,776  acres,  as 
compai'cd  with  1,665,876  in  1886,  a  decrease  of  46,100  acres.  The 
advantage  of  dispensing  with  these  estimates  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out,  and  is  so  obvious  that  it  was  hoped  the  necessity  for 
them  would  disappear  more  rapidly  than  it  appears  to  do.  If, 
as  has  been  suggested,  chambers  of  agriculture  and  other  such 
associations,  as  well  as  the  press  of  the  country  interested  in 
agricultural  matters,  were  to  urge  this  point  upon  the  attention 
of  farmers,  it  might,  perhaps,  induce  more  of  them  to  render  the 
information  required,  and  thus  lead  to  a  nearer  approach  to 
accuracy  in  the  aggregate  results. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  special  return  was  last  year 
issued  in  a  Parliamentary  Paper  [C-4848]  1886,  with  reference  to 
certain  classes  of  agricultural  holdings  and  allotments  detached 
from  and  attached  to  cottages  which  were  held  by  labourers  and 
working  men  in  each  county  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  tables 
referring  to  allotments,  and  a  few  others  showing  summaries  and 
certain  details,  were  included  among  the  agricultural  returns  of 
that  year. 

"  In  accorda.nce  with  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Dorington, 
these  allotment  returns  were  supplemented  by  a  further  return, 
giving  similar  information  for  the  same  year,  in  regard  to  each 
union  or  parish,  &c.,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  each  parish 
and  county  in  Scotland.  The  particulars  referred  to  were  issued 
early  in  the  present  year  in  Parliamentary  Paper  [C-4974]  1887. 

"  A  special  return  (Table  No.  XI)  of  unoccupied  arable  farms 
in  England  and  Wales,  or  of  parts  of  farms  of  not  less  than  five 
acres  unoccupied  or  not  in  cultivation,  has  been  this  year  obtained 
as  in  1881,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Barclay  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th  of  February  last. 

"  The  broad  fact  shown  in  the  return  for  1887  of  a  diminution 
of  18,533  acres,  as  compared  with  that  obtained  in  1881,  in  uncul- 
tivated land  in  England  and  Wales,  apjiears  at  first  glance  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  undoubtedly  intensified  depression  in  agriculture 
which  is  generally  believed  to  exist  at  present  in  a  more  acute 
form  than  has  been  known  within  recent  years.  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  slight  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, but,  assuming  that  the  principle  of  including  only  such  land 
as  was  actually  uncultivated  was  closely  adhered  to  in  1881,  and 
as  carefully  considered  by  the  returning  officers  of  that  date  as  it 
has  been  this  year,  the  facts  remain,  and  the  solution  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  circumstances  attending  each  of  the  two  periods 
in  question.  The  replies  to  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the 
collectors,  calling  their  attention  to  the  results  shown,  and 
requesting  that  the  accuracy  of  their  returns  of  1887  might  be 
further  investigated,  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  on  this  point,  for  in 
those  counties  where  the  acreage  of  unoccnpied  land  now  shown  is 
less  than  in  1881,  the  figures  given  in  1887  have,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  test  them,  been  found  correct,  while  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  those  of  1881  were  otherwise.  It  is 
suggested  in  the  explanations  of  some  of  the  officers  that  in  1881 
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the  existing  depression  in  the  farming  industry  was  less  felt,  and 
that  landlords  had  not  then  resolved  upon  reducing  rents  or  taking 
farms  into  their  own  hands  for  cultivation,  notvpithstanding  the 
number  of  holdings  which  had  become  vacant  immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  return  in  1881 ;  and  that  many  such  farms  were 
for  a  time  allowed  to  run  w^aste  owing  to  owners  being  reluctant, 
probably  from  regarding  the  depression  as  temporary  merely,  to 
re-let  them  at  reduced  rentals,  and  unwilling  themselves  to  occupy 
and  cultivate  them.  Owners  of  land  are  now,  it  is  mentioned, 
either  partially  or  completely  cultivating  land  which  is  at  present 
untenanted,  or  they  have  felt  compelled  to  make  veiy  material 
reductions  in  rents,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these  altered  condi- 
tions, the  quantity  of  unoccupied  land,  which  in  very  many  cases 
has  been  re-let  at  a  merely  nominal  rental,  or  sometimes  on  pay- 
ment of  the  tithes  only,  has  actually  decreased. 

"  Furthermore,  it  is  explained  in  one  of  the  collections  com- 
posed of  parts  of  several  adjacent  counties  that  heavy,  cold,  and 
retentive  clay  soils,  which  during  a  series  of  wet  seasons  could  not 
be  remuneratively  cultivated,  and  were  allowed  to  go  out  of 
cultivation,  have  become  covered  with  such  grasses  as  grow 
spontaneously,  the  land  so  covered  being  frequently  let  for  i-ougli 
grazing  purposes  at  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  acre  ;  while  the  recent  drier 
seasons  have  aiforded  opportunity  of  bringing  smaller  portions, 
under  reduced  rents,  more  or  less  into  cultivation.  If  this  be  the 
case  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  present  state  of  things  as 
shown  in  the  return,  instead  of  being  inconsistent  with  the 
distress  so  often  asserted,  would  really  appear  in  some  degree  to 
confirm  it,  the  land  now  let  at  the  low  price  quoted  having  been 
worth  20s.  to  40S.  per  acre  in  more  prosperous  times. 

"  During  what  may  be  termed  its  transition  state,  it  is  remarked 
that  it  was  often  a  debated  point  as  to  whether  the  land  should  be 
returned  as  bare  fallow  or  permanent  pasture ;  it  has  gradually 
taken  its  place  under  the  latter  description. 

"  Without  attaching  undue  weight  to  these  explanations,  which 
are  here  given  for  what  they  are  worth,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
causes  specified  have  helped  to  modify  the  position  as  compared 
with  that  of  1881.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  grass  land, 
much  of  which  is  frequently  let  for  grazing  for  the  season,  is,  in 
relative  propc^rtion  to  the  total  cultivated  acreage,  now  very  much 
larger  than  it  was  in  1881  ;  while  of  arable  land  thus  diminished 
the  proportion  under  fallow  in  England  and  Wales  together  is 
now  only  3*55  per  cent,  of  such  land  as  compared  with  5*55  per 
cent,  of  that  returned  in  1881.  It  would  therefore  appear  not 
improbable  that  smaller  quantities  of  arable  land  should  be  found 
to  be  now  wholly  out  of  cultivation. 

"  There  are  also  included  (Table  No.  X)  among  the  returns  of 
the  present  year,  in  reply  to  the  desire  expressed  by  Mr.  Jasper 
More  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  day  of  February  last, 
particulars  showing  the  quantity  of  land  rented  and  owned  in  each 
county  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  parts  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Lincoln 
(forming  one  of  the  collections  of  the   Inland   Revenue  Depart- 
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inenfc),  in  which  it  is  stated  by  the  officer  that  the  infoinnation 
asked  for  as  to  ownership  of  land  occupied  was  reliised  by  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  occupiers  under  the  false  impression  that  it 
would  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  and  that  all  assurances 
to  the  contrary  which  were  made  to  them  were  disregarded.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  these  refusals,  it  has  not  been 
practicable  fully  to  complete  the  return  which  has  been  obtained  in 
respect  to  all  other  counties. 

"Of  the  total  quantity  of  32,665,314  aci-es,  shown  in  Table  X, 
as  the  extent  of  land  rented  or  owned  in  Great  Britain  in  1887, 
27,538,489  acres  were  returned  as  rented,  and  4,834,430  acres  were 
returned  as  being  owned  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  schedules 
were  forwarded,  leaving  thus  292,395  acres  in  the  three  counties 
before  mentioned  for  which  the  information  required  was  not 
obtained. 

"  It  should  be  explained  with  reference  to  the  difference  here 
shown  between  the  total  cultivated  acreage  in  Table  I  and  the 
extent  of  32,665,314  acres  above  referred  to,  that  the  latter  number 
includes  the  aci'eage  of  nursery  grounds  ;  of  certain  quantities  of 
land  under  culture  of  small  fruit  not  shown  in  Table  I  ;  and  also 
19,056  acres,  viz.,  5,535  acres  in  Kent,  and  13,521  acres  in  Sussex, 
returned  as  land  rented  or  owned,  the  figures  given  in  both  these 
counties  being  in  excess  of  the  total  of  the  separate  crops  in 
Tables  II  and 'VII. 

"  The  diffei-ence  in  Kent  has,  on  inquiry,  been  found  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  omissions  in  regard  to  acreage  returned  under 
orchards  and  market  gardens. 

"In  Sussex  the  collector  explains  that  in  many  instances  tlie 
gross  acreage  of  the  farms  was  given,  while  in  others  the  total 
acreage  of  the  separate  crops  only  was  included. 

"  In  all  other  counties  the  aggregate  of  the  separate  crops 
appears  to  have  been  entered  as  the  full  extent  of  land  rented  or 
owned,  without  any  important  differences  being  shown. 

"  In  the  Isle  of  Man  tlie  discrepancy  between  the  totnl  quantity 
of  land  rented  or  owned  and  the  sum  of  the  separate  crops  is 
stated  to  have  arisen  from  the  inclusion  of  mountain  land,  &c.,  in 
the  total,  which  is  not  otherwise  returned  upon  the  schedules. 

"  For  Guernsey,  land  occupied  by  farmhouses  and  buildings 
and  other  quantities  covered  by  greenhouses,  &c.,  and  in  fact  all 
land  under  occupation,  w^hether  cultivated  or  not,  appears  to  have 
been  included ;  while  in  Jersey  the  discrepancy  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  erroneous  addition  of  second  crops  grown  on  the  same  land. 

"  The  following  appear  to  be  the  general  results  of  the  returns 
which  have  been  obtained  for  Great  Britain  : — 

"  The  area  returned  in  1887  as  under  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of 
crops,  bare  fallow,  and  gi-ass,  exclusive  of  heath  and  mountain 
pasture  land  and  of  woods  and  plantations  amounts  to  32,615,000 
acres,  shown  in  Table  I  as  hitherto.  These  figures  do  not,  how- 
ever, include  an  addition  of  some  18,000  acres  in  Table  XII  to  l)e 
presently  referred  to,  the  major  portion  of  this  last  mentioned 
acreage  belonging  to  particulars  which  have  not  previously  been 
furnished  in  these  returns.     Comparing  therefore  the  32,615,000 
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acres  shown  in  Table  I  with  the  returns  of  the  previous  year,  we 
find  an  increase  in  land  under  cultivation  of  about  24,000  acres, 
the  respective  additions  in  each  division  being  about  6,800  acres 
for  England,  8,700  acres  for  Wales,  and  over  8,500  acres  for 
Scotland. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  addition  to  the  cultivated  acreage 
of  England  is  this  year  very  considerably  less  than  has  been 
usual,  and  the  explanation  of  the  abatement  in  increase  is  pi'obablv 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  agricultural  distress  and  prospects 
appear  to  interfere  materially  with  bringing  additional  land  under 
cultivation. 

"  It  has  been  ascertained  however  that  portions  more  or  less 
considerable  of  the  land  which  is  this  year  included  in  the  special 
return  as  to  unoccupied  land  in  England  and  Wales  was,  in  some 
districts,  in  cases  where  it  had  been  accidentally  estimated  in  1886, 
owing  to  the  non-receipt  of  the  occupier's  schedules,  inserted  by 
several  collectors  in  the  returns  of  that  year  pertaining  to  cultivated 
acreage,  although  the  land  in  question  was  possibly  last  year  also 
unoccupied.  To  such  extent  as  this  actually  occurred,  it  necessarily 
only  apparently  increased  the  acreage  of  land  then  shown  as  under 
cultivation.  This  the  special  return  referred  to,  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  source  of  error,  has  now  been  the  means  of  correcting, 
and,  in  the  present  year  therefore  of  diminishing  the  further 
addition  to  the  acreage  under  cultivation  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  shown. 

"Notwithstanding  this  depression  in  agriculture  so  frequently 
noticed  in  the  reports  of  collecting  officers,  there  are  in  certain 
localities,  such  as  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Durham,  Lancaster,  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in 
England,  and  others  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  several  instances 
of  land  newly  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultivation  since  last 
year.  These  additions  do  not  here  again  seem  quite  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  so  much  land  in  other  localities  remains  uncul- 
tivated, but  in  the  outlying  districts  where  these  reclamations  take 
place,  they  still  appear  to  aiiord  the  prospect  of  repayment  for  the 
cost  incurred,  and  at  the  low  price  at:  which  such  land  is  probably 
sub-let,  tenants  are  found  to  occupy  it  either  separately  in  small 
quantities  or  as  additions  to  their  holdings  when  it  is  so  obtainable. 
There  is  always  among  landlords  and  farmers  some  uncertainty  in 
deciding  whether  land  of  this  class  should,  soon  after  its  reclama- 
tion, be  included  in  these  returns,  and  the  character  of  the  season 
may  in  some  measure  occasionally  determine  their  decision. 
Every  eifort  is  made  however  to  secure  accurate  information 
in  regard  to  these  additions  when  returned^  in  tracing  out  large 
differences  which  may  be  observed  to  the  particular  parishes 
in  which  they  occur,  and  obtaining  through  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office  explanations  from  their  local  officers  as  to  the  reason  of 
discrepancy. 

"  In  several  counties,  as  is  annually  the  case,  instances  of 
decreases  in  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  are  reported  by 
collectors  in  reference  to  land  previously  agricultural  being  taken 
for  building  purposes,  construction  of  railways,  &c.,  and  some  of 
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that  unoccupied  in  1881,  when  the  previous  return  as  to  unoccupied 
land  was  obtained,  has  doubtless,  where  situate  near  large  towns, 
since  been  thus  utilised. 

"  There  are  also  the  usual  differen^ces,  which  do  not,  however, 
affect  the  total  cultivated  area,  as  to  bordering  farms,  which  are 
occasionally,  in  cases  of  separate  holdings  occupied  by  the  same 
person,  included  in  the  collection  of  a  particular  county  one  year 
and  in  that  of  an  adjoining  county  the  next  year. 

"  With  regard  to  the  details  of  particular  crops  in  Great 
Britain,  the  most  noticeable  feature  as  regards  corn  crops,  apart 
from  the  important  decrease  in  the  total,  is  that  compared  with 
1886,  there  are  slight  increases  in  the  areas  under  wheat  and  oats, 
while  the  area  under  barley  has  considerably  decreased. 

"  The  total  quantity  of  land  returned  under  wheat  in  the  present 
year  is  2,317,324  aci'es,  or  31,419  acres  (equal  to  1*4  per  cent.) 
more  than  in  18!S6,  but  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1885  of  160,994 
acres  or  6' 5  per  cent. 

"  An  exceptionally  favourable  seed  time  is  reported  by  the 
officers  generally  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  proportion  of  wheat 
sown,  but  the  imperative  requirement  of  straw,  which  at  present  is 
of  relatively  high  value,  is  in  a  few  counties  said  to  have  contri- 
buted towards  preventing  further  diminution  of  the  acreage  which 
has  in  recent  years  been  recorded  for  this  crop. 

"  As  regards  the  separate  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  the  acreage 
of  wheat  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year  has  increased 
in  England  by  I'Sg  per  cent.,  that  of  Wales  being  more  by 
I*  10  per  cent.,  whilst  in  Scotland  there  is  a  falling  off  of  10*31 
per  cent. 

"The  area  under  barley  in  1887  was  2,085,156  acres,  the 
smallest  acreage  yet  recorded  for  this  crop  in.  these  returns,  the 
decrease  being  no  less  than  156,008  acres  or  7*0  per  cent,  from 
last  year.  The  diminution  is  almost  unanimously  ascribed  by  the 
collectors  to  the  low  prices  for  grain  of  this  description  which 
have  lately  been  obtainable. 

"  The  large  importations  of  foreign  barley  which  have  been 
taking  place  since  last  season  are  also  referred  to,  over  if  million 
quarters  more  having  been  imported  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
31st  August,  1887,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  imported  during 
the  same  period  in  1885-86. 

"  Taking  into  consideration  the  circumstance  that  the  deficient 
acreage  of  barley  is  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  increase 
in  the  two  other  principal  corn  crops,  it  appears  to  be  only  further 
evidence  of  the  tendency,  adverted  to  in  previous  reports,  towards 
allowing  land  to  be  otherwise  utilised  rather  than  retain  it  under 
tiHage,  for  which  farmei'S  generally  have  not  now,  it  is  stated, 
adequate  capital. 

"  Oats  were  sown  on  3,087,989  acres,  only  6,393  f^cres  or  0*2 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  1886,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they 
covered  a  larger  breadth  in  the  present  year  than  has  been 
returned  under  this  crop  since  these  statistics  have  been  collected. 
Some  of  the  officers  remark  that  of  the  principal  corn  crops  it  is 
the  only  one  at  all  remunerative,  and  reference  is  further  made  to 
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the  fact  that  the  straw  is  being  greatly  used  for  feeding  stock  in 
winter  in  many  pai'ts  of  the  country. 

"Among  the  other  corn  and  pulse  crops  the  acreage  under  rye 
shows  a  slight  diminution  of  700  acres.  Beans,  compared  with 
1886,  have  decreased  by  10,000  acres,  while  peas  have  increased 
by  15,000  acres. 

"Altogether  the  total  area  under  com  crops  in  Great  Britain 
in  1887  is  thus  brought  up  to  8,145,900  acres,  or  114,200  acres 
short  of  that  in  1886,  a  decrease  of  1*38  per  cent.,  the  average 
area  of  the  preceding  ten  years  having  been  8,767,000  acres,  or 
621,000  acres  more. 

"  Of  the  area  under  green  crops  in  Great  Britain  in  1887, 
potatoes  were  planted  on  559,600  acres,  an  addition  over  the 
quantity  of  land  so  returned  in  1886  of  5,600  acres,  and  showing, 
as  was  the  case  when  its  production  was  compared  with  that  of 
1885,  an  increase  of  about  i*o  per  cent. 

"  Turnips  and  swedes  have  further  declined.  They  were  this 
year  returned  as  grown  on  1,972,200  acres  compared  with  2,002,800 
acres  in  1886,  a  decrease  of  30,600  acres,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  as  in  the  case  of  beans  and  peas  the  dryness  of  the  spring 
and  summer,  so  favourable  to  the  yield  of  wheat,  will  have  greatly 
lessened  the  produce  of  each  of  these  crops. 

"Mangold  has  increased  by  11,400  acres,  and  cabbage,  kohl- 
rabi, and  rape  have  increased  by  1,800  acres,  Avhile  carrots, 
vetches,  and  other  green  crops  unenumerated,  have  together 
decreased  by  5,100  acres. 

"  The  total  area  of  green  crops  thus  amounts  to  3,463,700  acres, 
a  diminution  of  nearly  17,000  acres  from  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year,  mainly  due  to  the  lessened  quantity  of  land 
sown  with  turnips  and  swedes. 

"  Flax  was  grown  on  3,700  acres,  an  addition  of  600  acres  only. 

"  Hops  have  decreased,  as  compared  with  1886,  by  6,400  acres, 
nearly  4,000  acres  of  this  quantity  being  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  much  of  the  land  has  not  yet,  it  appears,  been  otherwise 
utilised.  The  collectors  state  that  hop  plants  on  important  quan- 
tities of  land  both  in  Kent  and  Sussex  hitherto  so  occupied,  have 
been  grubbed-up  in  consequence  of  the  unremunerative  character 
of  this  crop  from  the  prevailing  low  prices  due  to  foreign  com- 
petition. It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  tide  of  increasing 
imports  referred  to  in  1886,  which  has  been  influential  in  thus 
diminishing  the  acreage  of  hops,  has  for  the  present  turned,  since 
the  quantity  imported  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present 
year,  compared  with  1886,  has  decreased  by  22,000  cwt.,  and  has 
been  14,000  cwt.  less  than  the  imports  in  a  similar  period  in  1885. 

"  Bare  fallow  in  Great  Britain  has  decreased  in  much  greater 
measui'e  than  has  been  usual.  The  diminution,  which  is  chiefly  in 
England,  is  from  552,898  acres  to  485,874  acres,  and  is  now  a 
smaller  area  by  57,000  acres  than  that  of  any  year  since  the 
returns  have  been  collected.  It  is  said  by  the  officers  to  be  owing 
to  the  more  favourable  seed  time,  the  fine  dry  seasons  in  autumn 
and  spring  having  enabled  farmers  to  clear  their  land  for  the 
cultivation  of  seeds  and  grasses  or  to  bring  it  under  pasture  for 
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stock  purposes.  The  general  disposition  to  put  all  available  land 
Tinder  culture  is  frequently  refei'red  to  in  tlie  reports,  and  the 
decrease  extends  to  almost  every  county  in  England  and  Wales. 

"  Clover  and  rotation  grasses  show  a  further  considerable 
increase  in  Great  Britain,  their  extent  being  4,781,000  acres,  or 
91,800  acres  more  than  in  1886,  distributed  in  an  addition  of 
73,400  acres  to  clover  for  hay,  and  of  18,400  acres  to  that  not 
intended  to  be  so  used. 

"  The  preference  to  clover  for  hay  over  meadow  grass  is 
occasionally  noticed  in  certain  districts.  It  appears  also  that  the 
acreage  devoted  to  hay  would  have  been  yet  greater  but  for  the 
fact  that  in  some  localities  the  crop  was  grazed  instead  of  being 
mowed  owing  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  other  available  keep  for 
stock.  A  fairly  increasing  demand  for  clover  as  green  food  for 
stock  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  is,  however,  referred  to  by  those 
officers  within  whose  districts  it  has  attracted  attention. 

"  The  movement  in  the  direction  of  constant  additions  to  per- 
manent pasture,  which  has  been  so  often  remarked  upon  in  former 
reports,  continues,  and  the  results  are  shown  this  year  in  an  area 
of  15,671,000  acres,  as  compared  with  15,535,000  acres  in  1886,  an 
increase  of  136,000  acres.  The  area  of  arable  land,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  less  by  112,000  acres,  about  16,944,000  being  returned  in 
1887  against  17,056,000  acres  in  the  preceding  year. 

"  Of  the  total  quantity  of  land  included  in  the  returns  as 
under  permanent  pasture  this  year,  that  for  hay,  amounting  to 
4,562,000  acres,  exhibits  an  increase  over  1886  of  144,000  acres, 
while  the  grass  not  intended  for  this  use  shows  a  slight  decrease  of 
about  8,000  acres,  probably  in  the  latter  instance  due  also  to  one 
of  the  reasons  before  alluded  to  in  reference  to  the  item  of  clover 
not  appropriated  to  hay,  namely,  the  early  obligation  to  graze 
some  of  it  instead. 

"  Most  of  the  reports  of  the  officers  agree  in  the  information 
they  furnish  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  extension  under  the  heads 
both  of  clover  and  rotation  grasses  and  of  permanent  pasture 
which  is  laid  down  for  hay.  In  the  dearth  of  fodder,  which  this 
year  again  early  existed  owing  to  the  protracted  winter,  realisation 
upon  live  stock  became  general,  while  for  the  remaining  stock 
which  farmers  kept,  the  supply  of  available  hay  was  but  sufficient 
to  meet  requirements.  Old  hay  consequently  became  almost 
universally  scarce  and  dear,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  agri- 
culture farmers  with  insufficient  means  find  hay  to  be  a  commodity 
immediately  available  for  convei'sion  into  money.  They  are  able 
by  so  appropriating  their  land,  it  is  said,  to  diminish  the  labour 
account  on  their  holdings,  and  thus  for  a  time  tide  over  immediate 
embarrassment. 

"  This  question  of  insufficient  capital  is  mentioned  by  one 
collector  'to  underlie  the  whole  movement,  and  to  determine  the 
course  of  action  of  occupiers  who  cannot  now  afford  to  pay  for 
the  labour  necessary  to  good  cultivation,  and  therefore  stop  the 
plough.'  Owners,  it  is  added,  have  much  land  on  their  hands 
which  they  also  seed  out  to  save  upon  the  labour  item,  'while 
tenants  are  allowed  in  some  cases  to  cart  off  straw.'     That  the 
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land  is  '  thus  impoverished  and  drifts  into  clover  and  permanent 
pasture  from  sheer  necessity.'  It  is  stated  in  the  report  here 
referred  to  that  a  great  deal  of  land  in  the  districts  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  collector's  observation  has  been  '  strawed  two 
or  three  times  in  succession,  and  has  been  seeded  out  with  the  last 
straw  crop  with  but  little  or  no  manure,'  and  that  this  'cannot  but 
be  regai'ded  as  an  improvident  system  of  farming.' 

"  Orchards  in  Great  Britain  again  show  an  enlarged  area, 
covering  202,234  acres,  as  compared  with  200,284  in  the  previous 
year. 

"Allusion  has  been  made  earlier  in  this  report  to  the  fact  that 
some  X 8,000  acres  are  this  year  brought  into  these  returns  for 
which  the  particulars  forming  that  aggregate  have  not  hitherto 
been  obtained.  It  had  been  in  several  collections  reported  that  to 
a  considerable  extent  currants,  g'ooseberries,  and  other  small  fruit, 
for  which  there  was  no  appropriate  column  in  the  schedule,  were 
grown  under  or  between  the  trees  in  orchards,  and  to  this  extent 
the  land  which  was  not  already  entered  as  under  grass  in  orchards 
was  excluded  from  the  total  acreage.  To  meet  this  particular 
defect  in  the  returns,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inclusion 
of  all  the  orchard  land  in  the  general  total,  a  new  column  was 
inserted  in  the  form  under  the  title  of  '  small  fruit.'  It  was  like- 
wise surmised  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  fruit  which  is 
also  grown  in  market  gardens,  was  continually  entered  among 
other  crops  in  the  returns,  as  provision  had  not  been  made  to 
obtain  this  item  sepai-ately. 

"  The  endeavour  this  year  to  ascertain  the  quantity  grown  in 
orchards,  owing  to  misapprehension  here  and  there  with  regard  to 
the  precise  intention  of  the  heading  in  question,  has  been  but  imper- 
fectly successful,  inasmuch  as  the  acreage  intended  for  small  fruit 
in  oi'chards  only,  has  in  several  localities  been  found  to  comprise 
some  of  that  belonging  properly  to  market  gardens,  and  secondly, 
on  account  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Table  No.  XII  does  not 
represent  the  entire  acreage  of  the  small  fruit  grown  in  orchards 
and  market  gardens  together,  and  without  this  explanation  wovild 
therefore  be  misleading.  Subject  to  the  qualifications  above 
noticed,  the  return  of  small  fruit  referred  to,  shows  in  1887  in 
Table  XII,  18,476  acres  under  culture.  Considering  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  details  which  the  returns  furnished  in  regard  to 
this  item  really  contain,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  analyse  the 
particulars  given  for  each  county,  but  as  the  question  is  one  in 
which  many  people  feel  interest,  it  is  hoped  that  next  year  it  may 
be  found  practicable  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  thus  to  obtain 
more  accurate  information  on  this  subject. 

"  The  acreage  under  market  gardens  is  this  year  62,666  acres, 
as  compared  with  60,850  acres  in  1886. 

"  For  land  used  by  nurserymen  for  the  growth  of  trees,  shrubs, 
&c.,  the  returns  for  1887  show  a  slight  decrease  from  the  acreage 
of  last  year. 

"  The  extent  occupied  by  woods  and  plantations  will  be  found 
in  the  table  relating  to  orchards,  &c.  Annual  returns  are  not 
obtained  for  it,  as  it  does  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.      As 
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however  the  acreage  has  not  been  collected  since  1881,  it  is 
proposed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department, 
to  collect  fresh  statistics  next  year  to  be  included  in  the  agricultural 
returns. 

"  Tui'ning  now  to  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain, 
the  record  of  the  present  year  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory. 
There  is  a  slight  decline  of  577  in  agricultural  horses,  accounted 
for  much  in  the  same  manner  as  have  been  previous  recent  reduc- 
tions in  the  numbers  of  this  class,  namely,  that  owing  to  the  smaller 
quantity  of  land  under  corn  crops,  fewer  horses  are  required  under 
the  present  system  of  farming.  The  deficiency  in  this  class  is  more 
than  made  up,  however,  by  an  increase  of  3,601  in  unbroken  horses 
and  mares  returned  as  kept  for  breeding. 

"  Since  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  horses  in  1874,  there  have 
been  no  statistics  obtained  of  the  number  of  horses  in  Great 
Britain  exclusive  of  those  which  come  into  the  returns  as  being 
used  in  agriculture  or  as  brood  mares  and  their  foals. 

"  So  far  as  relates  to  the  trade  in  horses  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  foreign  countries,  more  horses  have  lately  been 
imported  than  exported.  The  imports  of  foreign  horses  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1886  show,  however,  a  decline  of  1,997  in 
number  when  compared  w^ith  those  of  1885,  and  so  far  in  this  year 
this  position  has  been  maintained,  while  the  exports  have  increased. 
"  It  is  remarkable  that  in  spite  of  the  increased  acreage  under 
permanent  pasture  and  clover  or  artificial  grasses  in  Great  Britain, 
the  stock  of  cattle  has  fallen  off  considerably  in  the  past  year,  each 
of  the  several  classes  of  this  stock,  as  distinguished  in  the  returns, 
participating  in  the  result,  the  total  number  being  now  6,441,268, 
or  205,415  (equal  to  3"i  per  cent)  less  than  in  1886,  and  156,696 
(or  2 "4  per  cent.)  less  than  in  1885.  Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or 
in  calf  have  slightly  decreased  by  1,5^5,  England  alone  showing  a 
very  small  increase  of  4,647  head,  or  0*3  per  cent.,  the  number  in 
Great  Britain  being  this  year  2,536,280. 

"  Other  cattle  of  2  years  of  age  and  above  number  1,559,073, 
or  I'O  per  cent,  less,  while  young  cattle  have  further  decreased  as 
compared  with  1886  by  no  less  than  188,020,  or  7^4  j^er  cent.,  the 
decrease  in  this  class  being  distributed  over  the  three  divisions  of 
the  kingdom. 

"  The  combined  effects  of  the  severe  and  protracted  winter,  and 
scarcity  of  keep  in  the  subsequent  dry  spring  and  summer,  are, 
noticed  by  the  collectors  as  having  been  the  chief  reasons  of  the 
decline  in  numbers,  farmers  having  been  compelled  to  realise  upon 
all  they  could  spare  when  it  became -evident  that  cattle  food,  either 
in  grass  or  roots,  would  probably  be  again  scarce.  The  lower 
value  of  all  descriptions  of  cattle  thus  brought  about,  together 
with  the  number  of  only  partially  stocked  farms  on  the  hands  of 
owners  are  here  and  there  alluded  to  as  having  been  also  material 
factor.s  in  the  result. 

"  On  young  cattle  especially  the  first  mentioned  causes  appear 

to  have    told    very    heavily,   and    following    upon    a   considemble 

reduction   in    this    class    of  stock   returned  in   the  previous  year, 

when  they  numbered  2 '6  per  cent,  less  than  in  1885,  the  result  is 
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all  the  more  serious.  Tliere  are  statements  of  tlie  officers  in  many 
counties  to  the  effect  that  calf-rearing  was  found  unprofitable. 
One  collector  mentioning  that  in  his  district  the  expei-ience  of 
farmers  has  been  that  the  prices  obtainable  for  cattle  at  2  jears 
old  fall  short  of  the  cost  of  rearing  them  by  30s.  a  head.  They 
were  consequently  sent  in  larger  numbers  than  usual  to  the 
butcher,  and  it  has  been  matter  of  general  remark  among  farmers 
in  several  localities  that  more  calves  had  been  this  year  brought  to 
market  within  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  collection  of  the  returns 
than  had  been  hitherto  known. 

"  In  certain  counties  of  Scotland  the  non-introduction  of  the 
usual  supply  of  store  cattle  from  Ireland,  owing  to  local  restric- 
tions temporarily  imposed  upon  I'emoval  and  importation  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  pleuro-pueumonia  in  Scotland  is 
alleged  to  have  partly  contributed  to  the  decrease  shown  for  that 
division  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  remarks  as  to  scarcity  of  keep  due  to  the  long  winter, 
and  its  consequences  in  diminishing  the  numbers  in  the  cattle 
census,  are  also  put  forward  to  explain  the  lessened  number  of 
sheep  of  1  year  old  and  above,  which  is  this  year  16,146,249  as 
compared  with.  16,175,999,  or  a  decrease  of  29,750,  the  whole  of 
which  is  in  England.  The  effects  of  the  severe  cold  are  occasionally 
noticed  as  having  also  caused  considerable  mortality  in  sheep  of 
this  class  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  the  respective 
divisions  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  in  which  it  might  naturally  be 
expected  that  the  results  of  such  climatic  causes  would  be  most 
evident,  increases  of  35,440  and  16,280  respectively  occur. 

"  The  statements  of  collectors  as  to  early  forced  sales  owing  to 
the  reasons  given,  and  that  much  land  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
owners  and  only  partially  stocked,  have,  therefore,  there  is  little 
doubt,  been  mainly  influential  in  determining  the  result  shown. 
To  counterbalance  this  there  is,  however,  a  satisfactory  increase 
of  467,800  lambs,  dne,  it  is  generally  said,  to  the  favourable 
lambing  season  in  most  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  turning 
the  deficiency  in  sheep  of  a  year  old  and  above  into  a  total  increase 
in  sheep  and  lambs,  taken  together,  of  438,050,  or  about  1*7  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  lambs  alone  as  compared  with  last  year 
having  been  equal  to  5*0  per  cent.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  both  sheep  and  lambs  are  fewer  than  in  1885  by  391,358  and 
184,509  respectively. 

"Pigs  numbered  2,299,323  as  compared  with  2,221,475  "^  1886, 
an  increase  of  3*5  per  cent.,  whicb  is  variously  ascribed  to  the 
cheapness  of  potatoes  and  barley  meal,  and  to  the  higher  prices 
now  obtainable  for  this  description  of  stock.  It  is  mentioned  that 
in  some  districts  the  decrease  in  calves  has  enabled  more  pigs  to  be 
kept. 

"  In  the  retariis  of  the  crops  and  live  stock  in  Ireland  the 
following  changes  are  to  be  noticed.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the 
cultivated  area  (comprising  all  the  land  which  is  included  under 
this  head  in  dealing  with  the  totals  of  the  returns  in  Great 
Britain)  of  82,000  acres,  the  area  being  now  15,129,000  acres, 
compared  with  i  5,2 1 1,000  acres  in  the  preceding  year. 
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"  As  regards  corn  crops  they  appear  to  be  less  altogether  by 
28,503  acres,  the  acreage  under  wheat  having  diminished  by  2,186 
acres,  and  barley  by  19,369  acres,  while  the  decline  in  oats  is  7,503 
acres,  the  acreage  tinder  rye  and  the  pulse  crops  showing  together 
an  increase  of  only  555  acres. 

"Among  green  crops  the  potato  acreage  is  less  by  3,000  acres, 
796,700  acres  having  this  year  been  so  planted.  Turnips  show  a 
slight  increase  over  the  breadth  sown  last  year,  when  299,200  acres 
were  under  this  crop.  Mangold,  cabbage,  rape,  carrots,  together 
with  lucerne  and  other  green  crops,  except  vetches,  have  severally 
increased,  the  total  of  green  crops  amounting  to  1,228,746  acres, 
compared  with  1,221,176  acres  in  the  previoiis  year,  and  showing 
an  increase  altogether  of  7,570  acres. 

"  Flax  was  grown  on  130,200  acres,  an  increase  of  2,300  acres 
over  the  acreage  of  1886.  The  land  returned  under  bare  fallow 
was  less  by  4,300  acres. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  this  year  been  practicable  to  give 
for  Ireland  the  figures  under  the  respective  headings  of  clover, 
sainfoin,  and  rotation  grasses,  and  of  permanent  pasture,  and  to 
distinguish  further  the  quantities  of  each  kind  appropriated  for 
hay,  and  those  not  for  hay,  so  as  to  represent  these  items  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  now  shown  in  the  agricultural  returns 
for  Great  Britain. 

"The  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible  in  1886  to 
separate  permanent  pasture  from  artificial  grasses,  and  likewise 
to  show  the  details  of  the  acreage  as  to  grass  cut  for  hay,  and 
that  not  so  used  were  explained  in  the  report  accompanying  tbe 
returns. 

"The  area  occupied  by  clover,  sainfoin,  and  rotation  grasses 
tbis  year  amounts  to  1,195,700  acres,  of  which  nearly  636,200  acres 
were  intended  to  be  cut  for  hay.  The  acreage  of  land  under 
permanent  pastui'e  was  for  hay  1,507,300  acres,  while  that  of  land 
not  intended  for  hay  production  was  9,492,200  acres,  or  altogether 
10,999,500  acres. 

"  As  regards  live  stock  in  Ireland,  horses  have  increased  from 
492,831  in  1886,  to  499,330  in  1887.  Milking  cows  and  heifers 
show  a  decrease  of  26,739  or  i"9  per  cent.  Young  cattle  have 
decreased  by  9,367,  but  other  cattle  of  2  years  of  age  and  above 
have  advanced  from  952,327  in  1886  to  961,815  in  the  present 
year,  thus  making  the  total  number  of  cattle  4,157,409  or  26,618 
less  than  in  1886. 

"Sheep  and  lambs  taken  together  exhibit  an  increase  of  10,695. 
The  total  number  of  sheep  being  now  2,032,782,  and  of  lambs 
i>345'635. 

"Pigs  have  also  increased  in  number,  namely,  from  1,263,133 
in  1886  to  1,408,485  in  the  present  year. 

"Taking  then  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  a  decrease  from  the  returns  of  last  year  of 
57,800  acres  as  regards  the  total  cultivated  area,  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  82,000  acres  in  Ireland.  Corn  crops  and  green 
crops  have  each  a  less  acreage.     Rotation  grasses  and  permanent 
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pasture  both  show  a  large  extension  of  area  in  Great  Britain,  but 
for  the  reason  explained  in  last  year's  report  it  is  not,  practicable 
to  give  tlie  figures  as  to  increase  or  decrease  in  regard  to  these 
last  mentioned  areas  for  Ireland. 

"  Cattle  have  altogether  considerably  decreased  in  number, 
while  sheep  and  pigs  ha.ve  both  increased. 

"  The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
between  the  years  1887  and  1886  : — 


Acreage. 


Total  cultivated  area 

Corn  crops  

Green    ,,     

Flax 

Hops    

Bare  fallow 

Grass  and  clover,  &c.,'^ 
whether  intended  for  I 
bay  or  not  for  hay  [ 
{including  permanent  ' 
pasture,  and  grasses 
under  rotation)  , 

Lite  Stock. 

Horses 

Cattle  

Sheep  

Pigs 


1887. 


Acres. 

47,874,369 


9,735,400 
4,716,679 

133.904 
63.709 

498,992 


32,725.685 


No. 

1,936,925 
10,639,960 
29,401,750 

3,720,957 


1886. 


Acres. 
47,932,239 


9,878,787 
4,726,452 

130,933 
70,127 

570,280 


32,555,660 


No. 

1,927,527 
10,872,811 
28,955,240 

3,497,165 


1887  compared  with  1886. 


Increase. 


2,971 


170,025 


9,398 

446,510 
223,792 


Decrease. 


Acres. 
57,870 


143,387 
9,773 

6,418 
71,288 


No. 
232,851 


"  The  usual  table  prepared  for  this  report  showing  the  relative 
course  of  agricvilture  in  the  counties  of  England,  arranged  in  two 
divisions  of  chiefly  grazing  and  chiefly  corn-growing  counties,  has 
next  to  be  noticed. 

"  The  grazing  or  western  division,  it  may  be  explained,  includes 
twenty-one  counties:  Chester,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby,  Devon, 
Dorset,  Durham,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Mon- 
mouth, Northvimberland,  Salop,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Westmoreland, 
Wilts,  Worcester,  York  (North  Riding),  and  York  (West  Riding). 

"The  corn  or  eastern  division  includes  twenty-one  counties: 
Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hants,  Hertford,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Kent,  Linc^oln,  Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Notting- 
ham, Oxford,  Rutland,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  and  York 
(East  Riding). 

*'  Although  the  number  of  the  counties  is  the  same  in  each  of 
these  groups,  the  total  acreage  is  larger  in  the  grazing  than  in  the 
corn  division  in  the  ratio  of  53*7  to  46*3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
acreage  under  crops  and  gx'ass  in  England. 
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Acreage  under  Crops,  and  Number  of  Live  Stock,  in  Grazing  Counties  and 
in  Corn  Counties  of  England,  and  Percentages  of  the  Totals  for  England 
in  Grazing  and  Corn  Counties  respectively  in  the  Year  1887. 


In  Grazing  Counties. 

In  Corn  Counties. 

Acreage 

and 
Number. 

Percentage 

of  Total 
for  England. 

Acreage 

and 
Number. 

Percentage 

of  Total 
for  England. 

Total       acreage        retiirned  "| 
under  all  kinds  of  crops,  >■ 
fallow,  and  gi-ass J 

Acres. 
13,387,313* 

Per  ent. 

53-7 

Acres. 
11,534,7391 

Per  cut. 
46*3 

Total  acreage  of  "Iforliay  .... 
permanent  pasture  J  not  for  hay 
Total  acreage  of  arable  land  .... 

2,436,308 
5,820,962 
5,130,043* 

6z-o 
4i'5 

1,490,205 
2,799,028 
7,245,5061- 

38-0 
32-5 
58-5 

Acreage  under — 

Wheat   

713,851 

546,187 

949,204 

16,688 

84,003 

44,856 

32-5 
31-0 

53"7 

24*0 
19-8 

1,483,729 

1,213,449 

818,919 

29,306 

265,670 

181,146 

67-5 
69-0 

46'3 
63-7 
76*0 

Barley  and  here    

Oats   

Eve    

Beans 

Peas    

8o-2 

Total  under  above  corn  crops 

2,354,789 

37'i 

3,992,219 

62"9 

Potatoes    

206,691 
645,006 

99,651 
3,100 

53,958 
108,650 

813,734 
670,349 

56'o 

45  "4 
28-3 
21-4 

37"o 
28-6 

47-6 
6o*o 

162,552 

774,262 

251,937 

11,368 

91,732 

271,636 

894,985 
446,066 

44-0 
54-6 
71-7 
78-6 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold    

Carrots  

Cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape . 
Vetches,  lucerne,  &c 

63*0  ' 
71-4 

52-4 
40'o 

Clover  &  other  1  »     , 

grass    under  U°^,^^y    •- 
rotation J  not  for  hay 

Total    under  above   green] 
crops   and    grass   under  > 
rotation J 

2,601,139 

47-2 

2,904,538 

52-8 

Bare  fallow  

163,136 

1,560 
9,419 

35-8 
■^6-8 
H-8 

293,276 
1,186 

54,287 

64-2 

43'2 
8';-2 

Flax  

Hops 

Orchards  and  market  gardens 

163,532 

4,730 

761,892 

64-2 
4+'3 
52-0 

91,026 

5,939 

704,146 

35-8 
'^«;*7 

Woods,  &c 

48-0 

Number  of  horses  used  solely  \ 
for  agriculture J 

Number  of  horses  unbroken  1 
and  mares  for  breedmg    ....  J 

Number  of  cattle 

No. 
373,549 

185,511 

3,000,989 
8,861,725 
1,000,191 

48-7 

56-1 
64-9 

53-9 
5i'5 

No. 
393,144 

144,998 

1,622,726 

7,590,783 
940,316 

5^-3 

43"9 

3(;'i 

,,            sheep     

46"  I 

,,            pigs    

48-5 

*  Not  including  4,305  acres  under  small  fruit  in  orchards  (see  Table  Xil). 
t  „  12,848  „  (  „  ). 
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"  A  comparison  of  tlie  figures  in  the  preceding  table  for  1887 
with  those  published  in  1886,  shows  very  slight  variations  except 
in  a  few  instances.  Thus,  in  the  acreage  under  corn  crops  the  per- 
centage proportion  of  the  total  for  England  in  the  grazing  counties 
is  now  exactly  the  same  as  last  year,  wheat  being  now  32*5  in 
those  counties  compared  with  32*4  in  1886.  Oats  and  beans  have 
both  increased  in  those  counties,  the  proportionate  percentage 
being  there  53*7  for  oats,  and  24^0  for  beans,  against  53*2  and  23*7 
respectively.  In  the  corn  counties  potatoes  have  increased,  and 
the  proportionate  percentage  is  this  year  44*0  against  43*2  in 
1886. 

"  The  distribution  of  the  total  acreage  under  green  crops  and 
rotation  grasses  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  The  percentage 
of  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape  has  decreased  in  the  corn  counties, 
the  proportion  being  now  63*0  against  64*7  in  1886,  while  vetches, 
lucerne,  &c.,  have  slightly  increased  from  71 '3  to  71  "4  in  the 
present  year. 

"  In  bare  fallow  the  proportion  in  the  corn  counties  has 
increased,  the  percentage  in  those  counties  being  64*2  as  against 
617  in  1886. 

"  In  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  respectively  reserved  for 
hay,  as  well  as  for  permanent  pasture  similarly  distinguished,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  acreage  of  the  first-mentioned  crop  for  hay 
has  increased  in  the  corn  counties,  the  proportionate  percentage 
being  there  52*4  against  51  "5  in  1886,  the  percentage  of  extent  not 
intended  for  hay  having  decreased  from  40*5  to  40*0. 

"  In  permanent  pasture  for  hay,  the  proportionate  percentage 
has  also  increased  in  those  counties  from  37'6  to  38*0  in  the 
present  year,  that  of  the  quantity  not  intended  to  be  so  used 
remaining  the  same  as  in  1886. 

"As  regai'ds  live  stock,  the  distribution  of  cattle  is  exactly  the 
same  as  last  year, 

"  Sheep  have  increased  in  the  grazing  counties,  the  number 
here  this  year  being  53*9  of  the  total,  and  46"  i  in  the  corn  counties, 
the  percentages  in  1886  having  been  53*3  and  46*7. 

"In  pigs  there  has  been  again  a  deci-ease  in  the  corn  counties, 
the  proportionate  number  in  this  division  being  now  48*5  against 
49*9  last  year. 

"  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
two  divisions  show,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  following  table, 
that  in  the  corn  counties  34*6  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  acreage 
in  that  division  is  now  devoted  to  com  crops,  and  37*2  to 
permamint  pasture,  while  in  the  grazing  counties  the  acreage 
under  corn  crops  is  only  17  "6  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  division, 
the  acreage  of  permanent  pasture  being  617  of  that  area  : — 
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Acreage  of  each  Description  of  Crop  in  Grazing  Counties,  in  Corn  Counties,  and  in  all 
Counties  of  England,  and  Percentage  of  Total  Cultivated  Acreage  under  each 
Description  of  Crop  in  the  Year  1887. 


In  Grazing  Counties. 

In  Corn  Counties. 

In  all  Counties. 

Description  of  Crops. 

Acreage. 

Percentage 

of  Total 

Cultivated 

Acreage  in  tlie 

Division. 

Acreage. 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Cultivated 

Acreage  in  the 

Division. 

Acreage. 

Percentage 
of  Toial 

Cultivated 

Acreage 
in  England. 

Acres. 
2,354,789 
1,117,056 

813,734 

670,349 

163,136 

1,560 

9,419 

Per  cnt. 

17-6 

8"3 

6-1 

5'o 

I'Z 
O'O 
O'l 

Acres. 
3,992,219 
1,563,487 

894,985 

446,066 

293,276 

1,186 

54,287 

Per  cnt. 
34'6 
13-5 

7-8 
3'9 

0"0 

o'5 

Acres. 
6,347,008 
2,680,543 

1,708,719 

1,116,415 

456,412 

2,746 

63,706 

Per  cnt. 

25"5 
io"7 

Green    „        

Clover  and  other  grass 
under  rotation — 
For  liav 

6-9 

Not  for  hay  

Bare  fallow    

4"5 
1-8 

Flax  

o"o 

Hops 

O'l 

Total  of  arable  land 

Permanent  pastui'e — 

For  hay 

5,130,043* 

2,436,308 
5,820,962 

38-3 

i8-z 
43'5 

7,245,506t 

1,490,205 
2,799,028 

6;-8 

12-9 
24-3 

12,375,549J 

3,926,513 

8,619,990 

49"7 

Not  for  liay  

34"6 

Total 

13,387,313 

loo-o 

11,534,739 

lOO'O 

24,922,052 

lOO'O 

*  Not  including  4,305  acres  under  small  fruit  in  orchards  (see  Table  XII). 
t  ,,  12,848  „  (  „  ).. 

X  ,.  17.153 ,, (  n  )• 

"  Comparing  live  stock  with  acreage  in  the  three  divisions  of 
Great  Britain,  the  returns  show  that  on  the  4th  of  June,  1887,  the 
proportionate  numbers  of  live  stock  per  1,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land  were,  in  England  of  cattle  186  against  191  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  of  sheep  660  in  1887  against  658  in  1886.  In  Wales 
the  proportionate  numbers  were  of  cattle  246  against  255,  and  of 
sheep  968  in  1887  as  compared  with  891  in  1886,  while  in  Scotland 
there  were  of  cattle  230  in  1887  against  238  in  1886,  and  of  sheep 
1,391  in  1887  against  1,361  last  year. 

*'  A  period  of  twenty  years  having  now  elapsed  since  these 
agricultural  returns  were  first  officially  obtained,  it  has  been 
thought  that  it  might  be  of  interest  this  year  to  insert  tables 
for  the  years  1867,  1877,  and  1887,  showing  the  changes  which, 
according  to  the  figures  therein  given,  had  taken  jjlace  in  the 
course  of  agriculture  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  decennial 
periods  since  their  first  collection. 

"  Other  tables  have  also  been  added  relating  respectively  to 
imports  of  grain,  meal,  and  flour  from  each  country  in  1886 ;  and 
to  the  acreage,  total  produce,  and  estimated  average  yield  of 
various  kinds  of  grain ;  as  well  as  to  the  numbers  of  certain 
descriptions  of  live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  some 
foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  for  a  short  series  of 
years. 
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"  The  comparatire  tables  sliowing'  the  imports  of  animals,  of 
quantities  of  meat  of  all  kinds,  and  the  various  countries  whence 
the  supplies  are  derived,  the  respective  values  per  head  of  animals 
imported,  the  prices  of  certain  agricultural  produce,  and  other 
particulars  which  should  be  of  interest  on  points  in  which  agri- 
culturalists are  concerned,  are  again  included  among  these  returns. 

"  A  form  for  the  return  of  silos  was  this  year  inserted  in  the 
schedule,  as  it  was  believed  that  many  were  overlooked  owing  to 
the  separate  form  previously  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
information  not  being  returned  to  the  collectors.  It  appears  that 
the  number  in  Great  Britain  is  now  2,694  as  compared  with  1,605 
returned  in  1886,  while  their  total  capacity  is  greater  by  2,702,180 
cubic  feet.  It  is  mentioned  that  62  of  these  silos  will  not,  however, 
be  used  this  year.  In  addition  to  the  total  number  of  silos  here 
referred  to,  1,362  persons  say  that  they  propose  to  make  ensilage 
in  stacks.  The  number  of  those  who  stated  that  they  adopted  this 
method  last  year  was  only  27, 

"  Particulars  have  been  again  obtained  respecting  the  experi- 
mental cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  following  quantities  of  land  within  the 
respective  counties  named  have  been  planted  with  it  in  the  present 
year  in  Great  Britain,  viz. :  Aberdeen  i  acre,  Banff  9  poles, 
Bedford  20  poles,  Berkshire  2  poles,  Cambridge  3  roods,  Cornwall 
I  pole  and  20  square  yards,  Cumberland  i  rood,  Devon  3  roods 
and  16  poles,  Dumfries  i  acre,  Essex  i  acre  and  8  poles,  Glamorgan 
6  poles  and  30  square  yards,  Gloucester  i  rood,  Huntingdon  i  rood, 
Kent  5  acres  2  roods  and  19  poles,  Lincoln  1  acre  3  roods  i  pole 
and  5  square  yards,  Middlesex  3  roods,  Norfolk  3  roods,  Stafford 
1  rood,  8urrey  i  rood  and  30  poles,  Sussex  20  poles  and  4  square 
yards,  Warwick  20  square  yards,  "Westmoreland  30  square  yards, 
Worcestc]'  1 1  poles,  and  Yorkshire  3  acres,  being  an  increase,  in 
Great  Britain,  of  13  acres  2  roods  39  poles  and  24  square  yards 
over  the  quantity  of  land  so  cultivated  in  1886. 

"  In  Ireland  it  has  been  cultivated  in  three  counties  only, 
namely,  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Limerick,  and  the  quantities  of  land  so 
occupied  have  been  30  poles,  3  roods,  and  i  acre  respectively. 

"  The  interesting  series  of  reports  on  insects  injurious  to  hop 
plants,  corn  crops,  and  fruit  crops  in  Great  Britain  referred  to 
last  year  as  being  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  Agricultural 
Department,  by  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  P.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  who 
voluntarily  undertook  this  work,  has  since  been  completed  by  the 
issue  of  the  report  on  insects  injurious  to  root  crops. 

"  In  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  hessian  fly  in  certain 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  Mr.  Whitehead,  at  the  request 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Agriculture,  also 
prepai'ed  papers  containing  suggestions  for  dealing  with  this 
destructive  pest,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the  various 
county  local  aiithorities,  with  a  circular  requesting  that  they  would 
have  the  goodness  to  cause  these  suggestions  to  be  distributed 
among  the  agriculturists  of  those  parts  of  the  county  '  Avhich 
might  be  visited  with  this  insect. 

"  Copies  of  the  i-eport  on  the  hessian  fly,  which  Mr.  Whitehead 
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had  also  prepared  for  the  Ae^ricultural  Department,  were  subse- 
queutly  transmitted  to  the  editors  of  agricultaral  and  other  news- 
papers circulating  in  agricultural  districts. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  anxiety  manifested  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  the  insect  pest  above  referred  to,  Mr.  C.  W.  Gray,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Whitehead  were  appointed  by  the  Government  as  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  its  visitation  on  corn  crops  in  Great 
Britain,  and  their  report — Paper  [C-5217]  1887  —  has  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  giving  the  result  of  their  investigation." 


VII. — Cattle  and  Dairy  Farming  of  the  World. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Times  of  the  12th  October, 
1887.  It  refers  to  a  recent  donation  to  the  Society,  which  is 
acknowledged  on  a  subsequent  page  of  the  present  number  of  the 
Journal  under  "Additions  to  the  Library  :" — 

*'  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  the  moment  when  attention  is 
being  directed  to  the  question  of  dairy  farming  in  this  country  by 
means  of  our  dairy  show,  and  when  a  discussion  is  taking  place  as 
to  how  little  we  are  doing  in  this  country  as  compared  with  others, 
a  remarkable  proof  in  point  should  arrive  in  this  country  from  the 
United  States.  In  his  paper  on  the  needs  of  technical  education  in 
the  dairy.  Professor  Long  has  produced  a  mass  of  statistics  as  to 
the  work  done  in  Denmark,  in  Germany,  in  Norway,  in  France, 
and  many  other  European  countries.  Some  of  these  are  described 
as  being  honeycombed  with  dairy  schools,  and  their  Governments 
as  helping  in  a  hundred  ways.  But  the  most  startling  and  recent 
example  of  the  life  with  which  other  countries  are  investing  the 
subject  had  no  place  in  his  paper,  neither  is  it  exhibited  at  the 
dairy  show.  In  outside  appearance  it  has  not  much  to  commend 
it,  for  it  is  only  two  of  those  sober-looking,  black-bound,  official 
publications  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  those  two  volumes  contain  no  less  than  850  pages  of  closely 
printed  letterpress,  and  368  full  paged  coloured  plates,  descriptive 
of  the  cattle  farming  and  dairying  of  every  country  in  the  world, 
and  illustrative  of  every  known  breed  of  cattle.  Such  a  work  has 
never  before  seen  the  light,  and  that  it  should  be  issued  by  any 
Government  ought  to  be  a  matter  for  most  genuine  satisfaction. 
No  private  individual  could  have  prepared  it,  and  no  publisher 
would  have  been  warranted  in  going  to  the  expense  of  printing  it. 

"  To  give  a  review  of  such  a  work  is  impossible.  Blemishes 
might  be  pointed  out,  but  they  are  so  very  small  that  they  might 
well  be  compared  to  the  spots  on  the  sun's  face.  One  notices,  for 
example,  that  names  of  English  breeders  and  English  places  are 
curiously  and  wondrously  contorted  by  the  printers,  but  they  are 
so  obviously  printers'  errors  that  can  be  easily  rectified  in  a  new 
edition,  that  only  those  who  are  prone  to  magnify  the  ant-hill  into 
a  mountain  would  indulge  in  any  serious  grumbling.     Neither  has 
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the  work  been  edited  into  that  symmetrical  form  which  the  lover 
of  a  finished  production  would  ask  for.  Another  fault  is  that  it  is 
composed  of  consular  reports,  and  has  all  the  faults  of  such  reports. 
The  consuls  get  all  the  information  they  can  on  a  subject,  and  in 
the  report  everything  goes,  making  the  reports  in  cases  too  long, 
while  facts  are  sometimes  tediously  repeated  by  other  consuls  in 
the  same  or  neighbouring  countries.  But  all  these  faults  do  not 
touch  the  one  great  fact,  that  the  student  on  the  subject  of  dairy- 
ing: or  cattle  breeding  can  find  out  the  customs,  practice,  and  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  and  that, 
too,  at  as  recent  a  date  as  1886.  The  information  is  solid,  sound, 
and  trustworthy,  and  the  whole  work  one  that  will  live  long  and 
become  the  basis  of  many  future  works.  A  new  edition  would 
require  amendment  and  slight  additions.  For  instance,  in  the 
paper  on  scientific  implements  for  the  dairy,  there  are  many 
important  omissions,  which  apparently  come  from  the  fact  that  the 
writer  was  not  a  chemist. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  the  history  of  the  work.  It 
appears  that  it  has  been  some  four  years  in  preparation,  a  circular 
letter  having  been  sent  out  at  the  end  of  1883  to  all  the  American 
consular  agents,  asking  them  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  on 
the  breeds  of  cattle,  the  management  of  cattle,  and  the  dairy  farm- 
ing of  their  respective  countries.  These  two  volumes  are  the 
answers,  and  it  is  a  curious  feature,  and  one  which  shows  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work,  that  in  no  case  did  a  consul  answer  the 
inquiry  under  a  year,  in  most  cases  they  were  two  years,  and  in 
some  cases  they  were  three  years  in  preparing  their  reports. 

"  Of  the  scope  of  the  work  a  few  facts  may  be  given,  as  shown 
by  an  analysis  of  the  index.  Take  cattle  feeding,  for  example.  Of 
this,  there  are  no  less  than  eighty-three  descriptions  in  different 
countries  or  districts,  besides  an  immense  amount  of  statistical 
information.  There  are  also  as  many  as  eighty-six  distinct  breeds 
of  cattle  of  different  countries  fully  described  and  illustrated,  while 
of  no  less  than  twenty  breeds  elaborate  tables  of  milk  yields  are 
given.  Everything  is  on  this  colossal  scale,  and  makes  the^work 
most  complete  and  exhaustive." 


VIII. — The  Trade  Improvement  in  1887. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Statist  of  15th  October,  1887  : — 

"  As  the  much  talked  of  improvement  in  trade  should  have  had 
a  material  influence  on  the  very  depressed  prices  of  1886,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  examine  the  following  figures : — 

"  In  my  table  published  by  the  Statistical  Society'  I  took  the 
eleven  years  1867-77  as  my  standai'd  for  the  calculation  of  the  index 
numbers  of  forty-five  commodities.  The  movements  of  prices  in 
comparison  with  this  average  point  have  been  as  follows  : — 

'  See  p.  180  iu  the  March  number  of  this  volume. 
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1SG7-77 loo 

'73  


'78 
'79 
'80 
'81 

'82 
'83 
'84 
'85 
'86 


II  [ 

87 
83 
88 

85 
84 
82 
76 

72 
69 


1887. 

Jaiuiarj 69*5 

Februarj    68-5 

March. 
April  . 
May  . 
June  .. 
July 


6«-3 

68-4 

68-2 

67-9 

68-1 

August    68'3 

September 68"7 

Average 68-4 


"  These  figures  show  that  an  improvement  in  some  branches  of 
trade,  if  it  has  taken  place,  has  had  no  eiSect  on  the  general  level 
of  prices,  which  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  is,  on  the 
average  of  the  principal  articles,  the  lowest  on  record  during  the 
last  hundi^ed  years.  With  the  exception  of  somewhat  higher 
prices  for  tin,  and  lately  for  Manilla  hemp,  there  is  only  one  article 
which  has  experienced  a  considerable  rise,  viz.,  cofi:ee,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  Brazil  crop,  while  the  bulk  of  other  com- 
modities is  now  very  low.  English  wheat  was  in  September 
47  per  cent,  below  the  average  point,  and  has  not  been  so  cheap 
since  1761.  Sugar  is  now  50  per  cent.,  tea  48  per  cent.,  pig  iron 
41  per  cent.,  copper  47  per  cent.,  coal  30  per  cent.,  cotton  45  per 
cent.,  merino  wool  33  per  cent.,  English  wool  47  per  cent.,  meat 
and  batter  15  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  1867-77,  while  tin  is 
at  par,  and  coffee  2 1  per  cent,  higher. 

"  Silver  at  ^^d.  per  oz.  is  28  per  cent,  below  the  old  average 
point,  or  at  a  ratio  of  2 1  ^  to  i  gold. 

"  A.  Sauerbeck." 

[Almost  coincident  with  this  letter  began  a  rise  of  prices  in 
copper  and  other  articles ;  but  we  reprint  the  letter  nevertheless, 
as  probably  marking  a  turning  point.] 


IX. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Worlcs. 

Bulletin  de  VInsitut  International  de  Statistiqtie.  (Tome  ii,  lere 
et  2eme  Livraisons.)      Rome  :  Imprimerie  Heritiers  Botta,  1887. 

The  two  bulk}^  volumes  before  us  furnish  irrefutable  testimony 
to  the  usefulness  and  vitality  of  the  International  Statistical  Insti- 
tute ;  and  they  are  invested  with  peculiar  interest  for  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  not  only  because  they  contain 
most  valuable  contributions  towards  the  advancement  of  statistical 
science,  but  also  because  they  may  fittingly  be  regarded  as  the 
offspring  of  the  Society  itself.  It  was  at  the  Jubilee  meeting  of 
the  Statistical  Society  (c/.  Jubilee  Volume,  pp.  284 — 830)  that  the 
project  of  the  International  Institute  first  took  tangible  shape.  It 
was  there  that  its  constitution  and  its  list  of  members  wei-e  drawn 
up  in  regular  form  ;  and  the  then  President  of  the  Society  was 
chosen  as  President  of  the  Institute,  as  well  on  account  of  his 
position  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  we  may  be 
allowed   to   add,   in   Dr.   Neumann-Spallart's   words,  "  the   most 
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important  statistical  society  of  Europe,"  as  on  account  of  his  own 
long  and  faithful  services  to  the  cause  of  statistics. 

The  former  of  the  two  volumes  contains  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Institute,  which  was  held  in 
April  last  at  Rome.  The  success  which  attended  that  meeting  is 
of  happy  augury  for  the  future  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  "  new  phoenix,"  to  use  Dr.  Engel's  felicitous  language  (p.  51), 
which  has  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  statistical  congresses, 
may  be  endowed  with  something  at  least  of  the  longevity  of  the 
fabled  bird.  The  volume  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  rules  of 
the  Institute ;  and  it  may  be  well  here  to  recall  the  quadruple 
object  for  which  it  was  founded.  Its  general  purpose  is  of  course 
the  advancement  of  administrative  and  scientific  statistics ;  and 
the  four  directions  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  further  this  aim  are 
here  enumerated.  The  first  is  the  discovery  and  recommendation 
of  the  methods  suitable  for  securing  the  greatest  uniformity  that 
is  possible  in  the  statistics  of  different  countries.  The  second  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  Governments  to  questions  the  solution  of 
which  may  be  found  in  statistical  observation.  The  third  is  the 
issue  of  international  publications  designed  to  throw  light  on 
statistical  questions  and  to  establish  permanent  relations  between 
statisticians  ;  and  the  last  is  the  propagation  by  books,  by  instruc- 
tion, and  by  different  means,  of  statistical  knowledge  and  inquiry. 
The  list  of  members  which  follows  the  rules  shows  that  the 
Institute  has  gone  far  to  succeed  in  the  third  of  these  aims,  and 
this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
at  Rome.  That  meeting  began  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  lasted 
until  the  16th.  In  the  mornings  committees  inquired  into  various 
topics,  and  in  the  afternoons  general  assemblies  were  held.  The 
Italian  Government  extended  a  cordial  and  ready  hospitality  to  the 
Institute,  and  welcomed  its  members  through  the  lips  of  Signor 
Grimaldi,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce. 
To  this  a  response  was  made  by  the  President,  who  explained  the 
objects  of  the  Institute,  and  traced  its  connection  with  the  old 
international  congresses.  Sir  Rawson  forcibly  argued  that  the 
obvious  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  histo?^  of  that  connection 
was  this — that  if  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  were  to  succeed, 
they  must  select  for  treatment  a  few  subjects  of  serious  importance, 
the  discussion  of  which  would  be  of  profit  both  to  nations  and  to 
governments,  and  they  must  endeavour  to  treat  them  fi'om  a 
practical  standpoint,  and  to  avoid  idle  speculation. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  seem  to  have  satisfied — and 
more  than  satisfied — this  criterion.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limited  space  at  our  disposal  to  attempt  an  exposition  or  a  criticism 
of  the  subjects  considered ;  and  indeed  we  may  fairly  plead  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  needed.  The  exposition  can  be 
better  supplied  by  a  perusal  of  the  volume  itself ;  and  for  all  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  statistical  knowledge  this 
is  quite  indispensable  :  the  criticism  would  be  impertinent,  as  the 
subjects  are  discussed  by  those  who  have  made  them  their  own  and 
are  therefore  the  recognised  authorities  upon  them.  We  must 
then  content  ourselves  with  an  enumeration  of  the  subjects  con- 
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sidered  and  of  tlie  statisticians  wlio  treated  tlieni,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  sucli  an  enumeration  will  serve  at  once  as  evidence 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  the  volume  and  as  an  irresistible 
inducement  to  statistical  students  to  set  about  its  perusal. 

The  first  subject  discussed  was  the  question  of  consumption  as 
a  measure  of  the  well-being  of  individuals,  of  families,  and  of 
nations  ;  and  this  was  treated  of  by  Dr.  Engel.  He  was  followed  by 
Dr.  0.  Keleti,  who  described  a  new  system  for  ari-iving  at  statistics 
of  national  consumption — with  especial  reference  to  Hungary — 
and  by  M.  B.  Cheysson,  who  discussed  "  la  monographie  d'atelier." 
On  the  Wednesday  afternoon  Professor  Neumann-Spallart  handled 
a  topic  which  is  peculiarly  his  own — the  measure  of  the  variations 
in  the  economic  and  social  state  of  nations ;  and  Professor  Inama- 
Sternegg, — departing  from  the  practice  observed  with  this  excep- 
tion throughout  the  meeting  of  speaking  in  French  and  employing 
bis  own  language, — contributed  an  important  discussion  of  the 
means  of  improving  historical  statistics.  On  Thursday  afternoon 
Dr.  Ferraris  presented  an  examination  into  the  particular  difficulties 
attending  statistics  of  the  movement  of  the  precious  metals  in 
international  trade ;  Dr.  Leon  Vacher  treated  of  the  decrease  of 
mortality  and  the  increase  in  the  average  duration  of  life  in 
Europe ;  and  M.  Bodio  offered  some  verbal  comments  upon  the 
hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  of  Italy.  On  Friday  Dr.  Broch 
discussed  the  consumption  in  Europe  of  modern  stimulants  ;  and 
on  this  and  the  following  day  the  I'eports  presented  by  the  several 
committees,  which  met  in  the  mornings  and  investigated  the 
important  topics  of  statistics  of  prices  and  systems  of  "index 
numbers,"  of  statistics  of  landed  property  and  its  distribution,  of 
statistics  of  wages  and  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  census- 
returns,  of  statistics  of  trade  and  of  public  debts,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  of  statistical  bibliography,  were  considered  and 
resolutions  adopted  about  them.  On  Saturday  the  meeting  closed, 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  next  biennial  meeting  should  be 
held  in  Paris  in  September,  1889,  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition 
TJniverselle. 

The  second  of  the  two  volumes  under  our  consideration  contains 
an  article  in  German  by  Dr.  Adolf  Wagner  on  a  question  connected 
with  statistics  of  prices  ;  some  tables,  also  in  German,  contributed 
by  Dr.  Bockh  on  the  relation  of  nourishment  to  infant  mortality; 
an  elaborate  comparison  in  Italian  of  emigration  from  Italy  with 
that  proceeding  from  other  European  States ;  the  second  togt^ther 
with  the  third  and  concluding  part  of  M.  Levasseur's  statistics  of 
the  area  and  population  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  dealing 
first  separately  with  Africa,  Asia,  Oceania,  and  America,  and  then 
summarising  the  results  obtained  for  the  five  divisions  of  the 
globe,  and  written  in  French  ;  some  electoral  statistics  in  Italian, 
communicated  by  Dr.  Carlo  Shanzer;  a  bibliography  of  recent 
publications,  and  an  obituary  notice  of  F.  Th.  Berg,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hyalmar  Gussberg.  Comment  upon  the  contents  of  this, 
as  of  the  preceding  volume,  would  be  superfluous.  It  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  both  the  volumes  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  editor  and  the  printer. 
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La  Science  ^conoviique.  Par  Yves  Guyot  (seconde  edition). 
Paris:  C.  Reinwald,  1887. 

M.  Gviyot  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  determined  opponents  of  French  protectionists ;  and 
although  at  the  very  beginning  (Introduction,  p.  vii)  of  this 
elaborate  volume  he  expressly  declares  his  intention  of  giving  an 
expository  rather  than  a  polemical  character  to  his  treatise,  yet  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  free  trade  leads  him,  without  departing  too 
far  or  too  frequently  from  the  position  of  neutrality  he  thus 
adopts,  to  make  more  than  one  home-thrust  against  his  protec- 
tionist adversaries,  and  to  expose  more  than  one  of  their  fallacious 
contentions.  He  maintains  indeed  that  economics  is  a  science  and 
not  an  art  (Book  I,  chap,  vi) ;  and  he  expressly  adopts  the  title 
"La  Science  Economique  "  instead  of  the  traditional  designation, 
because  he  argues  that  the  latter  is  calculated  to  perpetuate  the 
confusion  so  often  found  in  economic  studies  between  a  science 
and  an  art — a  confusion  indeed  from  which,  as  Professor  Sidgwick 
has  shown,  Adam  Smith  had  not  entirely  succeeded  in  freeing 
himself,  and  a  confusion  which  has  led  modern  German  economists, 
imbued  with  the  cameralistic  associations  of  the  economic  chairs 
in  their  own  universities  (p.  11),  to  imagine  that  English  econo- 
mists are  laying  down  precepts  for  practice,  when  they  are  really 
engaged  in  the  construction  and  exposition  of  theory.  But  he 
also  quotes  with  approval  a  passage  wi'itten  by  J.  B.  Say  in  1826, 
which  he  says,  with  considerable  reason,  is  applicable  to  modern 
economic  discussion;  and  in  that  passage  we  find  the  assertion 
fp.  5)  that  the  antithesis  so  commonly  established  between  theory 
and  practice  is  misleading,  and  that  the  best  theorist  is  likel}^  also 
to  have  the  best  knowledge  of  facts. 

And  in  strict  accordance  with  this  contention  M.  Guyot  divides 
his  book  into  two  parts  although,  we  miist  add,  he  says  they  are 
very  distinct  (p.  xxxiv).  The  first  and  by  far  the  largest  of  these 
is  scientific  and  explains  the  data  and  the  laws  of  economics  ;  the 
second  exhibits  the  violations  of  these  laws  of  which  economic 
empiricism  has  been  guilty.  Indeed  even  in  his  Introduction  he 
cannot  refrain  from  deviating  for  a  moment  into  controversial 
discussion ;  and  he  rapidly  surveys  the  stages  through  which 
economics  has  passed  on  the  way  to  its  present  position.  He 
shows  how  "  Colbertism,"  with  its  exclusive  policy,  and  its 
multitudinous  regulations,  was  in  harmony  with  the  monarchical 
omnipotence  and  self-sufficiency  to  which  Louis  XIV  aspired ;  how 
"  laissez-faire  "  was  the  expression  of  a  decided  reaction  from  this 
artificial  regime;  and  how  nevertheless  Turgot  and  the  physiocrats 
were  before  their  age,  for  with  the  Empii'e  came  the  revival  of 
Colbertism  again.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  point  out  in  forcible 
language  that  modern  protectionism  is  but  the  appearance  in 
another  form  of  old-fashioned  Colbertism ;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
two  centuries  behind  the  times. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  M.  Guyot's  strenuous 
support  of  free  trade  carries  with  it  any  blind  adherence  to  the 
teaching  of  the  great  English  economists.  On  the  contrary  he 
appears  to   us  to  exaggerate  the    extent  of   his   departure   from 
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that  teacliing.  It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  just  as  it  is 
proverbially  easy  to  "prophesy  after  the  event,"  so  it  is  not 
difficult  to  fall  into  the  persuasive  delusion  of  believing  that 
previous  writers  have  anticipated  the  conclusions  of  later  times. 
It  is  alike  easy  and  dangerous  to  read  into  a  writer  a  meaning 
which  he,  consciously  at  least,  never  intended  to  convey.  But  the 
older  economists  have  been  subjected  to  such  random  abuse  that 
the  student  is  often  tempted  to  go  back  and  point  out  that  the  new 
ideas  which  are  now  current  are  the  old  ideas  presented  in  another 
garb.  And  we  must  confess  that  M.  Guyot  seems  to  us  on  some 
occasions  to  have  passed  too  sweeping  a  condemnation  upon  the 
older  writers,  and  to  have  been  guilty  of  natural  and  perhaps 
pardonable  exaggeration  of  the  changes  he  lias  himself  tried  to 
make. 

He  declares  that  it  will  be  his  endeavour  to  give  precision  to 
economic  definitions  (p.  xxxii)  ;  and  he  justly  claims  for  himself  the 
privilege  which  should  be  accorded  to  every  author  of  departing 
from  accepted  definitions,  if  he  consistently  adheres  to  his  own 
alterations  and  those  alterations  are  characterised  by  greater 
precision  than  are  the  definitions  which  they  supplant  (Book  I, 
chap.  iv).  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  does  not  seem  to  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  greater  difficulties  by  which  his  pre- 
decessors were  confronted.  He  has  the  benefit  of  their  experience ; 
they  had  far  less  abundant  materials,  and  a  far  less  elaborate 
organon  with  which  to  work.  He  himself,  for  example,  points  out 
that  the  materials  of  the  economics  of  to-day  consist  to  a  very 
large  extent  of  statistics  (Book  I,  chap,  ii) ;  although,  as  he 
observes,  these  are  too  often  furnished  either  by  people  who  have 
little  or  no  interest  in  their  accuracy,  or  by  people  who  are 
influenced  by  a  bias  which  may  lead  them,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, into  unfair  and  delusive  manipulation  ;  and  therefore  the 
endeavour  of  the  honest  statistician  is  to  get  below  the  mere 
numerical  statement,  and  to  discover  the  sources  from  which  the 
figures  are  obtained,  and  the  principle  of  their  compilation.  But 
the  older  economists  had  really  in  the  main  no  such  materials  at 
all.  They  could  not  have  obtained  access  to  the  statistics  of 
which.  M.  Guyot  makes  so  lavish  and  appropriate  an  use ;  and  they 
were  entire  strangers  to  the  "graphic  method" — or  as  he  prefers 
to  call  it  (p.  39)  the  graphic  tables — which  he  so  elfectively 
employs. 

And  again  when  we  turn  to  the  changes  he  suggests  we  must 
indeed  admit  that  his  arguments  are  couched  in  clear  and  \'igorous 
language,  that  on  more  than  one  point  he  contrives  to  thi-ow  a 
considerable  amount  of  light,  that  he  adheres  with  commendable 
consistency  to  his  own  definitions,  and  that  the  arrangement  of 
his  subject,  different  though  it  is  from  that  of  ordinary  treatises, 
and  presenting  in  some  places  an  appearance  at  least  of  disjointed- 
ness,  is  yet  in  the  main  systematically  planned  and  methodically 
executed,  and  is  summarised  in  an  excellent  resume  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  (p.  503,  &c.).  But  on  the  other  hand  we  must  confess 
that  here  too  he  seems  inclined  to  exaggerate,  and  we  suspect  that 
it  might  be  easy  to  find  the  germs  of  his  theory — and  indeed  he 
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himself  admits  so  much  (p.  xxxii) — and  pei'haps  more  than  the 
germs,  in  previous  writers.  The  point  on  which  he  chiefly  insists 
is  the  relation  between  fixed  and  circulating  capital.  Some  objec- 
tion may  indeed  be  raised  at  the  outset  to  the  constant  use  of  these 
terms  as  antithetical ;  for  as  Ricardo  has  shown  there  is  little,  if 
any,  capital  which  is  absolutely  fixed  ;  and  therefore  a  continual 
insistance  upon  the  antithesis  may  conceivably  lead  into  error. 
The  difference  between  the  two  terms  is  variously  described 
(p.  85)  ;  and  we  may  here  notice  that  M.  Guyot  uses  both  the 
term  "  wealth  "  and  the  term  "  capital "  in  a  wide  sense  as  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  utility.  "  Toute  utilite  est  un  capital  "  (p.  81). 
''La  richesse  c'est  la  possession  de  I'utilite "  (p.  54).  And 
similarly  "  value,"  which  Proudhon  described  as  the  corner-stone 
of  the  economic  edifice  (p.  59)  is  defined  (p.  QQ)  as  "le  rapport  de 
I'utilite  possedee  par  nn  individu  an  besoin  d'un  autre  individu  " — 
a  definition  which  M.  Guyot  declares  corrects  the  false  antithesis 
between  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange.  As  industrial 
progress  advances  he  argues  that  circulating  capital — with  the 
single  exception  of  money — tends  to  become  fixed,  and  that  that 
progress  really  consists  in  obtaining  a  maximum  inverse  propor- 
tion between  the  consumption  of  the  one  and  the  production  of 
ihe  other  (p  98).  We  may  too  formulate  a  law  that  the  value 
of  fixed  capital  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  circulat- 
ing capital,  and  that  the  value  of  circulating  capital  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  power  of  utility  of  fixed  capital  (p.  118).  In 
the  light  of  this  law  we  can  explain  (Book  III,  chaps,  iii  and  iv) 
the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  with  reference  to  fixed 
capita],  and  the  rise  in  the  wages  of  workmen  to  which  Mr.  Giffen 
in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  in  America,  have  drawn  such 
prominent  attention  (Book  IV,  chap.  iii).  For  money  is  circulat- 
ing capital,  and  man  is  fixed  capital ;  and  with  industrial  progress 
fixed  capital  tends  to  rise  in  value  as  cii'culating  capital  becomes 
relatively  more  abundant.  We  can  also  explain  the  occurrence  of 
commercial  crises  (Book  III,  chap,  v,  and  Book  Y,  chap,  iii),  which 
are  due  not  to  over-production  but  to  over-consumption,  to  over- 
transformation  of  circulating  into  fixed  capital ;  and  we  can  resolve 
(Book  III,  chap,  i)  the  seeming  paradox  that  as  a  nation  produces 
more  commodities  the  apparent  sum  total  of  its  values  diminishes, 
for  it  is  the  circulating  capital  which  falls  in  value,  and  it  is  the 
fixed  which  rises. 

Statistlsche  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  EinJIti/ts  der  Getreidejpreise 
auf  die  Brotpreise  iind  diesen  auf  die  Lohne.  Von  Dr.  Gustav  Karl 
Metzler.     Jena:   Gustav  Fischer. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Journal  we  noticed  (pp.  573 — 
675)  another  volume  belonging  to  the  series  of  which  this  book 
forms  part.  We  then  had  occasion  to  explain  the  general  nature  and 
object  of  the  series,  and  we  can  now  only  add  that  the  favourable 
opinion  we  were  led  to  entertain  from  the  character  of  the  volume 
then  before  us  has  been  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  present 
book.  We  can,  we  think,  coniidently  e.\))ress  our  belief  that  the 
series  is  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  and  lasting  value.     In  this 
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book  there  is  the  same  evidence  of  careful  and  honest  work  to  which 
we  drew  attention  in  the  former  volume.  The  ground  which  is 
covered  is  not  indeed  so  extensive,  and  the  subject  is  perhaps  of 
less  immediate  interest,  although,  as  the  writer  points  out  (pp.  1 
and  22),  it  has  a  very  intimate  connection  with  discussions  of 
protectionist  and  free  trade  proposals,  and  even  in  this  country 
I'ecent  events  have  taught  us  that  the  re-opening  of  the  Corn  Law 
controversy  is  by  no  means  impossible. 

The  plan  of  the  book,  which  is  produced  under  the  cegis  of 
Professor  Laspeyres,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  work  we  have 
previously  noticed.  The  author  first  considers  the  relation  of  the 
price  of  wheat  to  the  price  of  bread  in  different  places  at  the 
same  time  (pp.  2 — 15),  and  in  the  same  place  at  different  times 
(pp.  15 — 21)  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  a  similar  examination 
iato  the  connection  of  the  price  of  bread  with  the  rates  of  wages 
(pp.  21 — 42).  He  begins  by  drawing  attention,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  to  the  bearing  of  the  subjects  he  is  discussing 
upon  current  politics — upon  the  opposing  arguments  of  free 
traders  and  protectionists.  He  then  alludes  (pp.  1  and  2)  to 
the  material  which  is  available  for  his  purpose — to  the  tables, 
for  example,  of  average  monthly  and  yearly  prices  of  wheat  in 
the  French  departements  during  the  period  180U-70,  and  to  the 
statistics  of  prices  and  wages  in  France  at  different  epochs — and 
he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Laspeyres  for  material 
which  is  especially  suited  to  his  purpose,  because  it  covers  an 
extensive  area  both  in  space  and  in  time.  He  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  first  of  the  two  main  topics  of  which  he  treats.  He 
points  out  (pp.  3  and  4)  that,  in  considering  the  relation  of  the 
price  of  wheat  to  the  price  of  bread,  we  make  of  necessity  the 
supposition  that  all  the  other  influencing  factors  are  either  elimi- 
nated or  are  constant  in  their  effects.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  quality  of  the  bread  may  vary  from  place  to  place,  and  hence 
in  most  of  the  tables  supplied  in  the  book  a  distinction  is  observed 
between  two  qualities — white  bread  and  black.  And  even  when  this 
distinction  has  been  made,  we  have  not  secured  a  certain  guarantee 
for  uniformity  of  quality  from  departement  to  departement.  The 
cost,  again,  of  the  production  of  bread  may  fluctuate  owing  to 
fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  wages,  and  other  similar  differences 
may  arise.  The  only  method  then  of  eliminating  these  extraneous 
influences — so  far  as  they  admit  of  elimination — is  by  forming 
broad  averages.  Tables  are  accordingly  given  (pp.  7 — 15)  of  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  of  bread  in  different  groups  of  departements ; 
the  departure  from  the  general  average  of  the  whole  of  the  groups 
of  the  average  of  the  individual  groups  is  exhibited;  the  results 
are  first  given  separately  (pp.  7 — 10)  for  single  years  such  as  1844, 
1854,  and  1855,  and  then  for  groups  consisting  either  of  four  years 
such  as  1849-53  (p.  11),  or  of  decennial  periods  such  as  1824-33, 
1834-43,  and  1844-53  (pp.  12 — 14)  ;  and  on  p.  15  the  separate 
results  are  summarised  in  one  general  table.  A  similar  method  is 
adopted  in  the  other  sections  of  the  book,  and  some  interesting 
conclusions  are  reached.  An  average  parallel  rate  of  advance  or 
reduction  is  established  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  price 
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of  bread  in  different  places  at  the  same  time.  In  the  same  place 
at  different  times — a  line  of  inquiry  which  admits  of  the  more 
successful  elimination  of  extraneous  influences,  because  the  quality 
of  the  bread  will  not  vary  so  much,  and  the  question  will  be  less 
affected  by  the  differing  character  of  the  districts — whether  urban 
or  rural — the  price  of  bread  does  indeed  exhibit  a  correspondence  to 
that  of  wheat,  but  the  correspondence  is  not  exact.  In  considering 
the  second  main  topic,  the  relation  of  the  rates  of  wages  to  the 
price  of  bread,  we  must  of  course  select  (p.  21)  for  our  examples  of 
the  former  the  wages  of  workmen  who  are  found  in  most  places 
and  possess  a  definitely  marked  character ;  and  the  author  has 
recourse  to  statistics  in  the  main  of  the  building  trades, — of  masons, 
carpenters,  joiners,  and  locksmiths — and  to  some  extent  also  of 
agricultural  labour.  The  price  of  bread  must,  it  is  evident,  bear 
some  relation  to  wages ;  for  about  60  per  cent,  of  a  man's  wages 
are  estimated  to  be  expended  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  of 
these  bread  forms  a  considerable  quota.  In  times  of  scarcity  too 
the  consumption  of  meat  may  be  limited  and  a  substitute  dis- 
covered, but  bread  occupies  a  different  position.  And  again,  the 
price  of  bread  must  affect  the  cost  of  production  of  the  workmen 
(p.  22).  But  nevertheless  the  relation  is  a  varying  one,  for  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  bread,  the  rates 
of  wages  have  steadily  advanced  during  the  period  over  which  the 
author's  figures  extend  (p.  38) . 

Statisfische  Skizzen  der  europdischen  tmd  amerihaniscTten  Sfaaten. 
Von  Dr.  H.  F.  Ritter  von  Brachelli.  (Zweite  Abteilung.  Leipzig  : 
I.  C.  Hinrichs,  1887). 

This  book  forms  the  companion  volume  to  that  of  which  a 
notice  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  (pp.  575 — 576). 
It  is  of  course  the  larger  of  the  two,  because  in  the  first  part  of  his 
work  Dr.  Brachelli  confined  his  attention  to  the  statistics  of  his 
own  country ;  and  in  this,  the  second  and  completing  part,  he 
travels  over  the  wide  area  covered  by  the  rest  of  the  European,  and 
the  American  States.  But  he  appears  to  us  to  be  as  successful  in 
dealing  with  tliis  greater  range  of  facts  as  we  saw  reason  to  believe 
he  was  in  treating  of  the  comparatively  limited  region  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire.  The  method  of  treatment  is  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  first  part ;  and  for  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  heads  under  which  the  statistical  particulars  of  the  difi'erent 
countries  are  arranged  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  notice 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that 
Dr.  Brachelli  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  most  reliable  and  official 
sources  for  his  facts ;  that  he  has  brought  his  information  down  to 
the  most  recent  dates  that  were  possible — and  in  one  instance  we 
find  him  referring  to  the  army  estimates  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  1887-88  (p.  137) — that  his  sketches  appear  to  us  to  avoid  the 
errors  alike  of  excess  and  of  defect  of  matter,  to  embrace  and  to 
erapliasise  the  really  salient  points,  and  to  be  marked  throughout 
by  clear  and  systematic  arrangement. 
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Fifth  National  Convention  of  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
in  the  United  States,  1887. 

There  is  one  quality  wliicli  may  be  described  without  hesitation 
as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  American  people ;  and  that  is 
the  quality  of  enterprise.  They  are  never  aft-aid  of  trying  novel 
experiments,  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  alarmed  by  fresh  ideas,  and 
they  display  a  wonderful  facility  in  adapting  themselves  to  new 
conditions.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  may  look  with  some  con- 
fidence to  America  for  the  practical  solution  of  economic  problems, 
and  for  the  theoretical  discussion  which  must  pi^ecede  that  solution. 
American  economists,  for  example,  have  recently  been  turning  their 
attention  to  questions  of  State  Socialism ;  and  they  have  discussed 
these  questions — and  the  volume  before  us  contains  some  indica- 
tions of  this — with  remarkable  boldness  and  impartiality.  And 
the  American  State- Governments  have  been  among  the  first  to 
supply  the  statistical  machinery,  which  is  as  useful  in  the  discus- 
sion of  these  questions  as  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  most,  if  not  all, 
economic  problems.  It  is  only  recently  in  England  that  a  depart- 
ment for  labor  statistics  has  been  organised  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  we  have  had  as  yet  little  more  than  the  first-fruits  of  that 
department.  But  in  America,  as  we  are  reminded  in  the  Preface 
to  this  volume,  and  in  the  admii'able  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Convention,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  eighteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  established,  and  they 
now  number  as  many  as  twenty.  The  publications  issued  from  them 
may  be  indeed — and  we  could  hardly  expect  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise— of  unequal  value  ;  the  handling  of  the  statistics  is  indeed  not. 
up  to  a  very  high  standard  in  any  of  them  ;  but  no  one  who  peruses 
the  programme  of  work  which  the  different  commissioners  present 
at  the  Convention  express  their  intention  (pp.  30 — 34)  of  under- 
taking— no  one  who  studies  the  address  in  which  the  President 
describes  the  spirit  which  should  animate,  the  objects  which 
should  direct,  and  the  results  which  should  attend  the  work  of  the 
Bureaus — can  doubt  that  they  are  engaged  in  promoting  one  of 
the  "  greatest  educational "  ends  "  of  the  day,"  and  that  they  may 
give  "great  primary  aid"  in  the  settlement  of  social  questions. 
The  two  subjects  on  which  he  lays^and  as  it  appears  to  us  very 
rightly — the  greatest  stress  as  an  appropriate  field  for  their  work 
are  the  important  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
topic  which,  one  with  this  in  the  "concrete,"  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  separable  in  the  "abstract," — the  propoi'tion  of  pro- 
duct which  goes  to  labour  and  to  capital.  The  papers  read  at  the 
Convention  bore  chiefly  upon  these  points,  and  they  are  marked 
by  that  bold  and  candid  presentation  and  criticism  of  new  ideas, 
and  that  courageous  facing  of  new  problems,  which  we  ventured  to 
assert  were  characteristic  of  the  American  people.  We  may  draw 
special  attention  to  Mr.  Shurr's  suggestive  paper  on  "  Emigration 
and  Labor,"  and  to  the  careful  and  graphic  analysis  of  "  The  True 
Nature  of  Profit"  supplied  by  Professor  Folwoll,  who  was  present 
at  the  meetings  by  special  invitation. 
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Second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1886. 
Convict  Labor.     Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1887. 

This  report  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  American  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  subject  with  which  it 
deals  is  of  practical  importance ;  for  at  the  present  day — in  striking 
contrast  with  the  past  (c/.  Part  II,  A) — "it  is  universally  conceded 
tliat  convicts  should  be  employed  at  some  useful  labor"  (p.  o),  and 
the  practical  problem  is  how  are  they  to  be  thus  employed  "  with- 
out unduly  competing  with  labor  outside  of  penal  institutions." 
The  statistical  material  bearing  iipon  the  question  which  has  been 
here  collected  by  the  Bureau  is  the  "  result  of  original  inquiry  " 
(p.  287)  ;  and  it  certainly  justifies  the  claim  to  comprehensiveness 
put  forward  by  the  commissioner.  The  numerous  tables  give  the 
"various  facts  in  different  situations  and  combinations;"  and, 
although  limited  to  those  penal  institutions  in  the  United  States 
"  in  which  convict  labor  is  economically  employed  in  production," 
they  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  embrace — "  within  a  very  few  thousands" 
• — the  "  whole  prison  population."  There  is  evidence  also  through- 
out the  tables  that  goes  far  to  establish  the  other  claim  of  accuracy 
which  is  advanced,  and  .there  is  certainly  abundant  proof  of  a 
capacity  for  lucid  arrangement.  The  tables  are  followed  by  an 
analysis  (chap,  ii),  from  which  we  learn  some  interesting  facts.  Of 
the  total  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  the  penal  institutions, 
amounting  to  64,349,  "45,277  are  engaged  in  productive  labor  of 
some  kind,  15,100  are  engaged  in  prison  duties,  and  3,972  are  sick 
or  idle  "  (p.  287).  The  45,277  prisoners  are  employed  under  four 
different  systems:  15,670  under  the  "contract  system,"  14,827 
under  the  "public-account  system,"  9,104  under  the  "lease  system," 
and  5,676  under  the  "  piece-price  system."  According  to  the  first 
of  these  four  systems  a  contractor  employs  convicts  at  an  "  agreed 
price  per  day  for  their  labor,"  undertaking  the  direction  himself 
and  receiving  from  the  institution  the  necessary  steam-power  and 
machinery  (p.  4).  Under  the  second  system  the  whole  business  of 
manufacture  is  conducted  by  the  institution  itself.  Under  the 
third,  the  convicts  are  leased  and  handed  over  entirely  for  a 
specified  sum  to  a  contractor,  who  is  responsible  duinng  a  fixed 
period  of  time  for  their  sustenance  and  their  discipline.  Under 
the  last  system  the  contractor  furnishes  the  raw  material  to  the 
prison  authorities  and  receives  back  the  manufactured  article. 
Under  each  and  all  of  these  systems  the  convicts  are  employed  ou 
various  kinds  of  productive  labor,  and  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
made  and  the  work  done  is  estimated  at  $28,753,999*13  (p.  291). 
Boots  and  shoes  supply  the  largest  percentage  of  this  product, 
amounting  to  some  35  per  cent.,  and  lumber  furnishes  the  smallest ; 
while  the  total  amount  of  work  done  by  the  45,277  convicts  in  the 
year  could  have  been  performed,  it  is  calculated,  by  35,534  free 
laborers.  In  chap,  iii  wc  have  a  recapitulation  of  the  investigations 
conducted  by  different  States  into  the  effect  of  this  convict  labor 
upon  the  earnings  of  free  labor ;  and  in  chap,  iv  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  A'arious  systems  and  plans  adopted  or 
proposed  are  exhaustively  stated  and  criticised.  Looked  at  from  a 
general  point  of  view,  "  the  competition  arising  from  the  employ- 
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ment  of  convicts,  so  far  as  the  whole  country  is  concerned,  would 
not  of  itself  constitute  a  question  worthy  of  serious  discussion  ;" 
for  the  product  of  the  prisons  is  but  -^^  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  tot  il 
mechanical  products  of  the  country.  And  yet  it  seems  to  be  the 
case  that  "  locally  and  in  certain  industries  the  competition  may  be 
serious  and  of  such  proportions  as  to  claim  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion of  legislatures."  "The  question  is  therefore  one  of  public 
policy,  and  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  all  the  points  bearin;^ 
upon  it,"  and  "first  in  importance  "  among  these  points  are  the 
several  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  four  systems.  The 
contract  system  which  is  most  prevalent  in  America  secures  the 
"  constant  employment  of  the  canvicts,  the  best  remunerative 
results,  and  the  avoidance  of  business  risk  on  the  part  of  the  State.' 
But  it  brings  convict  labor  into  competition  to  the  disadvantage  of 
free  labor,  and  it  offers  hindrances  to  reformatory  efforts.  The 
piece-price  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  open  to  this  last  objec- 
tion, but  it — almost  equally  with  the  contract  system — gives  ris^e 
to  injurious  competition.  The  public-account  system  is  not  open 
to  either  of  the  two  objections,  but  it  involves  the  State  in  business 
risks.  The  lease  system  in  the  last  place  has  obvious  disadvantages 
and  few  advantages.  In  view  then  of  these  varying  considerations, 
some  reformers  advocate  the  entire  abolition  of  convict  labor, 
others  the  establisliment  of  a  penal  colony,  others  the  employment 
of  prisoners  upon  public  works,  others  again  their  employment  in 
manufacturing  goods  for  Government,  others  the  exportation  of  the 
products  of  their  labor,  or  the  stamping  of  them  as  "  prison-made  " 
goods,  others  the  payment  of  wages  to  the  convicts  or  the  reduc-, 
tion  of  their  hours  of  labor,  and  others  various  other  plans.  The 
one  definite  conclusion  is  this — that  "  labor  is  more  thoroughly 
interested  in  securing  the  absence  of  crime  and  of  the  criminal 
than  in  the  question  as  to  how  the  criminal  shall  be  employed," 
and  the  agitators  about  convict  labor  have  rendered  a  real  service 
by  bringing  this  question  to  the  front.  In  Part  II  there  is  a  valuable 
account,  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  "  embodied  in  any  single 
work,"  of  the  "  economical  employment  of  criminals  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;"  and 
the  volume  concludes  with  a  thorough  examination  of  the  various 
convict-labor  laws  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  book  is  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  an  important  question.  It  satisfies  the 
requirements  at  once  of  practical  usefulness  and  theoretical  exact- 
ness. And  it  is  only  part  of  the  work  performed  by  the  bureau 
during  the  year. 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Oesefzgehung,  Verwaltung  und  VolksioirthscJiaft  im 
Deutschen  Iieich.  (Zehnter  Jahrgang.)  Herausgegeben  von  Gustav 
SchmoUer.     Leipzig  :  Duncker  und  Humblot,  1886. 

The  periodical  publication  of  such  a  volume  as  this  is  a  fact 
which  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  encouragement  to  economic  and 
statistical  students.  It  is  no  slight  achievement  to  issue  from  time 
to  time  such  a  bulky  volume ;  and  so  much  might  be  said  if  wo 
looked  to  the  quantity  of  the  material  contained  alone.  The  four 
parts  of  which  this   year-book  consists    comprise  between   them 
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some  thirteen  hundred  pages  of  matter,  which  is  to  a  large  extent 
closely  printed  in  small  but  clear  type ;  and  the  fact  that  this 
amount  of  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  economic  and 
statistical  subjects  is  calculated  of  itself  to  ari-est  the  attention 
and  to  stimulate  the  expectation  of  the  student.  Nor  is  he  likely — 
as  those  who  are  acquainted  with  former  editions  of  this  economic 
annual  can  readily  assure  him — to  be  disappointed  when  he  presses 
Jiis  examination  into  the  quality  of  the  subject-matter.  He  will 
find  that  the  topics  discussed  are  of  a  very  varied  character,  and 
cover  a  large  part  of  the  area  embraced  by  economic  and  statistical 
inquiry.  He  will  find  that  these  different  topics  are  discussed,  some 
at  greater  and  some  at  less  length ;  but  that  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception  they  are  treated  with  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  critical 
acumen  and  industrious  care.  In  this  volume,  for  instance,  he  will 
find  the  editor  himself  continuing  his  elaborate  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  economical  politics  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  of  Prussia 
in  general  throughout  the  century  extending  from  1680  to  1786. 
He  will  find  him  conducting  a  minute  investigation  into  the 
political  (pp.  1 — 45),  the  financial  (pp.  325 — 373),  and  the 
economic  (pp.  675 — 727)  administration  in  g*eneral  of  the  Duchy 
of  Magdeburg  during  this  period.  He  will  thus  be  presented  in 
this  series  of  articles  with  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  methods 
and  the  utility  of  economic  history.  And  if  he  desires  to  turn 
his  attention  to  questions  of  a  more  immediate  and  practical 
bearing,  he  will  discover  that  Dr.  Schwartz  discusses  the  position 
of  justice  in  Prussia  (pp.  769 — 801)  ;  that  Dr.  Rilmelin  treats 
of  the  somewhat  kindred  topic  of  the  reform  of  legal  education 
(pp.  1097 — 1107),  and  M.  Jastrow  of  the  publicity  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings (pp.  1109 — 1134).  Nor  are  studies  of  detail  neglected,  for 
Dr.  Mehner  describes  the  working  of  a  factory  at  Leipzig  and  the 
manner  of  flaying  for  manure  (pp.  803 — 837)  ;  and  Dr.  Buchenbei-ger 
furnishes  a  first  instalment  of  an  examination  into  the  practical 
results  of  the  growth  of  agriculture  in  Baden  (pp.  1025 — 1096). 
Controversial  questions  again  of  burning  interest  find  also  a  place 
in  the  pages  of  the  book.  Socialists  are  supplied  with  food  for 
reflection  in  an  article  on  the  character  of  the  programme  put  for- 
ward by  the  social  democratic  party  in  Germany  (pp.  215 — 222)  ; 
and  currency  theorists  may  read  Professor  Lexis's  investigation  of 
the  conditions  of  production  of  the  precious  metals  (pp.  173 — 222), 
and  Professor  Struck's  discussion  on  the  English  and  the  inter- 
national money-market  (pp.  127,  375,  and  865).  Indeed  as  in  the 
case  of  the  article  we  have  just  mentioned  the  contributors  to  the 
volume  go  very  far  afield.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
Germany  and  to  German  topics  alone.  They  investigate  the 
charitable  boards  of  Russia  (pp.  729 — 767),  the  public  revenue 
of  Italy  (pp.  925—948),  the  reports  of  Austrian  trade  for  the 
years  1884-85  (pp.  1135 — 1153),  the  proceedings  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary Congress  at  Rome  (pp.  839 — 854),  and  the  present  literature 
on  the  State-law  of  all  nations  (pp.  949 — 971).  And  this  last 
subject  leads  us  to  mention  that  one  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
year-book  is  the  number  and  thoroughness  of  the  notices  it  con- 
tains of  economic  and  statistical  publications.     In  each  then  of  the 
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four  parts  we  have  first  the  longer  articles ;  to  these  succeed 
smaller  contributions  on  various  points,  and  these  are  in  their 
turn  followed  by  the  notices  of  current  literature  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  The  book  in  fact  worthily  fulfils  the  chai-acter 
of  an  economic  and  statistical  periodical ;  and  although  the  student, 
if  he  had  time,  might  find  it  well  worth  his  while  to  read  all  or 
nearly  all  the  articles  contained,  yet  he  is  also  able  to  select  those 
whicla  more  immediately  concern  liis  peculiar  branch  of  study, 
and  the  area  covered  by  the  book  is  so  extensive  that  however 
specialised  his  branch  may  be,  he  is  almost  certain  to  find  some- 
thing which  will  repay  his  perusal.  When  such  year-books  as  this 
cease  to  be  written  and  published  we  may  despair  of  the  cause  of 
statistics;  but  so  long  as  the  contraiy  is  the  case  we  can  point  an 
opponent  to  a  tangible  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  vitality  of  our 
studies,  and  we  can  hold  out  to  a  fellow-student  an  irresistible 
motive  to  the  cheerful  and  zealous  prosecution  of  statistical  and 
economic  research.  The  articles  we  have  mentioned  by  name  may 
serve  as  a  sample — though  by  no  means  a  complete  sa.mple — of  the 
amount  and  the  quality  of  the  material  to  be  found  in  this  volume ; 
and  the  volume  is,  we  must  remember,  but  one  of  a  series — a  series 
which  is  likely,  unless  we  are  drawing  a  fallacious  inference  from 
the  facts  before  us,  to  be  marked  in  its  successive  stages  by 
improvement  and  not  by  decline. 

Letters  of  David  Ricardo  to  Thomas  Robert  MaltJius,  1810-23. 
Edited  by  James  Bonar.     Oxford  :   Clarendon  Pi-ess,  1887. 

Mr.  Bonar  has  rendered  a  very  great  service  to  economic  study 
by  the  publication  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  series  of  letters '; 
and  students  of  nearly  every  shade  of  opinion  will,  we  believe,  be 
grateful  alike  to  him  for  the  painstaking  care  he  has  bestowed,  and 
to  Colonel  Malthus  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  the  public  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  correspondence.  "  The  collection  covers,"  we 
are  told,  "  the  whole  period  of  the  friendship  of  the  two  men," 
find  the  "original  manuscripts,"  which  have  been  lent  by 
Colonel  Malthus,  have  fortunately  been,  with  trifling  exceptions, 
preserved  "  in  a  complete  state."  "  What  is  of  purely  private 
interest "  has,  indeed,  "  as  a  rule  been  omitted  ;"  but  this  is  "  a  very 
small  portion,"  and  the  correspondence  supplies  the  reader  with 
abundant  material  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  economic 
attitude  and  the  private  disposition  of  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  two 
correspondents.  Mr.  Bonar  has  discharged  his  own  editorial  duties 
with  the  conscientious  thoroughness  conspicuous  in  his  earlier 
work  upon  tliat  one  of  the  two  correspondents  whose  letters 
it  has  unfortunately  been  impossible  to  discover.  A  note  is  added 
wherever  explanation  seems  to  be  necessary,  although,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part,  the  letters  supply  their  own  explanation.  A  chro- 
nicle of  the  events  of  the  period  embraced  by  the  correspondence, 
together  with  an  excellent  index,  is  appended ;  and  the  letters 
are  preceded  by  a  preface,  containing  a  discriminating  estimate  of 
Ricardo's  character  and  economic  position,  and  by  an  outline  of 
the  topics  discussed.  In  some  few  cases  a  separate  continuity  can 
be   established   between   successive   letters.      In   Nos.  i — xiv  for 
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instance  Ricardo  is  discussing  the  influence  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency  on  the  foreign  exchanges  :  in  Nos.  Ixxviii — Ixxxviii 
he  treats  of  the  measure  of  value;  and  in  Nos.  Ixxi — Ixxvii  he 
examines  in  the  main  the  question  of  over-production.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Mr.  Bonar  observes,  "  tlie  discussion  of  Rent,  Wages, 
and  Profits,  is  not  conducted  by  chapters  as  in  a  book ;"  and  "  we 
cannot  hope  to  make  the  propositions  on  these  three  heads  fall  into 
a  consecutive  logical  series."  The  letters,  in  fact,  travel  over  a 
very  wide  area,  and  the  writer  touches  upon  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
points  discussed  in  the  current  political  economy  of  the  time. 

There  are  indeed  a  few  economists  who  would  be  inclined,  we 
imagine,  to  set  a  very  low  value  ^^pon  the  work  that  Mr.  Bonar 
has  here  executed.  They  would  impatiently  deprecate  anything 
that  mig'ht  tend  to  encourage  a  return  to  the  exploded  controversies 
and  the  ban-en  logomachy  of  the  past.  But  we  believe  that  the 
careful  perusal  of  this  correspondence  would  go  far  to  shake  their 
belief  in  the  impregnable  character  of  their  position.  It  is  almost 
startling  at  first  to  find  how  very  real  and  important  a  bearing 
some  of  these  letters  have  upon  questions  of  the  day.  Nor  are 
we  without  reminders  supplied  by  contemporary  discussion  and 
practice  that  the  doctrines  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  have  finally 
won  their  way  to  public  acceptance,  may  still  have  to  be  argued 
afresh  from  the  very  commencement.  On  both  these  grounds  then 
it  is  premature  to  conclude  that  we  have  as  yet  gathei^ed  all  that 
we  can  from  the  teaching  of  the  older  economists.  They  may 
indeed  have  been  confronted  by  a  different  set  of  circumstances 
from  that  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  They  may  not  have 
correctly  discerned  the  limits  of  the  doctrines  they  were  elabo- 
rating. Their  discussions  may,  as  Mr.  Bonar  says,  "  seem  to 
later  readers  superficial  and  unreal."  "  But  they  had,"  as  he 
proceeds  to  point  out,  "their  own  work"  to  do,  and  "  we  must  not 
blame  them  for  not  answering  questions  that  have  only  very 
recently  occurred  to  ourselves,"  nor  must  we  neglect  to  gather 
from  their  thought  and  experience  all  the  assistance  that  we  can 
towards  the  solution  of  our  own  difficulties.  Mr.  Bonar's  volume 
supplies  us  witli  abundant  means  for  accomplishing  this  end. 

And  we  may  learn  from  it  another  and  a  kindred  fact  which  we 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  neglect.  We  may  learn  that  controversy 
is  not  necessarily  sterile  of  results.  It  is  true  that  the  differences 
between  Ricardo  and  Malthus  were  not  removed  by  correspondence. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  they  were  narrowed  and  defined;  and, 
firmly  as  they  adhered  to  what  they  respectively  held  to  be  correct, 
they  yet  learnt  through  the  medium  of  this  coi-respondence  to 
appreciate  some  of  the  merits  of  opposing  arguments,  and  to 
supply  some  of  the  necessary  qualifications  to  their  own  opinions ; 
and  they  discovered  that  their  points  of  agreement  outweighed 
their  points  of  difference.  They  were  also  enabled  in  more  than 
one  case  to  state  explicitly  in  the  letters  what  had  been  implicitly 
contained  in  their  published  writings  ;  and,  if  we  may  argue  from 
the  result  of  this  process  as  applied  to  Ricardo,  w^e  may  conclude 
that  the  candid  reader  of  the  letters  of  Malthus  might  have  been 
compelled,  more  than  once,  to  revise  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of 
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that  economist  from  his  publications  alone.  We  can  see  from  tins 
correspondence  in  what  lay  the  strength  and  in  what  lay  the  weak- 
ness of  the  two  economists,  and  we  can  see  how  clearly  Ricardo  at 
least  perceived  his  own  failings.  Mai  thus  was  too  "  iDractical,"  but 
he  himself  was  too  "  theoi-etical."  "He  was  fonder,"  Mr.  Bonar 
points  out,  "  of  imagining  strong  cases  to  elucidate  a  pi'inciple  than 
of  adducing  actual  incidents  to  establish  it,"  "My  speaking,"  he 
remarks  himself,  "  is  like  my  writing,  too  much  compressed.  I 
am  too  apt  to  crowd  a  great  deal  of  difficult  matter  into  so  short  a 
space  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  the  generality  of  readers." 
But  in  the  letters  he  is  able  to  present  "writ  large  "  what  is  only 
"  writ  small"  in  his  published  writings.  Here  he  explicitly  states 
the  qualifying  considerations  which  were  indeed  present  to  his  own 
mind,  but  which  he  did  not  make  sufficiently  real  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  And  hence  those  students  who,  without  reading  Ricardo, 
have  learnt  to  denounce  "  Ricardian  "  doctrines  which  Ricardo  him- 
self never  uttered,  and  those  students  also  who  have  indeed  not  been 
content  to  repeat  the  vulgar  misrepresentation,  who  have  believed 
that  there  have  been  persons,  since  the  newspaper  writer  men- 
tioned by  Ricardo  himself,  that  have  "  reported "  what  they 
"  thought  or  heard  "  he  said,  and  have  "  imputed  "  to  him  what  he 
"neither  felt  nor  uttered,"  but  who  have  nevertheless  found  that 
while  he  is  guiltless  of  many  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him, 
yet  those  charges  are  not  entirely  unnatural,  because  he  does  not 
take  occasion  to  repeat  from  time  to  time  the  conditions  he  states 
explicitly  once — both  these  classes  of  students  may  well  correct 
their  estimate  of  his  opinions  and  character  by  a  perusal  of  these 
letters.  The  charactei-istic  and  fundamental  assumptions  of  his 
economics  are  made  to  stand  out  clearly  by  dint  of  reiterated  expla- 
nation ;  and  the  conditions  and  limitations  within  which  he  himself 
considers  them  to  be  true,  are  equally  prominent.  The  theory  of 
rent— on  the  origin  of  which,  and  the  respective  contributions 
made  towards  its  elucidation  by  Ricardo  himself,  by  Malthus,  and 
by  others,  some  interesting  light  is  here  thrown — the  theory  of  the 
international  distribution  of  money,  and  the  indications  of  a  depre- 
ciated currency,  on  which  Ricardo  finally  gained  a  conspicuous 
triumph,  the  theory  of  wages  and  profits,  so  much  mah'gned,  and 
so  often  misunderstood,  are  here  virtually  supplied  with  their 
appropriate  explanatory  notes  and  appendices.  The  David  Ricardo 
of  the  Letters,  just  as  he  is  more  human  than  the  David  Ricardo 
of  the  Principles,  so  appears  to  us  to  be  a  more  thorough  and 
consistent  thinker. 

One  other  point  must  be  mentioned  in  conclusion.  The  book 
supplies  a  pattern  for  all  time  of  the  way  in  which  writers  who 
have  very  strong  differences  of  opinion  can  conduct  a  controversial 
correspondence.  Indeed  the  word  controversial  is  a  misnomer,  and 
can  only  be  used  for  want  of  another.  The  courtesy  with  which 
the  letters  abound,  the  kindly  relations  existing  between  the 
writei'S,  the  respect  entertained  by  either  man  for  the  opinion  of 
the  other,  the  mingled  deference  and  firmness  with  which  either 
advances  his  own  opinion,  the  readiness  to  ar-knowledgc  error,  the 
promptitude  to  recognise  merit,  the  candoui',  the  fairness,  and  the 
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zeal  for  truth  with  which  the  correspondence  is  literally  brimming 
over,  are  beyond  praise.  Had  all  economic  discussion  and  argu- 
ment been  conducted  in  this  spirit,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  necessary  stage  m  the  advancement  of  the  study  instead  of  being 
stigmatised  as  productive  of  little  else  but  acrid  logomachy.  If 
Mr.  Bonar  had  done  nothing  more  than  make  the  public  acquainted 
with  an  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  discussion  should  be 
carried  on,  and  research  prosecuted,  he  would  have  had  just  cause 
to  rest  content.  But  he  has,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
done  far  more  than  this.  As  in  his  work  on  Malthus  he  helped  to 
dispel  the  atmosphere  of  obloquy  and  misrepresentation  in  which 
one  of  the  great  economists  had  been  enveloped,  so  by  the  publica- 
tion of  this  correspondence  he  has  assisted  in  the  vindication 
of  the  authority  and  character  of  another. 

Die  Erndhnings-Statistik  der  Bevolherung  Ungarns  auf  physio- 
logischer  Grundlage  bearheitet  von  Dr.  Karl  Keleti.  182  +  363  pp., 
4to.  (With  numerous  coloured  diagrams  and  maps.)  Budapest, 
1887. 

The  title  of  the  book  shows  that  this  work  on  the  food  con- 
sumption of  Hungaiy  has  been  prepared  in  quite  a  novel  way,  the 
only  statistician,  pi'evious  to  Dr.  Keleti,  who  has  made  any  attempt 
to  treat  the  statistics  of  food  consumption  on  this  new  system, 
being  Dr.  Simler.  The  author  starts  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
a  fallacy  to  presume  that  production  plus  importation  minus  expor- 
tation is  equal  to  consumption,  chiefly  it  appears  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  food  products  is  used  up  in 
manufactures.  Consequently  while  giving  fall  credit  for  the 
laborious  work  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining  the  consumption 
of  food  in  various  countries  by  such  men  as  Stephen  Bourne, 
Edward  Young,  Conrad,  Morillon,  and  others,  he  considers  that 
on  account  of  the  system  pursued  in  every  case  they  have  none  of 
them  arrived  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the  food  consumed  by  the 
individuals  of  the  peoples  under  investigation.  The  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Keleti  has  arrived  at  his  figures  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows.  He  made  use  of  the  local  tax-surveyors  to  ascertain 
from  practical  observation  what  food  is  actually  consumed  by  the 
people,  or  to  put  it  more  correctly  what  food  is  consumed  at  every 
meal  partaken  morning,  noon,  and  night  during  summer,  winter, 
and  days  of  festival,  and  this  in  as  much  detail  as  possible.  This 
information  also  includes  accounts  of  families  whose  mode  of  life 
may  be  accepted  as  representative  of  the  surveyor's  district.  The 
author  then  examines  the  statements  of  physiologists  to  fix  the 
necessary  proportion,  as  laid  down  by  them,  of  albumen,  carbo- 
hydrates, fat,  mineral  matter,  and  water  every  individual  man, 
woman,  or  child  requires  daily  for  proper  nourishment.  He  then 
works  out  from  the  above  data  the  quantity  of  the  local  food  con- 
sumed by  a  representative  individual,  and  in  doing  this  allowance 
is  made  for  the  occupation  of  the  individual,  and  consideration 
given  to  the  fact  of  different  foods  being  consumed  at  different 
meals.  Thus  if,  for  instance,  a  man  partakes  at  his  mid-day  meal 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen,  fat,  &c.,  he  will  not  at  his  other 
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meals  require  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  the  physiological 
total  for  the  day;  hence  at  these  other  meals  he  will  eat  less  of 
those  foods,  which  contain  albumen,  fat,  &c.,  in  superfluity.  The 
results  of  the  author's  calculations  for  the  sev^enty  districts  are 
given  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  statistical  tables  of  which 
occupy  two-thirds  of  the  book.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  results  is  the  light  thrown  upon  the  relation  of  the  food  in  a 
given  district  to  the  number  of  recruits  rejected  in  such  district  on 
account  of  physical  incapacity.  Districts  in  which  the  least  amount 
of  albumen  is  consumed  have  the  most  rejected  recruits,  and  vice 
versa.  The  most  noticeable  of  all  results  is,  however,  the  one  that 
shows  that  the  woi^st  nourished  population,  fed  chiefly  on  potatoes 
and  barley  bread,  but  living  wholly  in  mountainous  country,  has 
the  least  number  of  recruits  rejected  on  account  of  weakness  of 
physique. 

The  AgricitUural  Labourer :  a  Short  Summary  of  his  Position. 
By  T.  E.  Kebbel,  Barrister-at-Law.  New  edition.  271  pp.,  8vo. 
London,  1887. 

When  Mr.  Kebbel  published  the  results  of  his  valuable  inquiry 
in  1870,  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  was  certainly  not 
one  to  be  envied,  but  from  the  evidence  now  laid  before  us  we 
judge  that  it  has  undergone  a  very  marked  change  for  the  better. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  this  amelioration  it  is  remarkable, 
if  for  nothing  else,  for  being  simultaneous  with  increasingly  bad 
times  for  the  farmer  and  landlord.  The  author  brings  forward  good 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  hardness  of  the  agricultural  labourer's 
lot  and  the  want  of  house  accommodation,  are  not  the  factors  which 
produce  the  wholesale  migration  of  the  men  to  the  towns,  but  rather 
that  this  migration  is  brought  about  by  the  spread  of  ideas  due  to 
the  Education  Act,  which  Act  also  in  other  respects  has  helped  to 
improve  the  labourer  in  every  way,  although  slightly  at  the  expense 
of  the  fai'mer.  On  the  question  of  the  mei'its  and  demerits  of 
grande  and  petite  culture,  we  believe  the  author  is  the  first  to  point 
out  that  for  a  fact  there  has  never  yet  been  made  a  practical  test 
of  the  two  systems  side  by  side  on  the  like  soil  and  under  the 
same  meteorological  conditions.  Considering  the  numerous  land 
reformers  who  have  based  their  plans  on  the  superiority  of  either  of 
these  systems  of  culture,  this  fact  is  worth  noticing.  There  is  one 
quotation  on  p.  62  which  the  reader  will  hardly  accept  as  quite 
fair.  The  farmers  are  said  to  complain,  that  "  The  labourer's  chief 
aim  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  wage  for  the  least  possible  amount  of 
the  woist  possible  work,"  for  to  this  very  sweeping  charge  the 
labourer  may  easily  reply,  "The  employer's  chief  aim  is  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  best  possible  labour  for  the 
smallest  wage  !"  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Kebbel  deals 
most  impartially  with  his  subject.  The  pi'escnt  edition  of  the 
work  is  a  reprint  of  the  first,  with  additions  bringing  the  subject 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  it  remains  as  it  was,  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  yet  laid  before  the  public. 
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Fernand  Maurice:  La  Reforme  Agraire  et  la  Misere  en  Frmice. 
288  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1887. 

Among  the  numerous  schemes  which  have  been  put  forth  by 
economists,  philanthropists,  and  socialists  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  for  the  restriction  of  some  of  the  misery 
which  is  said  to  be  so  prolific  among  the  poorer  populations  of  the 
civilised  European  countries,  there  appears  to  be  no  scheme  so 
fascinating  as  that  of  land  reform.  In  England  there  has  probably 
been  no  conceivable  repartition  of  the  land  which  has  not  been 
seriously  put  forward  at  some  time  or  other ;  and  in  France  very 
much  the  same  class  of  proposals  is  being  submitted  to  the  poli- 
tical world.  M.  Maurice,  the  editor  of  La  Terre  aux  Paysans,  has 
lately  entered  the  lists  with  a  proposal  that  as  there  are  50  million 
hectares  in  Trance  with  a  population  of  38  millions,  there  should 
at  least  be  i  hectare  per  man ;  and  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
he  proposes  that  there  should  be  a  land  tax  levied  per  hectare 
equally  all  round,  so  that  if  any  wealthy  man  desire  2  or  3  hectares, 
he  will  have  to  pay  for  2  or  3  hectax'es,  irrespective  whether  the 
land  he  occupies  be  under  cultivation  or  not.  As  a  large  proportion 
of  French  soil  is  under  forest,  the  author,  who  ridicules  the  idea 
that  forests  have  any  climatological  influence,  considers  they  should 
be  grubbed  up  and  their  land  cleared.  The  poor  people  from  the 
towns  are  to  be  taught  farming,  and  are  to  cultivate  the  soil 
according  to  prescribed  rules.  The  above  few  words  convey  a  fair 
idea  of  the  outlines  of  this  latest  proposed  French  land  reform. 
In  connection  with  the  theories  set  forth,  the  reader,  in  spite  of  the 
author's  promise  in  the  preface  to  be  thoroughly  impartial,  is  not 
a  little  astonished  to  see  the  unreasonable,  not  to  say  totally 
untenable,  attacks  that  are  continually  made  on  the  bourgeoisie — 
that  bugbear  of  modern  continental  radicals.  In  a  word  it  is  the 
bourgeois  who  is  responsible  for  all  the  misery,  for  has  he  not 
appropriated  the  lands  belonging  to  the  people  and  freed  in  1789, 
and  does  he  not  impose  the  taxes,  and  does  he  not  hold  the  people 
in  slavery  ?  That  is  the  argument  which  calls  forth  the  reform. 
Among  some  of  the  curious  statements  of  the  author  may  be  men- 
tioned one,  namely,  that  the  masses  do  not  envy  the  Rothschilds,  or 
similar  wealthy  persons,  their  fortunes,  as  they  only  want  to  live 
with  a  little  more  comfort,  and,  another,  namely,  that  the  people 
are  opposed  to  public  works,  as  the  money  for  the  same  is  squeezed 
out  of  their  pittances  by  the  taxes ;  and  finally,  his  argument,  that 
because  France  does  not  grow  sufficient  wheat  for  consumption, 
this  fact  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that  those  who  farm  her  soil 
do  not  know  their  business,  and  hence  the  further  necessity  for  the 
reform. 
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X. — Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additioiis  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  31s^  December^  1887, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads : — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India,  Colonial  and  other  Possessions;  (c)  United 
Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  <&c. ;  (e)  Societies,  <&c. 
(British);  (f)  Periodicals,  &c.  {British), 


By  whom  Presented. 


The   Statistical   Bu- 


J 


(a)  ForeigTi  Countries. 
Argrentine  Republic — 

Estadistica  del  Comercio   y  de  la  Navegacion  de  la~ 

Republica  Argentina  correspondiente  al  auo  1886. 

Diagram,  la.  8vo 

Senado   Argentine.     Arrendamiento   de  las  Obras  de  \- 

Salubridad    de    la    Capital.     Discurso    pronuueiado 

por  el  Dr.  Eduardo  Wilde,  Ministro  del  Interior. 

12mo.     1887    

Suenos  At/res — 

Boletin  mensual  de  Estadistica  Municipal.     Aiio  1, 1  Statistical  Bureau  of 
Julio — Setembre,  1887    J       Buenos  Ayres 

Bulletin  niensuel  de  Demograpliie  de  la  Ville  de — .  1    t-)„   t^    -r    pf,f,: 
Vr-  annee,  JuiUet— Septembre,  1887    J 

Austria  and  Hungary — 

Oesterreichische  Statistik — • 

Band  xvi.    Heft  2.  Statistik  der  Unterriclitsanstalten"" 

1884-85 

Band   xvii.      Statistik     des    auswartigen     Haudels 
der  osterreichisch-ungarisclien  Monarchie  im  Jahre  j 
1886.       Heft     3.       Waaren-Ausfuhr.       Heft    4.  j 

Waaren  Durchfuhr     J 

Hung  a  r  If — 

Amtliche  Statistische  Mi^theilungen — 

Ergebnisse  des  funfjahrigen  Waarenhandels  Un-"^ 

garns,  1882-86 

Foghazaink  Allapota,  1872-86   

Statistisclies  Jahrbuch  fiir  Ungarn.     1885,  Heft  10.  | 
Staatshaushalt  im  Jahre    1885.     1886,    Heft  3.  \ 

Landwirthschaft  im  Jahre  1886    

Magyai'orszag    Aruforgalma    Ausztriaval    es     mas 
Orszagokkal.    Fuzet5— 7.  1887.    (Monthly Trade 

Returns)    

Budapest.     Resultate  der  am  1  Juli,  1886,  durchge 
fiihrten  Conscription  der  Bevolkerung  Budapest's... 
PfiAGUB.     Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  la  Ville  de — ,  et 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 


:} 


des  Communes-faubourgs.     (Current  numbers). 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Budapest 

The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Prague 


The  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Works 


Belgrium — 

Antiales  des  Travaux  Publics  de  Belgique.     Tome  xlv. 

Cahiers  1  et  2,  plates.     1887 

Beuxelles.      Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de   Statistique 

Demographique    et    Medicale    de    la    Ville    de — .  \  Dr.  E.  Janssens 

(Current  numbers)  

Hasselt.     Expose  de  la  Situation  Administrative  de 

la  Ville  de— .    Exercice  1886-87  


}■ 


The  Burgomaster 
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By  wliom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Belgium — Contd. 

Academie  RoyaJe  des  Sciences  .  .  .  de  Belgique — 

Annuaire,  1886  et  1887.     Portraits,  8vo T 

Bulletins,  3«  Serie.    Tomes  ix— xiii,  1885-87.    Maps  I-  The  Academy 
and  plates,  8vo J 

Brazil.     Rio  t)E  Janeiro.     Boletim  da  Mortalidade  daT  

Cidade  do — ,  durante  o  anno  de  1886.     Diagram,  fol.  J 


China — 

Imperial  Mnritime  Customs — 

I.  Statistical  Series,  No.  2.  Customs  Gazette,' 
January— June,  1887,  with  an  appendix  giving 
the  Statistics  of  the  Trade  of  Corea.  Nos.  3 
and  4.  Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports, 
and  Trade  Reports  for  1886.  Part  1.  Report  [ 
on  the  Trade  of  China,  and  Abstract  of  Statistics,  f 
Part  2.  Reports  and  Statistics  for  each  Port 
with  the  Reports  and  Statistics  for  Corea  

II.  Special  Series,  No.  2.     Medical  Reports  for  the 
half-year  ended  31st  March,  1887 J 


Sir   Robert   Hart, 
K.C.M.G. 


Journal  of  the  ChinaBranch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Vol.  xxi.     Nos.  5  and  6,  1887.     New  Series.     8to. 


Denmark.     Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift.    Ny  Roekke."! 
Hefte4,  5.     1887    J 


The  Society 

The  Danish  Political 
Economy  Society 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Customs 


EgTPt — 

Bulletin     mensuel     du     Commerce     Exterieur     de' 

I'Egypte,  I*"  annee.     Arril — Jviin,  1887 

Compte  Rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  Commission  de  la  T   -p,        f  n^     ^      t? 

Dette  Publique  d'Egypte  pendant  1885.     Svo |  ^"^"^^^  ^^'^^•^^'  ^^1- 

Cotton  Culture,  Agricultural  Statistics.     (Abstract  of  1 

information  collected  with  regard  to  the  area  culti-  >•  Edgar  Vincent,  Esq 

vated  with  cotton  in  1887.)     Fol J 


Egyptian  Statistical  Tableau  for  the  yenr  1886.     Com- 1  -^ 
piled  and   published   annually  by  R.  J.  Moss  and  > 
Co.     Twentieth  issue.     Sheet    J 


R. 
and  Co. 


J.   Moss 


France — 

Annuaire  Statistiqxiede  la  France.  Xe  ann^e,  1887.  Svo."!   The  Ministry  of  Com- 
Statistique  de  la  France.     Nouyelle  Serie,  Tome  xiv.  \      rne    e 

Statistique  Annuelle,  annee  1884.     La.  4to J 

Tableau  General  des  Mouvements  du  Cabotage  pen-"!   TheDirector-General 

dant  I'annee  1886.     La.  fol _|        of  Customs 

Ministere  de  1' Agriculture.      Bulletin,       VP   annee.  1   The       Ministry     of 

Nos.  5 — 7,  1887    J       Agriculture 

Ministere  des  Finances.       Bulletin  de  Statistique  et 
de  Legislation  comfaree — 

(Selection  from  Contents.) 
Octobre.     Angleterre — Les  Spiritueux  et  I'lmpot."] 

Le  Commerce  exterieur  du    Royaume  Uni    en  I  The       Ministry       of 
1886.      Alleinagne — Les     Dettes      allcniandes.  j       Finance 
Autriche-ilongrie — Le  Projet  de  Budget  pourj 
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By  w}iom  Presented. 


The      Ministry 
Finance 


of 


(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
France — Contd. 

Ministere  des  Finances — Contd. 

1888.     Le   Commerce  International.     Chine — ^ 
Le  Commerce  exterieur  en  1886,  Les  Revenues 
publics.       Hong    Kong — Les    recettes    et    les 

clepenses  de  la  Colonie  en  1886 

Novembre.  jilgerie — Le  Commerce  exterieur,  la 
Navigation  et  le  regime  douanier  depuis  1830. 
Belgique — Les  Conseils  de  I'lndustrie  et  du 
Travail.  Le  payement  des  Salaires  aux  Ouvriers.  i> 
Autriche-Hongrie — La  revision  du  regime  des 
Sucres.  Italic — La  situation  financiere  des 
Communes.  Espagne — Le  regime  des  Boissons. 
Norvege — Les    Marines   marchandes   en    1886. 

Eussie — Les  Budgets  provinciaux 

Decembre.     AUemagne-Statistique  monetaire  uni- 
verselle.     Etats-Unis — La  Production  du  tabac^ 
Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics.  Bulletin  du — .  Statis-\  The  Ministry  of  Pub 

tique  et  Legislation  comparee.  Aout — Decembre,  1887  J       lie  Works 
Departement  de  la  Seine — 

Rapport  d' Inspection  sur  lo   Service   des   Enfants 

assistes  pour  I'Exercice,  1884.     4to 

Rapport  sur  le  service  des  Alienes  pendant  1884.  4to.  i 

Conseil    General    du — ,    1'= — 3"    Sessions    de    1886.  | 

Memoires   et   Proces-Verbaux  des   Deliberations.  | 

2  vols.     8vo.     1886 J 

Pakis.    Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Villa  de  Paris.  VI^  1 

annee,  1885.     Diagrams,  la.  8vo J 

Reims.      Bulletin    Mensuel    du    Bureau    Municipal  1  The     Bureau     of 
d'Hygiene.     Aout — Octobre,  1887    j       Hygiene 


Its"! 


Dr.  J.  Bertillon 


.:::} 


L'Economiste  Fran^ais.     (Current  weekly  numbers)  ....  The  Editor 
Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle  : — 

Partie  Litteraire.     Septembre — Novembre,  1887 

„       Technique.     Aout — Novembre,  1887  

Revue  d'Economie  Politique.     I"  a?inee,  1887 — 

No.  5.  Le    systeme    d'Elberfeld,    Organisation    de 

I'Assistance  publique  dans  une  ville  d'Aliemagne, 

par  S.  St.  Marc.     Les   Classes  laborieuscs  et  les 

Classes  dirigeantes,  par  E.  Villey.     Un  Rapport 

inedit  de  Mirabeau  sur  le  Regime  des  Prisons,  par 

le  Vicomte  Begouen !   „,,     -pij-i 

No.  6.  Le  Droit  de  Propriete  dans  la  Societe  Franque  ' 

et  en  Germaiiie,  par  G.  Platon.     Le  Mouvement 

Co-operatif  aux  Etats-Unis,  par  U.  Rabbeno.     Les 

Essais  de  remaniement  et  de  reconstruction  de  la 

Science  Economique,  par  A.  Jourdan.     Note  sur 

la  Solution  du  problume  monetaire  Anglo-Iudien, 

par  L.  Walras ^ 

Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques."^ 
II"  annee.  No.  4,  1887.  L'Etat  et  I'lndividu  en 
Angleierre,  par  ^.  Boutmif.  La  Politique  Coloniale  | 
de  I'Allemagne,  par  L.  Dflavaud.  Du  Droit  regalien  J-  The  Institution 
en  mutiere  de  mines  (suite  et  fin),  par  A.  Menant.  I 
Le  Kulturkampf  (suite  et  fin),  par  H.  Begouen.  \ 
A  propos  de  la  Politique  Coloniale,  par  A.  Lebon  ....J 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
France — Contd. 

Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     1887 — 

Septembre.       La     consommation    de    I'Alcool    evT 
France,  par  Q.  Hartmann.     Les  Dettes  publiques 
europeennes,  par  A.  Neymarck.     L'Organisation 
de    la    Sta.ti»tique    de    rEmpire    alleiiiand,    par 
J.  Seeker 

Octobre. — Un  Statisticien  fantaisiste,  par  A.  De 
Foville.  L'Organisation  de  la  Statistique  de 
I'Empire  allemand,  par  J.  Becker.  Tarietes. 
Statistique  des  operations  de  la  Cliambre  de 
compensation  des  Banquiers  de  Paris.  Les 
Cliemins  de  Fer  anglais  en  1886.  La  production 
du  Big  sur  le  globe  en  1886    

Novembre. — La  Criminalite  et  sa  repression,  par 
M.  Yvernes.  L'Exportation  comparee  des  pro- 
duits  fabriques  des  principaux  Pays  de  I'Europe, 
par  A.  Raffalovich.  La  Poste  daus  tons  les  pays, 
par  M.  Hoffmann.  Bihlwgraphie.  Rechercbes 
btatistiques  sm-  I'influence  du  prix  des  Cereales  )■  The  Society 
sur  le  prix  du  Pain  et  de  celui-ci  sur  les  Salaires, 
par  A.  Raffalovich 

Decembre. — Le  Mouyement  de  la  population  en 
France  pendant  1886,  par  V.  Turquan.  Histoire 
des  Tarifs  de  I'Octroi  de  .Paris,  par  R.  Stonrm. 
Les  Assurances  en  France  pendant  1885,  par 
H.  Duhamel.  Les  Banques  en  Allemagne,  1883  ^ 
1886,  par  A.  Raffalovich.  Varietes — La  Legion 
d'honneur.  La  Poste  en  Anglcterre  en  1886. 
Les  Ouvriers  a  Londres.  Les  Indeumites  en  cas 
d'accidents  en  Angleterre.  Statistique  des  travail- 
leurs  tues  en  Prusse     

Janvier,  1888.  Statistique  des  professions  :  le  com- 
merce des  boissons,  par  M.  Hartmann.  Le  Prob- 
lenie  monetaire  (suite),  par  F.  de  Flaix.  Les 
Dettes  des  Etats  et  leurs  consequences  econo- 
miques,  par  M.  Hoffmann _ 


Germany — 

Monatshefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutscben    Reicbs.' 

August— October,  1887  

Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.     Neue  Folge — 

Band  xxvi.     Waarenverkebr  des  deutscben  Zollge- 
biets  mit  dem  Auslande  im  Jahre  1886.     Zweiter 

und  Dritter  Tbeil     

Band  xxvii.     Abth.  2.     Statistik  der  Seescbiffahrt 

fiir  das  Jahr  1886    

Band  xxviii.     Der  Verkebr  auf  den  deutschen  Was- 

serstrassen  im  Jabre  1886  

Band  xxix.     Statistik  der  offentlicben  Armenpflege 

im  Jabre  1885.     Maps    

Arbeiten  aus  dem  Kaiserlicben  Gesundbeitsamte. 
Sonderabdruck.  Ergebnisse  des  Impfgeschaftes 
im  Deutschen  Reiche  im  Jahre  1884.  Map,  la. 
8vo 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 
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By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 
Germany — Contd. 

Prussia.     Prenssische  Siaiistik — 

Ixx.     Statistik  der  Briinde  im  preussisolien  Staate,^ 
Theil  1.     Die  Braude  in  den  Jaliren  1881  und  1882 

xei.  Die  Sterbliehkeit  nach  Todesursaclieii  und 
Alteveklassen  der  Gestorbenen  sowie  die  Selbst- 
morde  und  Veruugliickungen  im  preussiscken 
Staate  wiihrend  des  Jahres  1885    [> 

xcii.  Die  Ergebnisse  der  Ermittelung  des  Emteer- 
trages  im  pveussischen  Staate  fiir  das  Jalir  1886.... 

xciii.      Die    Wildabsehuss    im   preussist-hen    Staate  | 
■nalirend   der    zeit  vom   1   April,   1885,   bis   ziim  | 

31  Miirz,  1886  J 

Saxony — 

Calender  und  Statistisches  Jalirbucb  fiir  das  Konig-"" 
reich  Sachsen,  1888.     Svo •. 

Statistisebe  Mittheiluugen  iiber  die  Grundstiicken- 
Zusammenlegungen  im  Konigreiche  Sachsen  voui  |> 
Jahre  1833  bis  zum  30  Juni,  1887.     (Siipplement- 
beft  ziir  Zeitschrift  des  k.  Saclisischen  Statistischen  |- 
Bureaus,  1887) J 

Siebzehnter  Jahresbericht    des    Landes-  Medicinal-" 
Collegiums  iiber  das  Medicinalwesen  im   Konig- 
reiche Sachsen  auf  das  Jaiir  1885.     La.  8vo 

WuETEiiBEK&.       Wiii'ttembergische    Jalirbiicber   fiir 

Statistik  und  Landeskunde.    Jalirgang  1876,  Heft  2  ; 

Jabrgang  1877,  Heft  3 — 5.     Diagrams,  la.  8vo 

Beelin.     VeroifentlichLingen   des  Statistischen  Amts 

der  Stadt  BerUn.    Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  Ster- 

befiille,  und  Witterung.     (Current  numbers)  

Beeslau.     Verwaltungs-  Bericht  des   Magistrats  der 

K.  Hau]3t-  und  Kesidenzstadt  Breslau  fiir  die  drei 

statsjalire  1883-86,     La.  8vo 

Frankfort — 

Jahresbericht  ueber  die  Verwaltung  des  Medicinal 
wesens  die  Krankenanstalten  und  die  oeffentlichen 
Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse  der  Stadt  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
Jabrgang  1886 [ 

Statisti.-?clie  Mittheiluugen  iiber  den  Civilstand  der  j 

Studt  Frankfurt  am  Main  im  Jahre  1886.     4to J 

Jlambiirff — 

Irenes  Hamburger  Handels-Arcbiv.  Sammlung  der^ 
auf    Handel    und   Schiffahrt  .  .  .  Jabrgang    1886. 
8vo 

Tabellarische  Uebersichten  des  Hamburgiscben 
Uaudels  im  Jahre  1886.     4to J 


The  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


The  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Saxony 


Sir  Henry  Page- 
Turner  Barron, 
Bart.,  C.M.G. 

The    Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


The   Statistical    Bu- 
reau of  Frankfort 


The  Consul-Gcncral 
for  Germany,  Lon- 
don 


Italy— 

Annat 
No 


i  di  Agrieoltura,  1887 — 

117.  Notizie  e  Documenti  sulle  Scuole  niinerarie" 

del  regno.     Anni  scolastici  1883-86  

„    121.  Atti   della   Commissione   per   le    Malattie 

degli  Animali    

„    132.  Rivista  del  Servizio  Minerario  nel  1885  .... 

„    133.  Mostre  di  Apparecclii  Anticrittogamici  cd 

Insctticidi 

VOL.    L.      PART    IV. 


The  Director-General 
of  Agriculture 
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Bv  nlioiii  Presented. 


(a)   Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Italy — Contd. 

Iso.  137.  T7isegnamento  Agrario  Elementare   "^ 

„  138.  Prooedimenti  di  Estrazione  dello  Zuecliero  | 
dalle  Meln.«se,  >Studiati  nelle  Fahhriche  1^ 
di    Zuccliero    in    Germania.      (With    a  | 

separate  Tolume  of  plates,  obi.  fol.)    J 

Annali  del  Credito  e  della  Previdenza.      Anno  1887."^ 
Atti  della  Commissione  ConsiiltiTa  suUe  Istituzioni 
di  Previdenza  e  sul  Lavoro.  Prima  Sessionedel  1887 
Annali  di  Statistica,  1887 — 

Incliiesta  Statistica  sugli  Istituti  dei  Sordomuti  e 

dei  Ciechi 

Statistica  degli  Impiegati  civili  e  militari  dello  Stato 

Statistica  Industriale.     Fasc.  7.     Norizie  sulle  con- 

dizioni  Industriali  della  provineia  de  Mantova  .... 

Atti    della   Commissione    Reale    per  Tlncliiesta   sulle 

Opere  Pie.     Vol.  iv,  1887.     8vo 

Bilanei  Comiinali  per  I'anno  1885 

Bilanci  Provinciali  per  I'anno  1885 

BoUettino  Consolare,  1887— 

Luglio-Agosto.  (Eelating        to — NefJierlands — 

Amsterdam  ;  Algeria,  Grermany,  Anstria-Hungary, 
Cyprus,  Madagascar,  Switzerland,  United  States. 
Feru — Callaoi      IMalta,     Colombia,      Urugrtai) — 

MontcTideo  ;   Unstsia — Tiflis,  Batonin) 

Settembre.    (Relating  to — Mexico,  Morocco — Eabat, 
Sallee  ;    Tunis,    Norway,    Ecuador — Guayaquil ; 

Sussia — Batoum)    

Ottobre.  (Relating    to     England — Manchester  ; 

Netherlands,  Burma,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Munsia — Libau  ;  Bulgaria, Greece — Patras,  Pira?us ; 

India — Calcutta) 

Novembre.     (Relating  to  Belgium — Antwerjj;  Peru, 

Spain,  Java,  Germany — Kiel)     

BoUettino    di    Legislazione   e    Statistica    Doganale    e 

Commerciale.     Anno  IV.    Settembre,  Ottobre,  1887 

BoUettino   mensile    delle    situazi'^ni    dei    Conti    degli 

Istituti  d'Emissione.     Anno  XVIII,  Nos.  7—9, 1887 

BoUettino   di   Notizie   sul   Credito   e    la   Previdenza. 

Anno  V,  Nos.  16—21,  1887    

BoUettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prin- 
cipali    Prodotti    Agraria    e    del    Pane.       (Current 

numbers)  

Commissions  Reale  d'Inchiesta  sulle  Opere  Pie.  Sta- 
tistica delle  Opere  Pie,  al  31  Dicembre,  1880,  e  dei 
Lasciti  di  Beneficenza  fatti  nel  quinquennio  1881-85 
.  .  .     Vol.  ii,  Lombardia.     La.  fol.     1887   J 

Osservazioiii  Fenoscopiche  sulle  Piante.     1887  \ 

Relazione  Medico-Statistica  sulle  Condizioni  Sanitaric") 
deir  Esercito  Italiano  nell'  anno  1885 | 

Eelazione  Statistica  sui  Telegrafi  del  Regno  d'Ttalia 
neir  anno  1885  e  1°  Semestro  188fi.     Diagrams,  fo" 

Statistica  delle  Cause  di  Morte  nei  Comuni  capoluoghi 
di  provincia  e  di  circondario  c  delle  Morti  violente 
avveiiute  iu  tutto  il  Regno.    Anno  1885 J 


TheDirector-Gencral 
of  Agriculture 


TheDirector-General 
of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 


il.    )■ 


The  Director-General 
of  Agriculture 

TheDirector-Gencral 
of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 
Italy — Contd. 

Statist ica  del  Commercio  Speciale  di  Importazione  e  dil  TbeBirector-General 

Esportazioiie.     Agosto — Ottobre,  1887     >•      of  the  Statistics  of 

Statistica  Griudiziaria  Penale  per  I'anno  1885 J      Italy 

L'Economista.     (Current  weekly  numbers.)     Florence.... The  Editor 
Giornale  degli  lEconomisti.      Vol.  ii.     1887 — 

Ease.  5.     II  problema  agrario  in  Italia  :  A.  Mortara.~\ 

Di  alcuni  studi  recenti  sidla  jjroprieta  coUettiva  : 

N.  Colajanni.     L'Imposta  progressiva  e  il  cantone 

di  Vaud  :  A.  Bert  oil  ni.    Un  nuovo  libro  in  materia 

d'imposta:  G.  Alessio.    Osservazioni  suUa  Fmanza 

Italiana  :  M.  Pantaleoni     )■ 

Ease.  6.     Sui  varii  principi  e  forme  d'organizzazione 

deir  economia  nazionale :  G.  Ducati.    Ancora  della 

educazione  indvistriale  in  Italia :  ^.  C.  JBoccardo. 

II    Vecchio    e    il   niiovo    sistema   tributario   degli 

spiriti  in  Grermania  e  nella  Svizzera ,.J 


Japan 

June 


.     Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of   Tokyo.  1  mi     q     • 
;— August,  1887.     8vo.     (In  Japanese)    /  ^^^  society 


Netherlands — 

Statistiek   der   Grcboorten   en   der   Sterfte,   naar   den"|  mi      yv        .^        +      f 
Leeftiid  ende  oorzaken  van  den  dood  in  Nederland.  \      ,,     t  ?    ■ 
April-Juni,  1887 J       ^l^^  Interior 

Statistiek  van  den  Loop  der  Bevolking  van  Nederland  "1  Tlie     Netherlands 
over  1886.     8vo J      Legation 

Verslagen  aan  den  Koning  betrekkelijk  den  dienst  der^ 

Posterijen,    der   Rijkspostspaarbauk    in  Nederland,  |  The  Director  of  the 

1886.  (Post  Office  Savings  Banks.)     Diagrams V      Post  Office  Savings 

Extrait  du  Rapport  au  Eoi  concernant  le  Service  de  la  |       Banks 

Caisse  d'Eimrgne  Postale  des  Pays-Bas  en  1886.   8vo.J 

Bijdragen  van  het  Statistiseh  Instituut.     Nos.  2  and  3,~] 

1887.  Derde  Jaargang.     Diagi'ams,  8vo I  The  Statistical  Tnsti- 

Annuaire  Statistique  des  Pays-Bas  pour  1886  et  annees  |      tute 

anterieures.     No.  6.     Svo J 

Russia — 

Commerce  Exterieur  par  la  Frontiere  d'Europe  pour"!  rr.^     r\     l.        tw         j 
iTj^-ia.,',,  s-  ■  '•!         I  he  Customs  Depart- 

le  Mois  dc  Septembre  et  les  neut  premiers  mois  des  >  ,  ' 

annees  1887  et  1886.     4to.      (In  Eussian)  .-.  J       ^''"^ 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (Current  weekly  1  ii/r    a    v      'i       i- 

numbers.)      1887.     (In  Russian)  f      '      '     ^^^^    '^^'Y 

Statistical  Chronicle  of  the  Russian   Emjiire.     Series") 

II,    vols.    1—13,  15,  16,    19.     Series    III,   vols.    6,  I  The   Central   Statis- 

7,  9,  11,  13.     Maps  and  diagrams.      8vo.,  1871-8<)  j      tical  Committee 

(In  Russian)      J 

Moscow.      Atlas  Statistique  de  la  Ville  de  Moscou. 

Territoire  et  population.     Maps  and  diagrams,  fol. 

1887.     (In  Russian)    

Servia.  Recueil  Statistique  sur  les  controes  Serbcs,  pari  -ji,  y  r„T.„i  -f^i. 
Vladimir  Jakchitch.  Premier  Volume.  331  pp.,  maps,  \  '•d  T  ! 'i  '  "  ' 
Svo.     Belgrade,  1875 !.!.... !....J      Belgrade 

3d2 
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By  wlioni  Presented. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Spain — 

Memorias  Comerciales  y  Suflemento,  1887 — 

Sheet  19.  Helsingfors,  St.  Nazaire,  Emuy   (China),"^ 
Portland  (Maine),  y  Buenos  Aires 
Buenos  Aires,  Sundsvall,  Munich,  Rostock, 
Mannheim   and   Villa    Real   de   Santo 

Antonio  

Yilla  Real  de  Santo  Antonio,  Rio  Janeiro  ! 
Rio  Janeiro,  Nueva  Orleans  y  Tripoli     ....  { 
NueTa  Orleans,  Tetuan,  Curasao  y  Liver- 
pool   

„      24.  Liverpool  y  Londres 

.Memoria  sobre  Valoraciones  de  la  Aduana  de  Bilbao  [ 
y  Santander.     1887 J 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


The   Board  of 
toms 


Cus- 


The  G-eographical 
and  Statistical  In- 
stitute 


Institute      Geografieo     y     Estadistico.        Memorias. 
Tomo  vi.     Maps  and  plates.     8vo.     1886   

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid — 

Boletin.     Mayo— Agosto,  1887 l 

Indice  de  los  veinte  primeros   Tomos  del  Boletin.  >  The  Society 
1876-86.     8vo J 


Sweden — 

Bidrac)  till  Sveriges  Officiela  Statistic — 

I.    Telegrafvasendet,  1886.     (Telegraphs.)     Diagram'" 
K.  Helso-och   SjukvS,rden.  1885.     (Sanitary  Condi- 
tion)      

L.  Statens  Jernvagsti-afik,  1886.     (State  Railways). 

M.  Postverket,  18S5-86.      (Postal  Statistics)   

N.  Jordbruk     och     Boskapsskotsel,      1885,     1887. 

(Agricultural  Retiirns) 

O.  Landtmateriet,  1886.     (Surveys)..... 

P.  Undervisningsvasendet,  1882.     (Education) 

T.  Lots-och    Fyrinrattningen     samt     Lifraddnings- 
anstalterna  S  rikets  Kuster,  1886.     (Pilotage, 

Lighthouses,  Shipwrecks).     Map    

U.  Kommunernas    Fattigvard   och   Finanser,    1885. 

(Poor  As-^istanee)  

V.  Branvins  Tillverkning  och  Forsiilyning,  1884-86. 

(Brandy) |> 

X.  Aflonings-och  Pensionsstatistik,  1887.     (Salaries 

and  Pensions) 

G-eueral-Sammandrag  ofver  1886  §rs  Bevillning 

Ofversigt  at'   Sveriges   Riksbanks    Stallning   samnian- 

fattad  eftcr  1886 

Riksstat  for  &r  1888     

Rikets  in-och  Utforsel  af  vissavaror  Jan.,  1885 — Juni, 

1887.     12  parts 

Sammandragen    ofversigt  af   de  enskilda   bankinratt- 

ninganies  stiillning  efter  1886    

Sammandrag  af  Riksbankens  Stallning  den  31  Juli, 

1886— 30  Juni,  1887.     12  parts     

Sammandrag  af  de  Solidariska  enskilda  bankcrnas 
samt  akticbunkcrnas  och  kredif  akticbolagens  upp- 
gifter  for  deu  31  Juh,  1880—30  Juni,  1887    J 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 
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By  wliom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
S-weden — Contd. 

Upgifter  om  Hypoteksinriittningarne,  188fi 

Statistisk    Tidskrift.      No.    2,    1887.      (Statislics    of 
Savings  Bauks)     


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bui-eau 


Tlie   Federal    Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Switzerland — 

Statistique  de  la  Suisse — 
68^  Livraison.     Eesultats  de  la  Visite  Sanitaire  des~) 

Recrues  en  Automne,  1886     ] 

69"  Livraison.     Mouvement  de  la  Population  de  la  [ 

Suisse  pendant  I'annee  1886  

70"  Livraison.     Eecensement  du  Betail  de  la  Suisse 

du21  Avril,  1886.     Map    

Basel.     52""  Verwaltungs-     Bericlit  des  Eegierungs- 

rates   and   39'='"   Bericbt  des   Appellations-Grerichts  

iiber  die  Justizverwaltung  vom  Jalire  1885  an  den  j 

Grrosseu  Rat  des  Kantons  Basel-Stadt J 

Genkvb.    BibliothequePubliquede — .    Compte  Rendu  1   mi     Tji,j.gj.„ 
pour  1886.     8vo J 


Monthly    Reports    on 
August — November, 


United  States — 

Dejjartment    of    Agriculture, 
the  Condition  of  Crops,  &c 
1887  

Cattle  and  Dairy  Fanning.  Consular  Reports  on,~l 
Parts  1  and  2.     Plates.  8vo.     1887  

Forestry  in  Europe.  Rei)orts  from  the  Consuls  of  the 
United  States  on.  Plates,  8vo.     1887    

Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States. 
Nos.  79—84.  June  — September,  1887.  Plates  and 
diagrams 

Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries  for  each 
year  from  1873  to  1885.  First  Issue.  (No.  85  of 
United  States  Consular  Reports)  ^ 

Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-'l 
General's  Office,  L'nited  States  Ai-my.  Authors  I 
and  Subjects.  Vol.  viii,  Legier — Medicine  (Naval).  [ 
La.  8vo.,  1887  J 

First  and  Second  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  \ 
of  Labor,  18S6-S7.     2  vols J 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on") 
the  State  of  the  Finances  for  1887    j 

Quarterly  Report  of  tlie  Cliief  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Statis-"^ 
tics  relative  to  tlu"  Imjwrts,  Exports,  Immigration  I 
and  Navigation  for  -the  tliree  months  ending  30th  | 
June,  1887.     [No.  4,  1886-87]  

Summary  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports.  Nos. 
1—3,  1887-88  

Wool  and  Manufactures  of   Wool.      Special    R«port  [^ 
relating  to  the  Imports  and   Ex)X)rls  of  Wool  and 
its    Manufactures    in    the    United    Stat/cs   and    the 
principal    Foreign    Coimtries;    also   its  production, 
con.iump(ion,    and    inan\ifacture ;    also    the    Tariff 
Duties  imposed  on  the  Imports  and  Manufactures  I 
of  W^ool  from  1789  to  the  present  time,  &c.     Dia-  | 
gmms,  Svo.     1887  J 


The    Department   of 
Agriculture 


W.C.Ford,  Esq.,  De- 
partment of  State 


The  Surgeon  -  Gene- 
ral, U.S.  Army 

The  Commissioner  of 

Labor 
The  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury 


The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasury 
Department 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Massachusetts.  Forty-fifth  Eeport  on  Births,  Mar- 
riages, and  Deaths  for  1886,  with  Eeports  relating 
to  E.eturns  of  Libels  for  JJivorce  


The  State  Board  of 
Health 


New  YorTc — 

State  Library.     Annual  Eeports  of  the  Trustees  for  1  rri     oi.  i.    t  -i. 

1884-86.    3  Tols.,  Svo /  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

State  Museum  of  Natui-al  History,  32iid,  38th,  and  ] 

39th    Annual    Eeports    of    the    Trustees,    1879,  >  The  State  Museuoi 
1885-86.     Plates,  Svo J 


r.  E.  M.  Snow 


EnoDE  Island.     Monthly  Eeports  of  Deaths  in  the  "1  p. 
City  of  Providence.     August — October,  1887     J 

Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  the  United  States."^ 

Proceedings  at  the  1st — 5th  Annual  Sessions  of  the 

National  Convention  of  Chiefs  and  Commissioners 

of  the  various—.     1883-87.     Svo 

(Selection  from  Contents.) 
2nd  Session,  1884..     Labor  and  Statistical  Problems  of 

the  Farm,  by  J.  W.  Sanhorn 

3rd  Session,  1885.     The  Influence  of  Inventions  upon 

Civilization,  by  C.  Smith.  The  Statistics  of  Con- 
sumption, by  E.  Atkinson.  The  Industrial  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Province  of  Ontario,   Canada,  by  A. 

Blue.     The  Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Foods,  by 

W.    O.  Atwater.     The  work  of  the   United   States 

Bureau  of  Labor,  by  the  Son.  C.  D.  Wright i  The    Hon.    Carroll 

4th  Session,  1886.    The  Eailroad  Strikes  on  the  Gould  {       D.  Wright 

South- Western    System,    by   F.    H.    Betton.      The 

Tenement  House  Problem,  by  C.  F.  Wingate.  Com- 
mon   Schools    and    the    Labor    Question,    by    A. 

Johnston    

5th  Session,  1887.    Opening  Address  by  the  Hon.  C.  D. 

Wright.     The    Evolutionary   Process    in  Industrial 

Eeform,  by  F.  Woodroto.    The  Equitable  Division  of 

Profits,  by  iV.  O.  Nelson.    Emigration  and  Labor,  by  | 

F.  Shitrr.     Tlie  True  Nature  of  Profit,  by  Professor  I 

Folwell.    Statistics  as  a  basis  of  Legislation,  by  C.  C.  \ 

Bonny.    Dictation  of  Wages,  by  C.  S.  Bgrkit.    The 

Manual  Laborer  in  History,  by  t/.  C.  Simonds.  What  | 

Wage-Earners  are  promoted  by,  J.  Bleyer J 

Bankers'  Magazine,  July — September,  and  November,  | 

1887.     New  York    J 

Bradstreet's    Journal.      (Current    weekly    numbers.)  1 

1887  J 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  "I 

numbers.)     1887 /  " 

Science.     (Current  numbers.)     1887     ,, 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Proceedings.  1   mi      *      j 

New  Series.     Vol.  xiv.     Part  2,  1886-87 ]  ^^'«  ^^^^^^1 

American  Greograpliical  Society.     Bulletin.     Vol.  xix.  "1   m,     «     •  i. 

Nos.  2  and  i  1S87  |  ^^"^  ^^^^^^^ 

American      Philo.sophical      Society.  Pi*oceedings.  I 

Vol.  xxiv.  No.  125.     Plates.     1887 J 

Franklin  Institute,  Joui'ual.     Sept. — Dec.,  1887 The  Institute 


The  Editor 


1887.] 
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By  wliom  Piesented. 


(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Vol.  ii,  No.  .3,  1887.' 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  II,  by  JJ.  H.  A. 
Seligman.  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  by  L.  J.  Huff'. 
England  and  the  Colonies,  by  H.  L.  Osgood.  Tlie  \-  The  Editor 
Cause  of  Secession,  by  A.  de  Morse.  State  Control 
of   Industry    in    the    Fourth    Century,    by    W.  A.\ 

Brown J 

(Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  1887 — 

Vol.  i,  Xo.  3.  The  Source  of  Business  Profits,  by^ 
F.  A.  Walker.  An  Historical  Study  of  Law's 
Systrm,  by  A.  M.  Davis.  Grold  and  Prices  since 
1873,  by  J ■  L.  Laughlin.  Notes  and  Memoranda. — 
Note  by  Prof.  Marshall,  General  Overproduc- 
tion, The  Theory  of  Profit-Sharing,  English 
Labor  Statistics.  Appendix. — Prices  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States 
(i — iv).     Articles  which  show  no  tendency  to  fall 

in  Price  (v)    

No.  4.  Deposits  as  Currency,  by  C.  F.  Dunbar. 
An  historical  study  of  Law's  System,  II,  by  A.  M. 
Davis.  Some  curious  Phases  of  the  Hailway  \- 
Question  in  Europe,  by  jS.  Sterne.  Notes  and 
Memoranda. — Ricardo's  Use  of  Facts.  Theory 
of  Business  Pro6ts.  Analysis  of  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion. Action  under  the  Labor  Arbitration  Acts. 
The  Economic  Movement  in  Germany,  by  ii*.  Nasse 
Vol.  ii.  No.  L  The  Theory  of  Business  Profits,  by 
S.  M.  Macvane.  "Futures"  in  the  Wheat 
Market,  by  A.  C.  Stevens.  Notes  and  Memoranda 
— Proposed  Tariff  Legislation  since  1883.  The 
Monetary  System  of  Holland.  The  Economic 
Movement  in  England,  by  H.  S.  Foxwell.  Ap- 
pendix— AV^orkmeu's  Insurance  in  Germany   _^ 


Venezuela — 

Gaceta  Oficial.     (Current  numbers.)     1887 


The    Statistical 
reau 


Bu- 


» 


The  Centi-al  Statis- 
tical Committee  of 
llussia 


International — - 

Commis.-^iou    Permanente    du    Congres    International"^ 

de    Statistique.       Memoires.       918    pp.,    la.     8vo., 

diagrams.     St.  Petersboarg,  1876 \ 

Statistiqixe  Internationale  des  Mines  et  Usines,  publiee  I 

par   le    Coinite   Central    de   Statistique   de    Russie.  | 

Premiere  Partie.     Statistique  des  Alines  et  Usines  \- 

de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  de  I'lrlande  de  1853-70; 

de  la  Norvege  de  1853-70 ;  de  la  Suede  de  1853-72  ; 

de    I'Autriche    de    1853-73  ;     de    la    Hongrie    de 

1853-71  ;  et  de  rAllemagne  (ZoUverein)  de  1853-71. 

viii-i- 207  pj)., -Ito.     St.  IVtersbourg,  1877    ^ 

Institut  International  de  Statistifiue.    Bulletin.   Annee 

1887.     Tome  ii— 

1""  Livraison.  Sur  la  consomniation  ooniniel  ThePirector-General 
mcsure  du  bien-etre  des  individus,  des  famiiles  >  of  t;ie  Statistics  of 
et  des  nations,  ]}ar  M.  Fngel.   Sur  ralimeutation  J       Italy 
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Miscellanea, 

Donations — Contd. 


[Dec. 


Dormtions. 


Bv  wliom  Presented. 


(a)   Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
International —  Con  td. 

Institut  Internaiional  de  Statistique — Contd. 
1""  Livraii^on — Contd. 

en  Hongrie,  par  M.  Keleti.  Sur  la  monographie"^ 
d'atelier,  par  M.  Cheysson.  Sur  la  qiiestion  des 
"  Index  Numbers,"  par  M.  Bemijon.  On  Index 
Numbers,  by  R.  Griffen ;  with  an  Appendix. 
On  the  Division  of  Landed  Property,  by  Major 
P.  &.  Craigie.  Sur  la  mesure  des  variations 
de  I'etat  economique  et  social  des  peuples,  par 
31.  de  NeKmann- Spallart .  Sur  les  moyens  de 
developper  la  statistique  historique,  par  M.  de 
Inamn-Sternegg.  Report  on  the  Method  of 
Wages  Slatistics,  by  B.  Giffen;  with  an  Appen- 
dix. Sur  la  comparabilite  Internationale  des 
ouvrages  de  recensement,  par  3/.  Korosi.  Cadre 
international  pour  le  depouillement  uniforme 
des  recensements,  par  M.  Korosi.  Sur  I'inter- 
pretation  a  donner  a  quelques  resolutions  du 
Congres  de  St.  Petersboiu'g,  par  31.  Korosi. 
Sur  les  difllcultes  particulieres  que  rencontre  la 
statistique  du  raourement  des  nietanx  precieux 
dans  le  commerce  international,  par  iW.  Ferraris. 
Sur  la  diminution  de  la  mortalite  ct  sur  I'accrois- 
sement  de  la  vie  moyenne  depuis  la  fin  du  siecle 
dernier,  jaar  M.  Vacher.  Sur  les  Conditions 
hygieniques  et  sanitaires  de  1' Italic,  par  31.  )■ 
Bodio.  On  the  Possibility  and  Slethod  of 
making  more  Comparable  the  Foreign  Trade 
Returns'  of  the  Various  Countries,  by  A.  E. 
Bateman.  Sur  la  statistique  du  commerce 
exterieur,  par  31.  Caignon.  Projet  de  classifi- 
cation des  sujets  sur  lesquels  on  pent  baser  la 
bibliogrnphie  des  principales  branches  de  la 
statistique  de  chaque  pays,  par  Sir  R.  W. 
Rawson.  Sur  la  consommaTion  des  excitants 
modernes,  par  3£.  Broch.  The  Collection  of 
Statistics  of   Labor  in   the   L^nited   States,   by 

C.  D.  [Fright    

2''™  Livi'aison.  Ueber  cine  Aiifgabe  der  Statistik 
der  Preise,  von  Dr.  A.  Wagner.  Tabellen 
betreffend  den  Einfluss  der  Erniilirungsweise 
auf  die  Kiuderstcrblichkeit,  von  Dr.  Bockh. 
Deir  euiigrazione  dall'  Italia  comparata  con 
quclla  die  avvicne  da  altri  Stati  d'Enropa. 
Statistique  de  la  superficie  et  de  la  Population 
des  contrees  de  la  Terre,  par  H.  Lenn.isear. 
Notizio  suir  ordinamento  del  potere  legislafivo 
e   suUe  elezioni    politiche    nei   principali    Stati 

d'Eiiropa,  Dr.  C.  Schanzer J 

EuUetin  Financier    International.      Supplement    :\   la  1 
Revue  Internal ionale  I"  aunee,  Nos.  20 — 23.     1887   J 


The  Director-General 
of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 


The  Editor 
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(b)   India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Keport    on    Sanitary    Measures    in  India  in    1885-86,"^ 

together  with  Miscellaneous  Information  up  to  June, 

1887.     Vol.  xix.     [C-52U9.]     1887 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress 

and  Condition   of  India   during  the  year  1885-86.  \-  The  India  OfEce 

22nd  Number  (191),  1887 

Statistical   Abstract   relating   to    British    India   from 

1876-77    to    1885-86.      21st   number.       [C-5210.] 

1887  J 

Review  of  the   Trade  of  India  in  1886-87.     Foreign'i 

Fol. 
Nos. 


Sf  a-borne,  Coasting,  and  Trans-Frontier  Trade. 
Trade    and    Navigation.      Monthly    Accounts. 


4—7,  1887-88  

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.      Accotnits.  j 
Nos.  1—4,  1887-88 J 

Bengal.  The  Administration  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
of  Bengal  from  1882-83  to  1886-87,  being  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Annual  CToneral  Administration  Report 
for  1885-86.     Diagrams,  fol 

Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations  made  at 
the  Grovernment  Observatory,  Bombay,  1885.     Fol. 


The  Department   of 
Finance  and  Com- 


The   Lieutenant- t^o 
vernor  of  Beng;il 


Atiatic  Societii  of  Bengal — 

Journal.     Vol.  liv,  part  2,  No.  4 ;  Iv,  part  2,  No.  5  ; ' 

Ivi,  part  2,  No.  1,  1885-87.     Plates )■  The  Society 

Proceedings.     June — August,  1887  


on 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Olficial    Report    of    the   Debates    of    the   House 

Commons.     Session  1887,  vols,  i  and  ii.     4to 

Sessional  Papers.     Session  1K87 — 

Vol.  i.  Tables  of  Trade  and  Navigation  for  the  year 
1885-86 

Vol.  ii.  Public  Accounts  for  the  year  1885-86. 
Estimates  for  the  year  1887-88 

Vol.  iii.  Report  of  the  Auditor-General  on  Appro- 
priation Accounts  for  the  year  1885-86    

Vol.  iv.  Report  on  Penitentiaries  ior  tlie  year  1885- 
86.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1S86. 
Report  of  t*ie  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Civil 
Service  for  1886.     Tlie  Civil  Service  List,  1887  ... 

Vol.  V.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  1886     

Vol.  vi.  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  1886.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nortli- 
West  Mounted  Police  Force,  1886    

Vol.  vii.  Report,  Returns,  and  Statistics  of  the 
Inland  Revenues  for  the  year  1885-86.  Canal 
Statistics  for  1885.  Repoi't  on  Inspection  of 
Wciglits,  Measures,  and  Gas.  RejMrt  on  Adul- 
teration of  Food  

Vol.  viii.  Rejiort  of  the  Department  of  Militia  and 
Defence  for  1886.  Reports  relating  to  tlie  Suj)- 
pression  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  North-West 
Territories  in  1885 j 


J.  G.  BoTirinot,  Esq. 
LL.D. 
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J.  Gr.  Bourinot, 
LL.D. 


Esq., 


(b)   India,   Oolonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of  — Contd. 

tSe-is'unal  Papers.     Session  1887 — Contd. 

Yol.  ix.     Kejioi't  of  Postmaster-General  for  the  year"" 
1885-86.     Rei^ort  of  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Works 
for  the   year    1885-86.     Expenditure   on    Public 
Works,  1867-81    

Vol.  X.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
1886.  Report  on  the  Canadian  Section  of  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, 1886.     Criminal  Statistics  for  1885 

Vol.  xi.     Report  on  Canadian  Archives,  1886    

Vol.  xii.  Mortuary  Statistics  for  1886.  Report  of 
the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals  for  the  year 
1885-86.  Capital,  Traffic,  and  Working  Expendi- 
ture of  Railways,  1885-86 

Vol.  xiii.  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
for  the  years  1885  and  1886.  Abstract  of  State- 
ments of  Insui-anee  Companies  for  1886 

Vol.  xiv.  Report  of  tlie  Department  of  Marine  for 
the  year  1885-86.  Report  on  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion for  1886.  Report  of  the  Hudson  Eay  Ex- 
pedition of  1886 ;  with  maps.  List  of  Vessels 
en  Registry  Books  of  the  Dominion  on  31st 
December,  1886    

Vol.  XT.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Fislieries  for 
1886.  Report  on  the  Fisheries  Protection  Service, 
1886.  Correspondence  on  the  Fisheries  Question, 
1885-87.  Rejiort  on  the  Library  of  Parliament  1887 

Vol.  xvi.  Shareholders  in  the  Chartered  Banks  of 
the  Dominion,  1886.  Superannuations  in  the 
Civil  Service  for  1886.     Returns  relative  to  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  &c 

MANiT0t3A.     Census  of  Manitoba,  1885-86 J 

North- West  Territories.      Speech  of  his  Honor] 

Edgar    Dewdney,    Lieutenant-Governor    of    the—.  \  Henry  Fisher,  Esq, 

Eol.     1887    J 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.    Nos.  9—11, 1887 The  Editor 

Royal  Society  of  Canada.     Proceedings  and  Transac-  "1   „,     „     ■  i. 
tious  for  1886.     Vol.  iv.     Plates,  4to /  ^^®  ^"""'^^^ 


Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Report  of  the   Meteoi'ological    Commission  for  1886. 
Maps,  fol 


}      - 


Port  Eltzabetit 

the  Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1886 


Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  "1 


The    Chamber 
Commerce 


of 


Jamaica.     Tlie  Handbook  of  Jamaica  for  1887-88,  com- 
prising Historical,  Statistical,  and  General  Information 
concerning  the  Island.     Seventh  year  of  publication.  .        r^  ,^  ^t  r^ 
Map,  8vo J        G-<-M.G 


General    Sir    Henry 
Norman,     K.C.B., 


Mauritius.     Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  of  Mau 
1886.  .  F^ol 


ritius,  J 


The  OfTicer  Adminis- 
tering the  Govern- 
ment 


1887.] 
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(1))  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
New  South  Wales — 

Blue  Book  for  1886.     Fol " 

Handbook  to  the  Statistical   Eegister  of   New  South 

Wales  for  1886.     8vo 

Statistical    Register  of   New  South   Wales  for  1886. 
(Contents.)     Population.  Immigration,  Vital  Statis- 
tics, &c.     Crime  and  Civil  Justice.     Trade  and  Com- 
merce.    Manufactories  and  Works.     Monetary  and  i 
Financial.     Production.     Education,  Religion,   and  | 
Charities.     Miscellaneous  J 

New  Zealand.  Results  of  a  Census  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Zealand  taken  for  the  night  of  the  28tli  March, 
1886.     Fol 


The    G-overnment 
Statistician 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  W  ew  Zealand 


Queensland — 

Seventh  Census  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  taken  on^ 
the  1st  May,  1886.     Diagrams I 

Census  Maps  accompanying  Registrar- General's  Report  | 

Report  of    the   Registrar-General  on   the  Returns  of 

Agriculture  and  Live  Stock  for  1886    |   rp,      Tf:.  '-f'   -C 

Statistics  of  tlie  Colony  of  Queensland  for  1886.  (Con-  j>      ^        '^>-  ■'' ' 
tents.)       Population,     Interchange,     Accumulation,  I 
Finance,  Law,  Crime,  &c.,  Social  and  Vital  Statistics,  \ 
Production.     Fol 

Supplement  to  the  Government  Gazette    (containing  | 
Vital   Statistics).      Nos.  17  and  41.     1887 J 


ral  of  Queensland 


South  Australia.     Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors" 
of  the   Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery  of 
South  Australia,  with  Reports  of  Standing  Committees 
for  1886-87.   Fol 


The  Board  of  Guard- 
dians 


Trinidad.     Biometer  for  Trinidad,  West  Indies.     Mar-"1    C.  IT.  Phillips,  Esq., 
riage.  Birth,  and  Death- Rates,  1871-85.     MS.,  diagram  J       Registrar-General 

Victoria — 

Australasian    Statistics,    1886.      Preliminary   Return.  J        p  \t  r< '"'^  ^'  .! 

Estimated  Population  of  Victoria  on  30tli  June,  1887  1  '   '  ol  ..■  .. 

^  |_      ment  Statist 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Water"] 

Supply    on    the    Working  of    the    Regulation    and  |   rpi       j\        .f    e  t   of 
Inspection  of  Mines    and   Mining   Machinery    Act  }■      ^^r-     ^^^^^ 
during  188G.     Plates,  fol |       ■*^"^''''' 

Mineral  Statistics  for  1886.     Fol. J 

Statistical  Register  of  Victoria  for  1886.  Part  2,  "I  H.  H.  ffayter,  Esq., 
Population;  Part  3,  Finance,  &c. ;  Part  4,  Vital  >■  C.M.G.,  Govern- 
Statistics,  &c J        nieut  Statist 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  with  Abstract") 

Returns  fur  tlie  United  Kingdom,  British  Posses-  I   The         Agricultural 
sions,  and  Foreign  Countries,  1887.    8vo.    [C-5187.]  |       Department 
1887 J 
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The    Army    Medical 
Department 


!>  The  Board  of  Trade 


(p)   United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  King-dom — Contd. 

Army  Medical  Department.     Report  for  the  year  1885.  "1 

Vol.  xxvii,  diagrams,  8vo    J 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  1887 — 

(Selection  from  Contents.) 
September.     Agricidtural  Returns  of  Great  Britain' 
for  1887.     United  States  Mineral  Production  in 

1886.     The  New  York  Labour  Bureau 

October.  Report  on  Boiler  Explosions.  United 
States  Raih'oads  in  1886.  The  Issue  and  Re- 
demption of  the  Currency  and  Coins  of  the  United 
States   and  the   Redemption   of   National   Bank 

Notes     

November.  State  of  the  Skilled  Labour  Market. 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund.  Labour  and  Wages  in 
the  South-Eastern  Counties.  Tobacco  Production 
and    Distribution   in    the    United    States.      The 

Trade  of  Annam  and  Tonqviin  in  1886 

December.  Differential  Duties  in  French  Cochin- 
China.  Gas  Undertakings.  South  African  Gold 
fields.  Undeveloped  Resoui-ces  of  New  Mexico. 
Exports     of    Manufactured    Articles    from    the  | 

principal  European  Countries    J 

•Customs.     Tliirty-first  Report  of  the   Commissioners'] 

of  H.  M.'s  Customs  (for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  I  The  Commissioners 

18S7).     8vo.     [C-5183.]     1887    J 

Education  Department.  Return  showing  Expenditure") 
upon  Annual  Grants  to  Elementary  Schools  in  1886;  I 
also  number  of  Elementary  Schools  on  the  Annual  | 
Grant  List.   Accommodation  and  Number  of  Scholars  J>  — 

in  those  Schools  and  Results  of  the  Inspection  and  I 
Examination  of  Elementary  Schools  in  1886.     8vo.  | 

[C-5077.]     1887      ■ J 

Foreign  Office — 

Annual  Series.     Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports" 

on  Trade  and  Finance.     1887.     Nos.  77 — 229   .... 

Miscellaneous     Series.      Reports    on    Subjects     of 

General  and  Commercial  Interest.     1887.     Nos. 

30—66.     Svo 

Local  Government  Board.  Sixteenth  Annual  Rejwvt, 
1886-87.  Supplement  containing  the  Report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  for  1886.     Plates  and  maps.     8v 

.    [C-5171.]     1887 

Meteorological  Council.     Report  of  the,  to  the  Royal"! 

Society  for  1886.     Svo.     [C-ll)14..]     1887 J 

Summary    of    Statistics    of    Railwavs   in   the    United  1 

Kingdom  for  1876,  1882-86.     Slieet     J 

Sea  Fisheries.     First  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  1  

for  1886.     Svo.     [C-5069.]     1887  J 

Statistical  Absti-act  for  the  several  Colonial  and  other ^ 
Possessions   of  the   United  Kingdom  in  each  year 
from    1872-86.      21th    Number.     Svo.      [C-5176.]  1 

1SS7  )■  The  Board  of  Trade 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  I 
the  last  fifteen  years  from  1872  to  1886.  Thirtv-  | 
fourth  number.     Svo.     [C-5173.]     1887    i..j 


™:J 


The  Medical  Officer 


"W.  Fairlamb,    Esq. 
York 


1887.] 
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(f)   United  King-dora  and  its  Divisions — Could. 
United  King-dom — Contd. 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  witli  Foreign  Countries^ 
and   British    Possessions.      Annual    Statement    for  | 

1886.     [C-5148.]     1887    1-  The  Board  of  Trade 

Trade  and  Navigation.     Monthly  returns.     August — 

November,  1887   J 

Woods,   Forests,    and    Land    Revenues.      Sixty-fifth  1  rpi     p         •    • 
Report  of  the  Commissioners.     No.  205,  1887    J 

England — 

Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-GeneraP 

of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mari'iages  in  England  (1886). 

Svo.     [C-5138.]     1887  

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  June,  Births  and 

Deaths  to  September,  1887.     No.  155 I 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,    and  in  twenty-seven 

other   great    Towns.      (Weekly    Retiu'ns,    with    an  | 

Annual  Summary.)      (Current  numbers) J 

Sritish  Museum — 

Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  [added  to  the  Library  1 
since  1880].     8  parts.     4to.     1887   \ 

Index  to  Periodical  Publications.     4to.     1887    J 

London   Metropolitan   Police.      Number  of   Persons^ 

taken  into  Custody  and  the  Results  in  1886  ;  with  I 

Comparative  Statements  from  1831  to  1886  inclusive,  j 

Svo J 

Wandswoeth  Public  Library.   Second  Annual  Report  ] 

of  the  Library  Commissioners,  1886-87.     Svo J 

Birmingham.     Free  Libraries  Reference  Department, 

Catalogue  of  Books  (Lardner  to  Parliament).     4to, 

1887  

Manchestee    Public    Free    Libraries.      Thirty-fifth"! 

Annual  Report,  1886-87.     Svo J 

OxFOED.     Meteorological  Observations  made  at  Rad- 


The  Registrar- Gene- 
ral of  England 


The  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum 

Col.  Sir  C.  Warren, 
Commissioner  of 
Police 

The  Librarian 
Thomas  Beggs,  £.~q. 
The  Librarian 


clifCe  Observatory,  Oxford,  in  1884.     Svo. 


}      - 


Tlie  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Ireland 


Ireland — 

Twenty-third  Detailed  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-"^ 
General  (Ireland),  containing  a  General  Abstract  of 
the  numbers  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  regis- 
tered in  Ireland  during  1886.     [C-5153.]     1887   .... 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  June,  Births  and 
Deaths  to  September,  1887.     No.  95    

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the 
principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.  (Weekly  Re- 
turns, with  a  Quarterly  and  Animal  Summary.) 
(CiuTcnt  numbers)  ^ 

Scotland — 

Quarterly  Return  of  the  Birtlis,  Deaths,  and  Marriages'^ 
registered  in  the  Divisions,  Counties,  and  Districts  of 
Scotland.     Quarter  ending  30th  September,   1887.  |   ji      Reo-istrar-Gene- 

No.  131 ..    J»      j.^j  ofScotland 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  m  the  eight  principal 
Towns.  (Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns.)  (Current 
numbers)  __ 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Andrew    (Samuel).         Fifty    Years'    Cotton    Trade. "!   C.  M.  Kennedy, Esq., 

12  pp.,  sm.  4to.     Oldham,  1887 J       C.B. 

AsHBFRNEu  (CnAEXES  A.).     The  Geologic  Distribution") 

of  Natural  Gas  in  the  United  States,  with  an  Appen-  I  The  Author 
dix.  32  pp.,  maps  and  diagrams,  8vo.    Pittsbui'gli,  ISSfi  | 
Ashley   (W.  J.).      Tlie  Early  History   of  the  English] 
Woollen  Industry.    (No.  4  of  Vol.  ii  of  Publications  of  I 
the  American   Economic  Association.)      85   pp.,  8vo.  |  " 

Baltimore,  1887  J 

Bourne    (William).        Bourne's     Handy    Assurance  "| 

Directory,    1887-88.      (Second  vear  of   Publication.)  y  „ 

xvi  +  244pp.,  8to.     1887    '. J 

Beachelli  (Dr.  H.  F.).  Statistische  Sldzzen  derT 
europaischen  und  amerikanischen  Staaten,  nebst  den  I 
auswartigen  Besltzungen  der  ersteren.  Zweite  Abteilung  |  " 

Sechste  verbesserte  Auflage.     8vo.  Leipzig,  1887    J 

Cernuschi    (Henri).       The   Bimetallic    Par.     (Notes"! 

submitted    to    the    Grold    and    Silver     Commission.)  \-  „ 

45  pp.,  8vo.     1887  J 

Chester  (Charles,  M.A.).     Greece  in  1887.     137  pp-,1  The  Consul -General 

8vo.    1887 J     for  Greece,  Loudon 

Hagen     (Charles     Hen'rt).      System     of     Political  "j 

Economy.      Translated    from   the    German   by   John  >  — 

Prince  Smith.     viii  + 88  pp.,  8vo.     1844 J 

Hardcastle      (Datid     Jr.).      Banks     and     Banters. T 

2nd  edit.,  with  an  Appendix  comprising  a  review  of  I  

the   failures    amongst  Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks.  | 

XX 4-460  pp.,  Svo.      1843    J 

Harris    (William    A.).      A  Technical  Dictionary   of"^ 
Eire  Insurance,  being  a  Practical  Commentary,  com- 
bined with  a  Glossary  of  Tei'ms  used  in  the  principal  >  Tlie  Author 
Manufacturing  Industries,    viii -1-344  pp.,  8to.    Liver- 
pool, 1886 J 

Hitchcock  (Dr.  E.).  Amherst  College.  An  Anthro-'^ 
pomctric  Manual,  giving  the  Average  and  Mean  Pliy-  | 
sical  Measurements  and  Tests  of  Male  College  Students,  | 
and  method  of  securing  them.       Prepared  from   the  }-  „ 

Eecords  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  I 
Hygiene    in    Amherst   College,    during    1861-62    and  | 
1886-87  inclusive.    26  pp.,  8vo.    Amherst,  Mass.  1887.J 
HoJgate  (C.  W.)  — 

An  Account  of  the  Chief  Libraries  of  Australia  and~ 

.     Tasmania.      51  pp.,  la.  Svo.     1886 

An  Account  of  the  Chief  Libraries  of  New  Zealand,  . 
with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Statutes  relating  j 
to   Public   Libraries  in  that  Colony,    viii  -i-  52  pp.,  | 

Svo.     1886    J 

Jakchitch  (Vladimir).    Ethnographic  de  Scrbie.     (In  \ 

Russian.)       34  pp.,  map,  Svo.        St.    Petersburg,  1873  J 

KoRosi   (Josef).     Die  Wiener  impfgegncrischo  Schulel 

und  die  Vaccinatiousstatistik.     24  pp.,  8vo.,  Brauns-  > 

chweig.     18S7 I 

Macgregor  (John).  The  Progress  of  America,  from"! 
the  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  tlie  year  1846.  Vol.  i,  I 
Historical  and  Statistical  ;  vol.  ii.  Geographical  and  j 
Statistical.     La.  Svo.     1847  J 
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Donations 


By  whom  Presented. 


I 


(cl)  Authors,  &c. — Confd. 
Macpheeson  (Walter  Ct.)  .     Law  of  Indian  Railways  "j 

and  Common   Carriers.     xs  +  420iip.,  8vo.     Calcutta,  >  The  Author 

1880  J 

Metzlee    (De.  Gustay   K.).     Statistische    Untersuch-T 

uneen   Tiber  den  Einfluss   der  Getreidepreise  aut  die  I   ^^      ,       -r--    i        -c 
T,  ^.        •  IT  n    T     -r  ■■^  ^o  o        >  Gustav  ±  ischer,  Jisq. 

iirotpreise  und  dieser   aut    die   iionne.     42  pp.,  dvo.  I  ' 

Jena,  1887     J 

Phillips  (Willaed).     Propositions  concerning  Protec- " 

tion  and  Free   Trade,     xv  +  233  pp.,  Sto.     Boston, 

1850  

PlEEEAED    (Paul).     The  Standard  Wool-Bale  and  thel 

Improvements  necessary  in  the  Universal  Wool  Trade.  >  Tlie  Author 

32  pp.,  8vo.     1887  J 

Peaschkapee  (M.).     Depression  in  Trade  and  Agricul- \ 

ture.     20  pp.,  Svo.     1887 J  " 

Peice   (L.  L.  F.  E.).     Industrial  Peace,  its  advantnges,"^ 

methods,    and    difficulties.     A  Report  of   an   Inquiry  | 

made   for  the    Toynbee  Trustees,  with  a  Preface  by  }■  „ 

Alfred    Marshall,     xxxi    +     127    pp.,    8vo.,    portrait.  | 

1887  :...J 

Eaffalotich  (Aethue).     La  Section  d'Economie  Poli-1 

tique   de  I'Association    Fran^aise  pour   TAvancemeut  [ 

des  Sciences  au  Congres  de  Toulouse  en  1887.     24  pp.,  |  " 

Svo.     Paris,  1887     J 

EiCARDO    (Datid).     Letters   of — ;   to   Tliomas  Robert  I 

Maltlius,  1810-23.       Edited  by  James  Bonar.       xxiv  V  The  Clarendon  Press 

+  251  pp.,  Svo.     Oxford,  1887 j 

Sassen   (Armand).     Memoire  sur  la  Caisse  d'Epargne"] 

Postale   des   Pays-Bas.      15   pp.,   Svo.      Amsterdam,  >  The  Author 

1883  J 

Seligman,  (E.  R.  a.).     Railway  Tariffs  and  the  Inter- "I 

state  Commerce  Law.     8vo.     Boston,  1887 J  " 

Spatfzzi  (.4chille).   Grli  Studi  di  Climatologia  Igienica 

iniziati   a  Napoli  e  vicinanze.      22  pp.,  fol.     Torino, 

1886  

Steachan  (T.  Y.).      Actuarial  Report  on  the  Northum-"] 

berland  and  Durham  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund  I   rpi      a    fi 

as  on  31st  December,  1886.     23  pp.,  Svo.     Newcastle-  [   ^       ^utnor 

on-Tyne,  1887 J 

Van  de  Linde  {Gerard)  — 

Lecture  .  .  .  entitled  "  A  Merchant's  Office."     45  pp.,') 
Svo.     1S87 I 

Lecture  .  .  .entitled  "  Marine  Insurance."  69  pp.,  Svo.  \  " 

1887  J 

Wells  (James  W.).     A  Sketch  of  Brazil,  being  some"^ 

remarks   upon    the    Commerce    and     Industries,    the  | 

Railways,  the  Sugar  Factories,  the  Finances,  Slavery,  [-  „ 

Immigration,  and  the  immediate  future  of  the  country.  | 

8  pp.,  4fo.     1887 J 

WrigMilTon.  Carroll  D.)— 

Hand  Ijubour  in  Prisons.     12  pp.,  Svo.     Boston,  1887"! 

Problems  of  the  Census.  Opening  address  before 
the  American  Social  Science  Association  at  Saratoga, 
5th  September,  1887.     23  pp.,  Svo.     Boston,  1887 

The  Study  of  Statistics  in  Colleges.  21  pp.,  Svo. 
Boston,  1887    j 
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(d)   Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Yeafu  (John  LL.D.).     Technical,  Industrial,  and  Trade 
Education — 

The  Growth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Coramerce  in  all"^ 
Ages.  An  historical  narrative  of  the  Industry 
and  Intercourse  of  CivUisecl  Nations.  With 
Charts  of  Caravan  Eoutes  and  Appendix.  3rd 
edit.  8  +  xlvi  +  619  pp.,  maps  and  diagram,  8vo. 
1887 

The  Natural  HistoT-y  of  the  Raw  Materials  of  Com- 
merce. Illustrated  by  Synoptical  Tables  and  a 
Folio  Chart,  a  copious  List  of  Commercial  Products 
and  their  Synonymes  in  the  principal  European 
and  Oriental  Languages  .  .  .  3rd  edit  8  +  sx  +  504  j>  The  Author 
pp.,  map,  8vo.     1887  

Recent  and  Existing  Commerce,  with  Statistical 
Supplement.  Maps  showing  Trade- Areas  and 
Tabulated  List  of  Places  important  in  Business  or 
Trade.  3rd  edit.  8  +  xviii  +  516  pp.,  maps. 
8vo.     1887    

The  Technical  History  of  Commerce,  or  the  Progress 
of  the  Useful  Arts.  3rd  edit.,  revised  and  much 
enlarged.  8  +  xxviii  +  527  pp.,  map,  8to. 
1887  


The  Association 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British).* 
Arts,  Society  of — .     Journal.     Current  numbers.     1887....  The  Society 
Association  of  Chambei's   of   Commerce   of   the   United") 
Kingdom.      Report  and  Resolutitms  adopted  at   the 
Special  Meeting  held  at  Exeter,  September,  1887.    8vo. 

1887 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.^ 
Report  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Meeting  held  at  Birmingham 
in  September,  1886.  (Contents  of  Section  F,  Economic 
Science  and  Statistics.)  Address  of  the  President  of 
the  Section,  John  B.  Martin.  On  Manual  Training, 
by  Sir  P.  Magnus.  Technical  Instruction  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  by  W.  Mip-per.  Technical  Education,  by 
Rev.  H.  Solly.  Economic  Value  of  Art  in  Manufac- 
tures, by  E.  R.  Taylor.  Imperial  Federation,  or 
Greater  Britain  United,  by  R.  G.  Webster,  M.P. 
Boarding-out  as  a  method  of  Pauper  Education  and  a 
check  on  Ilei-editary  Pauperism,  by  ^li-is  IV.  L.  Hall. 
Small  IloUlings  and  Allotments,  by  F.  Impey.  Peasant 
Proi^erties  and  Protection,  by  Lady  Ferney.  Co-opei*a- 
tive  Farming,  by  B.  King.  The  Results  of  an  Experi- 
ment in  Fruit-farming,  by  Archdeacon  Lea.  Colonial 
Agriculture  and  its  Influence  on  Britisli  Farming,  by 
Vrof.  W.  Fream.  The  Public  Land  Policy  of  the 
United  States,  by  W.  C.  Ford.  The  Eflfct  of  Aspect 
on  Wheat- Yields,  by  Dr.  A.  Hainland.  Working 
Men's  Co-operative  Organisations  in  Great  Britain,  byj 


-  The  Association 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  vai'ious  countries 
or  possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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Donations. 


Bv  wlioni  Preseiiteil. 


(e)   Societies,  &c.  (British) — Contd. 
Britisli  Association — Contd. 

A.  H.  Diilce  Acland,  M.P.  On  the  Economic  Excep- 
tions to  Laisser  Faire,  by  Prof.  Sidgwick.  On  Allot- 
ments, by  Lord  Onsloto.  One-pound  Notes,  by  Prof. 
J.  S.  Nicholson.  The  Causes  affecting  the  Reduction 
in  the  Cost  of  Producing  Silver,  by  Hyde  Clarke.  On 
some  Defects  in  English  Bailway  Administration,  by 
J.  S.  Jeans.  Canals,  by  M.  Stevens.  Canal  Com- 
munication, by  S.  Lloyd.  The  Birmingham  Canal,  by 
E.  P.  Marten.  The  Stourbridge  Canal,  by  E.  P.  Marten. 
Report  of  the  Committee  for  continuing  the  Inquiries 
relating  to  the  Teaching  of  Science  in  Elementary 
Schools.  The  Character  and  Organisation  of  the  Insti- 
tutions for  Technical  Education  required  in  a  large 
Manufacturing  Town,  by  Pr.  Crosskey.  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Wages  by  means  of 
Sliding  Scales.  Sliding  Scales  and  Hours  of  Labour  ■  rn  a  ■  i- 
in  the  Northumberland  Coal  Industry,  by  P.  Young,  r  ^'^^  Association 
Remarks  on  the  Principles  applicable  to  Colonial 
Loans  and  Finance,  by  Hyde  Clarke.  The  Mathemati- 
cal Theory  of  Banking,  by  F.  Y.  Edgeworth.  The 
Definition  of  Wealth,  by  H.  D.  Macleod.  The  Cost 
of  Shipbuilding  in  H.M.  Dockyards,  by  F.  P.  Fellows. 
Proportional  Mortality,  by  P.  Latham.  The  State  of 
the  Poor  in  1795  and  1833,  by  G.  H.  Sargant.  The 
Insufficient  Earnings  of  London  Industry,  and  specially 
of  Female  Labour,  by  W.  Westgarth.  London  Re-con- 
struction and  Re-Housing,  by  W.  Westgarth.  On 
the  application  of  Physical  Science  to  Economics,  by 
P.  Geddes.  The  Resources  and  Progress  of  Spain 
during  the  last  Fifty  Years  of  Representative  Grovern- 
ment,    in   connection    with    the    British    Empire,    by 

A.  de  Murcoartu 

Central     and     Associated     Chambers     of    Agriculture. 
Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  1887. 

8vo 

Colden  Club — 

Technical  Education.     A  Summary  of  the  Report  of~) 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  Technical  Instruction,  by  F.  C.  Montague. 
With  a  preface  by  Sir  P.  Samuelson,  M.P.     1887 
Fair  Trade   Unmasked ;    or    Notes    on    the    Minority 
Report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Dejjression  | 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  by  G.  W.  Medley.     1887  ....J 
Friendly  Society  of  Iron  Founders  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Wales.    Monthly  Reports  for  August — December, 

1887  

Howard  Association  — 

Report.     October,  1887 "| 

Unconvicted   Prisoners,   and  their   Ofllcers   and  Wit-  | 

nesses,  England  and  Wales,  1887 \  The  Association 

Pauper  and  ]Jestitiite  Children,  1886    | 

Sentences  producing  Crime  and  Violence,  1887  J 

Institute   of  Actuaries.      Journal.     Vol.   xxvi,   part   6,  l  n,,     t     ,  •.    , 

1887.     8vo /  ^^*^  Institute 

Institute  of  Bankers.    Journal,  October— December,  1887....  „ 


Major  P.  G.  Craigie 


>  The  Club 


Sir  R.  W.   Eawson, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British) — Contd. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers— 

Minutes  of  Proceedings.    Vol.  xc.     Plates,  8yo.     18871 
Charter,  Supplemental  Charter,  Bye-Laws,  and  List  of  \  The  Institution 
Members.     1887 J 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers — 

Library   Catalogue,   June,    1887.      Subject  Index   of"| 

Papers,  &c.,  in  the  Pi-oceedings,  1847-87.     8vo V  „ 

Proceedings.     May,  1887.     Plates,  8vo J 

Local    Taxation    Committee.      Annual    Eeport,    1887." 


8yo. 


Journal.    Nos,  67 — 70, 


jor  P.  G.  Craigie 
of 


The    Chamber 
Commerce 


The  Society 


London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
1887  

Manchester  Statistical  Society.  Transactions,  Session"^ 
1886-87.  (Contents).  The  Basis  of  Social  Prosperity,  I 
by  T.  B.  Moxon.  The  British  Empire  and  Imperial  | 
Federation,  by  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.  Objec-  I 
tions  to  Free  Trade  answered  by  W.  Fogg.  The  Social  | 
Aspect  of  Co-operation,  by  E.  V.  Neale.  The  Modern 
Science  of  Economics,  by  R.  D.  Macleod.  Technical  | 
Education,  by  J.  S.  Reynolds J 

Middlesex  Hospital.     Eeport  of  the  Medical,  Surgical.i  rj,,     ^      .    , 
and  Pathological  Registrars  for  1886.     8vo J        ®  ^ospita4 

National  Fair  Trade  League — 

Address  on  Fair  Trade.     1882  "^ 

Agricultural   and   Trade  Depression,  by  S.   Chaytor.  \ 

Depression  of  Trade  and  its  'Causes^'  1885  ""!.."!!!!!.'!^^      \  "^^^  I^eague 
Fair  Trade  Position  Explained.     3rd  edit.      1884., 
Leaflets.     8vo.     1883-85    

National   Fish   Culture  Association.     Journal.     Yol.  i,  1   mu     a        •  i.- 
No.  4.     October,  1887.     8yo \  ^^^  Association 

Philosophical  Society  of  Grlasgow.  Proceedings.  1886-87. 1  m     o     •  i. 
Vol.  xYiii.     Plates.     Syo. \  ^^^^  ^''"'^^^ 

Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  Journal.") 
Second  Series.  Vol.  xxiii,  Part  2.  1887.  (Contains —  [ 
"  Twenty  years'  Clianges  in  our  Foreign  Meat  Supplies,"  |  " 

by  Major  P.  G.  Craigie).     Diagrams ] 

Eoyal  College   of   Sm-geons   of  England.     Calendar  ofl   m     n  ii 
the-1887     8yo |  ^^®  ^o^^S^ 

Eoyal  Colonial  Institvite.  Proceedings.  Vol.xyiii,  1886-87." 
(Contents.)  The  Colonies  in  relation  to  the  Empire, 
by  Sir  Q.  Berry.  The  Trade  of  India  and  its  future 
Development,  by  Br.  G.  Watt.  New  Gruinea :  Past, 
Present,  and  Future,  by  Bev.  J.  Chalmers.  Fruit  as 
a  Factor  in  Colonial  Commei'ce,  by  D.  Morris.  British 
Columbia,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Westminster.  The 
Mineral  Weulth  of  South  Africa,  by  T.  B.  Jones. 
Colonial  Government  Securities,  by  G.  Baden-Powell. 
Practical  Colonisation,  by  Col.  Sir  F.  W.  de  Winton....^ 

Eoyal  Geographical  Society.     Proceedings.     September-!  rm     ci     ■  i. 
December,  1887 f"  ^'"^  ^'""•"^^ 

Eoyal  Medicnl  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London." 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Vol.  Ixx.  Plates, 
1887 

Eoyal  Society.     Proceedings.     Nos.  257  and  258.     1887 


)■  The  Institute 


1837.] 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British) — Contd, 
Moiial  Societi/  of  Literature. — 

Transactions.    Second  Series.    8vo.    Vol.  xiv,  Part  1-1   p   tt  -p  p        •  .i     a 
1887  >      TT^ri 

Report  for  18S6   J  ^l' 

Royal  United  Service  Institution.     Journal.     Yol.  xsxi,  1   mi     t     i.-i.   i- 

No.  141,  1887.    Svo.     Plates _. |  ^^^  Institution 

Surveyors'   Institution.     Transactions.     Vol.  xx,  Nos.  1  "1 

and  2,  1887 I 

University  College,  London.    Calendar.    Session  1887-88.  T  mi     p  ii 

Plan.     8yo J   J-^e  i^oiiege.        . 


(f)  Periodicals,  &c.  (British).* 

Atlienseum,  The   Current  numbers 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London),  The    

Building    Societies    and    Land    Com- "[ 

panics'  Gazette,  The    J 

Commercial  World,  The 

Economist,  The    

Fireman,  The   

Indiarubber  and  Guttapercha  Journal ... 

Insurance  Gazette.  The  

Post,  The    

„         Record,  The    

Investors'  Montldy  Manual,  The  

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The  

Jus     

Machinery  Market,  The 

Money    

Nature  

Policy-Holder  Journal,  The  

Review,  The 

Sanitary  Record,  The 

Shipping  Vv'orld,  The 

Statist,  The  


Trade  Circulars  for  the  Year  1887 — 

Boutcher,  Mortimer,  &  Co.,  London  (Leather) 

Durant  &  Co.,  London  (Silk)     

Eaton  (H.  W.)  &  Sons,  London  (Silk)     

EUison  &  Co.,  Liverpool  (Cotton) 

Gooch  &  Couscns,  London  (Wool)    

Littledale,  Ragg,  &  Co.,  Liverpool  (Wool) 

Page  &  Gwytlicr,  London  (Bullion) 

Pixlev  &  Abcll,  London  (Bullion)     

Powell  (T.  J.  k.  T.),  London  (Leather)        

Ronald  &  Sons,  Liverpool  (Wool)    

Thompson  (VV.  J.  &  H.),  London  (China  Tea) 
Urmson,  Elliott,  &  Co.,  Liverpool  (Tobacco) 


The  Editor 


The  Firm 


*  Foreign  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  countries  in  which  they 
are  issued. 
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Purchases. 
Almanacli  de  Gotlia  pour  1888. 
American  Almanac  for  1887. 
Annales  d'Hygiene  Publique  pour  1887. 
Annual  Register  for  1886. 
Annuaire  de  I'Economie  Politique  pour  1886. 
Banking  Almanac  for  1888. 
British  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1888. 
Co-operative  Index  to  Periodicals  for  1887. 
Directory  of  Directors  for  1887. 
Financial  Reform  Almanac  for  1888. 
Hazell's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1887. 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  vols,  i — xii,  1839-45. 
Imperial  White  Book.     Vols,  i  and  ii.     1887. 
Journal  des  Economistes  pour  1887. 

Kelly's  Handbook  to  the  Titled,  Lauded,  and  Official  Classes  for  1887. 
Law  List  for  1887. 

Mitchell's  Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  1887. 
May's  Press  Guide  for  1887. 
McCartv's  Annual  Statistician  for  1887. 
Medical  Dn-ectory  for  1887. 
Medical  Register  for  1886. 
Post  OtRce  London  Directory  for  1888. 
Publishers'  Circular  for  1887. 
Railway  Diary  and  Official  Directory  for  1888. 
Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1887. 
Sell's  Directory  of  the  World's  Press  for  1887. 
Stock  Exchange  Year-Book  for  1888. 

United  States'  Government  Publications.    Catalogue  of — ,  for  1887. 
Vaeher's  Parliamentary  Companion  for  1887. 
Wliitaker's  Almanac  for  1888. 
Year  Book  of  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  for  1887. 

Bastable  (C.  F.).     Theory  of  International  Trade,  1887. 

Behm  und  Wagner.     Die  Bevolkerung  der  Erde.     Part  7,  1882. 

Chevallier  (Emile).     Les  Salaires  au  XIX'=  Siecle,  1887. 

Hudson  (James).     The  Railways  of  the  Republic,  1886. 

Kebbel  (T.  E.).     The  Agricultural  Labourer.     New  edition,  1887. 

Schmoller  (G.).     Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volkswirth- 

schaft  im  Deutschen  Reich,  1886. 
Simon  (John).     Public  Health  Reports.     Edited  for  the  Sanitary  Institute 

of  Great  Britain,  vols,  i  and  ii,  1887. 
Ward  (T.  H.).     The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1887. 

British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1826-34.     5  vols. 

Depression  of  Trade  &  Industry.     Final  Report  of  Royal  Commission,  1886. 

Gold  and  Silver  Commission.     First  Rejjort,  1887. 

Judicial  Statistics  of  England  for  1884. 

„  Ireland  for  1884  and  1885. 

„  Scotland  for  1884. 

Loss  of  Life  at  Sea.     First  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on — ,  1885. 
Statutes.     Chronological  Table  and  Index  of  the — ,  1881. 
Technical  Instruction,     Second  Report  of  Commissioners  on — ,  1884. 
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Agricultfeal  Holdings  in   England   and  Abroad,  tlie  size   and 

distribution  of  (see  Craigie)        .......        86 

Ageicultuke.     Agricultural  Returns  for  the  Year  1887  .  .      708 

Number  of  separate  returns  furnished  by  occupiers  of  land,  and  number 

filled  in  by  the  officials         .......       708 

Returns  as  to  unoccupied  farms  show  a  diminution  as  compared  with  1881. 

Suggested  explanations  of  figures    ......       y^lS-lO 

Land  rented  and  owned  in  ditferent  counties.  ....       710-11 

General  results  of  returns  for  Great  Britain  sliow  that  the   area  under  all 
kinds  of  crops,  bare  fallow   and   grass,  was  33,6l5,ocx2  acres,   being    an 
increase  on  the  previous  year  of  24,000  acres  ....       711-13 

Tlie  fact  that  this  increase  is  less  than  usual  is  due  to  agricultural  distress     .       7i2 
Acreage  of  different  crops,  with  increMse  or  decrease  .  .  .  .       71'^-1'> 

Livestock       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       7i7-18 

Changes  in  crops  and  live  stock  in  Ireland      .....       718-19 

Table  showing  comparison  of  figures  relating  to  acreage  under  crops  and 
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Discussion  on  3Ir.  Booth'' s  Paper: 

Balfour  (Dr.  T.  G-raham,  F.li.S.,  Cliairman) 

Thought  that  Mr.  Booth  had  stated  very  well  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting 
accurate  statistical  information  upou'the  questions  which  he  had  discussed. 
One  great  difficulty  must  arise  Irom  there  being  no  defined  line  between 
the  different  occupations,  and  one  occupation  and  one  class  of  society 
shading  into  another  ....... 

Marshall  (Professor  A.) 

Said  that  economists  were  accustomed  to  be  charged,  as  they  had  been  by 
Mr.  Booth,  with  confining  tlieir  attention  to  abstract  reasoning,  and  paying 
little  attention  to  the  real  facts  of  life.  Speaking  as  an  economist,  he 
would  return  good  for  evil,  and  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
paper  ot  more  absorbing  interest  to  economists  than  that  which  had  just 
beeu  read;  and  he  believed  that  the  informal  ion  contained  in  the  paper 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents  which  the  economists  had  had,  and 
that  when  the  work  was  verified  and  completed  it  would  take  a  unique 
position  among  the  materials  out  of  which  their  science  was  being  built  up 

Levi  (Professor  Leone) 

Such  papers  as  this  were  required  from  time  to  time.  Persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  large  views  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  the  world,  and  sometimes  failed  to  take  narrow  and  exhaustive  views  of 
things  near  at  hand.  It  was  well  to  remember  that  whatever  might  be 
the  proportion  of  poverty  which  was  indicated,  it  was  confined  to  a  very 
Binall  section  of  the  general  community.  He  Wondered  whetlier  the. 
paper  gave  an  accurate  idea  of  the  word  "  poor."  V\  ho  was  a  poor  man  ? 
It  would  be  of  great  value  if  Mr.  Booth  would  add  as  i.n  appendix  budgets 
of  tlie  income  and  expenditure  of  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the 
classes  with  whom  he  dealt  ...... 

Craigie  (Major) 

1)1  the  year  1814  a  very  imjiortant  committee  appointed  by  the  Statistical 
Society,  with  Mr.  Hallain  as  president,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  as  a  typical  metru- 
nolitau  parisli.  To  aid  the  inquiry,  which  was,  he  believed,  a  house  to 
house  one,  in  tlie  area  to  which  it  extended,  money  was  contributed  by 
guiiliemen  outside,  aiid  also  from  the  luuds  of  the  Society.    That  iuvesti- 
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Craigie  (Major) — contd. 

gation  went  to  tlie  very  point  wliich  Professor  Levi  had  referred  to,  namely, 
tlie  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  families  to  the  earnings  of  their 
heads,  and  iiarticuhuly  tlie  expenditure  in  house  rent.  It  had  occurred  to 
him  that  tlie  information  now  given  to  the  school  board  visitors  was  not 
to  be  relied  upon.  In  many  districts  tliese  visitors  were  not  always 
welcome,  and  the  answers  given  to  tliem  might  be  given  with  an  obvious 
purpose,  and  this  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  impart  a  bias  to  any  statistical 
conclusions  resting  on  the  data  thus  collected  as  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  parents  visaed.  It  was  not  too  much  to  hint  that  there  might  thus 
be  an  element  of  possible  suspicion  with  regard  to  this  information  .       395-6 

Heckford  (Mrs.) 

Had  been  working  for  some  time  in  connection  with  the  Working  Women's 
Co-operation  Association,  with  the  idea  of  promoting  a  rise  in  the  wages 
of  working  women.  She  wished  to  corroborate  one  remark  which  had 
been  niiide  by  Mr.  Booth,  and  that  was  that  a  very  great  deal  of  the  waut 
in  London  arose  from  the  physical  unfitness  of  the  workers  .  .       39G-7 

Bourne  (S.) 

Thought  that  what  they  wanted  was  not  so  much  an  extension  of  the  paper, 
as  an  independent  investigation  starting  from  different  liases,  and  follow- 
ing different  directions,  with  a  comparison  of  results.  If  they  could  make 
a  moral  division  of  the  community,  they  would  arrive  at  data  which  would 
throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  causes  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  pajier.  Then,  side  by  side  with  that,  they  needed  an  inquiry  into  tlie 
exiiendilure  of  the  people    .  .  . '  .  .  ,  .       397-8 

Longstaff  (Dr.  G.  B.) 

The  ultimate  sources  of  the  information  were  liable  to  fallacy.  All  information 
liad  to  come  ultimately  from  individuals,  and  individuals  were  all  fallible, 
school  board  visitors  amongst  the  number.  On  the  whole  he  thought  that 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  was  likely  to  be  described  by  the  school 
board  visitors  as  worse  than  it  really  was,  as  regarded  not  only  the  disreput- 
able classes,  but  tlie  disre|)utable  members  of  all  classes.  Probably  as 
regarded  the  more  respectable  classes  the  I'everse  might  be  the  case,  and 
the  visitors  might  often  think  that  people  were  better  off  than  thev  really 
were  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .'  .       398-9 

Prenclergast  (Col.  L.) 

As  a  representative  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  on  tlie  school  board,  was  glad  to 
corroborate  Mr.  Booth  as  to  the  sources  of  information  relied  on    .  .       399-100 

Fordham  (E.  K.) 

Keferred  to  the  attraction  of  labour  to  London,  and  the  administration  of  the. 

poor  laws     .........       40C-11I1 

Booth  (Charles) ,  reply  : 

Was  conscious  of  the  imperfections  of  his  paper,  and  after  dealing  with  some 
of  the  criticisms,  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  discussion  on  it       .  .       401 

BOFRNE    (S.).       JRemarJcs    in    discussion    (Craigie   on    Agrieixltural 

Holdings) 147 

remarks  in  discussion  (Humphreys  on  Class  Mortality)       .  .  290-01 

remarks  iu  discussion  (Elliott  on  Taxes)  .....  324 

remarks  in  discussion  (Booth  on  the  Tower  Hamlets  Population)  397-8 

BuENBTT  (J.).     Remarks  in  discussion  (Price  on  Sliding  Scales)         .  77-9 
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Discussion  on  Major  Craigie's  Pajoer  : 
Cohen  (Lionel  L.,  M.P.,  Chairman) 

Before  the  paper  was  read,  announced  tliat  the  Society  was  now  a  Chartered 

Society,  and  entitled  to  call  themselves  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  .       143 

Druce  (S.  B.  L.) 

The  conclusions  at  which  the  author  of  the  paper  Lad  arrived  were  entirely 
in  unison  with  his  ow'u.  Allotments  were  more  numerous  in  the  midland, 
or  rather  in  the  eastern  midland  counties;  but  that  fact  appeared  to  him  to 
arise  not  so  much  from  the  geographical  position  of  those  counties,  as  from 
tlie  fact  that  the  agriculture  in  them  was  strictly  arable,  and  not  pasture. 
Where  the  land  was  mainly  arable,  there  they  would  find  allotments 
predominate;  where,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  not  much  arable  land,  but 
grass,  and  hills,  they  would  tiiid  very  few  allotments.  He  referred  in 
conclusion  to  the  different  customs  lliat  prevailed  throughout  England       .       143-5 

Onslow  (Lord) 

Facts  that  liud  come  under  his  own  notice  entirely  bore  out  the  remarks  of 
the  author  of  the  paper.  He  thouglil  that  landlords  were  most  anxious  to 
have  on  their  estates  holdings  of  every  size  and  class,  and  beliexcd  that 
there  was  ruuni  fur  u  cousiderublc  increase  of  small  holdiii 'S  .  .       145 
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Cohen  (L.  L.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman) 

Considered  the  discussion  a  most  valuable  one.  Among  the  more  salient 
points  specially  worthy  of  attention,  was  the  point  that  the  luiit  of  culti- 
vation did  not  in  any  way  represent  the  unit  of  agricultural  hokliiigs.  The 
next  important  point  was  the  statistical  returns,  improved  as  they  had 
been,  still  failed  to  account  for  the  vvhole  of  the  area  under  cultivation,  and 
also  failed  to  distinguish  in  respect  to  a  large  tract  of  country  between  the 
land  which  was  cultivated  and  uncultivated  ....       149 
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He  had  little  criticism  to  meet,  as  most  speakers  had  accepted  his  figures 
without  challenge.  Referring  to  a  point  mentioned  in  his  paper,  he 
appealed  to  the  authorities  to  have  one  unit  for  all  purposes,  whether  of 
rating,  taxation,  or  occupation         ......       149 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott'' s  Paper  : 

Eawsou  (Sir  Rawson  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Chairman) 

Said  they  were  all  familiar  with  complaints  against  the  income  tax,  but  no  one 
had  succeeded  in  salisfactorily  explaining  the  nature  of  its  inequalities,  and 
the  injustice  infiicted  upon  particular  classes  by  its  incidence.  Mr.  Elliott, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  had  laid  before  them  tables  and 
deductions  wliich  would  no  doubt  command  the  careful  attention  of  all 
persons  in  that  branch  of  financial  administration  ....       316 

Hendriks  (F.) 

Considered  tliat  it  would  he  a  mistake  to  treat  the  land  tax  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  could  be  rightly  considered  as  one  of  the  special  burdens  on 
real  property.  It  is  really  not  a  tax  at  all,  Ijut  an  hereditary  rent  charge. 
The  land  tax  quotas  were  nothing  more  than  a  substitute  for  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  hydage,  scutage,  knightage,  tollage,  or  other  statutory  con- 
tributions, from  real  and  personal  property  for  the  defence  of  the  State. 
Tliey  were  the  commutations  into  money  payments  of  the  more  ancient 
and  onerous  burdens  of  feudal  personal  attendance  and  service,  or  of 
contributions  in  kind,  for  the  military  defence  of  the  country         .  .       316 

Ramsden  (R.) 

Said  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  feudal  charges  were  abolished  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  and  tlie  land  tax  Has  not  imposed  until  the  reign  of 
William  III.  Therefore  there  was  a  gap  which  prevented  tlie  land  tax 
being  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the  old  feudal  dues.  At  the  same  time 
tliat  the  land  tax  was  imposed,  there  was  also  a  tax  upon  propei'tics  of  all 
sorts,  hut  that  impost  had  been  judiciously  evaded  by  those  who  had  the 
property,  which  shows  the  wisdom  of  evading  liabilities,  lest  they  be  after- 
wards considered  a  rent  charge        ......       317 

Garnett  (F.  B.,  C.B.) 

In  regard  to  the  land  tax,  the  question  was  complicated  by  the  power  of 
redemplion  which  uas  introduced  in  1798,and  under  which  nearly  a  h:ilf  of 
the  original  land  tax  had  already  been  redeemed,  so  that  out  of  1,900,000^ 
which  was  the  original  quota,  only  about  I,ooo,ooo^  now  remiiined  cli  oge- 
able.    Uu  mure  than  ouc  occasion  he  hud  had  to  consider  the  ell'ecl  of 
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in  respect  of  anything  lieyond  the  net  income ;  he  should  be  very  much 
inclined  to  adopt  the  view  that  certain  deductions  shonld  he  allowed  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  repairs  and  other  outgoings  in  respect  of  property, 
and  that  the  tax  should  be  charged  on  something  equivalent  to  what  is 
known  as  the  rateable  value  ......       318-21 

Bailey  (A.  H.) 

Considered  it  a  source  of  danger  to  the  State  that  though  20  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  was  derived  from  income  tax,  that  tax  was  levied  on  a  small  pro- 
portion only  of  the  whole  community.  He  thought  that  some  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  incomes  derived  from  property  and  those 
got  by  personal  exertions     .......       321-2 

Craigie  (Major) 

The  tendency  to  which  Mr.  Elliott  had  so  opportunely  called  attention,  to 
treat  the  income  tax  as  the  only  flexible  one,  auimiented  the  anomalies 
of  taxation.  The  income  tax  was  intended  no  doubt  to  reach  the  riclier 
part  of  the  community,  but  lie  quite  agreed  witli  Mr.  Bailey  that  its 
facility  of  imposition  had  been  ahu«ed  by  recent  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer.  The  statesmen  of  the  day  seemed  to  lay  heavier  burdens  and 
a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  government  actually  on  the  classes  whose 
share  in  the  direction  of  the  national  policy  was  at  the  same  moment 
being  steadily  diminished    .......       322-4 

Bourne  (S.) 

The  taxation  levied  upon  property  was  on  the  principle  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  that  which  was  created  became  the  property  of  the  State  which 
protected  the  creation  of  the  money;  but  in  the  ease  of  the  income  tax  a 
large  proportion  of  the  incoiiie  on  which  it  was  paid  was  no  creation  at  all ; 
it  vvas  rather  a  charge  on  the  distribution  of  tliat  which  had  been  created, 
so  that  the  tax  was  paid  three  or  four  times  over  by  successive  recipients 
of  that  which  came  originally  from  but  one  source  ....       324 

Leakey  (J.) 

Suggested  the  graduation  of  the  income  tax  as  in  Switzerland  .  .      325 

Janson  (F.  H.) 

Drew  attention  to  the  extent  of  the  redemption  of  laud  tax  by  persons  who 
were  strangers  to  the  property  charged       .....       325 

Elliott  (T.  H.),  reply: 

He  had  noticed  that  those  who  regarded  the  land  tax  simply  as  a  rent  charge, 
had  always  been  the  most  anxious  to  remove  the  hereditary  privileges  of 
land.  As  regards  the  observations  of  Mr.  Leakey,  he  could  only  say  that 
he  entirely  adhered  to  the  opinion  he  had  expressed,  "  tliat  any  attempt  to 
aggregate  in  all  cases  the  income  arising  from  various  sources,  but 
accruing  to  each  individual,"  would  be  a  failure,  and  that  no  system  of 
graduation  would  be  possible  under  such  an  arrangement  .  .  .       325 
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directions,  there  could  he  no  statistical  progress.  Mr  Hourne  tluuigbt 
that  thTe  was  a  possibility  of  jiersons  dropping  out  of  an  occupation,  and 
so  afl'ecting  Dr.  Grimshaw's  tables ;  but  if,  for  instance,  barristers  when 
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Kingdom  ;  also  the  percentage  of  the  total  mortality  due  to  plitliisis  at  the 
undermentioned  periods       .......       488 

Discussion  on  T)r.  Laioson's  Paper  : 

Eawson  (Sir  W.  Eawson,  K.C.M.G-.,  C.B.,  Chairman) 

Said  that  not  very  long  ago  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Humplireys  showing 
how  the  length  of  life  among  the  civil  population  had  increased  during  tlie 
last  quinquennium,  and  he  thought  tfey  were  now  very  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  Lawson  for  bringing  out  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  general 
decrease  of  the  fatal  influence  of  phthisis  both  in  the  civil  population  and 
the  army      .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .489 

Longstaff  (Dr.  G.  B.) 

Said  the  subject  was  one  of  extreme  intricacy  and  difliculty.  Some  time  ago 
lie  was  a-ked  to  write  upon  it,  but  on  looking  into  the  matter  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  difficulties  were  altogether  too  great  for  him  to 
deal  with.  He  thersfore  respected  the  great  courage  of  Dr.  Lawson  who 
had  taken  in  hand  such  a  gigantic  business.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
endorse  all  the  deductions  that  had  been  drawn  from  the  figures,  mainly 
because  he  thought  that  the  foundations  upon  which  they  were  built  were 
somewhat  uncertain  .......       489-90 

Gallon  (Captain  Douglas,  R.E.) 

Said  he  wag  not  prepared  to  speak  on  the  paper,  as  it  was  one  wbicli 
contained  much  matter,  and  which  required  niiicli  examination ;  but  he 
certainly  was  somewhat  surprised  at  its  very  sweeping  conclusions,  that 
the  sanitary  improvements  which  were  introduced  into  l)arracks  in  con- 
sequence of  the  efforts  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Leigh,  had  not  been  so  effectual 
in  diminishing  phthisis  as  they  had  comnioniy  been  considered  lo  be  .       490-91 

Marston  (Deputy  Surgeon- General) 

Said  that  if  the  deductions  and  projiositions  that  Dr.  Lawson  had  put  forward 
were  true,  he  liad  altogether  abolished  the  raisoii  d'etre  of  the  sanitary  and 
statistical  officers  of  the  WarOltice;  while  if  the  propositions  were  false, 
the  statistical  part  of  the  paper  went  to  the  wall     ....       491-2 

Lloyd  (Dr.  W.  H.) 

Said  tliat  in  the  navy  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  had  considerably  gone 
down  during  the  period  referred  to  iu  the  paper      ....       492 

Dickson  (Dr.  W.) 

He  himself  was  connected  with  the  navy  for  twenty-one  years,  and  phthisis 
was  then  undoubtedly  prevalent  among  seamen  .serving  in  England,  but 
when  they  were  at  sea  abroad,  the  fatality  among  them  was  vcrv  little  as 
comjiared  with  the  civil  jiopulation  of  this  country.  The  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  had  had  a  considerable  share  in  dimiiiishin;;  the  amount  of 
phthisis.  Now  that  the  Acts  were  aliolished,  it  would  be  found  that  not 
only  venereal  diseases  but  also  plitliisis  would  increase  in  an  as'inushing 
wi'y-  .........       492-3 
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Lawson  (Eobert,  LL.T).).     Discussion  on  his  Paper — contd. 
Lawson  (Dr  ),  reply  : 

Explained  that,  lie  had  in  his  pancr  attiiliwted  tlie  red\irtion  in  ))hthisis 
mortality  as  partly  dne  to  in),proved  sanitation;  and  after  dealiiij;  with 
other  criticisms,  said  that  so  far  tVoni  decryini,;  sanitary  measures,  he  was 
a  strons;  supporter  of  them,  hut  he  differed  from  Captain  Gallon  as  to  the 
degree  of  beneficial  influence  attributable  to  ventilation     .  .  .       493-4 

remarlcs  in  discussion  (Humphreys  on  Class  Mortality) 
Leakey  (J.)-     Remarks  in  discussion  (Elliott  on  Taxes)  . 
Lesseps,  (M.  de).     See  Rabino     ....... 

Letasseur    (Emile).      Tables  of   Mortality    and    Svn-yivorsLip    (see 
Mortaliti))        .......... 

Levi    (Professor  Leone).     Remarks   in    discussion     (Booth    on    the 
Tower  Hamlets  Population)        ....... 

see  Commerce         ......... 

LiBEAEY  of  the  Society,  additions  to,  in  1887  .... 

Life  Instjkance  ......... 

Life  Tables,  summary  of  several  (see  Ogle) .  '         .  .  . 

Lloyd  (Dr.  W.  H.).      Remarks  in  discussion  (Lawson  on  Jlortality 

among  Troops)  .........      492 

LoNGSTAFF    (Dr.   Gr.  B.).     Remarks   in    discussion    (Booth  on    the 

Tower  Hamlets  Population) 398-9 

remarks  in  discussion  (Lawson  on  Mortality  among  Troops)        .      489-90 
Lobia  (Dr.).     See  Tariffs 408 


Maeshall  (Professor  A.).     Extract  from  a  letter  (Price  on  Sliding 

Scales) 84 

remarks  in  discussion  (Booth  on  the  Tower  Hamlets  Population)  392-4 
Maeston  (Deputy  Surgeon-Greneral) .  i?e)Har^s  in  discussion  (Lawson 

on  Mortality  among  Troops)       .  .  .....  491-2 

Molinaei  (M.   G-.  de).      Decline  cf   the  French  Population.      See 

Popttlation        ..........  183 

Monetaky    Standaed,  measurement  and  variation  in  the  value  of 

the  (see  Nicholson)  .  .  •        .  .  .  .  .  .  •  150 

Moetality.     Class  Mortality  Statistics  (see  Hiimphreys)  .  .  255 

Mortality  from  consumption  among  troops  (see  Laivson)        .  .  488 

summary  of  several  male  life  tables  (see  Ogle)  .  .  .  648-52 

Mortaliti/  and  Survivorship,   Tahles  of.     By  Emile  Levasseur. 
[Translated  i'rom  the  "  Journal  de  la  Societi  de  Statistique  de 

Paris"] 547 

A  record  of  the  successive  losses  that  reduce  to  exhaustion  a  generation  in 
the  course  of  its  existence,  is  k  table  of  survivorship,  or  the  liistory  of  an 

ideal  generation       ......  .  .  54-7 

Different  methods  of  preparing  sncli  tahles    .  .  .  .  548-52 

Examination  of  different  tables  of  survivorship  ....  552-4 

Longevity  among  selected  classes,  tubhs         .....  554-8 

IVench  longevity  compared  with  other  countries,  tahh-s  .  .  .  558-9 

Eelative  vitality  of  the  two  sexes,  table  .....  5(10 

Estimates  of  ;>roi«A/«  life  and  wi«n«  lite,  ^nA/<».»  ....  600-63 

Comparison  of  mean  life  of  select  classes  with  that  of  the  nopulation  generally, 

tnljlfs  .  .  .  .  .  .      '       .  .  '  .  563-5 

Differences  in  results  according  to  methods  illustrated  .  .  .  5G6-7 

Centenarians  .........  5K7-8 

Conclusions     .........  569 

Mulhall  (Mr.  Michael)  and  his  statistics  (see  Statistics)         .  .  703 

Munho  (Professor).     Remarks  in  discussion  (Price  on  Sliding  Scales)       81-2 


Neison   (F.   G.  p.).     Remarks  in   discnswon   (Hiimphrevs  on  Class 

MortaUty) '         .  .      28G-9 
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Nicholson  (Professor  J.  Shield,  M.A.).  The  Measurement  of 
Variations  in  Ihp  Vahte  of  the  Monetary  Sluudard.  [Read  before 
the  Roval  Society  of  Edinburgh]         .  .  .  .  .  .      1 50 

Expljination  of  flie  variations  ill  the  mnnptary  standard        .  .  .        15') 

Under  ccrlaiii  conditions  tlie  sovereign  uii^lit  be  as  good  a  measure  of  value 

as  tlie  standard  yard  of  length        .  .  .  .  .  .151 

llie  inquiry  into  the  variations  in  tlie  value  of  the  monetai-y  standard  is  by 

fhr  the  most  important  problem  in  economic  science  .  .  .        153 

In  discussing  variations  in  the  value  of  the  monelary  standard,  two  kinds  of 
inquiries  of  a  very  different  nature  are  usually  blended  togetlier,  which  it 
would  be  much  better  to  keep  distinct.  In  Wie.  first  place  we  have  the 
observation  and  classification  of  prices  and  the  measurement  of  the  rise 
or  fall  ^  observed;  and  a  second  i%ind  of  inquiry  implied  in  the  general 
expression  which  is  still  more  difficult  and  complex,  namely,  the  dis- 
covery of  causes,  for  it  is  only  when  the  causes  l:ave  been  estimated 
that  any  idea  can  be  formed  as  to  whether  the  variations  are  likely  to  be 
temporary  or  prolonged,  or  whether,  by  any  action  of  government  or 
individuals,  they  may  be  reversed  or  modified  ....        153 

The  first  of  these  problems  discus^ed  in  connection  with  various  methods  of 

calculaViim  .  .......        153-64 

"  Index  uuinbers"  are  not  satisfactory,  and  taken  over  along  period  they 

are  likely  to  give  too  low  a  measure  of  appreciation  .  .  .       164-5 

Tbe  inquiry  is  a  purely  statistical  one,  but  further  search  must  be  made  for 
general  causes         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       166 


Ogle  (Dr.  W.). 
Onslow  (Lord). 
Holdings) 


Summary  of  several  male  life  tables 
Remarks  in    discussion    (Craigie   on  Agricultural 
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Palmeeston  (Lord).  Ou  the  Suez  Canal  .....  525 
Paul    (H.    M.).      Remarks    in    discussion    (Humphreys   on    Class 

Mortality) .  .      290 

Population.      Decline   of    the   French.      By   M.    G.   de   Molinari. 

[Translated  from  the  "  Journal  des  Economistes "]        .  .  .      183 

The  reproduction  of  the  human  species  is  characterised  by  a  constant  ten- 
denry  to  maintain  itself  in  a  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
market  tliat  may  be  open  to  it  .  .  .  .  .  .        183 

There  are  economic  reasons  Wliich  operate  to  prevent  the  population  multiply- 
ing so  as  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  needs  of  the  market  .  .       184 

Wlien  immi.L'ration  is  taken  into  account  it  would  appear  that  the  increase  in 
the  French  population  is  below  demands  of  the  market       .  .  185 

Causes  of  this  phenomenon  considered  .....       185-9 

Kffects  of  the  phenomenon  such  as  gain  or  hiss  from  inimisration  con- 
sidered        .  .  .  .  .  .  .      "      .  .       189-93 

Kemedies  for  checking  depopulation  ......       193-7 

Population  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  (see  Booth)       ....      328 

of  China  (see  China)      .......  .      688 

Prendergast    (Colonel   L.).     Remarks  in  discussion  (Booth  on  the 

Tower  Hamlets  Population) 399-400 

President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Inaugural  Address  of 

(see  Goschen)  .  .  .       ■   .  .  .  .  .  .  .      589 

Price  (L.  L.  F.  R.,  B.A.).     Sliding   Scales  and  other  3Iethods  of 

Wage^Arrangement  in  the  North  of  England       ....  5 

I.  Introductory  matter  .  ...  ...  6 

The  need  of  diversity  of  character  in  economic  and  industrial  reform;  and  in 

the  S|iecial  question  of  tbe  peaceful  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  .  6 

II.  The  first  stage  in  the  theoretical  order  of  development  of  the  melliods  of 
industrial  pence  =  irrer/ulai- uei/uliiUions,  as  illustrated  by  a  shipbuilding 
strike  on  the  Tyiie  and  the  Wear,  and  the  manner  in  whicii  it  was  brought 

to  a  conclusion         i  .......  9 

(a).  The  history  of  the  negotiations    ......  9 

(B).  The  remarks  suggested  by  that  history    .  .  .  .11 

(i).  The  hopelul  signs .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .11 

(ii).  The  analogy  between  a  strike  and  a  war  .  .  .  .  .12 

(a;  The  evils  of  industrial  warfare      ......         13 

(/3)  The  representative  character  of  negotiators  ;  and  trades  unions    .  .         14 

HI.  The  second  stage  in  the  tiieoreiical  order  of  development  =  the  creation 
of  hoarih  ofarhitruthin  nnJ  amcilinlioii,  as  illustrated  by  the  manufactured 
iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England .  .  .  .  .  .17 
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Peice  (L.  L.  F.  R.,  B.A.),     Sliding  Scales,  ^c. — contd. 

(a).  The  circumstances  of  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  uortli  were 

unfavourable  to  the  success  of  such  a  board  .  .  .  .17 

(i).  Because  of  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  iron  trade      .  .18 

(ii).  Because  of  the  previous  unfriendUness  between  masters  and  men  .         23 

(B).  Conciliation  is  preferable  to  arbitration,  which  lias  serious  difliculties  .  34 
(i).  Conciliation  is  more  frequently  employed  .....  24 
(ii).  But  some  provision  for  final  resort  to  arbitration  is  necessary      .  .         26 

(iii).  The  difficulties  of  arbitration  are  .....         28 

(a)  The  possibility  that  the  award  may  not  be  accepted  .  .  .28 

(|8)  The  element  of  contentiousness  in  arbitration  proceedings  .         31 

(■y)  The  length  of  the  arguments  and  discussion         .  .  .33 

This  may  be  avoided  by  appointing  (1)  an  arbitrator  who  is  a  member  of  the 

trade;  (2)  an  arbitrator  who  has  sat  before .  .  .34 

(5)  The  determination  of  the  principle  .  .  .  37 

(1).  This  cannot  be  supplied  by  economic  science       .  .  .  .37 

'2).  And  resolves  itself  into  two  difliculties  («)  as  to  the  basis;  (A)  as  to  the 

data.  .........         39 

3).  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  uortii  of 

England,  (a)  the  determination  of  a  basis;  {h)  the  ascertaining  of  data; 

{c)  the  fi.xing  of  a  normal  relation  of  wages  to  prices  .  .  .39 

(iv).  The  difficulties  of  arbitration  compared  with  those  of  "  strikes  "  and 

"lock-outs,"  and  those  of  conciliation         .  ...         47 

IV.  The  third  stage  in  the  theoretical  order  of  development  =  the  establish- 
ment of  sliding  scales,  as  illustrated  by  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 

coal  trades  .........  49 

(a).  The  general  character  of  sliding  scales     ....  .49 

(i).  Local  diversities,  and  conciliation  in  the  Northumberland  trade    .             .  49 

(b).  The  advantages  of  sliding  scales  ......  50 

(i).  They  give  a  steadiness  to  trade     .....  50 

(ii).  They  give  a  steadiness  to  wages  ......  51 

(iii).  Their  relation  to  industrial  partnershiij  .....  53- 

(a).  Their  tendency  to  lead  to  industrial  partnership  may  be  doubted  on  some 

grounds       .            .            .             .            .                         .             ...  53 

(3).  But  IS  confirmed  on  others                                    .             .  59 

(c).  The  difficulties  of  sliding  scales    ......  61 

(i).  The  ascertaining  of  accurate  data.             .....  61 

(ii).  The  fixing  of  a  basis         .......  62 

(a).  The  basis  of  selling  pi-ices,  and  the  manufactured  iron  trade        .             .  62 

(J3).  The  introduction  of  other  elements,  and  economic  theories  of  distribution  63 

(y).  The  difficulties  of  detail   .......  66 

V.  Industrial  circumstances  favouring  peace  .             .             .             .             .  68     - 
(A).  The  relation  of  trades  unions  to  industrial  peace,  and  the  difficulty  of 

discovering  their  actual  strength     ......         68 

(b).  But  trades  unions  do  not  guarantee  certainty  of  success  to  conciliation; 
and  variety  of  detail,  though  adverse  to  unions,  is  favourable  to  conciliation        72 

Discussion  on  Mr  Price's  Paper  : 
Foxwell  (Professor,  Chairman) 

Before  the  reading  of  the  paper,  made  some  introductory  remarks  on  the 
work  in  which  Mr.  Price  liad  been  engaged,  and  said  that  it  was  with 
great  interest  that  he  welcomed  liis  paper  .....         75-6 

Jeans  (J.  S.) 

Quoted  a  communication  from  Sir  B.  Samuelson  to  the  effect  tliat  shding 
scales  need  periodical  correction,  and  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  this 
was  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  problems  of  the  time      .  .         7G-7 

Burnett  (J.) 

Umpires  should  be  carefully  chosen,  and  tlie  best  were  men  unconnected  with 
the  special  trade.  The  expense  of  arbitrations  was  an  important  item. 
Whatever  the  defects  of  the  sliding  scale,  it  had  always  been  effective, 
except  in  rare  instances,  in  preserving  peace  between  employer  and 
employed     .  .  ......         77-9 

Sidgwiek  (Professor) 

He  would  call  the  sliding  scale  an  "  invention  "  rather  than  a  "  discovery," 
as  it  was  a  practical  expedient,  and  not  an  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
economic  laws  or  facts,  and  hence  what  it  had  to  do  was  to  succeed  in 
practice.  The  point  to  which  a  sliding  scale  should  descend  might  be 
determined  by  the  best  estimate  tliat  could  be  made  of  the  point  when  a 
labourer  would  transfer  himself  to  another  industry  if  his  wages  fell. 
Regarding  the  question  in  the  abstract,  he  thought  that  the  only  principle 
at  once  equitable  and  applicable  in  the  determination  of  a  sliding  scale 
would  be  this:  to  take  certain  rates  of  wages,  prices  and  any  other 
regular  ueterminaiits  as  a  starting  point,  and  then  aim  at  such  a  division 
of  subsequent  gain  or  loss  between  employers  and  workmen  as  would  keep 
the  proportion  of  average  wages  to  pronts  unaltered,  within  the  limit 
within  which  the  arrangement  would  hold  together  at  all,  except  so  far  as 
graduation  was  introduced  to  keep  wages  more  stable,  as  lie  had  betorc 
suggested    .....  79-81 
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Peice  (L.  L.  F.  R.,  B.A.).     Discussion  on  his  JPcuper — contd. 

Munro  (Professor) 

Thought  the  shdiiig  scale  involved  both  an  invention  and  a  discovery,  and  it 
professed  to  regulate  only  one  aspect  of  the  relation  between  employers 
and  employed,  viz.,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  one  to  the  other.  It 
was  also  applicable  to  the  regulation  of  rents  ....         81-2 

Cunningliam  (Rev.  W.) 

Sliding  scales  for  wages  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  follow  the  changes  in  the 
requirements  of  the  labourer  considered  as  a  consumer,  or  to  tnake  them 
follow  the  variations  in  the  price  of  the  product    .  .82 

Rawson  (Sir  R.  W.) 

Explained  that  Mr.  Price's  paper  was  a  digest  of  a  still  longer  one,  which 
would  be  published  by  the  Toynbee  Trustees  .  .  .  82 

Foxwell  (Professor,  Chairman) 

Was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with  liim  as  to  the  very  high  value  of  the 
paper;  for  never  before  had  the  subject  been  so  comprehensively  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Price  could  have  done  uo  greater  service  than  that  of  inviting 
the  attention  of  the  public  generally  to  this  question.  Personally  he  must 
still  agree  with  Mr.  Price  that  the  sliding  scale  system  would  prove  to  be 
a  step  towards  partnership,  towards  a  shai'e  in  the  direction  as  well  as  in 
the  profit  of  tlie  joint  industrial  undertaking,  and  as  such  he  welcomed 
the  movement  most  heartily  .  .  .  .  .  .         82-3 

Price  (L.  L.  F.  R.),  reply: 

Thought  that  the  difficulty  as  to  umpires  might  be  met  by  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  men  not  connected  with  a  trade,  so  as  to  enable  them  by  sitting 
on  successive  occasions  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  its  history  and  techni- 
calities. He  did  not  think  the  system  of  industrial  partnerships  had  had 
a  fair  trial.  In  the  future  the  sliding  scale  might  help  towards  reconcUing 
trades  unionism  and  industrial  partnerships  ...  83 

Marshall  (Professor  A.) 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Price,  explaining  how  in  his  view  a 
sliding  scale  should  be  framed         ......         84 

Young  (Ralph) 

Copy  of  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Price,  pointing  out  the  defect  in  sliding 
scales  as  at  present  formed  ......         8.5 

Prices  of  Commodities  (see  Sauerheclc).  .....  180 

affected  by  Suez  Canal  .  .  .  .  .  .533 

Peice-Williams  (R.,  C.E.).     Remarks  in  discussion  (Rabino  on  the 

Suez  Canal)     ..........  543^ 

Probate  Duty  ..........  594 

Profits,  assessment  to  income  tax  ......  308 

Progress.    Recent  Rate  of  Material  Progress  in  England  (see  Giffen)  615 

Property,  annual  taxes  on  (see  Elliott)  .....  293 

Protective  duties  in  new  and  old  countries.     See  Tariffs         .  .  408 
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To  England     .........  495 

To  other  nations  ........  496 
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II.  Historical.  The  forerunner  of  the  canal  .  .  496 
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AX    OUTLINE    OF   THE    OBJECTS    OF 

THE 

ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Boyal  Statistical  Society  was  founded,  in  pursuance  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  Biitish  Association,  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834 ;  its  objects  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facts  bearing 
on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modern  society  in  its 
social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especiall}'  facts  which  can 
be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also,  to  form  a 
Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It  now 
possesses  a  valuable  Library  of  more  than  20,000  volumes,  and  a 
Reading  Room.  Ordinary  meetings  are  held  monthly  from  Novem- 
ber to  June,  which  are  well  attended,  and  cultivate  among  its 
Fellows  an  active  spirit  of  investigation :  the  papers  read  before  the 
Society  are,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  thereon,  published 
in  its  Journal^  which  now  consists  of  fifty  annual  volumes,  and 
forms  of  itself  a  valuable  library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  or  issued  separately. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  and 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Fellows,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time, 
of  over  one  thousand  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Guineas^  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  tlie 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  Aimual  Subscriptions 
by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  g'ratnitously  a  copy  of  each 
])art  of  the  Jovrnal  as  published  Quarterly,  and  liave  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rat(;.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Room,  are  oi)en  daily, 
for  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  •will  be  fur- 
nished, on  apijlication  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  D,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
Strand,  W.C.,  London. 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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21 

22 
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25 

26 

27 
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23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

29 

30 

31 

30 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  at  which  Papers  are  read  and  discussed,  are 
marked  in  the  Calendar  above  by  Black  Figvires. 

The  Chair  imll  be  taken  at  7.45  p.m.,  precisely. 


These   Meetings  are   now   held,    by   permission   of  the   Committee  of  Council  on 

Education,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  28,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

THE   ANNUAL  GENERAL   MEETING 

Will   ije   held  on    the   26x11    June,    iSSS,   at    4   p.m. 
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JiJrogramme   of  tf)t  Scission    1887-88, 

THE 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS 

aee  held  on  the 
Third  Tuesday  in  the  Months  of  November — June. 

At  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 
(except  November.) 


Tuesday,  Dec.  6. 

„  20. 

„         Jan.  17. 

Feb.  21. 


Tuesdaj^,  March  20. 

„  April  17. 

,,  May  15. 

„  June  19. 


TJie  foUotvmg  Paper's  have  been  read  {Dec,  1887)  : — 

The  President's  Inaugural  Address.  "  On  the  Increase  of 
Moderate  Incomes."  By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P. 
(Delivered  6th  December.) 

"  The  Defects  of  English  Railway  Statistics."  By  Sir  Juland 
Danvers,  K. C.S.I.     (Read  20th  December.) 

The  folloiving  Papers  have  been  offered ;  and  from 
these  and  from  others  that  may  yet  be  offered,  a  selec- 
tion ivill  be  made  by  the  Council : — 

'•  Some  Canadian  Railway  and  Commercial  Statistics."  By 
Joseph  G.  Colmer,  Esq. 

"Another  Ten  Years'  Accumulation  of  Capital."  By  Robert 
GiFFEN,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

"  National  Burdens  and  their  Economic  Results.*'  By  J.  S. 
Jeans,  Esq. 

"  Progress,  Organisation,  and  Aims  of  Working  Class  Co- 
operators."     By  Benjamin  Jones,  Esq. 

"  The  Criminal  Statistics  of  Ireland,  18G5-85."     By  Professor 

Leone  Levi,  LL.D. 
"  Progressive   Taxation  :    Some    Examples   from    Switzerland." 

By  Robert  H.  I.  Palgrave,  Esq.,  F.ll.S. 
"  Some  Statistics  of  Japan."     By  Russell  B.  Robertson,  Esq., 

C.M.G.,  F.R.G.S. 

Visitors  may  attend  tl.e  Monthly  Meetings  on  Uie  introduction  of  a  Fellow. 
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No.  9,  Adelphi  Teeeace,  Strand,  W.C,  London. 
NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 

December,  1887. 
The  Council  desire  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Society  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  "  Royal,"  they  are  still,  in  using  letters 
after  their  names,  signifying  the  membership  of  the  Society,  only 
entitled  under  Rule  6,  to  use  the  letters  F.S.S. 


Annual  Subscriptions  are  due  in  advance,  on  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year.  A  Form  for  authorising  a  Banker  or  Agent  to  pay  the 
Subscription  Annually  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
on  application.  When  convenient,  this  mode  of  payment  is  recom- 
mended. Drafts  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  "  The 
Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  '•''  Brummond  and  Go." 


To  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular  Ordinary  Meeting,  the 
Nomination  Papers  of  Candidates  for  Fellowship,  must  be  lodged  at 
the  Office  of  the  Society,  at  least  six  days  befoi'e  the  date  of  such 

Meeting.  

Fellows  who  may  desire  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of 
each  Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
should  indicate  their  wishes  to  the  Assistant  Secretary, 


The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  now  held,  by  permission 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  at 
The  Royal  School  of  Mines,  28,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 


The  Library  is  open  daily  for  the  use  of  Members  from  10  A.M.  to 
5  P.M.,  excepting  on  Saturdays,  when  it  is  closed  at  2  p.m.,  and 
during  the  month  of  September,  when  it  is  entirely  closed. 


Mrmbers  borrowing  books  from  the  Library  are  requested  to  be 
good  .-enough  to  retui'n  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but 
without  fail  at  the  expiration  of  a  month. 

Attention  is  called  to  "  Desiderata  " — the  List  on  subsequent  pages 
of  Odd  Numbers,  Parts,  and  Volumes  of  Works,  wanting  in  the 
Society's  Library ;  and  the  Members  of  the  Society  are  invited  to 
present  to  the  Library  any  works  at  their  disposal  that  may  be  of  a 
Statistical  and  Economical  Character,  whether  Tracts,  or  Pamphlets, 
or  larger  works,  notwithstanding  that  they  may  not  be  raentioned 
in  the  List.    Duplicate  Copies  of  Works  are  iu  many  cases  desirable. 


Membebs  changing  their  Addresses  are  requested  to  notify  the  same 
to  llie  Assistant  Secretary,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding  communica- 
tions, or  the  Journal,  may  be  avoided. 

By  Order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


LIST  OF  THE  FORMER 


OF    THE  ^^ 

ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY, 

Founded  loth  March,  1834,  Incorporated  ?>lst  January,  1887. 


^'  Period. 

His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Consort,  K.Gt 1840-61 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lausdowne,  F.R.S 1834-36 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S 1836-38 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.R.S 1838-40 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P 1840-42 

(afterwards  Earl  of  Harrowby.) 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.,  F.R.S. .  1842-43 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Ashley,  M.P 1843-45 

(afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mouteagle 1845-47 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  F.R.S 1847-49 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby    1849-51 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Overstone   1851-53 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  FitzwilUam,  K.G.,  F.R.S 1853-55 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  K.G.,  D.C.L 1855-57 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley,  M.P 1857-59 

(now  Earl  of  Derby.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  F.R.S 1K59-61 

(afterwards  Earl  Russell.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C.B.  . .  1861-63 

(afterwards  Lord  Hampton.) 

Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S 1863-65 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S ,  1865-67 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  D.C.L 1 867-69 

W.  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  Inst,  of  France . .  1869-71 

William  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S 1871-73 

William  A.  Guy,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.R.S 1873-75 

James  Hey  wood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S 1875-77 

The  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P 1877-79 

Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P 1879-80 

(now  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey.) 

Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 1880-82 

Robert  Giffeii,  Esq.,  LL.D 1SS2-84 

Sir  Rawson  VV.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B 1884-86 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 


Those  marked  thus  *  have  compounded  for  their  Annual  Suhscriptions. 
The  names  of  Members  of  Council  are  printed  in  Small  Capitals. 


Tear  of 

Election 

ls76 


1883 
1862 
1869 
1879 
1853 
1867 
1884 
1886 
1880 
1876 
1885 
1879 
1841 
1876 
1887 
1876 


Abrahams,  Israel,  F.E.Gr.S., 

52,  Russell-square,  W.C. 
Ace,  Eev.  Daniel,  U.D.,  F.R.A.S., 

Laughton  Vicarage,  Gainsborough. 
Acland,  Sir  Henry  Wentworth,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  F.E.S., 

Oxford. 
Acland,  The  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Bart. 

Killerton,  Exeter  ;    and  AtliencBum  Club,  S,  W» 
Adam,  Eobert  (Citi/  Chamberlain), 

City  Chambers,  Edinburgh. 
■Addiugton,  The  Eisht  Hon.  Lord, 

Bank  of  England,  E.G. 
Addison,  John, 

Colehill  Cottage,  Pulham,  ^.  W. 
Agius,  Edward  Tancred, 

90,  Belsize-farh-gardens,  N.W. 
Ainslie,  William  Greorge,  M.P., 

23,  Abing don-street,  S.  W. 
Aitchison,  David, 

5,  Pembridge-square,  W. 
Aitchison,  William  John, 

2,  Princes-street,  E.C. 
Aitken  Thomas, 

63,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgoio. 
Akers-Douglas,  Aretas,  M.P.,  J. P., 

Chilston  Park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Aldam,  William,  E.E.S., 

FricJcley  Hall,  Doncaster. 
Aldwinckle,  Thomas  Williams, 

2,  East  India-avenue,  Lea  denh  all -street,  E.C. 
Ailard,  Alphonse  {Directeur  de  la  Monnaie), 

Brussels,  Belgium. 
Allen,  John  ^J\  E., 

13,  Yorh-road,  Ilove,  Brigliton, 


Year  of 
Election, 

1875 


1877 
1886 
1871 
188G 
1871 
1884 
1885 
1872 
1883 
1887 
1S84 
1883 
1871 
1870 


1872 
1872 
1879 
1885 
1855 
1S58 


LIST   OP   FELLOWS. 


Allen,  Joseph, 

St.  Mildred'' s  House,  Poultry,  E.O. 
Allen,  Joseph, 

West  Riding  Chambers,  Halifax,  YorTcsMre 
AndersoD,  Charles  John, 

Spencer-road,  Grove-parTc,  Ckiswick. 
Anderson,  Sir  James,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S., 

50,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Audras,  Henry  Walsingham,  PL  A., 

7,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Angus,  E..  B., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Anning,  Edward  James, 

7^,  Cheapside,  E.G. 
Antonio,  John, 

39,  Dame-street,  Duhlin. 
*Archibald,  William  Frederick  A.,  M.A., 

4,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Aschenheim,  Gustav, 

27,  Mincing -lane,  E.G. 
Ashley,  W.  J.,  M.k., 

Lincoln  College,  Oxjord. 
Ashwell,  Henry, 

Woodthorpe  Orange,  S/ierwood,  Wafts. 
Askey,  Frederick  Day, 

TAe  Bark,  Highgate,  If. 
Atkinson,  George  W., 

1,  Regent-street,  Barnsleg. 
Avery,  Thomas, 

Gkurch-road,  Edghaston,  Birmingham. 


Babbage,  Major-General  Henrv  Prevost, 

Yorkleigh,  St.  George' s-road,  Cheltenham. 
*Backhouse,  Edmund, 

Bank,  Darlington. 
Baden- Powell,  Geoi-<re,  C.M.G.,  M.R, 

8,  St.  Oeorae^s-place,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.  JT', 
Bagenal,  Philip  H., 

33,  Ahingdon-villas,  Kensington,  W. 
Bailet,  Arthur  Hutcheson,  F.I. A., 

7,  Royal  Exchange,  E.G. 
Baines.  Sir  Edward, 

>S'^.  Amis-hill,  Burlei/,  Leeds. 
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Year  of 
Klection. 

18S1      Baines,  .Tervoise  Athelstane,  C.S., 

D/uh-wdr,  Bombay  Presidency,  India. 
1882     Baker,  Captain  Datiiel, 

Avenue  Souse,  Hagley-road,  Edybaston^  Birmingham. 
1884     Baker,  George, 

12,  Burwood-place,  W. 
1887     Baker,  John, 

21,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  S.W. 
1879     Baker,  W.  Mills, 

Tlie  Holmes,  Stoke  Bishop,  near  Bristol. 
1887      Baldwin,  Alfred,  J.P., 

Wilden  Souse,  near  Stourport. 

1884  Baldwin,  Edmund  Chaplin, 

1885  Balfe,  Richard  Ambrose, 

2,  Foster-place,  Dublin, 

1878  Balfour,  The  Eight  Hon.  Arthur  James,  M.P., 

4,  Carlton-qardens,  S.W. 
1848     Balfour,  General  Sir  George,  K.C.B,,  M.P.,  D.L., 
6,  Cleveland-c/ardens,  Bayswater,  W. 

1886  Balfour,  Gerald  William,  M.P., 

32,  Addison-road,  Kensington,  W. 
1873     Balfour,  Jabez  Spencer, 

Welleslcy  House,  Croydon. 
1865      Balfouk,  T.  Graham.  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Vice-Fresident), 

Coomhe  Lodge,  Wimhledon-park,  S.  IV. 
1886     Ball,  Sidney,  M.A., 

St.  Joh?i^s  College,  Oxford. 

1879  Bamber,  Edward  Fisher,  C.E., 

Bavenshoe  Bark-road,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

1877  Barbour,  AVilliam  Boyle,  M.P., 

Woodlands,  Paislei/,  and  Devonshire  Cluh,  S.  W, 

1880  *Baring,  Thomas  Charles, 

High  Beach,  Loughto?i. 

1886  Barker,  W.  E.,  B.A.,  ' 

1884  Barlow,  William  Henry,  E.R.S.,  C.E., 

2,  Old  Palace  yard,  S.  W. 

1887  Barnes,  Joseph  Howard,  E.I.A., 

],  Moor  gate-street,  K.G. 

1885  Barratt,  Thomas  J., 

75,  New  Oxford-street,  W. 
1887    *Barrett,  Thomas  Squire,  F.Z.S.,  M.A.T.,  F.E.  Hist.  Soc, 

Neio  Athenceum  Club,  SulJ'olk-street,  S.  W. 
1883      Barron,  Thomas  Walter,  M.A.',  M.B.,  M.H.C.S.,  &c., 

10,  Old  Elvet.  Durham. 

1878  Barry,  F'rancis  Tress, 
St.  Leonard'' s-hill,  Windsor. 

1873      Bate,  George, 

75,  Sealon  Park-road,  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS. 
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Y  ear  of 
Election. 

1877 


1876 

1877 
1886 
1873 
1871 

1877 
1875 
1878 
1875 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1872 
1884 
1882 
1884 
1886 
1880 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1874 


Bateman,  Alfred  Edmund  (Secretarj/), 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.JV. 
Baxter,  liobert, 

6,  Vicloria-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Bayfield,  Arthur, 

95,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 
Bayly,  Alfred, 

117,  Poiois- street,  Woolwich. 
*Baynes,  Alfred  Henry,  F.E.G.S., 

19,  Castle-street,  Holborn,  E.C. 
*BayDes,  William  Wilberforce,  F.I.A., 

32,  Moorgate-street,  E.G. 
Beadel,  William  J.,  M.P., 

Springfield  Lyons,  Chelmsjord. 
*Beardsall,  Francis  E.  M., 

25,  Booth-street,  Manchester. 
Beauchamp,  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl, 

13,  Belqrave-square,  S.  W. 
*Beaufort,  William  Morris,  r.Ii.A.S.,F.E.a.S.,  &c  , 

18,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Beaumont,  Henry 

Gordon  Villa,  The  Parh,  Kighgate,  N. 
*Beazeley,  Michael  Wornura, 

3,  St.  PauVs-road,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 
Beckingliam,  James  Horace, 

48,  Percy  Park,  Tynemoutli.,  ]^ orthumherland. 
^Bedford,  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of, 

Wohurn  Ahbey,  Oakley,  Bedford. 
Bedford,  James, 

Woodhouse  Cliff".,  Leeds, 
*Beeton,  Henry  Ramie,  ((5«,  Austin  Friars.,  E.C. ;) 

9,  ]\Iaresfield-gardens.,  Hampstead. 
Begg,  Alexander, 

Begg,  Ferdinand  Faithfull, 

6,  Drapers- yard  ens,  E.C. 
Bell,  Sir  Isaac  Lowthian,  Bart,  J.P.,  F.R.S. 

Rounton  Grange,  Northallerton,  York,  N.R. 
Bell,  James  T., 

3,  Great  Kelvin-terrace,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
*Bentley,  Eichard,  F.E.G.S., 

Upton,  Slongh,  Bucks, 
Berg,  Wilhelm, 

37,  ]\fincing-lane,  E.C. 
Bernard,  Henry  Fitzgerald, 

Rosslara,  Ealing,  W. 
Bernard,  William  Leigli, 

1,  New- court,  Lincoln' s-inn,  W.C. 
Bessborough,  The  Ei<;lit  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 

Btsshcrough,  Pillluirn.,  Ireland. 
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1881 

1879 

1875 

1869 

1879 

1886 

1883 

1884 

1883 

1886 

1881 

1877 

1883 

1883 

1884 

1881 

1887 

1880 

1885 

1887 

1885 

1885 

1879 

1881 

1881 


Besso,  Marco, 

Compuqnia  di  Assicurazloni  Generali,  Trieste. 
Bevan,  G.  Phillips,  D.L.,  P.G.S., 

Yaldhurst,  Lymincjton,  Hants. 
Bevan,  Thomas, 

Stone  FarTc,  near  Dartford,  Kent. 
*Beverley,  Henry, 

United  Service  Glub,  Calcutta. 
*Biekford-Smith,  William,  M.P.,  J. P.,  D.L.,  &c., 
Trevarno.,  Ilelston,  Cornwall. 
Biggs,  Thomas  Hesketh,  {Comptroller), 

Rangoon,  Burmah. 
Biuney,  William, 

13,  St.  Helenas-place,  E.G.  ;  Hillfield,  Hampstead.^  iV 
Birch,  Robert  W.  Peregrine,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

5,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Birchenough,  Henry,  MA., 
5,  Friday-street,  E.C. 
Bird,  Stanley,  G., 

Q^,Maida  Vale,  N.W. 
Bishop,  George, 

131,  Poiois-street,  TfoolwioJi. 
Bishop,  George  Houlton,  M.R.C.S., 

47,  Argyle-road,  Castle-hill,  Kalinq,  W. 
Blades,  R.  H., 

23,  AhchurcJi-lane,  E.C. 
Blades,  William, 

23,  Abchu7'ch-lane,  E.C. 
Boileau,  John  Peter  Ha'niiton,  M.D.,  &e.  {Surqeon-Major'), 
cjo  Mrs.  Knapp,  19,  Weighton-road,  Anerley,  Surrey. 
Boiitho,  Thomas  Robins, 

Pendrea,  near  Penzance. 
Boiling,  Francis, 

2,  Laurence  Pountneij-JiiU,  E.C. 
Bolton,  Joseph  Cheney,  M.P., 

Carbrook,  Larhert,  Stirling shii  e. 
Bonar,  James,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Civil  Service  Commission,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Bond,  Edward, 

Elm  Bank,  Ilainpstead,  JH.W. 
Booth,  Charlks, 

2,  Talbot-court,  Gracechurch-street,  E.G. 
Bordman,  Einannel  Linden, 

Victoria  House,  Trinity-street,  S.E. 
Bordman,  Thomas  Joseph  Clarence  Linden,  LL.D., 

Victoria  House,  Trinity-street,  SoutJiwark,  S.  E. 
Bourdillon,  James  Austin, 

United  Service  Club.  Calcutta. 
Bourinot,  Jolm  George,  LL.U., 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


LIST    OF    FELLOAVS. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1871 


1886 

1877 
1885 
1876 
]887 
1879 
1886 
1883 
1875 
1886 
1873 

1864 

1884 
L886 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1887 
1876 
1883 
1874 
1878 
1885 


BouENE,  Stephek, 

Abberlei/,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
Bourne,  William, 

Holford  Chamhers,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 
Boutcher,  Eniauuel, 

36,  Hyde  Parlc-gardenn,  W. 
Bovell,  The  Hou.  Henry  Alleyne,  LL.B., 

HiqTiqate,  Barbados^  West  Indies. 
Bowen,  Horace  George, 

Bank  of  England,  E.  C, 
Bowles,  Henry  Ferryman,  M.A., 

Myddelton  House,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 
Bowley,  Edwin, 

Burnt  Ash-hill,  Lee,  Kent. 
Boyle,  Courtenay,  C.B., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.W. 
Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S., 

Bushey  Lodge,  Teddington. 
Braby,  James,  J. P., 

Mai/hanTis,  ItudgioicJc,  Sussex. 
Bramweli,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord,  F.R.S., 

34,  Cadogan-place,  S.  W. 
Bbasset,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B. 
(^Honorary   Vice-President), 

4,  Great  George-street,  S.  W.  ;  and  24,  Park-lane,  W. 
"Braye,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

40,  Grosvenor-street,  W. ;  and  Stanford  Hall,  Huqby, 
Breckon,  John  Eobert, 

41,  Faiocett-street,  Sunderland. 
Bretnail,  William  Henry, 

Clinton  House,  Dartmouth-park-hill,  N. 
Briesemann,  Francis, 

Whittington-avenue,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 
Brindle,  Thomas, 

North  Bank,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Broad,  Harrington  Evans, 

1,  Walbrook,  E.C. 
Brocklesbv,  Harry  Pearson, 

9,  Walbrook,  E.C,  and  Clevelands,  Stroud-green,  N. 
Brodhurst,  Bernard  Edward,  F.R.C.S., 

20,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Brooke,  C.  B., 

16,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 
Broom,  Andrew,  A.C.A., 

2,  De  Crespigny-terrace,  Denmarh-hill,  S.E. 
Brown,  Alexander  liargreaves,  M.P., 

12,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W. 
Brown,  David, 

147,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1S7:; 


IS  75 

188-1 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1865 
1884 
1880 
1873 
1881 
1882 
1872 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1872 

1886 
1883 
1884 
1887 


Brown,  James  Bryce,  F.H.Gr.S., 

90,  Ca)inon-sfren;E.C.;  and  Bromley,  Kent. 
Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  F.I.A., 

11,  Lomhard-street,  E.G. 
Browne,  Willis, 

Funds  Department,  India  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  Henry  Brudenell,  M.P., 

36,  Eaton-place,  S.W. 
*Brunner,  John  Tomlinsnn, 

Winninfjton  Old  Hall,  Northivich,  Cheshire. 
Buck,  Sir  Edward  Charles, 

Revenue  and  Agricultural  Department,  Simla,  India. 
Bunce,  John  Thackray, 

Longivorth,  Priory-road,  Edglaston,  Birmingham. 
Burbridge,  Samuel, 

Burdett,  Henry  Charles, 

The  Lodge,  Porcliester-sqnare,  W, 
*Burdett-Coutts,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  Strait on-street,  W.;  and  Holly  Dodge,  Highgate,  N. 
Burdett-Coutts,  William,  M.P., 

1,  St  rat  ton-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Burgess,  John. 

Prospect  House,  Hailsham. 
Burns,  The  Eev.  Dawson,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Burridofe,  Arthur  Prancis,  F.T.A., 

46,  Bath-road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick 
Burridge,  Stephen, 

Shirle  Hill,  Sheffield. 
Burrows,  Abraham,  J. P., 

Green  Hall,  Atherton,  near  Manchester 
Burt,  Frederick,  F.R.G.S., 

Woodstock,  Crouch  End,  N. 
*Burton,  The  Kight  Hon.  Lord, 

Chesterfield    House,    Mayfair,    W,;     and    Eangemore, 
Burton-on-Trent. 
Bush,  W.  Ernest,  F.C.S. 

Thornleigh,  Sydenham-Mll,  S.E. 
Bush,  William  John, 

20,  Artillery-lane,  Bishopsgate  street,  E.G. 
Buxton,  Sydney  Charles,  M.P. 

15,  Eaton-place,  S.  W. 
Byrne,  Edward  Simpson,  F.S.A.A., 

The  Treasury,  Calcutta. 


LIST   or   FELLOWS. 
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1880      Caine,  William  Sproston,  M.P., 

1,  The  Terrace,  Clapliam  Common,  S.W , 
1857     Gated,  Sir  James,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

{Honorary  Vice-President  and  Trustee), 

S,Quee)i\s-ffate-ffardens,S.  W.;  Sf  Cassencary,Creetoicn, N.B. 

1880  Caird,  Robert  Henryson, 

6,  Petersliam-terrace,  S.  W. 
1874      Campbell,  Sir  George,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 

17,  Southioell-f/ao'dens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
1877      Campbell,  George  Lamb, 

Market- street,  Wicjan. 
1879      Campbell-Colquhoun,  Rev.  John  Erskine, 

Chartwell,  WesterJiam,  Keiit. 
1887      Capper,  Robert,  A.I.C.E.,  F.R.G.S., 

WestbrooJc,  Swansea. 

1881  Cardan,  Lionel  Edward  Gresley, 

H.M.  Consul,  Mexico. 
1872    *CarilloD,  J.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  E.R.G.S., 

The  Chimes,  liichmond,  Surrey. 
1887      Carmicliael,  Charles  H.  E.,  M.A., 

96,  Eaton-terrace,  Eaton-square,  S.W. 

1885  Carmichael,  Thomas  D.  Gibson, 

Castlecraig,  Dolphinton,  N.B. 

1886  Carpenter,  Frederick, 

14,  Sussex-villas,  Kensington,  W. 
1876      Carphin,  James  Rhind,  C.A., 

14,  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh. 
1883      Carter,  Joseph  Robert, 

2,  Steeles-road,  K.W.,  and  14,  King^s  Arms-yard,  E.G. 
1878    *Casley,  Reginald  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Northqate-street,  Ipswich. 
1885      Casson,  William  A., 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 

1880  Castle,  Robert, 

18,  3Iert07t-street,  Oxford. 
1883     Cater,  J.  J., 

39,  Lomhard-street,  E.G. 

1883  Cattarns,  Richard, 

Enfield  House,  Grove  Parle,  Lee,  S.E. 

1881  Causton,  Richard  Knight, 

3,  Clanrlcarde-gardens,  W. 
1858      Chadwick,  David, 

The  Poplars,  Heme  Hill,  Hulwich,  S.E. 
1834      Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B.  {Corr.  Mem.,  Inst,  of  France) 

Park  Cottage.  East  Sheen,  Mortlake.,  S.  W . 
1869      Chadwick,  John  Oldfield,  F.R.G.S., 

24,  Budge-row,  Walbrook,  E.G. 

1884  Chailley,  Joseph, 
y,  Rue  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  Paris. 
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Election. 

1880 


1886 
1886 
1884 
1851 
1883 
1853 
1886 
1869 
1849 
1886 
1856 
1871 
1882 
1877 
1856 
1869 
1850 
1853 
1877 
1878 
1884 
1887 
1838 
1859 


*Chamberlain,  The  Eight  Honourable  Joseph,  M.  P., 

40,  Prince' s-qardens,  8.W. 
Chamberlain,  Richard,  M.P., 

Westhourne-road,  Birmingliam. 
Chapman,  Samuel, 

Forest  Cottage,  W hiteJiall-road,  Woodford,  Essex. 
Chater,  J., 

Messrs.  Aj)car  and  Co.''s  Collieries,  Sitarampore,  India. 
*Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanhrugh  Farh,  BlacTcheath,  S.E. 
Childs,  Walter, 

16,  Oxford-gardens,  North  Kensington,  W. 
Chisholm,  David,' F.I.  A., 

9,  Rillbank-terrace,  EdinhurqTi 
*Chisholm,  George  Goudie,  M,A.,'B.Se.,  F.R.G.S., 

83,  Appach-road,  Brixton,  8.  W, 
Chubb,  Hammond,  B.A., 

JBicMey,  Kent. 
Clark,  Gordon  Wyatt, 

3Iickleham  Hall,  near  DorTcinq,  Surrey. 
Clark,  H.  J., 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart., 

Tilh/pronie,  Tarland,  Aberdeen. 
Clarke,  Ebenezer, 

Grove-road,  Walthams/ow. 
*Clarke,  Ernest,  F.L.S., 

10,  Addison-road,  Bedford  Park,  Chisivick. 
*Clarke,  Henry,  L.E.C.P., 

H.M.  Prison,  Wakefield,  YorTcs. 
*Claeke,  Hyde, 

32,  St.  George' s-square,  S.  W. 
Cleghorn,  John, 

3,  Sprinq-qardens,  S.W. 
*Cleveland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G., 

Battle  Ahhey,  Sussex. 
Clirehugh,  William  Paliu,  F.I.A., 

66,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Cobb,  B.  Francis, 

79,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Cockle,  Captain  George,  F.R.G.S., 

9,  Bolton-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Cockshott,  John  James, 

3,  Tulketh-street,  Chapel-street,  Southport. 
Cohen,  Nathaniel  Lewis, 

3,  Devonshire-place..  Portland-place,  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  Edward,  Bart., 

Athenaeum  Club,  S.W. 
Coles,  John,  F.I. A., 

39,  Throgmor ton-street,  E.G. 
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Election. 

1887 


Collet,  Mark  Wilks, 

2,  Sussex-Square,  W.,  and  St.  Clere,  SevenoaJcs,  Kent. 

1883  Collmann,  John  S., 

12,  Tokenhouse-i/ard,  JE.C. 

1882  *Collum,  Eev.  Huiih  Eoberfc,  M.E.I.A.,  F.R.C.I., 

Vicar  of  Leigh,  near  Tonhridge,  Kent. 
1867   .  Colman,  Jeremiah  James,  M.P., 

Garrow  Souse,  Norwich. 
1878     Colomb,  Captain  J.  C.  R.,  C.M.G.,  M.P.,  KM.  A..,  J. P., 

Droumquinna,  Knnmare,  Kerry. 

1884  Colyar,  Henry  Ansel  in  De, 

24<,  Palace-qrrdens-terrace,   W. ;  AthencBum  Cluh,  S.  W. 

1886  Coode,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G-.,  C.E., 

5,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 

1884  Cook,  Edward  Samuel, 

60,  Queen  Victoria-street,  M.C. 

1887  Cooke- Taylor,  R.  Wliately, 

French  wood  Howfc,  Preston. 
1843    *Copperthwaite,  William  Charles, 

New  Ma] ton,  Yorkshire. 
1874      Corbett,  John,  M.P., 

20,  Hertford-street,  May/air,  W. 

1883  Corgialegno,  M., 

71,  Cornhill  E.G. 

1873  Cork,  Nathaniel,  F.R.G.S., 

18,  Birchin-lane,  E.G. 
1878      Cornish,  William  Robert,  P.R.C.S.,  C.T.E.  {Surgeon  General), 

8,  Creswell-gardens,  The  Boltons,  S.  W. 
1883      Cosens,  Frederick  William, 

7,  Melbury-road,  Kensington,   W. 
1862      Courtney,  Leonard  Henry,  M.A.,  M.P., 

15,  Cheiine  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

1882  Cowen,  Charles, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

1885  Craddock,  Joseph, 

Oak  Lea,  Cannock,  near  Stafford. 

1874  Ceaigie,  Major  Patrick  George  {Secretary), 

6,  Lyndhurst-road,  Hampstead,  iV.  W. 
1870     Craik,  George  Lillie, 

29,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.G. 
1878      Crewdson,  Ernest, 

The  Green  Hall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

1886  Crispin,  Edward, 

67,  CornhiU,  E.G. 
1880   *Cromptoa-Robeits,  Charles  Henry. 

16,  Belgrave-square,  S.  W. 
1885      Cropper,  Jairies, 

Elle7-green,  Kendal. 

1883  CuUen,  Thomas,  F.C.A. 

21,  Warwick-st7-eet,  Rcfjent-street.,  W . 
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1887 


1875 

1883 
1884 
1879 
1873 


Culley,  George, 

2,  Whitehall-place,  8.W. 
Cunningham,  David,  C.E., 

Works''  Office,  Harbour-chambers,  Dundee. 
Cunningham.  'Rev.  William,  M.A., 

2,  >S'^.  PauVs-road,  Cambridge, 
Curtis,  Charles,  Edward, 

Deanyers,  Alton,  Hants. 
Curtis,  Alderman  liobert  Laebon,  E.S.I., 

120,  London   Wall,  E.G. 
CzarnikoAV,  Csesar, 

Effingham-ldll,  Dorking,  Surrey. 


1886 
1869 

1884. 

1880 

1873 

1886 

1885 

1869 

1874 

1886 

1880 

1885 

1879 

1884 

1883 


Dale,  David, 

West  Lodge,  Darlington. 
Dalyeil,  The  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I., 

21,  Onsloiv-gardens,  S.  IF. 
Daniel],  Clarmont  J., 

Langley  House,  King's  Langley,  Herts. 
Danvers,  Frederick  Charles, 

Lidia  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Danvers,  Sir  .Inland,  K.C  S.I., 

Lndia  Office,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Darrell,  Charles, 

Sid  cup,  Kent. 
Davidson,  Madgwick  Spicer, 

28,  Prince' s-square,  W. 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

75,  West  Begent-street,  Glasgow. 
Davies,  AVilliam  Henry, 

51,  T)'egunter-road,  West  Prompt  on,  S.W. 
Dawson,  J.  Eugene, 

Colonial  Secretary' s  Department,  Sierra  Leone. 
Debenham,  Frank, 

26,  Tipper  11  amilton-terr ace,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 
De  Broe,  Emile  Conrad  De  Bichin, 

Walden  Lodge,  College  Park,  Wandsworth-common,  S.  W. 
*De  Ferrieres,  The  Baron  Da  Bois,  J. P., 

Pay's-hill  House,  Cheltenham. 
De  Jouy,  J.  Henry  B., 

La  Prefecture,  Quimper,  Finisterre,  France. 
De  Keyser,  Alderman  P.  (The  Itiyht  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor), 
Chatham  House,   Grove-road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.,  and 
The  Mansion  House,  E.G. 
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Year  of 

Election 

1877 


1886 
1886 
1873 
1887 
1855 

1887 
1884 
1877 
1885 
1877 
1885 
1866 
1873 
1881 
1875 
1878 
1878 
1875 
1870 
1886 
1884 
1878 
1885 


Deloitte,  William  Welch, 

4,  Lothhury,  E.C. 
Denison,  VVilliatn  Beckett, 

138,  PiccadilUi,  W. 
Denmau,  Arthur  Lemoine, 

110,  Camhridge-gardens,  NortTi  Kensington,  W. 
Dent,  Edward, 

Fernacres,  Fainter^  near  Sloucjli,  Bucles. 
Dent,  George  Middlewood, 

21,  Serfton-street,  Southport. 

*Derbt,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  F.E.S.,  D.C.L. 
{^Honorary  Vice-President)^ 

St.  James' s-sqiiare ,8.  IF.;  Knowsleg,  Frescot,  Lancashire. 
De  Eicci,  J.  H., 

Egbuni  Grange.,  St.  Mary-Bourne.,  Andover,  Hants. 
Detliridge,  J.  Frank, 

The  Hermitage,  Bavenscoiirt-parl-,  W. 
Dover,  Henry, 

4,  Lothbury,  F.C. 
Devonshire,  Thomas  Harris, 

1,  Frederick' s-f  lace.  Old  Jewry.,  E.C. 
De  Worms,  Baron  Henry,  M.P.,  E.R.A.S., 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Dibley,  Captain  George, 

22,  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 

*Dilke,The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  LL.M., 

76,  Sloane-street,  S.  TV. 
Dixon,  George,  M.P., 

The  Dales,  Edgbaston,  jBirniingham. 
Dobell,  Richard  R., 

Quebec,  Canada. 
Doxsev,  Rev.  Isaac, 

i86.  The  Grove,  Camherwell,  S.F. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  C.  E.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.A.S., 

Messrs.  Apcar  and  Cds.  Collieries,  Seetarampore,  India. 
Duignau,  William  Henry, 

ll'alsall,  Staffordshire. 
Dun,  John, 

Farr''s  Banking  Company  Limited,  Warrington. 
Duncan,  James, 

9,  Mincing-lane,  F.C. 
Dundoiiald,  the  Riglit  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

50,  Faton-place,  S.  IF. 
Dunn,  Arcliibald  Joseph, 

23,  Applegarth-road,  Brook-areen,  Hammersmith,  W. 
*Dunraven,  The  Right  Hon.  T'he  Earl  of,  K.P., 

Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.  W. 
Dyer,  William  John, 

17,  Montpelier-roiv,  Blackheath,  S.F. 
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1883 
1836 
1869 

1880 
1872 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1877 
1886 
1873 
1877 
1882 
1879 
1834 


1875 

1868 
1878 

1878 
1876 

1882 


Edgewotith,  Fkancis  Tstdro,  M.A., 
SariJfi  Cluh,  107,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Edmonds,  Thomas  Kowe,  B.A., 

72,  Fortsdown-road,  Maida-vale,  W. 
Edmonds,  William, 

Annesley  Uouf^e,  Soufhsea. 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  Rigl^t  Honourable  Lord, 

7,  St.  James' s-square,  S.  W. 
Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Park-street.  Park-lane,  W.  ;  22,  Gt.  George-street,  8.W. 
Elliot,  "Willinm  Henrv, 

122  Mansion  House-chamhers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Elliott.  Thomas  Henry, 

Inland  Revenue  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.G. 
Elliott,  William, 

73,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Ellis,  Arthur, 

42,  High-street.  Hic/hrjate,  N. 
Ellis,  John  Edward,  M.P',,  ' 

40,  Pont-street,  S.W.,  and  Reform  Club,  S.M\ 
Emanuel,  Lewis, 

91,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde  Parle,  W. 
Emmott,  W.  T., 

S/ierton  House,  Seymour-grove,  Manchester. 
Essex,  Beninmin  Smilv, 

^%,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Evans,  Henry  .Tones,  J. P., 

Brecon  Old  Bank,  Cardiff. 
Everslev,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

11^,  Eaton-Sfjuare,  S.W. ;  and  Winchjield,  Hants. 


Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

17.  Brazenosp-street,  Manchester. 
Farrell,  John  Douglas, 

Bank  of  Enqland ,  11  est  Branch,  Burlington-gardens,  W. 
Farren   George,  J.P.,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Cartiain'on, 
Farrer.  SirTho-nas  Henry,  Birt.,  J. P., 

27,  Bri/ansfon-squarc,  W. ;   Ahinger  Hall,  Dorking. 
Fearnside.  Henrv,  I\1.B.,  F.B.C.P., 

De  Vere  Mansions  West,  34,  De  Vere-gardens,  W. 
Fell,  Arthur,  M.A., 

46,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
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Year  of 
Kleetion 

1864 


1884 
1887 
1885 
1880 
1884 
1880 
1884 
1885 
1882 
1886 
1875 
1841 
1S84 
1885 
1886 
1877 
18G8 
1878 
1879 
1887 
1883 
1886 
1844 
1887 


Fellows,  "Frank  Perks, 

8,  The  Green,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Felton,  Geore;e  Frederick, 

6,  Church-walhs^  Llandudno,  North  Wales. 
Fenton,  J.  J., 

Office  of  the  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Ferguson,  Ronald  Crawfurd  Munro,  M.P., 

Raith,  Kirkcaldy.,  N.B. 
Findlay,  George, 

London  and  N.  JVestern  Itailway,  Lluston  Station,  iV.  IF. 
Findlay,  James  Arbuekle, 

Bishops  St  or  I  ford,  Herts. 
Finlaison,  Alexander  John,  C.B.,  F.I.A., 

19,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
*Finnemore,  Eobert  Isaac,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,&c. 

Durhan,  Natal.,  South  Africa. 
*Fitz-Gerald,  Major  William  George,  M.A., 

United,  Service  Club.,  Dublin. 
Foley,  Patrick  James,  M.P., 

Pearl  Lis.  Co.,  Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge,  E.G. 
Ford,  Alfred, 

55,  Farleigh-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Fordliam,  Edward  King,  J.  P.,  U.L. 

The  Bury,  Ashwell,  Baldock,  Herts. 
Fortescue,  The  Eight  Honourable  Earl, 
Castle  Hill,  South  Molt  on,  Devon. 
Fosbery,  AVilliam  Thomas  Exham, 

The  Castle-park,  Warivick, 
Foster,  John  Collie, 

37,  Gower-street,  W.C. 

Fowler,  The  Eight  Hon.  Henry  Hartley,  M.P., 
Wood/home,  Wolverhampton. 
*Fowler,  Alderman  Sir  Eobert  Nicholas,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Elm  Grove,  Coi'sham,  Wilts. 
Fowler,  William, 

38,  Grosvenor-square,  S.  JV. 
FoxwELL,  Professor  H.  SoitKRToy,  M.A., 

St,  Johns  College,  Cambridge. 
Francis,  George  Edward, 

Staunton,  Coleford,  Gloucestershire. 
Frankland,  Freiierick  William,  F.I. A. 

Govt.  Life  Las.  Office,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Fraser,  George  John, 

34,  Leadenhall-atreet,  E.G. 
Fream,  Professor  W^dliam,  B.Sc,  Lond.,  F.L.S.,  F.G  S., 

College  of  Ar/ricuUure,  Downton,  Salisbury. 
*Freeland,  Humphrey  William,  J. P., 

Atheneeum  Club,  S.  W. ;  and  Chichester. 
Freeman,  T.,  jun  ,  F.G.S., 

St.  Augustine  s,  Elorcfice,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1884. 


1886 
1878 


1879 

1852 
1873 
1860 
1887 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1885 
1872 
1874 
1871 
1882 
1867 
1877 
1878 


Frith,  Walter  Halsted, 

69,  Lombard-sfreef,  E.G. 

Fuller,  George  Pargiter,  M.P., 

Nesion-parJx ,  CorsJiam,  Wilts, 

Fuller,  William  Palmer, 

50,  Oresham-streef,  E.G. 


Gairdner,  Charles, 

Broom,  Newton  Ilearns,  Henfreicsliire. 
Galsworthy,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  J.P.,  F.I. A., 

18,  Park-crescent,  Portland-place,  W. 
*Galton,  Capt.  Sir  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  JJ.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S., 

12,  Chester-street,  Grosvenor-place,  8.  W. 
Galton,  Francis,  F.R.S.,  F.E.G.S., 

42,  Rutland-gate,  S.W. 
Garcke,  Emile, 

21,  Priory -road,  Bedford-pnrl;,  Chiswick. 
Garnett,  Frederick  Brooksbank,  C.B., 

4,  Argyll-mad,  Kensington,  W. 
Garraway,  The  Hon.  David  G., 

Castries,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
*Gassiot,  John  Peter,  J. P., 

The  Culvers,  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
Gates,  Jacob  S., 

9,  Fenchiirch-avenue,  E.G. 
*Gates,  John  Benjamin,  Jan.,  A.C.A., 

47,  Warivick-street ,  Regent-street,  W. 
*Gatty,  William  Henry, 

JSLarket  Harhorough,  Leicestershire. 
Gibb,  George  S., 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company.,  York. 
Gibb,  Thomas  Eccleston, 

16,  Lady  Margaret-road,  N.  W. 
Gibbs,  Alban  George  Henry, 

82,  Portland-place,  IF. 
Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 

Berry  Lodge,  Barlington. 
Gibbs,  Kichard, 

The  Hollies,  Weyhridqe. 
*GirFE]sr,  IloBERT.  LL.D.  {JJonorary  Vice-President), 

41,  Pembroke-road.,  Kensington,  W. 
Gilbert,  William  H.  Sainsburv, 

62,  Old  Broad -street,  ElG. 
*Glanville,  Silvanus  Goring, 

Lewisham-road,  8.E. 


Year  of 
Election 

18G0 


1877 
1884^ 
1877 
1886 
1881 
1885 
1868 

1855 

1885 
1887 
1853 
1886 
1885 
1875 
1887 
1847 
1886 
1881 
1887 
1883 
1868 
1884 
1883 
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GrLOVER,  .ToiTN-,  J .V.,  {Vicfi- President), 

88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.G. 
Groddard,  Frederick  Robertson, 

19,  Victoria-square,  Newcastle-on-Ti/ne. 
Gonner,  Edward  C.K.,  M.A.., 

12.  Marlborough-place^  N.  W. 
Grood,  Alfred, 

57,  Moorgafe-st.,  E.G.;  Downe  Lodge,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Goodrich,  Harry  St.  Aubym  (Calciifta) 

cjo  Messrs.  B .  S.  King  and  Co.,  65,  Cornliill,  E.G. 
Goodrich,  Samuel  G., 

142,  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Goodsall,  David  Henrv,  F.K.O.S., 

17,  Devonshire-place,  W. 
GoscHEN',  Tiiifi  KruHX  Hex.  George  Joachim:,  M.P., 
{President), 

69,  Portland-place,  TV.,  and  Seacox-heath,  Haiolchurst. 
*'Gosset,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 
Goulding,  William  Purdlia'n,  F.S.T., 

41,  Moorgate-street,  E.G.;  and  18,  Mercers-road,  N. 
Gover,  Frederic  Field, 

Gasino  House,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
Gover,  AV'iiiiam  Sutton,  F.I. A., 

4,  Queen-street-place,  Soathwark  Bridge,  E.G. 
Grafton,  Frederick  William, 

Hope  Hall,  Manchester. 
Grant,  Thomas  Rennie, 

10,  Harrington-gardens,  Kensington,  S.  W. 
Granville,  Joseph  Mortimer,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  &c., 

14,  Hanover-square,   W. 
Graves,  The  Rev.  Michael,  li.A  , 

Sir  W.  Borlase's  School,  G^'eat  Marlow. 
Gray,  Thomas, 

34,  Eenchurch-street,E.G. 
Green,  Oswald  R., 

7,  Finshury-square,  E.G. 
Greening,  William  H., 

Oakfield  Gottage,  Balsall  HeUh,  Birmingham. 
Gribble,  George  J., 

25,  Hans-place,  S.  W. 
Griffin,  Josiah, 

Vanhurgh  ParJc,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Griffith,  Edward  Ciifton, 

1,  Waterloo-place,  S.  W. 
Griffith,  T.  Risely, 

39,  Bridqe-avenue,  Hnmmersmitli,  W. 
Grimshaw,    Thomas    Wrigley,  M.D.,  M.A.,   itc- 
(Registrar-Gpneral  of  Ireland), 

Friorsland,  Garrichniines,  Go.  Dahlin. 
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Year  of 

Eleetim. 

1885      Grimston,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscouut,  M.P., 

Cell  Barnes,  St.  Albans. 
1883      Gunther,  Charles, 

9,  Fen  church- avenue,  E.G. 
1875      Gunn,  Arthur, 

31,  Gloucester-road.,  Gloucester-gate, Begenfs  Park,  N.  W. 
1878      Guthrie,  Charles, 

London  Chartered  BanTc  of  Australia,  Melbourne.  Victoria. 
1885      Guthrie,  ^jldwin, 

Victoria  Park.,  Manchester. 
1887      Guyot,  Yves,  Depute, 

95,  Rue  de  Seine,  Paris. 
1880    *Gwjnne,  James  Eglintou  A.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 

97,  Harley-st.,  TV.  ;  Folkington  Manor,  Polegate,  Sussex. 
1887      Gwyther,  John  Howard, 

Ifatton-court,  Threadneedle-street,  E.G. 


1884<     Haas,  Hendrik  Christiaan, 

32,  Fenchurch- street,  E.C. 
1884     Hadley,  Joseph, 

5,  Argyll-place,  'Reqent-street,  W. 

1883  Hadrill,  Henry  John, 
1,  Foley-avenue,  Fast  Heath ^Hampstead,  N.W. 

1873    *Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1884  Hague,  John, 
King-street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1887      Haldeman,  Donald  Carmichael, 

Clarenwnt,  Gypsy  Hill,  S.E. 
1869     Hall,  James  Macalester, 

Eillean  Hou-te.  Tayinloan,  Arayleshire. 
1«83      Hall,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G., 

Hororata,  Canterbury,  Neiv  Zealand. 
1878      Hallett,  Thomas  George  Palmer,  M.A., 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
1887     Hamilton,  Edward  W.,  C.B., 

The  Tieasury,  Whitehdl,  S.W. 
1873      Hamilton,  The  Kight  Hon.  Lord  George  Frnncis,  M.P., 

17,  Montagu-slreet,  Portman-sqxMre,  W. 
1883      Hamilton,  James  Thomas, 

23,  High-street ,  Southampton. 
1882      Hamilton,  John  James, 

The  Grange,  Chislehurst. 


LIST   OF    FELLOWS. 


2/) 


Year  of 

Election. 

1879 


1887 
1884 
1873 
1885 
1869 
1875 
1879 
1878 
18S3 
1885 
1871 
1886 
1886 
1877 
1883 
188  i 
1883 
1868 
1882 
1887 
1882 
1887 
1884 
1884 


Hamilton,  Eowla-Kd, 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover-square,  W. 
Hamilton,  Tiiomas,  J. P., 

46,  Parliametitlull-road^  Ilampstead,  N.W. 
*Hammersley,  Hugh  Greenwood, 

Sun  House,  6,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.W. 
Hanbury,  Eobert  William,  M.P., 

Ham  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 
*Hancock,  Charles,  M.A.,  Oxon., 

2,  Cloisters,  Temple,  E.C.;  and   Reform  Club,  S.W. 
Hancock,  William, 

So,  Cornhill,E.C. 
Hankey,  Ernest  Alers, 

Elmhurst,  Bickley-parlc,  Kent. 
Hankey,  Thomson, 

59,  Portland-place,  W. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Hansel  1,  Robert  B., 

Moor  Oaks-road.,  JBroomhill^  Sheffield. 
Harbhamji,  Prince,  of  Morbi, 

Rajcoojuar  College,  liajkot,  Kathiawar,  Bombay,  India. 
^Harcourt,  Eight  Hon.bir  William  Vernon, Q.C.,  M.P.,  i'.n.S. 

7,  Graf  ton-street.  Bond-street,  W. 
*Hardcastle,  Basil  William, 

Beechenden,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Hardcastle,  E.  J., 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover-square,  W. 
Harding,  Colonel  Charles,  E.lt.G.S., 

10,  St.  Swithin's  lane,  E.C. 
Harding  G.  P., 

5,  Rue  de  Sauterel,  Paris.,  France. 
Hardy,  George  Francis,  iM.A., 

5,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Hardy,  William  Henry,  F.C.A., 

5,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C. 
Harris,  David, 

Caroline  Park,  Granton,  Edinburgh. 
Harris,  Frederick, 

Harris,  William  A., 

Phoenix  Chambers,  Exchange,  Livirpool. 
Harris,  William  James, 

75,  Linden-gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
Harrold,  Leonard  F.,  F.R.G.8., 

29,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C. 
Hart,  James, 

19,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C. 
Hartel,  Adolph, 

22,  Arundel-square,  Barnsbury-park.,  N 
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Year  of 
Election, 

1870 


1881. 
1884 
1876 
1879 
1887 
1884 
1870 
1883 
1865 
1855 
1886 
1877 
1884 
1881 
1834 

1886 
1869 
1878 
1878 
1884 
1879 
1870 
1884 


Hartley,  Fountain  John, 

Gloucester  Ho  use,  27 ,  Gazenove-road,  JJop^r  Clapton,  N. 
Harvey,  Alfred  Spaiding;,  B.A., 

67,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Harvey,  Thomas  Morsfan, 

1,  Gresham  Buildings.,  Basinghall-street,  E.G. 
Hawkins,  Alfred  Teinpleton,  F.R.U.S., 

22,  Budqe-row,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 

30,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
*Heap,  Ealph,  jun., 

1,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Hedley,  Robert  Wilkin, 

81a,  Colmore-roio ,  Birmingham. 
Hefford,  George  V., 

Raghy. 
Heilgers,  Robert  Phillip, 

22,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.G. 
Hendriks,  Augustus,  F.I.  A., 

7,  CornJrill,E.G. 
*Hendtiiks,  Frederick,  F.I. A.  (Vice-Presidnit), 

1,  King  William-street,  E.G. 
Henshaw,  Richard  S. 

31,  Bnlford-street,  Strand,  W.G. 
Herbage,  William, 

London  S(  South  Western  Batik,  7,  Fenchurch-street,  E.G. 
Herbert,  W.  E., 

69,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 
Hewat,  Archibald,  F.I. A.,  F.F.A., 

22,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
*Hetwood,  James,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S 
{Honorary  Vice-President  and  Trustee'), 

2Q,Palace-gardens,Kensington,W.  ;  AthenceumCluh,S.W. 
Hibbert,  H.  F.," 

Park-road,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 
Hickson,  Joseph,  J. P., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
*Hill,  Frederick  Morley, 

22,  liichmond-road,  Barnsbury,  N". 
Hillingdon,  The  Right  Hon,  Lord, 

Camelford  House  Park-lane,  W. 
Hoare,  Alfred, 

87,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
Hoare,  11.  N.  Hamilton, 

37,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
*Hoare,  Henry, 

22,  Brynnston-square,  W. 
Hollond,  John  Robert, 

1,  Upper  Berkeley-street,  Port  man-square,  W. 


Year  o( 
Election 

1887 


1879 
1878 
1887 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1864 
1878 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1883 
1885 
1857 
1887 


1866 
1869 

1874 
1886 
1869 

1887 
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Honeyman,  Archibald  Pearson, 

Old  Bank  House,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 
Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

Elnileigli,  Ilayne-road,  Beckenliam^  Kent. 
Hooper,  Wyimard, 

13,  Sumner-place,  Onsloiv-square^  8.W. 
Hopkins,  John, 

The  Orange,  BicMey,  Kent. 
Howell,  Francis  Builer, 

2,  Middle  Temple-lane,  E.G. 
Howell.  George,  M.P., 

Hampden  House,  KllinyJtam-7'oad,  Shepherd's  Bush,  TV. 
Hovvell,  Jenkin, 

Aberdare,  South  Wales. 
Hudson,  Thomas, 

17,  Hilde-road,  Brixton,  S.  W. 
Hughes,  John, 

3,  West-street,  Fiushury-cit'cus,  F.O. 
Humphreys,  George,  M.A,,  E.I.A., 

79,  'Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
HuMPHKETs,  Noel  Algernon, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Hunt,  Sir  Henry  Arthur,  C.B  , 

45,  Barliament-street ,  S.  W. 
Hunt,  Richard  Aldington,  A. I. A., 

Moor-street,  Birminc/hain. 
Hunter,  William  Alfi-ed,  LL.D.,  M.P., 

2,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Hurst,  George, 

King's  Brook  House,  St.  Mary's,  Bedford. 
Hyde,  Henry  Barry. 

5,  Eaton-rise .1  Ealing,  W. 


Ince,  Henry  Bret,  Q.C., 

20,  Old-sqvare,  Lincohis-inn,  W.G. 
Ingali,  Samuel,  F.E.G.S,, 

Kent-end,  Forest-hill,  Kent,  S.E. 
*Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

6,  Drapers' -gardens,  E.G. 
Ingham,  Edward, 

8,  Gollingham-place,  Cromwell-road,  S.W. 
*Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.l)., 

Athenaeum  Club,  S.W. 
Irvine.  Somerset  Wdliam  D'Arcy, 

Goxt.  Life  Ins.  Office,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
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1889 

1864 


1885 

1880 

1881 

1879 

1872 

1878 

1881 

1881 

1871 

1880 

1872 

1881 

1888 

1878 

1884 

1878 

1874. 

1887' 

1887 

1880 


Irving,  John, 

94,  Eaton-place,  S.  W. 
''Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

South  Villa,  Bexleij-heath,  Kent. 


Jackson,  Henry, 

158,  The  Common,  Pccl-ham  Bye,  8.E. 
*  Jackson,  AVilliam  Lavies,  M.P., 

Chapelallerton,  Leeds. 
Jacobv,  James  Alfred,   M.P., 

Norwanlon  Hall,  Normanfon-on-tlie-Wolds,  Notts. 
Jamieson,  George  Auldjo, 

87,  Drumslieugh-gardens,  KdinhtirgJi. 
Jan?on,  Frederick  Halsej,  F.L  S., 

4il,  Finshurii-circus,E.C. ;  60,  TFestbourne-ten'ace,  W. 
Jeatjs,  J.  Stephek, 

T'icforia  Mansions,  Victo'ria-street,  JT^estminsfer,  S.  TV. 
*Jersey,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

3,  Great  IStanhope-street,  W. 
Jolinson,  Edwin  Eltham, 

110,  Gannon-street,  "E.G. 
Johnson,  Edmund, 

1,  Gastle-street,  Molborn,  E.G. 
Johnson,  Walter, 

Rounton  Orange,  Northallerfoni 
Johnston,  Francis  Jolin, 

Lamas,  Ghislelmrst. 
Johnston,  Itev.  James, 

Gleneve,  Hiijliland-road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
Johnston,  Thomas, 

Broomslei(jh.  Parle,  Seal,  Sevenoaks. 
Johnstone,  Edward, 

14,  Jbbeville-road,  Gavendish-road,  Glnpham,  S.  TF. 
*Jones,  Edwin,  J.  P., 

141,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Jones,  Henry  R.  Bence, 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-(jnrdens,  S.W. 
Jones,  Herbert, 

15,  Montpelier-row,  BlacMeatJi,  S.E. 
Jones,  John  Walter, 

58,  Cheapside,  E.G., 
Jones,  Lewis  l)avies, 

14,  Pierremont-crescent,  Darlinyton. 
Jones,  Robert  Hesketh, 

St.  Augustine's,  Hayne-road,  BeckenJ/am,  Kent. 


LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 


2H 


Tear  of 
Election.] 

1877  1  Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

Georqeville,  Harrogate,  YorJcs. 

1883  Joseph,  Samuel  Solomon, 
29,  Bi/de  Fark-qardens,  W. 

1884  Josolvne,  John  Augustus,  F.I.C.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c., 
28,  King-street,  Cheapside,  JE.G. 

1858      Jourdau,  Francis, 

Avenue  House,  Jiampstead,  N.  IF, 


1873  Kay,  Duncan  James, 
60,  Queen' s-qate,  S.  IF. 

1877      Kealy,  James  William, 

26.  Moorgate-street,  E.  C. 

1885  Keen,  William  Brock, 
15,  King-street,  CJienpside,  E.G. 

1874  Kelly,  Charles,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Worthing,  Sicssex. 
1884      Kelly,  Edward  Festus, 

51,  Great  Queen-street,  Liticoln^s-inn-fields,  W.G. 
1867      Kelly,  Edward  Eobert,  A.M., 

51,  Great  Oueen-street,  Lincoln  s-inn -fields,  W.G. 
L883     Keltie,  John  Scott, 

52,  Cromwell-avenue,  Higligate,  N. 
1884     Kemp,  John, 

46,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
1884   *KENNEnT,  Chakles  Malcolm,  CB.  {Vice-President), 
Foreign  Office,  S.  W. 

1886  Kennedy,  John  Gordon, 

H.B.M.  Emhassg,  Rome,  Italy. 
1878      Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

New  TJniversiti/  Club,  St.  Fames' s-street ,  S.W . 
1878      Kennedy,  Thomas,  F.C.A 

11,  Old  Fewrg-chambers,  E.G. 
1881    *Kennett.Barrinatnn,  Sir  V.  Hunter,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Cantab  , 

15,  Hude  Parh-qardens,  IF. 

1883  *Keynes,  John  Neville,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

(),  Plarvey-roud,  Cambridge. 

1887  Kidd,  Benjamin, 

Inland  lievenve  Office.,  Somerset  House,  W.G. 

1884  Kimber,  Henry,  M.P., 

79,  Loinbard-slreet,  E.G. 
1852     Kimberley,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.C., 
35,  Lowndes-sf/uare,  S.  W. 

1883  *King,  Bolton,  B.A., 
10,  Upper  Berkeleg-street,  W. 

1884  Kirby,  Horace  Woodbnrn,  F.C.A., 
19,  Birchin-lane,  E.C, 
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Kl  elioTi 

1879 
1878 
1869 


1874 
1881 
1883 
,1885 
1877 
1874 
1878 
1873 
1883 
1873 
1873 
1883 
1886 
1883 
1886 
1884 
1879 
1877 
1877 


Kirkwood,  Anderson,  LL.D., 

MeJville-terrace,  Stirling,  N.B. 
^Kusaka,  Toshio, 

First  National  Banlc,  ToJcio,  Japan. 
Kyshe,  John  Benjamin, 

5,  Princes-terrace,  Pri]ices-squa7-e,  Bayswater,  W. 


Lang,  George  Murray,  E.N., 

18,  Olieyne-ii-alh,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Langton,  Henry  Currer, 

Uocklands,  Tngatestone,  Essex. 
Last,  William  Harrison, 

Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Latham,  Baldwin,  M.riist..C.E., 

7,  Westminster-chambers,  S.  W. 
Laurance,  Henry, 

Iff,  Old  Bond-street,  W. 
Lawes,  Sir  John  Bennett,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S., 

Botliamsted-parli,  St.  Albans. 
Lawrence,  Alexander  MacclesKeld, 

West  Brae,  Stonebridge-park,  Willesden,  N.  W. 
Lawrie,  James,  F.E.G.S., 

63,  Old  Broad-street,  EC. 
Lawson,  Charles  Henry, 

Green's  End,  Woolwich. 
La.wson,  Uobeet,  LL.D.  {Inspector- General  of  Army  Hos- 
pitals'), 20,  lansdowne-road,  Nottinq-hill,  W. 
Lea,  Thomas,  M.P., 

14,  Elvasfon-place,  Queen  s-gate,  S.  W. 
Leadara,  Isaac  Saunders,  M.A., 

117,  St.  George' s-square,  S  W. 
Leather,  Stanley  M., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Lee,  Henry, 

Reform  Club,  S.  W. 
*Lee,  Sir  Joseph  C, 

Mosley-street,  Manchester. 
Lee,  William, 

Fairlands,  Worplesdon,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
*Leete,  Joseph, 

36,  St.  Mary-at-hill,  E.C.,  4'  Eversden,  S.  Norivood  Park. 
LEFEynE,  The  Eight  Hon.  George  Shaav,  M.P.,  M.A.,  J.P. 

{Honorarif  Vice-President),  18,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
*Leggatt,  Daniel,  LL.D., 

5,  Raymond-buildings,  Oray's-inn,  W.C. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

188G 


1880 

1887 

1887 

1885 

1851 

1862 

1877 

1884 

1878 

1879 

1882 

1876 

1831 

1880 

1886 

1865 

1882 

1878 

1585 

1878 


Leighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Bart., 

49,  Upper  Brook-street,  W.,  and  Loion-park,  SJtreicsluri/. 
Leightoii,  Stanley,  M.P., 

Siveeney  Hall,  Oswestry,  Salop. 
Leitch,  Alexander, 

17,  Ki)i(/  William-street,  E.C 
*Le  Roy-Lewis,  Herman,  B.A.  {Trinity  College,  Camhridge), 

Westlury  House,  Petersfield,  Hants. 
Lever,  Ellis, 

Culcheth  Hall,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
Levi,  Phofessor  Leone,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

5,  Crown  Office-row,  Temple,  and  31,  IligJtlury-grove.,  N. 
Lewis,  Kobert, 

1,  Bartholomew-lane,  E.C. 
Ligertwood,  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

Itoyal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
*Lines,  William  Edward, 

14,  Hugh-street,  Eccleston-square,  S.  W. 
Lloyd,  Thomas, 

13,  Angel-court,  Throgmorton-street,  E.C. 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  F.R.G.S., 

Mgvod  House,  Wood-green,  Wedneshury. 
*Lo>"GSTAFF,  Georue  Blundell,  M.A.,  M.B., 

Southfield  Grange,  West  Hill-road,   Wandsworth,  S.W. 
*Lornie,  John  Guthrie,  J. P., 

Rosemount,  Kirkcaldy  {ofBirnam  and  Bitcastle),  N.B. 
Lovelace,  Tne  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  F.ll.S., 

East  Horsley  Park,  Bipley,  Surrey. 
Lovely,  William,  R.N., 

*Low,  Malcolm,  M.P., 

22,  lioland-gardens,  S.  W. 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.P.,  E.E.B.  {Trustee), 

High  Elms,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Lubbock,  Nevile, 

65,  Earl's  Court-square,  S.  W. 
Lucas,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  J. P., 

37,  Great  Gcorqe-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Luckie,  David  Mitchell,  J.  l-"., 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Lusk,  Sir  Andrew,  Bart.,  J. P., 

15,  Sussex-square,  Hyde  Fark.,  W. 


1885 


Mabbs,  The  Eev.  Goodeve, 

73,  Godolphin-road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 
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1875 

1873 
1873 

1883 
188-i 
1879 
1867 
1873 
1887 
1872 
1873 
1882 
1886 
1878 
1876 
1863 
1887 
1887 
1875 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1873 
1887 
1887 


Mabson,  Eichard  Eous, 

20,  Bucldersbury,  E.G. 
*Macandrew,  William,  J. P., 

Tf'esfirood,  near  Colchester. 
McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P., 

RaleiqJi  Hall,  Brixton,  S.  JV. 
McCabe,  Hugh  B., 

McCabe,  William,  LL.B  ,  F.T.A., 

22,  Khui-street  West.  Toronto,  Canada. 
MacCarthy,  Eev.  Egerton  Francis  Mead,  M.A., 

M'Clean,  Frank, 

Rusthall  House,  Tmibridge  Wells. 
McDermott,  Edward, 

Hill  Side,  Grove-parh,  Camherwell,  S.U. 
Macdonald,  Andrew  J., 

40,  TJireadneedle-streef^  E.C . 
Macdonell,  John, 

4.  Elm-court,  Temple,  E.  C. 
*]McEwen,  Laurence  T., 

cjo  B.  A.  McLean,  1,  Queen  Victoria- street,  E.C. 
McGuire,  Patrick, 

6,  BanJcshall-street,  Calcutta. 
*Mackenzie,  Colm,  F.E.G.S., 

3,  Little  8tanliope-street,  Mayfair,  W. 
McKewau,  William, 

21,  Lombard- street,  E.C. 
*McLean,  Eobert  Allan,  F.E.G.S., 

I,  Queen  Victona-street.  E.G. 
*Maclure,  John  William,  M.P.,  J.P.,  &c., 

Carlton  Club;  The  Home,  Whalley  Bange,  Manchester 
Maeniillan,  Angus,  M.D., 

The  Elms,  Hull. 
McNanght,  Eobert, 

62,  Bojial-avenue,  Belfast. 
Macpberson,  Hugh  Martin,  F.E.C.S.  {Inspector- General) , 

14,  Si.  James's-square,  S.W. 
Macpberson,  Walter  Cnarles  (cordon, 

St.  George's  Club,  Hanovo'-square,  W. 
Macqiieen,  Eobert  Davidson  Barldy, 

20,  Addison-cjardetis  JVoi'th,  W. 
McEosty,  Alexander, 

13,  King's  Arms-yard,  E.  C. ;   West  Bank,  Esher. 
Magheramorue,  The  Eight  Hon.  Baron, 

17,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.  W. 
Makower,  Maurice, 

II,  Randolph-crescent,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Malleson,  Frank  E., 

Dixton  Manor  House,  Winchcomhe,  Cheltenham. 


TilST    OF    FELLOWS. 


18S4 
1883 
1887 
1887 
1881 
1877 
1887 
1875 
1880 
1887 
1887 
]874 
1877 
1872 
1876 
1879 
1886 
1884. 
1875 
1883 
1874 
1882 
1883 
1853 


Man,  Edward  Grarnet, 

Lamb  Building,  Temple,  E.C. 
*Mand]ik,  The  Hou.  Rao  Salieb  Vishvanath  Naravan,  C.S.I., 
The  Hermitage,  Khamballa  Hill,  Bombay, 
Mann,  James  Saumarez,  M-.A.., 

Triniti/  College,  Oxford. 
Mann,  W.  E., 

8i,  Fore-street,  E.G. 
*Manson,  Frederick  Wiiliam, 

Welljield,  iMuswell  Hill,  N. 
*Maple,  John  Bluudell,  M.P., 

8,  Clarence-terrace,  Reyenfs-parJc,  N.TF. 
Marks,  David, 

4,  Cornitmll-mansions,  Cornwall-gardens,  S.  IV. 
Marsli,  Alfred, 

85,  Gracechurcli-street,  E.C. 
*Marshall,  Professor  Alfred, 

Balliol  Croft,  Madingley-road,  Cambridge. 
Marslmll,  \V.  Bayley,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.Inst.'  M.E., 

15,  Augustus-road,  Edgbaston.,  Birmingham. 
Martin,  James, 

3,  Newqate-street,  E.G. 
*Maetin,  John  Biduulph,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  {Foreign  Secretary), 
17,  Hyde-park-gate,  S.W. 
Martin,  Josiah,  F.I.  A., 

Rosendale,  King  Edioard-road,  New  Barnet. 
*Maetin,  Eichard  Biddulph,  M.A.  {Treasurer), 
08,  Lombard-street,  E.C,  and  Chislehurst. 
Martin,  Thomas  Jaques, 

84,  Collins-street  West,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Martin,  Waldyve  Alex.  Hamilton, 

The  Upper  Hall,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
Mason.  Stephen,  M.P., 

Glasgow,  and  50,  Bread-street.,  F.C. 
Mason,  IVdliam  Arthur, 

31a,  Cohnore-row,  Birmingham. 
*Mathers,  John  Shackletou, 

Hanover  House,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
Mathiei^on,  Frederic  Coxhead, 

Beech  worth,  JIampstead,  N.W. 
May,  Fianlc, 

Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 
Medhiirst,  John  Tliomis, 

77,  East  India,  Duck-road,  Poplar,  E. 
^Medley,  Georije  Webb, 

21,  Park-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
*Meikle,  James,  F.I. A., 

G,  St.  Andreui s-square,  Edinburgh. 
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1880 
1884 
1887 
1881 
1875 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1882 
1884 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1887 
1874 
1877 
1885 
1878 
1880 
1883 
1872 
1881 
1874 
1884 
1877 


Menzies,  E.  Stewart.  M.P., 

Malh/hurton,  Coiipar-Angus,  N,B. 
Merton,  Zacharv, 

14'^,  Mnnchesfer-square,   W. 
Meudell.  George  1).,  F.S.A., 

10,  Mark&t-huildlmis,  IVilUam-streef,  Melbourne. 
Meyer,  Eobei't  Alexander, 

-iOii,  Queen'' s-Quansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W, 
Mililmay,  Henry  Bingham,  J. P., 

8,  Bishopsgate-street  WitJiin,  E.C. 
Millar,  William  Henry, 

Cleveland  Lodge,  New  ParJc-road,  Brixton-hill,  S.  W. 
Miller,  Robert  Ferguson, 

Iiamsden-square,  Harrow-in-Furness. 
Miller,  William, 

67,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Milnes,  Alfred,  M.A., 

30,  Almeric-road,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 
Milnes,  Ciinrley  S., 

]r>5,  Fenchurch-strfet,  E.C. 
•''Mocatta,  Frederick  D.,  F.R.Gr.S., 

9,  Connaught-place,  W, 
Moffat,  Kobert  J., 

Mradoucroft,  Cambridge. 
Moore,  Alfred,  C.E., 

Queen's  Chambers,  2,  Bidgjleld,  Mem  Chester. 
IMoore,  Artbnr  Chisholm, 

23.  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Moore,  Charles  Kendall, 

4(5.  Brockleg-road,  Lewisham-road,  S.E. 
Moore,  Edward, 

3,  Crosbg -square,  E.C. 
Moore,  Harold  Edward, 

1,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
*Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning, 

Loymount,  Cookstown,  Ireland. 
More,  l^.bert  Jasper,  M.P., 

Linley  ITall,  Bishopscastle,  Salop. 
Morgan,  Jnmes  Henry, 

1'2G,  ]\ arrow-street,  Lime^iouse,  E, 
Morgan,  Octavius  Vaughan,  j\I.P.,  J. P., 

13,  Boltons,  South  Kensington,  S.  TV. 
Morison,  Artlun-  Dutf, 

Constitutional  Cluh,  N'orthumberland- avenue,  S.W. 
*  .Morris,  Jnmes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

13,  Soiners-place,  Uude-park-square,  W. 
Morris,  VV.  Targ^tt, 

Laiiqjord  House.,  Buckhurst-hill,  Essex. 
^lort,  Wilii.tm, 

1,  Stanleg-crescent,  Nolting-hill,  TV. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1873 


1885 
1847 
L857 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1880 
1878 
1878 
1879 
1883 


1887 
1865 
1878 
1854 
1869 
1885 
1877 
1862 
1881 
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Morton,  James, 

3D,  Forsijth-street,  Greenock,  N.B. 
*Mosley  Tonman, 

Bangnrs,  Iver,  JJxhridge. 
*Mouat,  Frederic  John,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

12,  Durham-villas ,  Kensmijton,  W, 
*Mount-Temple,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

15,  Great  Stanhope-street,  W. 
Mowbray,  Robert  Gi-rav  Cornisli,  M.P., 

19,  Down-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Moxon,  Thomas  B., 

Ilanchester  and  County  Dank,  Limited,  Manchester. 
Muirbead,  Henry  James, 

Oakuood,  Farquliar-road,  Tipper  Norivood,  S.E. 
Mulball,  Micbael  George, 

"  Standard''  Office,  'Buenos  Ai/res. 
*Mundella,  The  Right  Hon.  Anthony  John,  M.P.,  F.E.S., 

16,  Elvaston-place,  Queens-gate,  S.W. 
Murray,  Adam, 

104,  King-street,  Manchester. 
Murray,  James  Charles, 

Calcutta. 
Murray,  Kenric  Bright, 

Botolph  House ^  Eastcheap,  E.G. 


Nacian,  J.  J., 

Ministry  of  Finance^  Bucharest,  Eoumania. 
Nasmith,  David, 

4,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
*^athan,  Henry, 

Dashwood  House,  New  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Neild,  Alfred, 

Mayfield  Print  Works,  Manchester. 
Neison,  F11A.NCTS  GusTATUs  Paulus,  F.T.A., 

93,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hamp.stead,  N.  W. 
Nelson,  Edward  Montague,  J.  P., 

Hanqer  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 
Nevill,  Charles  Henry, 

11,  Queen  Viclorin-street,  E.G. 
Newbatt,  Benjamin,  F.I.A.,  P.R.G.IS., 

15,  St.  James' s-sq uare,  S.  W. 
Newcome,  Frederick  N., 


0  2 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1883 


1878 

1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 
1870 
1883 
1884 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1880 
1884 

1880 
1887 
1862 
1885 
1884 
1885 
L884 
1878 


Newmareh,  Mrs.  Elizabeth, 

Brook  House,  Addlestone,  Surrey. 
Newton,  John, 

Ash  Lea,  Croydon-road,  Penge,  S.E. 
Nicholson,  Professor  J.  S.,  M.A. 

University  of  Edinburgh. 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence, 

10,  South-street,  Park-lane,  W, 
Nix,  Samuel  Dyer,  EC. A.., 

3,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
*Noble,  Benjamin, 

J^orth- Eastern  Bank,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Noble,  John, 

39,  Lady  Marqaret-road,  N.  W. 
Norfolk,  J.  Ernest  Walter, 

Bridge  House.,  181,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C, 
Norman,  Charles  Loyd, 

Oakley,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Norman,  General,  Sir  Henry  Wylie,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 

King^s  House,  Jamaica. 
Northbrook,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 

4,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  TV. 
Notthaffc,  Ttieodor, 

c/o  Discount  Bank,  St.  Petersburg. 


Oakeshott,  Greorge  Alfred, 

Secretary's  Office,  General  Post  Office,  E.C. 
Odgers,  William  Blake,  LL.D., 

4,  Elm-court,  Temple,  E.C. 
*Oelsner,  Isidor, 

Hiqhfield,  Westwood-park,  Forest-hill,  S.E. 
O'Galligan,  (-ieorge  li.,  C.E., 

21,  Cahva-parade,  Phihshorough,  BuhUn. 
Ogbourne,  Charles  Henry, 

29,  Baihousie-square,  Calcutta. 
Ogle,  William,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c., 

General  Eegister  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.G. 
Ogston,  George  Henry, 

39,  Lime-street,  E.G. 
*01dhani,  John, 

liiver  Plate  Telegraph  Company,  Montevideo. 
Oldroyd,  Mark, 

Hyratlands,  Beicshury,  Yorkshire. 
Oppeniieim,  Henry, 

IG,  Bruton-street,  Bond-street,  W. 


Yi>ar  of 
Election 

1876 


1877 
1874 

1S87 


1887 
1886 
3  866 
1879 
1884 
1887 
1878 
1887 
1378 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1884 
1876 
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Orange,  William,  C.B.,  M.D., 

35,  Cromwell-road,  Hove^  Brigliton. 
Ormond,  Kichard, 

24,  Grainqer- street  West,  Nevocastle-on-Tyne. 
Overall,  William  Henry,  F.S.A.  (^Librarian,  Guildhall,  E.C). 

Representing  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation 

of  the  City  of  London. 
Owen,  Evan  F.,  F.I. A., 

Department  of  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 


*Page,  Edward  D., 

clo  Faulkner,  Page,  #   Co.,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Pain,  James, 

Borough,  Micheldever,  Hants. 
*Palgrave,  Eoberfc  Harry  Inglis,  J. P.,  F.R.S., 

Belton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
Palmer,  George, 

58,  Grosvenor-street,  W. :  and  The  Acacias,  Heading.. 
Palmer,  J.  T., 

8,  Wine  OJice-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Pankhurst,  Richard  Marsdeu,  LL.D., 

225,  Strand,  W.C.;  10,  St.  James' s-square,  Manchester. 
Park,  David  Francis.  C.A.,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

17,  Change  alley,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Parker,  Arcliibald, 

Camden-wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 
Parry,  Thomas, 

Graf  ton-place,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge,  Henry  Francis,  L.D.S.,  &c., 

Sussex  House.,  Sussex-place,  South  Kensinqton,  S.W. 
Paterson,  Jolin, 

1,  WalbrooJc,  E.C. 
Paul,  Henry  Moncreiff, 

12,  Lansdowne-crescent,  Netting  Hill,  IV. 
Paulin,  David, 

44,  Moray-place,  Edinburgh. 
Payn,  Howard, 

30,  Hyde-park-place,  W, 
*Peace,  Waltt-r, 

21,  Finsbury- circus,  E.G. 
Pearson,  Edwin  James, 

Athenceuin  Club,  S.  W. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1857    *Pearson,  Professor  C.  H., 

c/o  Sir  John  JPearson.  Q.C.,  75,  Onsloto-square,  S.W. 
1880   *Pease,  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell,  Bart.,  M.P., 

24,  Kensinqton-palace-gardens,  W. 

1876  *Peek,  Sir  Henry' William,  Bart., 

Wimbledon  House,  S.  W. 

1878  Pellereau,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Etienne, 

Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

1886  Pembroke,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Wilton  House.,  Salishury. 
1880      Pender,  Sir  John,  Iv  CM.G^., 

18,  Arlington-street,  S.W. ;   50,  Old  Brond- street,  E.G. 
1871      Pennington,  Frederick, 

17,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  W. 
1874     Pepys,  The  Hon.  George, 

United  University  Club,  Suffolk-street,  S.W. 

1887  Percival,  William  {National  Conservative  Club,  Pall  Mall), 

3,  Threadnef die-street,  E.G. 
1883      Petheram,  Frederick  Willi;im,  F.O.A., 
2,  Lombard-court,  E.G. 

1886  Peto,  Henry,  M.A., 

Elect  House.,  Wei/moufh. 

1887  Phelps,  Colonel  A., 

23,  Avgustus-road,  Edqbaston.,  Eirmingliam. 

1886  Phelps,  The  Eev.  Lancelot  kidley,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
1874      Phene,  John  Samuel,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
82,  Oakley-street,  S.  W. 

1879  Philips,  Herbert, 

35,  Chiircli-street,  Mancliester. 

1877  Phillipps,  Henry  Matthews, 

41,  Seething -lane,  E.G. 

1887  Phillips,  Charles  H.  {Registrar- General  of  Trinidad), 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1883      Phillips,  John  Orwell, 

Horseferry-road,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

1878  Phipps,  Pickering, 

6,  Collingtree  Grange,  Northampton. 
1871    *Pickering,  John,  F.E.G.S.,  F.S.A., 
86,  Thicket-road,  Anerlf-y,  S.E. 

1885  Pierrard,  Paul, 

12,  ]\roor gale-street,  E.G. 
1878    *Pim,  Joseph  Todhunter, 

Oreenbank,  Monkstoum,  Gounty  Dublin. 
1838    *Pinckard,  George  Henry,  J.P.,  F.T.A., 

12,  Grove-road,  St.  John's-icood,  N.W. 

1886  Pink,  J.  Francis, 

62,  Chandos-.strcef,  Strand,  W.G. 
1885      Pitman,  Walter  Hayward, 

\  30,  Neicgate-street,  E.G. 


LIST    OF    FEI>LO\VS. 
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Year  of 
Election, 

1S79 


IsSl 
1883 
1861 

18G9 
1884 
1888 
1885 
1879 
1871 
1881 
1877 
1877 
1883 
1867 
1887 
1877 
1887 
18S4 
1886 
1871 
1886 
1837 
1885 


Pixlej,  Prancis  William, 

23,  Linden-gardens,  W. 
Planck,  Charles,  M.K.C.S.  {Deputy  Surgeon- General), 

Allahabad,  India. 
Piatt,  James, 

Rookuood,  Hainpstead,  N.  W. 
Plowden,  Sir  Wm.  Chicele,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P., 

12,  Queen's  Gate-2)lace,  S.W.;    Wyke  Hall,   Gillingliam, 
Dorset. 
PocHiN,  Henry  Davis,  J. P., 

Bodnant  Rail,  Eyhcysbach,R.8.0.  Denhiylisliire. 
Poison,  John, 

West  Mou-it,  Paisley,  JST.B. 
Pope,  William  Agnew, 

113,  Cannon-street.,  E.G. 
Popplewell,  William.  Willott, 

Victoria  Chambers,  Southampton-buildinqs.  TV.C. 
*PowELL,  Francis  Shahp,  31. P.  (Ilorfon  Old  Rail,  Bradford), 

1,  Cambridge-sguare,  Ryde  Park,  W, 
Power,  Edward, 

16,  Southwell-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.iV. 
Power,  John  Uanvers, 

3,  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
*Prance,  liegiuald  Heber, 

Frognal,  Rampstead,  N.  W. 
Praschkauer,   Maximilian, 

10,  Priory-grove,  Bulfons,  S.W. 
Pratt,  Beniamin, 

82,  Wood-street,  E.G. 
*Pratt,  Kobert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgate,  Darlington . 
Price,  L.  L.  F.'  R,,  B.A.., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Price-Williams,  Hichard,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

3S,  Parliiiment-street,  S.W. 
Probyn,  Leslie  Charles, 

79,  Onslow-square,  S.  W. 
*  Proctor,  William, 

89,  Corporation-street,  Man cli ester. 
Provand,  Andrew  Drybiiigh,  xM.P., 

Lloyd's  Rouse.^  Manchester. 
Puleston,  John  Henry,  J\LP., 

2,  Bank-buildings,  Princes-street,  E.G. 
Pulley,  Joseph, 

''dO,  Piccadilly,   W. 
*Purdy,  Frederick, 

35,  Victoria-road,  Ivensingfon,  W. 
Purvis,  Gilbert, 

Ingle  Neuk,  Brackley-road,  Beckenhain.  Kent. 
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I87ii 
1S74 
1888 


1888 
1872 

i8r)8 

1885 

1887 

1877 

1860 

1885 

1879 

1880 

188L 

1881 

1859 

1878 

1884 

1874 

J  886 

1877 


Quail,  Jesse, 

"  Northern  Dailif  Telegraph"  Blaclhurn. 
Quain,  Eichard,  M.D.^  V.U.H.,  F.R.O.L\, 

67,  Rnrley-street,  W. 
Quoadt.  Ferdinand, 

Corn  Exchange  Chamber's,  Seething-lane,  E.C. 


Rabbid^e,  Kicbard,  F.C.A., 

32,  FouUrg,  E.G. 
*Ilabino,  Joseph,  {c\o  Credit  Lgonnais), 

Alexandria,  Egypt. 
*Radstock,  The  Eight  Honourable  Lord, 

East  Sheen^  Mortlnke,  S.  W. 
Rae,  John, 

71,  Disraeli-road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Eaffalovich,  Arthur, 

43,  Rue  de  Coureelles,  Paris. 
Eaikes,  Mijor  George  Alfred,  F.S.A.,  F.E.  His.  Soc, 

63,  JBelsize-park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Earpsav,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I. A., 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada  H 
Eandell,  James  S., 

Corsham,  Wilts. 
Eanken,  William  Bayne, 

DO,  Eaton-square.,  S.W. 
Eankin,  James,  M.P., 

35,  Ennismare-gardens,  Prince's  Gate,  S.  IF, 
Eaper,  Eobert  George, 

Chichester. 
Raphael,  Alfred, 

87,  Alexandra-road,  AT.  W. 
Eathbone,  P.  XL, 

Greenbank  Cottar/e,  Liverpool. 
Rathboiie,  William,  M.P., 

18,  Prince' s -gardens.  Prince' s-gate,  S.  W. 
*Eavenscrott,  Francis, 

PirJcheck  Bank,  Chancery-lane,   W.C. 
*Eavenstein.  Ernest  Georije,  F.E.(t.N., 

29,  Lambert -road,  Brixton  Rise,  S.  W. 
Eawiins,  Frederick, 

Soiithport,  Queensl<md. 
*Rawlins,  Tliomas, 

45,  King  William-street,  E.C. 


1885 

1880 
1875 
1886 
1879 
1884 
1884 
1873 
1887 
1S82 
188--) 
1887 
1885 
1886 
1880 
ls85 
1873 
1880 
1805 
1870 
1S86 
1878 
1887 
1873 
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Rawson,  SirHawson  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

(  Honorari/  Vice-  President) , 

68,  Cornwall-gardtns,  Queeii's-gate,  S.  W, 
Eeaddy,  George, 

13,  Harrington-street ,  Liverpool. 
Record,  John, 

23,  Kenninghall-road,  Clapton,  E. 
Rhens,  Robert, 

20,  Fassett-square,  Dalston,  E. 
Rhodes,  John  George, 

Oakdene^  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Richards,  E.  VV.,  C.E. 

31iddlesboro-  on-Tees. 
Richardson,  T.  H., 

Bri/nteg,  Middleshrough. 
Ripou,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  F.R.S,  Ac. 

I,  Carlton-gardens,  S.  W. 

Roberts,  Arthur  Herbert,  F.C.A.,  1'  R.G.S., 

Caledotiian  Chambers,  St.  Morg -street,  Cardiff. 

Roberts,  Edward,  I'.R.A.S.,  {Nautical  Almanac  Office), 
3,  Verulam-huildmgs,  Gray's  Inn,   W.C. 

Robertson,  Thomas  Stewart, 

Collins-street  West,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Robinson,  Henry  James, 

7,  Oahhill-terrace.,  JVest-hill,  Pntnfg,  S.W. 
Rodger,  Adam  Kier, 

81,  Renfield-street,  Glasgow. 
Roechling,  Herman  A.,  A.M.'  Inst.  C.E., 
23,  Highjield-street.,  Leicester. 
*Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Upper  PhiUiviore-gardens,  TV. 
Roper,  Aklerman  William, 

Southjield,  Lancaster. 
*Rosebei7,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Lansdoivne  Rouse,  Berkeleg -square,  W. 
Roth,  Henry  Ling, 

63,  Great  George-street,  Lee  fs. 
Ruck,  George  Thomas, 

The  Hawthorns,  Dorville-road,  Lee,  S.E. 
Runtz,  John, 

Linton  Lodge,  Lordship-road,  Stoke  Nswington,  iV. 
Russell,  Arthur  B.,  A.C.A., 

II,  Ludgate-liill,  E.G.;  20,  Beacon-hill,  Camden-rd.   X. 
Russell,  Richard  F., 

8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Russell,  Thomas,  C.M.G., 

59,  Eaton-square,  S.W. 
Rutherford-Elliot,  J.  G., 

5,  Spence-street,  JSewington,  Edinbur(jh. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1884 


1887 

1873 

18S1 

1875 

1876 

1868 

1860 

1886 

1877 

1852 

1879 

1887 

3883 

1877 

1877 

1883 

1883 

1885 

1885 

1887 

1880 

1883 


Eyan,  Gerald  Hemmington.  P.I.A.., 
14,  Leadenhall-street ,  1£.C. 


Sacre,  Alfred  Louis,  C.E  , 

60,  Queen  Victoria-street,  'E.C. 
^Salisbury,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  P.C.,  F.R.S., 

20,  Arlington-street,  W. 
Salmon,  James, 

21,  Fuishury  Pavement.  E.C. 
'•'Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart..  J. P., 

Broom-hili.  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Salt,  Thomas,  M.P., 

Weeping  Cross,  Staford. 
Samuelson,  Sir  Bernhard,  Bart.,  M.P..  P.E.S., 

56,  Frinces-qate,  Hyde-park,  8.  W, 
Sargant,  William  Lucus, 

liotton-parTc-road,  Birmingham. 
Sauerbeck,  Augustus, 

4,  Moorgate-street-'huildinqs,  E.C. 
Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.L).. 

21,  Lower  Seymour-sireet,  Eortmnn-square,  W. 
Saunders,  Alderman  James  Ebenezer,  F.G.S. 

9,  Einsbury -circus,  E.C 
Saunders,  William, 

Mount  View,  Streatlwm,  8.W. 
Scarth,  Leveson  Edward.  M.A., 

Hengrave,  Manor-road,  Bournemnutli. 
Schidrowitz,  Samuel, 

102,  Oxford-gardens,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
ScliifF,  Charles, 

22,  Lowndes-square,  S.W. 
Scbneidau,  Charles  Jolni, 

6,  TT  estioick-gardens,  West  Kensington-parh,   W, 
*Scbwann,  Jobn  Frederick, 

Oakfield,  Wimbledon,  S.  W.,  and  0,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 
Sclanders,  Alexander, 

10,  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
Scott,  James  Henry, 

12,  Waterloo-place,  S.  W. 
Scott,  John  D.,  M.A  , 

St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge. 
Seaton,  Edward,  M.D.,  Loud..  F.R.C.P., 

35,  George-street,  Hanover-square,  W. 
Seeley,  Charles,  jun., 

Shern-ood  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Seligiiinn,  Isaac, 

Lincoln  House,  Clapham  ParTc,  8.  W. 
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Election. 

188G 

1886 

1873 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1879 

1885 

1871 

1886 

1887 

1378 

1885 

1850 

1886 

1882 

1884 

1881 

1883 

]869 

1886 

1878 

1883 

1871 

1883 


Selwyn,  Captain  Cliniles  W..  M.P., 

1,  Upper  Brook-street,  TV. 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  F. 

38,  Lombard-street.,  E.G. 
Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lomlard-street,  H.C. 
Shaw,  Fredericlc  Du  Frocq, 

Shaw-Stewart,  Michael  Hugh,  M.P.,  D.L., 

7,  Charles-street,  Serkeley-square,  W. 
Shennan,  David  A., 

Oriental  Chih,  Hanover-square^  W. 
Shepheard,  Wallwyn  Poyer  Burnett,  M.A., 

24,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Jf  .C. 
Sherwin,  Joseph  Henry, 

16,  Wliiteh all-place,  S.  W, 
Sidgwick,  Prof.  Henry,  M.A. 

Trinity  College,  Camhridqe. 
Silver,  S.  W., 

3,  York-gate,  Eegenfs  Park,  N.  W. 
Sim,  Major-General  Coysgarne  (late  11. E.), 

32,  James' -street,  Buckingham-gat^^,  S.W. 
Simmonds,  Gr.  Harvey, 

1,  Whitehall,  S.W, 
Simner,  William  Lewis, 

Di/fryn,  Potter  s  Bar. 
Singer,  Charles  Douglas, 

53,  The  Common,  Upper  Clapton,  TT, 
Sitwell,  Sir  Georije  Keresby,  Bart.,  J. P., 

Renishaw  Hall,  Chesterfield. 
Skinner,  Ciiarles  Weeding, 

Hill  Crest,  Theydon  Bois,  Esfe.v. 
Skliros,  George  Eustace,  M.A.,  F.Ji.G.S.,  &c., 

289,  Begent-street,  W. 
Skrine,  Francis  Henry, 

United  Service  Club,  Calcutta,  India. 
Sly,  Richard  Stevens,  F.R.G.S., 

Eern  Villa,  Queen's-road.  New  Cross  Gate,  S.K. 
Smee,  Alfred  Hutcheaon,  M.R.C.S., 

The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey » 
'Smith,  Arthur  Man^ey, 

29,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields.,  W.C. 
*Sraith,  Charles,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst   C.R, 

cjo  Dr.  Gilbert,  F.B.S.,  Rarpendcn,  St.  Albans. 
*Smith,  The  Hon.  Donald  A., 

1157,  Dorchester-street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Smith,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Smith,  E.  Woodley,  A.C.A., 

28,  Budge-roio,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
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Year  of 

K  lection. 

1878 


1877 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1887 
1883 
1880 
1867 
1887 
1884 
1855 
1884 
1867 
1881 
1883 
1856 
1872 
1882 
1856 
1885 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1882 


*Sraitb,  George,  LL.D.,  C.I.E., 

Serampore  House,  Napier-road,  li^dinhurgh. 
Smith,  Howard  S., 

37,  Bennelfs  Sill,  'Birmingham. 
*Smitli,  James, 

South  hidian  Railway,  Trichinopohj ,  Madras  Presidtnci/. 
Smith,  John, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.a 
Smith,  John  Fit-her, 

76,  Cheaps  id e,  E.  C. 
Smith,  Josepli, 

Oakeswell  Hall,  Wednesbury. 
Smith,  Samuel,  M.P., 

W'est  Sill  Side,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 
Smith,  Thomas  Sherwood, 

Firgrove,  Keynsham,  near  Bristol. 
*Smith,  The  Eight  Honourable  William  Henry,  M.P., 

3,  Grosvenor-place,  S.  W. 
Snell,  Arthur  Henry, 

27,  Mincing-lane,  E.G. 
Solomon,  The  Hon.  Michael,  {Jamaica), 

cjo  Joseph  Bravo  and  Co.,  48,  Si.  Mary  Axe,  E.G. 
Sowray,  John  Russell, 

O^ce  of  Woods,  I,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 
Spark,  C.  W., 

The  Chantry,  Alford,  Lincolnshire. 
''Spencer,  Eobert  James, 

Sigh-street,  Portsmouth. 
Spice,  Kobert  Paulson,  C.E., 

21,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Spicer,  Albert, 

Woodford,  Essex,  and  50,  Upper  Thames-street,  E  C. 
*Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  F.I. A., 

26,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
Spriggs,  Joseph, 

Eoxton,  near  Marlcet  Sarbro\ 
Stack,  Thos.  Neville, 

3,  Church-lane,  College-green,  Dublin. 
*Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats, 

Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Standfield,  John, 

44,  Lilliesh all-road,  Clapham,  S.  W. 
Staples,  Sir  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Bart., 

Bissau,  Cookstown,  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
Stark,  James, 

17,  King's  Arms-yard,  E.G. 
Stephens,  William  Uavies,  J. P., 

4,  Abbotsford-terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Stern,  Edward  l)e, 

1 1,  Princes-gate,  S.  W. 
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Year  of 

Election. 

1885 


1887 
1883 
1877 
1886 
L855 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1884 
1880 
1884 
1884 
1881 


1859 

1885 
1884 
1880 
1883 
1884 
1882 
1880 
1887 


Stevens,  Marshall, 

H iff h field  House,  TJrmston,  near  Manchester. 
Stewart,  Robert  Muter, 

Hawthorne,  Bickley,  Kent. 
Stoue,  Frank, 

Cleveland-villas.,  llford,  Essex. 
Stone,  William  Alfred, 

90,  Cannon-street,  E.G.;  Haytoii,  Bramley  Hill,  Croydon. 
Storey,  Alderman  Samuel,  M.P., 

Holm  Lftt,  Sunderland. 
*Stott,  John,  F.I.A., 

43,  Bucklaiid-crescent ,  Belsize-park,  iV.  W. 
Strachan,  Thomas  Young,  F.I. A., 

18,  Grainger-street  West,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Strachey,  General  Richard,  E,.E.,  C.S.I.,  F.R.S., 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Strutt,  Hon.  Frederick, 

Milford  House,  near  Derhy. 
*Sugden,  Eichard, 

The  Parre  Close,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire. 
*Summei's,  William,  M.F.  {Sunny side,  Ashton-under-Li/ne), 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Sutherland,  Thomas,  M.P., 

1G7,  Cromwell-road.  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Sweetino^,  Richard  Deane  Roker,  M.Pt.C.S.,  B.A.,  &c., 

Western  District  Hospital, Seay  rave-road,  Fulham,  S.W. 
Sykes,  George  Samuel, 

1,  Grant's  Lane,  Calcutta,  India. 


*Tait,  Patrick  Macnaghten,  F.R.G.S., 
53,  Grand  Parade,  Eastbourne. 
Tanner,  Russell  R.,  B.A., 

Tarbet,  Thomas  William, 

33,  Warwick-street,  Begent-street,  W. 
Taylor,  George, 

17,  Ahchurch-lane,  E.C. 
Taylor,  Harry, 

40,  Albert  Hall-mansions,  Kensington,  S.W. 
Tempany,  Thomas  William,  F.R.li.S., 

25,  Bedfoid-row,  W.C. 
Temperley,  Joseph, 

1,  CaiVs-buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tiine. 
Temple,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  G.C.S.L,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  kc, 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Thomas,  John, 

18,  Wood-street,  E.G. 
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Tear  of 

Election. 


1878 
ISGi 
1868 
1871 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1879 
1855 
1868 
1868 
1887 
1880 
1878 
1867 
1885 
1841 


1876 


1842 


Thomas,  "W.  Cave, 

8,  Fitzroti-street,  IFitzroii -square.  W. 
Thompson,  Alfred  Boyle,  F.R.C.P.  Edin., 

18,  Serjeants' -inn.  Temple,  E.G. 
'Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

2G«,  Uri/anston-sqnare,  W. 
Thomson,  James, 

35,  JSlchoIas-Iane,  E.C. 
Thomson,  Tliomas  D., 

57,  Moorffnie-stveet,  E.C. 
Thomson,  William  Edwaid, 

75,  Wlnte  Ladies-road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Thorburu,  Alexander  Brown, 

17,  Marloes-road,  Kensington,  W, 
Tinker,  James, 

80,  Cromn-ell-road,  S.W. 
Tipping,  William, 

Oakfield  House,  Ashton-unde)  -Lyne. 
Tomline,  Colonel  George, 

1,  Carlton  Souse-terrace,  S.W. 
•"'Treatt,  .Frank  Burford, 

Immigration  Office,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  JE.G, 
Tunley,  George, 

3,  Foley-avenue,  Hampstead,  iV.  W. 
Tupp,  Alfred  Cotterill  {Bengal  Civil  Service'), 

cjo  Messrs.  King,  King,  and  Co.,  Bombay. 
Tumbull,  Alexander, 

118,  Belsize-farh-gardens,  N.W. 
Turner,  Thomas, 

Hohiwell  House,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Turner,  William, 

Board  of  Trade,  Cardiff'. 
Tyndall,  William  Henry, 

Morlands,  Oxford-road,  Redhill. 


*Uriin,  Richard  Denny, 

22,  Stajord-terrace,  FhilUmore-gardens,  W. 


Valpy,  Hichard, 

43,  Frince's-gate,  S.  W 
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Vear  of  ] 
Elei-tioii. 

1868 


1S80 
1884 
1880 
1874 
1876 
1887 
1885 
1877 


Vauderbyl,  Pliiiip, 

51,  Porchester-terrace,  W. 
Van  de  Linde,  Gerard,  F.C.A., 

12,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  Cannon -street,  E.G. 
Yeevers,  Kicliard, 

Woningworth,  Fulicood-park,  Preston. 
Yernon,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

iSudhury  Hall.,  Derby. 
Vian,  William  .John, 

64,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Vigers,  Eobert, 

4,  Fred eri elc  s-place ,  Old  Jeiory^  E.C. 
Vincent,  C.  E.  Howard,  M.F.,  C.B.', 

1,  Orosvenor-square,  W. 
Vincent,  Frederick  James,  A. I. A., 

23,  Harve'<t  road,  Holloway,  N. 
Vine,  8ir  John  liichai'd  Soniers, 

I,  Adam-street,  Adeiphi,  W.G. 


1873 

1883 
.1882 
1868 
1880 
1876 
1850 
1879 
1887 
1873 
1886 
1865 
1873 


Wakeford,  Henry, 

Home  Office,  Wfiiteliall,  S.W. 
AValford,  John  Edward,  CO., 

73,  Knightrider-street,  E.G. 
Wallen,  Robert,  J. P., 

Harlech,  Hawtliorn,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Wallis,  Charles  James, 

93,  BrecL  nock-road,  Gamden-road,  N. 
Wallis,  E.  White,  F.M.S., 

49,  Glifton-hill,  St.  Join's  Wood,  iV.  W. 
Walter,  Arthur  Eraser, 

15,  Queen's  Gate-terrace,  S.TV. 
Walter,  John, 

40,  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  TV. 
Wansey,  Arthur  ll., 

Sambourne,  Stoke  Bisliop,  Bristol. 
Wardle,  Thomas, 

Leek,  Staffordshire, 
Waring,  Charles, 

2,  Grosnenor-square,  W. 
Waters,  A  It  red  Charles. 

General  Rerjister  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand,  II  .G 
Waterhouse,  EdA'in,  B.A., 

44,  Gresham-street,  E.G. 
Watson,  John  Forbes,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

16,  Lullinylon-road,  Anerley,  S.E. 
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Year  of 
Klection. 

I8sy 


1882 
1SS3 
1885 
1865 
1873 
1887 
1873 
1886 
1873 
1855 
1879 
1876 
1886 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1878 
1884 
1887 
1859 
1876 
1887 
1863 
1871 


Watson,  T.  Wilkinson, 

183,  Wesi  George-street,  Glasgow. 
Watson,  Walter, 

Pulhro  Lodge,  NortJiampton-parlc,  Ccmonhury ,  N. 
Watson,  William  Livingstone, 

7,  Wetherby-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
*Watt,  William, 

'27,  North  Albert-street,  Aberdeen. 
Webster,  Alphousus, 

Webster,  James  Hume, 

14,  Chapel-street.  Parh-lane,  W. 
Weir,  Archibald,  M.A.,  Oxon., 

Highland,  Windmill-hill,  Enfield. 
*Welbt,  Sir  Reginald  Earle,  K.C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Weller,  Ebenezer  Thomas, 

Wells,  W.  Lewis, 

50,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Welton,  Thomas  Abercrombie, 

Recto'^y  Grove  House,  Clapliam,  S.Tf. 
Wenley,  Jaiues  Adams, 

Banh  of  Scotland,  Bank-street,  Edinburgh. 
Westparth,  William, 

8,  Finch-lane,  E.C. 
Westhead,  Thomas, 

Castletown,  Staff'ord. 
*Westlake,  John,  Q.C,  LL.D., 

The  River  House,  3,  Chelsea  Embanhment,  S.  W. 
*Whadcoat,  Jobn  Henr\', 

Crown  Buildings,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
*Whadcoat,  William  Edward, 

112,  Grosvenor-road.,  Highbury  New-parTc,  N. 
Wharton,  James, 

Edgehill,  Netherall-icrrace,  Eitz-Johns-avenue,  JV.JJ'. 
AVhible-y,  Ereileriek  George, 

Albion  Chambers,  Bristol. 
Whiunev,  Frederick, 

8,'Old  ./eirry,  E.G. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  M. P., 

10,  Ennisniore-cjardens,  Princes-gate,  S.W. 
Whitcher,  John,  Jr.,'  F.l.A., 

81,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
*\Vbite,  i'lie  K  v.  George  Cec-il,  M.A., 

St.  PauVs  Vicarage,  Southampton. 
White,  Leedham, 

25,  Cranley-gardens.  South  Kensington,  S.  IF, 
White,  William, 

23,  Wynell-road,  Forest-hill,  8.E. 
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1873 
1884 
1879 
1884 
1875 
1860 
1864 
1870 
1887 
1884 
1886 
1874 
1872 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1883 
1887 
1877 
1S38 
1878 
1887 
1887 
1880 
1883 


"Whitehead,  Jeffery, 

39,  Throgmor ton-street^  ^.O. 
Whiteley,  Wiiliaiii, 

Westbourne-grove,  Bayswater,  W. 
*Whitwill,  Mark,  J. P., 

Bristol. 
Wightman,  Charles, 

1,  Fencliurch-avenue,  E.C. 
"Wilkinson,  Thomas  Eead, 

Manchester  and  Salforcl  BanTc,  Manchester. 
Willans,  John  AVrigley. 

The  Woodlands.  KirJcstall,  Leeds. 
Williams,  Frederick  Bessant, 

46,  Leicester-square,  W.C. 
Williams,  Henry  Reader, 

6,  Lime-street,  E.  C.  ;  and  OaTc  Lodge,  Sighgate,  A. 
Williamson,  George  Charles,  F.R.  Hist.  Soc, 

Dunstanbeach,  Ouildford. 
Wilson,  James  [Deputy  Commissioner'), 

Shahpur,  Punjab,  India. 
Wilson,  Robert, 

*  Wilson,  Robert  Porter, 

5,  Ciimherland-terrace,  Regenfs-parTc,  N.W. 
*Winch,  William  R., 

North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield,  Herts. 
Wishart,  G.  D., 

8,  Livingstone-avenue,  Sefton-parJe,  Liverpool. 
Wolff,  Captain  M.  Paul, 

1,  Cambridge-road,  Brighton. 
Wolverbon,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

67,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Wood,  Thomas  Percival, 

27,  Leadenhall-street,  E.  C. 
Woodhouse,  Coventry  Archer, 

30,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 
Woodrow,  Thomas  John, 

Sisland  Cottage^  Wanstead,  E. 
Woolhouse,  Wesley  Stoker  Barker,  F.R.A..S., 

Alwyne  Lodge,  Alwyne-road,  Canonhury,  If. 
Worstbld,  Rev   John  Napper,  M.A., 

Haddlesey  Recton/,  near  Selby,  Yorkshire. 
Worthington,  A.  W.,  B  A., 

Old  Swinford,  Stourbridge. 
Wreford,  George, 

33,  Carey-street,  Lincoln'' s-inn,  W.C. 
Wren,  Walter, 

7,  Powis-square,  W. 
Wright,  Bryce  McMnrdo, 

204,  Begent-street,  W. 
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Ib87 


1838 

188i 


1879 
1886 

1877 
1882 


Wright,  William  Ernest, 

53,  Stapleton  Hall-road,  Stroud-green,  iV. 
^Wyatt-Edgell,  Eev.  Edgell, 

40,  Grosvenor-street,  W.;  Stanford  Hall,  Rugly. 
Wyllie,  Colin  Campbell, 

34,  Clement-lane,  E.G.,  and  Walden,  Cliislehurst. 


Teats,  Jolm,  LL.T)., 

7,  Beaiifort-square,  Chepstow. 
Terburgh,  Robert  Armstrong,  M.P., 

22,  Q,ueen- street,  Mayfair,  W. 
*Youll,  John  Gibson, 

Jesmond-road,  Newcastle-on-Tvne. 
Young,  E.  M., 

13,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 


*:jf.*  Tlie  Executive  Committee  request  tliat  any  inaccuracy  in 
tit e  foregoing  list  may  he  pointed  out  to  if7/e  Assistant  Secketaiit 
and  that  all  changes  qf  address  may  he  notified  to  him,  so  that  delay 
in  forwarding  communications  and  the  publications  of  the  Society  may 
be  avoided. 
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HONORARY  FELLOWS. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  K.G., 

Honorary  President, 


EUROPE. 


Austria  mxii  Jjuncfaro^. 

Year  of 
Election, 

1874.     Budapest M.  CHAELES  KELETI,  Avilic  Councillor  ;  Chief  of 

the  Royal  Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law  ;  Knight  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  Leopold  ;  Commander  of  the  Russian 
Order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  and  of  the  Portuguese 
Order  of  la  Villa  Vicjosa;  Associate  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  Paris. 

1877.     Vienna DR.     HUGH     FRANCIS     BRACHELLI,     Aplic 

Councillor,  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department, 
Ministry  of  Commerce ;  Professor  at  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  in  Vienna;  President  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  for  Commercial  Values. 
Commander  of  the  Russian  Orders  of  St.  Anna 
and  St.  Stanislaus,  of  the  Luxembom-g  Order  of 
the  Oak-Crown  ;  OiBcer  of  the  Order  of  the  Italian 
Crown  ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  House  of 
Saye-Ernestine  ;  Officer  of  Public  Instruction  of 
France,  &c.,  &c. 

1854.  „        S.   E,   M.   CHARLES   BARON    DE  CZOERNIG, 

Priyy  Councillor  (actuel)  of  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty  ;  late  President  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Central  Commission  of  Statistics  at  Vienna  j 
Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1879.  , PROFESSOR    FR.    XAVIER   ron    NEUMANN- 

SPALLART,  D.C.L.,  Auhc  Councillor;  Professor 
of  Political  lu'oiiomy  and  Statistics,  Agricultural 
College,  University  of  Aieuna ;  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Statistical  Commission  ;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  London. 

1877.  „         M.  MAX  WIRTH,  late  Chief  of  the  Federal  .Statis- 

tical Bureau  of  Switzerland. 

I)  2 
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1879.     Brussels    DR.  EUG-ElNE  JANSSENS,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  &c.; 

Chief  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the 
City  of  Brussels. 

Memher  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  of 
the  Central  Statistical  Commission,  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Health,  and  of  the  Local  Medical 
Commission,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Commission 
of  Statistics  ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
and  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazare,  &c. ; 
Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1878.     Copenhagen    ..    PEOFESSOR      VIGAND     AISTDREAS     FALBE- 

HANSEN,  Professor  of  the  ITniversity  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  Member  of  the  "  Folkething." 

1852.  „  ..    DR.  PETER   ANTOX  SCHLELSNER,   Doctor  of 

Medicine,  State  Councillor ;  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Dannebroge,  and  the  Swedish  Order  of  "  Nord- 
stjerne  "  ;  Officer  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  Member  of  the  Royal  G-eneral  Board  of 
Health  for  Denmarli,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Medical  Society  in  Stockholm  and  Christiania,  of 
the  "  Societe  de  Medecine  publique  et  d'Hygiene 
professionelle "  in  Paris,  of  the  "Societe  d'Hygiene 
publique  de  Bordeaux,"  and  of  the  "  Societe  royale 
de  Medecine  publique  de  Belgique,"  &c. 


Jfrana. 


1880.     Paris DR.  JACQUES  BERTILLOlSr,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 

Chief  of  the  Statistical  Works  of  the  City  of 
Paris ;  Director  of  the  "  Annals  of  International 
Demography;"  Professor  ("  siippleant ")  at  the 
School  of  Anthropology ;  Member  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  Paris. 

1856.  „     M.  MAURICE  BLOCK,  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences)  ;  Knight  of  the  LcL'ion  of  Honour,  and 
of  Orders  of  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Austria-HimgaiT,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal; 
Member  of  tlie  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1879.  „     DR.  ARTHUR  CHERVIX,  Director  of  the  Insti- 

tution of  Stampierers  of  Paris  ;  Doctor  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  ;  Member  of  the  Permanent  Statistical 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Paris  ;  Founder  of  the 
"  Annals  of  International  Demogrnpliy,"  &c. ; 
Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

in'78.  „     M.MAXIMINDELOCnE.  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  France ;  Honorary  Director  of  the  General 
Statistics  of  France  ;  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour;  Officer  of  Public  Instruction;  Com- 
mander of  tlie  Imperial  and  Royal  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary ;  member  of 
several  learned  societies. 
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1870.     Paris... M.   CLEMENT   JUGLAR,   Past  President  of  the 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  of  Political  Economy  of  Paris. 

1860.         „      M.   PIERRE  fiMILE  LEVASSEUR,   Member  of 

the  Institute  of  France ;  Professor  at  the  College 
of  France  and  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  Past  President  of  tlie  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris;  Vice-President  of  tlie  Frencli  Temperance 
Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  of 
Paris. 

1860.         „      M.  MARIE  LOUIS  PIERRE  FELIX  ESQUIROU 

DE  PARIEU,  Senator;  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France ;  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  Companion  of  several  foreign  orders. 

1876.         „      THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 

1880.        „      THE    HONORABLE    JEAN   BAPTISTE    LEON 

SAY,  Senator;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France; 
Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris, 
of  the  National  Society  of  Horticulture,  of  the 
National  Society  of  Agi-iculture,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Political  Economy  of  Paris. 

1887.         „      M.  DANIEL  WILSON,  Deputy ;  Past  President  of 

tlie  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Reporter-General 
of  the  Budget  Committee. 


1877.  Bavaria    DR.  GEORGE  MAYR,  formerly  Under  Secretary 

of  State  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  ;  and  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Bavaria ;  Associate  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1860.  „  DR.    GEORGE   KARL  LEOPOLD   SEUFFERT, 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  St,  Michael ;  formerly  Chief 
Inspector  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Custom  House 
at  Simbach. 

1878.  Berlin    DR.  CHARLES  BECKER,  Director  of  the  Imperial 

Statistical  Department  of  the  German  Empire ; 
"Geheimer  Ober-Regierungsi-ath ;"  Associate  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1854.  , DR.    ERNEST   ENGEL,  formerly  Director  of  the 

Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia ;  Associate  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1876.     Frankfort    THE  PRESIDENT  (for  tlie  time  being)  OF  THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  FRANKFORT. 

1871.     Stuttgart SIR  HENRY  PAGE-TURNER  BARRON,  Bart. 

C.M.G.,  British  Minister  Resident  at  Stuttgart. 
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1876.     Diililin THE  PEESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OP  THE 

STATISTICAL      AND       SOCIAL      INQUIRY 
SOCIETY  OP  IRELAND. 

1876.     Manchester    ..   THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OP  THE 
MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


mn- 


1879.  Genoa  SIGNOR     GEROLAMO    BOCCARDO,    Senator; 

Professor  of  Economy  at  the  Royal  Superior  NaTal 
School,  and  of  Statistics  at  the  Royal  Uniyersity  of 
Genoa ;  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice 
and  St.  Lazare ;  Grand  Officer  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Civil  Mei-it  of 
Savoy,  &c. 

1880.  Pavia    DR.  LTJIGI    COSSA,  LL.D.,  Professor  of   Political 

Economy  at  the  L^niversity  of  Pavia  ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

1874.     Rome    SIGNOR     LUIGI     BOD  TO,     Director-general     of 

Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  ;  Doctor  of  Laws  ; 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Rome ;  Associate  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1865.  „     REV.  CESARE    CONTINI,  Priest  and  Beneficiato 

Vaticano;  Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Pavia  ;  of  the  Hygienic  Society  of  Italy  ;  and  of  the 
Hygienic  Society  of  Paris. 

1877.  „     S.    E.    CESARE    CORRENTI,    Deputy   to   Parlia- 

ment, Vice-President  of  the  Central  Council  of 
Statistics  ;  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

1880.  „     PROFESSOR  ANGELO  MESSEDAGLIA,  Deputy 

to  Parliament ;  Professor  of  the  University  of 
Rome  ;  Commander. 

1868.  , THE  MARQUIS  ERMENEGILDO  DEI  CINQUE 

QUINTILI,  Advocate  ;  General  Secretary  of  the 
Hospitals  Commission  of  Rome. 

1854.     Turin SIGNOR     GIOVANNI    PLECHTA,    Professor    of 

Comparative  history  of  the  classical  and  ncolatin 
languages,  and  of  Sanscrit  at  the  University  of 
Turin;  Commander;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin  and  of  the  Lincei ; 
also  of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  of  Savoy. 

1845.  Venice SIGNOR  PRANCESCO  PERRARA,  Professor  and 

Director  of  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at 
Venice ;  late  Deputy  to  Parliament ;  late  Minister 
of  Finance. 
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1873.  St.  Petersburg  HIS    EXCELLENCY    M.    PETER    SEMENOPF 

(SEMENOW),  Senator;  Privy  Councillor  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  ;  President  of  the  Statistical 
Council ;  President  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg  j  Associate  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  Paris. 
1877.  „  M.    A.   DE   VESSELOVSKY,  Councillor  of  State; 

Director  of  the  Statistical  Yeai'-Eook  and  of  the 
Joxirnal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

1845.     .Madrid EXMO  SENOR  D.  JOSE    MAdAZ    Y     JAYME, 

Grand  Cross  of  Isabella  Catolica ;  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  3»  ;  Advocate,  and  Member  of 
the  Council  of  State ;  Ex-Deputy  of  the  Cortes  ; 
Ex-Senator;  Ex-Director-General  of  Treasury  ;  Ex- 
TJnder-Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  &c. 

1886.        „         EXMO  SENOR  D.  CARLOS  IBANEZ  E  IBANEZ 

DE  IBERO,  General  of  the  Spanish  Army  ; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Madrid ;  CorresjDonding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France  (Academy  of  Sciences)  ;  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Brussels ;  President  of  the 
International  Geodesic  Association;  President  of 
the  International  Committee  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  of  the  Permanent  Commission  of 
Weights  and  Measures  of  Spain  ;  Directoi'-General 
of  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Institute  of 
Spain ;  &c.,  &c. 

Slxicbcit  Hiitr  florfoair. 

1858.  Chrlstiania....  PROFESSOR  THORKIL  HAL VORSEN  ASCHE- 
HOUG,  Professor  of  Law  and  PoUtieal  Economy 
at  the  University  of  Christiania  ;  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Hypo- 
thekbank  ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Christiania, 
Trondhjem  and  Upsala,  and  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  of  Denmark  ;  Commander  of  the  Norwegian 
Order  of  St.  Olavc  ;  Member  of  the  Swedish  Order 
of  the  North  Star  ;  and  Commander  of  the  First 
Class  of  tlie  Order  of  Danebrog. 

1874.  „  . .    M.  A.  N.  KlffiR,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau 

of   Norway;    Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris. 
I860.  „  ..    THOMAS   MICHELL,   Esq.,   C.B.,  Her  Majesty's 

Consul-General  in  Norway. 

1877.     Constantinoiile.   HIS    HIGHNESS   AHMED   YfiFYK    PACHA, 

Senator,  &c. 


Year  of 

Election. 
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AMERICA. 

gomhtion  jof  Can  aba. 


1876.     Ottawa JOHN  LANGTON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  luditor-General, 


18V3.  Albany,  N.Y.  . .  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  Counsellor-at- 
Law  ;  Ex-Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, State  of  New  York. 

1S76.  New  HaTen,  Conn.  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  ; 
President  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
Boston. 

1870.  Norwich,  Conn.  THE  HON.  DAVID  A.  WELLS,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Late  Special  Commissioner  of  Revenvie  of  the 
United  States  ;  Chairman  of  Commission  for  the 
Revision  of  Taxes  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Americau  Social  Science  Association  ; 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  American 
Railways  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France  ;  President  of  the  American  Free  Trade 
League ;  Chairman  1883  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 

1870.  Taunton,  Mass.  THE  HON.  JOHN  ELIOT  SANFORD,  Lawyer  ; 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  In- 
surance Commissioner  ;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Harbour  and  Land  Commissioners. 

1881.  Washington..  JOHN  S.  BILLINGS,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Surgeon  United 
States  Army  ;  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  &c. 

1877.  „  EDWARD  YOUNG,  Esq.,   A.M.,   Ph.D.,  formerly 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  of 
America. 


ASIA. 
hxtim* 

1886.  Simla  JAMES    EDWARD    O'CONOR,    Esq.,    Assistant 

Secretary,  Department  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
Goverjoment  of  India. 
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id\j  ^oxxih  Males. 

Year  of  ^  d 
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1876.  Sydney EDWARD  GRANT  WARD,  Esq.,  Registrar- 
General,  and  a  Magistrate  of  the  Colonj  of  New 

South  Wales. 

1876.  TTellington . . . .    SIR  JAMES  HECTOR,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.S., 

L.  and  E.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  of  the  Meteorological  Department,  aud  of 
the  New  Zealand  Inslilute. 

@itemslaiitr. 

1877.  Brisbane HENRY   JORDAN,  Esq.,  Member   of  Legislative 

Assembly. 

Casmania. 

1876.     Hobart EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Clerk 

of  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  and  late 
Government  Statistician. 

1875.  Melbourne  ....  HENRY  HEYLTN  HAYTER,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
Government  Statist  of  Victoria  ;  OUicer  of  Public 
Instruction  (Pi-ance)  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland, 
of  the  Statistical  Association  of  Tokio,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania ;  Honorary  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bremen, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia  ; 
Fellow  aud  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  for 
Victoria  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  ;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1858.  WILLIAM     HENRY    ARCHER,     Esq.,     K.S.G., 

F.I.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Earrister-at-Law. 


Note. — The  Executive  Committee  request  tliat  any  inacctiracic.'* 
in  the  foregoing  Li.st  of  IIonorary  Fki.lows  may  bo  point od  out, 
and  tliat  all  changes  of  addre.s.s  may  be  notified  to  the  Si'frctary, 
.so  that  delay  in  forwarding  communications  aud  the  publication.s 
of  the  Society  may  be  avoided. 
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Index  to  Rules  and  Bye-Laws. 


1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

3.  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70, 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows, 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names, 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition, 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required, 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

1 1 .  Trustees.     Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.             do.          Election  and  Retirement  of 

14.  Do.  do.             do.          Nomination  of. 

15.  Do.  do.            do.          Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Ordinary  Meeting-s,  Business  of.     Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

20.  Annual  General  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22.  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council, 

24.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  Do.      may  frame  Regulations  not  inconsistent  with  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do.      Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  P'ellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for, 

30.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistants. 

31.  Do.      Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 

Communications  received. 
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Objects  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  rela- 
tions ;  these  facts  being  for  the  most 
part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numerical  method. 

The  Society  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  publishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  diffuse  and  expensive 
forms,  in  the  Englisli  or  in  any  foreign 
language,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discussions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Ti-ansactions  of  the  Society. 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Number  of  Fellov^s  and  Honorary 
Fellows. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellovjs. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fello\vs,  who 
sliall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Evctw  such  certificate 
having  been  read  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  tlie  Society 
until  tiie  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 


Flection  of  Fello^vs. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  hy  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he 
have  in  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

Admission  of  Fellows. 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Tlie  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus : — 

Immediately,  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  bis  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following: — 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
"  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded  j  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
"  Society  as  oiten  as  conveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"  the  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"  Society :  provided  that  whensoever 
"  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known,  by 
"  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the  Sccre- 
"  taries  for  the  time  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  l)e  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, — "  By  the 
"  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  tlu-reof." 

Ui>on  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  trading  or  business 
advertisement  other  than  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 
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Admission  of  Honorary  Fellows. 

7.  There  shall  he  Two  Meetings  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  days 
as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Follow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  any  Mem- 
ber thereof  may  propose  a  Foreigner  or 
British  subject  of  distinction  residing 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering 
at  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qualifications  of,  offices  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  person  pro- 
posed ;  and  ten  days'  notice  at  least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  hy  Felloivs. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  his  future  yearly  ])ayments  hy  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 

Defaulters. —  Withdrawal  of 
Felloivs. 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  i)aid 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  hy  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 

*  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  "The 
"  Drummond  an  '  Co  ' 


before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 
he  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid ; 
and  if  the  subscription  he  not  discharged 
before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  second 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus  iu 
arrear  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society ; 
and  if,  at  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting,  the  amount  still  remain  un- 
paid, the  defaulter  shall,  unless  other- 
wise authorised  by  the  Council,  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  all 
arrears  be  paid  ;  and  no  resignation  will 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  co\nmunicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries. No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  Felloivs. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  I'ellow  or  Honorary 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  take 
the  matter  into  consideration;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  reconunend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  he  decided  by  btllot, 
and  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
number  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 

"  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do 

Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  "Messrs. 
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"  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
"  longer  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Fellow) 
"  thereof." 

And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  Officers. 

12.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  Members,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  may  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Any  five  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers. 

13.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  more  than  two  years  in 
succession. 

Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shsill 
be  annually  elected;  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  shall  be 
those  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tinuously on  tl  e  Council,  unless  they 
hold  office  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  or 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Nomination  of  President,  Council, 
<       and  Officers. 

14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Annual  Gt-neral  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  tliey  recom- 
mend to  bo  the  next  President  aiid 
Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
the    Secretaries    (in     accordance    with 


Rule  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metro])olitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  of  the  names 
of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  CounciL 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  shall  summon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possilile,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Connnittees  of  Fellows  and  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own 
body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  counnunicafed  to  the 
Society  except  by  the  Council. 

A  uditors. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Council,  as  Auditors,  who,  with  one  of 
the  Council,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  Ihe  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opini(jn  upon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  General. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  tho 
Society  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
oflencr,  during  the  Session,  which  ilial' 
be  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
Ist  of  July  in  eacli  year,  both  inclusive, 
on  such  days  and  at  such  liours  as  the 
Council  shall  declare.  The  Annual 
(ileneral  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  such 
day  in  the  month  of  Juno  of  each  year 
as  shall  be  a])poiiited  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  being. 
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Business  of  Ordinary  Meetings. 

ip.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Fel- 
lows, to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Report  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of 
every  Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  confirmation  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  the 
Ordinary  Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting, 

Business  of  Annual  General  Meeting. 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  be  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, iniless  after  three  weeks'  notice 
thej-eof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
thev  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  theni  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  require 
a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
specifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
such  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  tlie 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


within  tlie  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meetnig  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Duties  of  the  President, 

22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees,  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows,  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Founds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

24.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council,  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  Minutes  of 
the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue  the 
requisite  notices,  and  read  such  papers 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Poivers  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  power  of  the  President  in 
jiresiding  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  of 
the  Society  or  Council,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows;  but  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign  diplomas  of  admission 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Fel- 
lows or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Member  of  Council  may 
be  called  u])on  ■  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  ])reside  at  an  Ordinary  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  the  same  power 
as  a  Vice-President. 
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Fotoers  of  the  Cotmcil. 

26.  The  Council  shall  have  control 
over  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  direct  the 
publication  of  papers  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  tlie  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye-laws,  which 
shall  be  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  ]iower  to 
renew  Regulations  which  have  once 
been  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Common  Seal.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  other  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  Members 


of  the  Council,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
fa(;t  of  the  seal  having  been  so  affixed 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

30.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  ])ay  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

31.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  pro]ierty  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 


1.  The  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except,  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  2  p.m. ;  and  it  is  entirely  closed  during 
the  month  of  September. 

2.  Members  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  Books  on 
making-  personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librai"ian. 

3.  Members  are  not  to  have  more  than  two  works  at  a  time,  nor 
keep  any  books  longer  than  a  month. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  imtil  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

5.  Cyclopaedias  and  works  of  refei'ence  are  not  circulated. 

6.  Any  Member  damaging  a  book,  either  rei>laces  the  work,  or 
pays  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Books  taken  froni  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be 
replaced,  but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement 
of  these  reg-ulations. 
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Foreign  Covntries. 

Argentine  Eepublic. 

Saxony, 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Austria  and  Hungary 

Prussia. 

The  United  States— 

Belgium. 

Italy, 

Federal  Government 

Bulgaria. 

Japan. 

Illinois. 

China. 

Mexico. 

Massachusetts. 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 

Michigan. 

Egypt. 

Eoumania. 

New  York. 

France. 

Russia. 

Rhode  Island, 

Greece. 

Servia, 

Wisconsin. 

Guatemala. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Germany, 

Switzerland. 

Venezuela, 

Indian^  Colonial^  and  other  Possessions. 


Bengal. 

Canada.     Dominion  of. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

India  (British), 

.Jamaica. 


Manitoba. 
Mauritius. 
New  South  Wales. 

„     Zealand. 
Queensland. 


South  Aitstralia. 
Tasmania. 
Trinidad. 
Victoria, 


Public  Departments. 

The  Admiralty,    Medical    Depart- 
ment. 

„  Agricultural  Department. 

„  Army  Medical  Department. 

„  Board  of  Trade, 

,,  British  Museum. 

„  Colonial  Office. 

„  Crown  Agen  ts  for  the  Colonies. 

,,  Customs,  H.M. 

„  Fire  Brigade,  Metropolitan 


The  Home  Office 

,,  India  Office. 

,,  Inland  Revenue. 

,,  Local  Government  Board, 

„  Police,  London  Metropolitan, 

„  Registrar-General  of  England. 
„  „  „  Ireland, 

„  „  „  Scotland. 

„  Royal  Mint. 

„  Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  H.M. 
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During  the  Year 

Acttiaries,  The  Institute  of. 
Agriculture,  Ceutral  Chamber  of. 
Allen,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  London. 
American — 

Academy  of  Arts  and   Sciences, 
Boston. 

Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

Philosophical  Soc.  of  Philadelphia. 
Argentine  Legation,  London. 
Argentine  RepuhUc — 

The  Statistical  Bureau. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Statistical  Bureau 
of. 
Arts,  Society  of,  London. 
Acjhburner,  C.  A.,  Esq.,  U.S.A. 
Ashley,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  Oxford. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
„  „  Japan. 

Association  of   Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Astor  Library,  New  York  U.S.A. 
Athenaeum,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Austria  and  Hungary — 

Statistical  Commission. 

Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 

Bohemian  Bureau  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Budapest,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

Prague,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 


Babbage,  Major-General  H.  P. 
Baker,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Lansing,  U.S.A. 
Bankers'  Institute,  London. 

„         Magazine,  London. 

„  „  New  York. 

Barker,  G.  F.  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Barron,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  Stuttgart. 
Beggs,  Thomas,  Esq.,  London. 
Belgium — 

Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Administration  of  Mines. 


\H^7—Contd. 

Belgium, — contd. 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Bruges,  The  Burgomaster  of. 

Brussels,  The  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 
Bell,  James  T.,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Bennett,  J.,  Esq.,  London. 
Bernard,  W.  L.,  Esq.,  London. 
Bertillon,  Dr.  J.,  Paris. 
Besso,  Marco,  Esq.,  Trieste. 
Billings,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Washington. 
Bi-Metallic  League,  London. 
Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Eome. 
Bolles,  Albert  S.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Bonar,  James,  Esq.,  London. 
Booth,  Charles,  Esq.,  London. 
Bourinot,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Ottawa. 
Bourne,  "William,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
Boutcher,  Mortimer,  &  Co.,  London. 
Brachelli,  Dr.  H.  P.,  Vienna. 
Bradstreet's  Journal,  The  Editor  of. 
British  Association,  The. 

„      Iron  Trade  Association. 
Brookes  &  Green,  London. 
Buchanan,  Dr.  George,  London. 
Buckley,  T.  J.  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
Building  Societies,  &c..  Gazette. 
Bulgarian  Statistical  Bureau. 
Burdett,  H.  C,  Esq^.,  London. 


Caillard,  A.,  Esq.,  Alexandria. 
Canada  — 

Eoyal  Society  of. 

Manitoba  Dejiartment  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Colonial  Sec. 
Carmichael,  C.  H.  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Casson,  W.  A.,  London. 
Cernuschi,  H.,  Esq.,  Paris. 
Chatham,  James,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 
City  Quarterly  Magazine. 
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Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 
Clarendon  Press,  The  Delegates. 
Clark,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  Trinidad. 
Cobden  Club,  the  Committee  of. 
Colombia  College,  New  York. 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 

of  New  York. 
Commercial  World,  The  Editor  of. 
Coni,  Dr.  E.  R.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  London. 


Danvers,  F.  C,  Esq.,  London. 
Dauglish,  M.  F.,  Esq.,  London. 
Dawson  Bros.,  Messrs.,  Montreal. 
Day,  S.,  Esq.,  London  Hospital. 
Danish  Statistical  Bureau. 

„       Political  Economy  Society. 
Denman,  A.  L.,  Esq.,  London. 
Dublin  Commissioner  of  Police. 
Durant  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 


East  India  Association,  London. 
Eaton  &  Sons,  London. 
Economist,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Economista    Espaiiol,     Editor    of, 

Madrid. 
Economista,  The  Editor  of,  Florence. 
:6conomisteFran5ais,Editor  of, Paris. 
Edinburgh,  The  City  Chamberlain. 

„  Eoyal  Society  of. 

Egypt,  Director-General  of  Customs. 
Ellis,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Ellison  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  Liverpool. 
Eves,  C.  Washington,  Esq.,  London. 

Fair  Trade  League,  National,  Lon- 
don. 

Fairlamb,  W.,  Esq.,  York. 

Finance  Chronicle,  The  Editor  of. 

Fischer,  Gustav,  Esq.,  Jena. 

Fish  Culture  Association,  National, 
London. 


Ford,  W.,  C,  Esq.,  Washington- 
Fossick,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  London. 
Foville,  M.  A.  de,  Paris. 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Freemantle,    Hon.    C.    W.,    C.B., 

London. 
France — 

Ministry  of  Agriculture-. 
„  Commerce. 

„  Justice. 

„  Public  Works. 

Paris,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Statistical  Society  of. 
Ecole  Libre  dea  Sciences  Politi- 

ques. 
Eeims,  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 


Ge'nnany — 

Imperial  Statistical  Bureau, 
Prussian  Eoyal  Statistical  Bureau,. 
Saxony,  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  ,. 
Berlin,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Frankfort,      Geographical      an(£ 
Statistical   Society 
of. 
„  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commercfr. 

„  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

Leipzig  Geographical  Society. 
Railway  Association. 


Gibb,  T.  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Gionale      degli     Economist!,     The- 

Editor  of — ,  Bologna. 
Glasgow,  The  Mitchell  Library. 

„         Philosophical  Society  of. 
Goehlert,  Dr.  Vincenz,  Graz. 
Gooch  &  Cousens,  London. 
Greece,  The  Consul-Genei-al  for. 
Guatemala,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Guyot,  M.  Yves,  Paris. 
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Haggard,  Frederick  T.,  Esq.,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

Harris,  W.  A.,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs.,  London. 

Harrower,  H.  D.,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Hart,  Sir  Eobt.,  K.C.M.G.,  Peking. 

Hayter,  H.  Heylyn,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Hector,  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,F.R.S., 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Hewat,  A.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Hill,  Dr.  A.,  Birmingham. 

Hitchcock,  Dr.  E.,  U.S.A. 

Hoar,  Hon.  G.  F.,  Washington. 

Holgate,  C.  W.,  Esq.,  London. 

Howai'd  Association,  London. 


Illustrated   Science   Monthly,   The 

Editor  of. 
Inama-Sternegg,  Dr.  K.  T.,  Vienna. 
Index  Society,  London. 
India   Eubber   and    Gutta  Percha 

Journal,  The  Editor  of. 
Indian  Department  of  Finance. 

„       Government,  Calcutta. 
Industries,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Insurance  and   Finance    Chronicle, 

The  Editor  of,  Montreal. 
Insurance  Gazette,  The  Editor  of. 
„         Post,  The  Editor  of. 
„         Record,  The  Editor  of. 
International  Statistical  Institute. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The. 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The. 
Irving,  John,  Esq.,  London. 
Italy  — 

Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 

Department  of  Public  Debt. 

Director  General  of  A":riculture. 


Jakchitch,  Dr.  V.,  Belgrade. 
Jamaica,  The  Registi'ar-General  of- 


Janssens,  Dr.  E.,  Brussels. 
Japanese  Legation,  London. 
Japan — 

Bureau    of     General     Statistics, 
Tokyo. 

Sanitary  Bureau,  Tokyo. 

Tokyo,  Statistical  Society  of. 

Imperial  University. 
Jeans,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  London. 
Jenkins,  F.  L.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 
Johnston,  E.  M.,  Esq.,  Tasmania. 
Just,  A.  F.,  Esq.,  London. 


Keleti,  Dr.  G,  Vienna. 
Kelly,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Kennedy,  C.  M.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  London. 
Korosi,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Budapest. 


Lack,  H.  R,,  Esq.,  London. 
Lawrence,  Edwin,  Esq.,  London. 
Levasseur,  M.  Emile,  Paris. 
Liberty    and      Property     Defence 

League,  London. 
Littledale,  Ragg,  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
Liverpool,  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. 

„  Free  Public  Library. 

Local  Taxation  Committee,  London. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
„        Hospital,  The  Secretary. 


Mabbs,  Rev.  G.,  London. 
Machinery  Market,  Editor  of. 
Macleod,  H.  D.,  Esq.,  London. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Macpherson,  W.  G.,  Esq.  London. 
Madison   State   Board   of    Hjalth, 

Wisconsin. 
Mag4z  y  Jayme,   S.  E.    Senor  D. 

Jose,  Madrid, 

£   2 
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Manchester — 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Soc. 
Public  Free  Library. 
Statistical  Society  of. 

Master  Builders,  National  Associa- 
tion of. 

Mauritius  Almanac,  &c.,  Editor  of. 
„  H.  E.  The  Governor  of. 
„         The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mechanical    Engineers,   Institution 
of,  London 

Medical  Council,  General,  London. 
„        Officer  of  Health,  London. 

Mexican  Statistical  Bureau. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  London. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

Money,  The  Editor  of,  London. 

Mongredien,  A.,  Esq.,  London. 

Montreal  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Moss  &  Co.,  E,.  J.,  Alexandria. 

Mulhall,  M.  G.,  Esq.,  Buenos  Ayres_ 

Murray,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  Londoix. 


Nature,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Netherlands — ■ 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Director-General   of    Post  Office 
Savings  Banks. 

Legation,  London. 

Statistical  Institute  of. 
„  Society  of. 

Neumann-Spallart,  Dr,  E.  X.  von, 

Vienna. 
New  South  Wales — 

Agent-General  for,  London. 

Eegistrar-General  of,  Sydney. 
Nev}  Zealand — 

Eegistrar-General  of. 

Agent-General  for. 
Neymarck,  M.  A.,  Paris. 
Nierop,  A.  H,  Van,  Esq.,  Amster- 
dam. 
Norman,  General  Sir  H.,  Jamaica. 


Norwegian  Central  Statistical  Bu- 
reau, Christiania. 


O'Conor,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 
Oldham,  John,  Esq.,  Montevideo. 
Oliphant,  James,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Owen,  E.  F.,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 


Page,  Edward  D.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Page  &  Gwyther,  London. 
Peabody  Donation  Fund,  London. 
Peck,  Charles  F.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Peek,  Sir  Henry,  London. 
Petersen,  Aleksis,  Esq.,  Copenhagen. 
Phelps,  Eev.  L.  E.,  Oxford. 
Pierrard,  Paul,  Esq.,  London. 
Pixley  &  Abell,  Messrs.,  London. 
Policy-Holder,  Editor  of. 
Political    Science    Quarterly,     The 

Editor  of.  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Powell,  Messrs.  T.  J,  and  T. 
Praschkauer,  M.,  Esq,,  London. 
Price,  L.  L.  F.  E.,  Esq.,  Oxford. 
Purvis,  Gilbert,  Esq.,  London. 


Queensland,  Eegistrar-General  of. 


Eabino,  J.,  Esq.,  Alexandria. 
Eaffiilovich,  M.  A.,  Paris. 
Eawson,  Sir  E.  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Eeview,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Eevue  Bibliographique  UniverseUe, 

The  Editor  of,  Paris. 
Eevue  de  1' Economic  Politique,  The 

Editor  of,  Paris. 
Eevue    G6n6rale    de    Droit,    The 

Editor  of,  Bucharest. 
Eevue  G6ographique  Internationale, 

The  Editor  of,  Paris. 
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Reyer,  E.,  Esq.,  Vienna. 
Rhens,  R.,  Esq.,  Loudon. 
Ronald  &  Sons,  Messrs.,  Liverpool. 
Roth,  H.  Ling,  Esq.,  Leeds. 
Roumanian  Central  Statistical  Bu- 
reau. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

„      Asiatic  Society,  London. 

„  ,,         Bombay  Branch. 

„  „         China  „ 

„      College  of  Surgeons. 

„      Colonial  Institute. 

„      Geographical  Society. 

„      Horticultural      „ 

„      Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

„      Irish  Academy. 

„      Med.  and  Chirurgical  Society. 

„      Society,  London. 

„      United  Service  Institution. 
Russell,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Glasgow. 
Russia — • 

Central  Statistical  Committee,  St. 
Petersburg . 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
„  Customs. 

Imperial  Geographical  Society. 


St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London 
Sanitary  Record,  London, 
Sauerbeck,  A..,  Esq.,  Londou. 
Scherzer,  Dr.  K.  von,  Genoa. 
Science,  The  Editor  of,  New  York. 
Seligman,  E.  R.  A.,  Esq.,  U.S.A. 
Servia,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Shaw,  Capt.  E.  M.,  C.B.,  London. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  U.S.A. 
Snow,  Dr.  E.  M.,  Providence,  R.I. 
South  Australia,  Chief  Seci-etary  of, 

,,  Royal  Society  of. 

Spain — 

Board  of  Customs. 

Director-General  of  Public  Works. 

Departiuent  of  Health. 

Geographical  Society  of  Madiid. 


Statist,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Statistical     and      Social      Inquiry 

Society  of  Irehxnd,  Dublin. 
Strachan,  T.  Y.,  Esq.,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 
Surveyors'  Institution,  The,  London. 
Swedish  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Switzerland — 

The  Federal  Assurance  Bureau. 

The  Federal  Statistical  Bureau. 

The  Statistical  Society. 

Geneva  Public  Library. 


Tasmania,  Government  Statist  of. 

,,  Royal  Society  of. 

Temperley,  W.  A.,  Esq.,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 
Textile  Manufacturer,  Editor  of, 
Thompson,  W.  J.  and  H.,  London. 
Trinidad,  The  Registrar-General  of. 
Triibner  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  London.' 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 


United  States — 
Bureau  of  Education, 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  State. 
Surgeon -General,  U.  States  Army. 
Treasmy  Department. 
lUiuois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 
Massachusetts,  Board  of  Health, 

Lunacy,  and  Charity, 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of   Statis- 
tics of  Labor, 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Health. 
New  York  State  Library,  U.S.A. 
„  Museum. 

„  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics. 
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United  States — contd. 

Rhode     Island,      Registrar     of 
Pro^'idence. 

Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health. 
University  College,  London. 
Urmson,  Elliott,  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 


Vaile,  S.,  Esq.,  New  Zealand. 
Van  de  Linde,  G.,  Esq.,  London. 
Venezuela,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

„  Consul  for,  London. 

Vesselovsky,  A., Esq., St.  Petersburg. 
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